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“ It  is  a furious  I'irriimsiaiue  that  the  majority  of  the  learned  amoi)j.'St  the 
“ Mosliiiis  belonged  to  a foreign  race;  very  few  persons  of  Arabian  desi  -nl 
having  oblainetl  distinetion  in  the  sciences  connected  with  the  law  i 
“ those  based  upon  human  reason;  and  yet  the  promulgator  of  the  law  was  an 
“ Aral),  and  the  Koran,  that  source  of  so  many  sciences,  an  Anihic  book.” 
The  justness  of  this  observation,  made  by  Ibn  Khaldun  in  his  ProlejoniCTW. 
will  be  admitled  by  those  who  may  have  occasion  to  consiill  Ibn  Khallikan’s 
BiocnAPHicAi.  Dictionarv  : they  cannot  have  failcil  to  mnark  that  many  of  the 
individuals  to  whom  the  author  has  devoted  an  article  arc  designated  by  him 
as  tmirlaf , a term  denoting  their  foreign  origin  and  the  precise  meaning  of 
which  shall  Ite  given  farther  on.  The  reason  assigned  by  Ibn  Khaldun  for  this 
peculiarity  may  not  l)e  completely  satjsfaetory,  but  it  is  slated  in  a manner 
so  highly  cbaraclerislic  of  that  Avriier  that  it  cannot  fail  to  interest  the  Euro- 
pean reader. 

" The  (ilvslim)  religion,"  says  he,  when  first  proiniilgatetl,  did  [not 
“ include  (the  knoiikdije  of)  cither  science  or  art;  such  was  the  extreme 
“ simplicity  of  that  notiiiidie  civilisation  (to  tchich  this  doctrine  iras  adapted). 
“ The  articles  of  the  law,  or,  in  other  terms,  the  commandments  and 
“ prohibitions  of  God,  were  then  lx)rne(not  in  books  bat)  in  the  hearts  of  men. 
“ who  knew  that  these  maxims  drew  their  origin  from  the  Book  of  Cod 
“ and  from  the  practice  (sunna)  of  the  Prophet  himself.  The  people,  at  that 
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“ lime,  I'oiisisled  of  Arabs  wholly  i"norant  of  llip  inode  by  which  learning 
“ is  taught,  of  the  art  of  composing  works  and  of  the  inciins  by  which 
“ knowledge  is  enregistered;  for  to  these  points  they  had  not  hitherto  directed 
“ their  attention.  Under  the  companions  of  Muhammad  and  their  immediate 
“ suci'cssnrs  things  continued  in  the  same  slate;  and,  during  that  periixl, 
“ the  designation  of  kiirr/t  (readers)  was  applied  to  those  who,  being  not 
“ totally  devoid  of  learning,  knew  by  heart  and  conimuniiated  information. 
“ Such  were  the  persons  who  could  repeat  the  Koran,  relate  the  sayings  of 
“ the  Prophet,  and  cite  the  example  of  his  conduct  in  different  circumstances. 
'*  {This  was  a necessary  duly)  inasmuch  as  the  articles  of  the  law  could  only  l>e 
“ known  from  the  Koran  and  from  the  Tr.'iditions  which  serve  to  explain  it. 
“ The  blessed  Prophet  himself  said : I leace  with  you  two  Ihinys  which,  as  luny  as 
‘‘  you  adhere  thereto,  will  preserve  you  from  error:  these  are,  the  Book  of  God  and  my 
“ practice  (sunna). 

“ Rut,  under  the  reign  of  ar-Rashid,  this  imxle  of  oral  tninsmission,  now  so 
“ long  continueil,  rendered  necessary  that  the  (traditional]  explanation  of  the 
“ Koran  should  be  set  down  in  writing,  and  that  the  text  of  the  Traditions 
“ should  be  secured  against  .alteration,  lest  they  should  lie  corrupted.  To 
distinguish  the  authentic  Tiadilions  from  those  of  less  credibility,  an 
“ exact  knowledge  of  the  isndils  (1)  was  found  necessary,  and  a close  scrutiny 
“ was  directed  into  the  character  of  those  persons  through  whom  traditional 
knowledge  had  passed  down. 

“ Whilst  the  maxims  of  law  deduced  from  the  Koran  and  the  summ  ra|iidly 
“ augmented  in  number,  the  purity  of  the  Arabic  tongue  underwent  a.gradual 
“ alteration;  it  therefore  became  necessary  to  lix  the  rules  of  grammar;  and, 
“ as  none  of  the  sciences  connected  with  the  law  could  lie  mastered  till  the 
“ mind  had  acquired  the  faculties  of  elicitation,  deduction,  investigation,  and 
comparison  (the  attainment  of  which  depended  on  a prior  acquaintance 
“ with  the  principles  of  the  language,  the  rules  of  elicitation,  those  of  com- 
“ parison,  and  the  arguments  by  which  the  dogmas  of  the  faith  could  l>e 
“ defended),  the  acquisition  of  these  sciences  could  not  be  effected  without 
the  previous  development  of  certain  mental  faculties  under  the  tuition  of 
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“ a master.  Hence  resulted  that  these  sciences  took  their  place  among  the 
“ iprofeisiormt\  arts;  and,  as  arts  do  not  flourish  hut  among  peo|)le  settled  in 
'•  fixed  alsides  (a  state  of  civiiistitiun  from  which  the  Arabs  were,  of  all 
“ mankind,  the  farthest  removed),  .science  l»ecaiiie  a pr«>duct  of  donticiliaiion, 
“ and  the  Arabs  were  therefore  averse  to  its  acquisition.  But  the  domiciled 
“ people  cousi.sted,  at  that  time,  of  Persians,  nmu  liu,  and  other  persons  who 
“ h.ad  adopted  the  Persian  habits  of  settled  life;  for  them,  the  arts  and  the 
“ sciences  were  a customary  occupation , these  habits  having  taken  riMit 
“ among  them  at  the  origin  of  the  Persian  empire.  Thus  SilKiwaih(l),  the 
“ master  in  the  art  of  grammar.al  Farisi ',2),at  a later  peri<Kl,  and,  after  them, 

ar-Zajjkj  (3),  were  natives  of  Persia;  the  majority  of  those  who  (to  the  great 
“ advantage  of  Islamism]  preserved  the  Traditions  (by  kumiiirj  them  by  heart) 
“ were  Persians  or  iiaturaliscti  in  Persia;  all  the  learned  in  the  fundamentals 
“ of  jurisprudence  were  Persians,  a fact  of  which  the  readfl'  is  well  aware; 
“ .so  also  were  the  dogmatic  theologians  and  most  of  the  commentators  of 
“ the  Koran. 

••  The  Arabs  who  were  contemporary  with  this  state  of  civilisation  pre- 
“ ferred  the  customs  of  nomadic  life:  under  the  Abbasides , the  exei'cise  of 
“ military  <ommand  and  their  occupations  in  the  servii-e  of  government 
“ diverted  their  attention  from  learning  and  study;  attached  to  the  state  in 
“ the  quality  of  protectors  and  (subardinale'!  rulers,  they  w ere  withheld  by  pride 

from  engaging  in  literary  avocations,  which,  as  we  have  just  remarked, 
“ had  assumed  the  rank  of  arts;  and  we  know  that  persons  accustomed  to 
“ command  others  look  upon  the  arts  with  scorn.  They,  in  consequence, 
“ left  such  studies  to  the  Persians  and  the  mixed  race  {spmnij  from  the  inter - 
“ mmriaije  of  the  roiiqueron  with  the  rotiqnered),  fidly  acknowledging  their  ser- 
“ vices  in  the  cultivalioii  of  science.” 

The  influence  of  the  same  principle  by  w’hich  Ibn  Khaldiln  was  guided 
throughout  his  Proleyomena  is  strongly  marked  in  this  passage;  led  away  by 
his  passion  fur  generalizing , he  examined  every  question  in  the  abstract , 


(1)  Sm  .ol.Jj  |Mge  3*®-  y % a)ef 

(i)  S«e  vnlJIiMgc  37V.- 

(3)  Voi^^p.  2S.~l!en?  Ibn  Khatdbn  haf  fallen  into  a mistake;  ai-Zajjkj  waa  preceptor  to  al-Kiriii  and 
died  at  Iran  nri;  yean  before  him. 
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and  always  assumed  thal,  for  one  elfm,  a single  cause  was  (|iiile  suflicieni. 
This  rule  is  by  no  means  so  certain  as  he  imagined,  and  its  weakness  is  ina- 
nifesi  in  the  present  case.  That  the  Arabs,  when  on<t?  converted  into  a 
(M'ople  of  rulers  and  t)4'cu|iied  in  (he  exercise  of  power,  neglected  Irarn- 
ing  and  left  its  cultui-e  to  foreigners  is  a fact  attested  by  history ; that  they 
were  restrainetl  by  juide  from  such  a |iursuit  is  natural  enough  ( not 
however  because  they  considered  it  in  the  light  of  an  art,  hut  Itecause  it 
would  have  lietrayed  their  own  ignorance  and  imapacity),  yet  it  still  remains 
to  1h!  explained  why  foreigners  w’cre  induced  to  devote  their  minds  to  the 
study  of  Jloslim  law  and  Arabic  literature. 

Tlmugh  it  should  appear  pi’esumptiKuis  to  control  the  judgments  of 
perhaps  the  ablest  philosophical  wrimr  which  Islamism  ever  produced,  the 
attempt  may  Ik*  justified  in  some  cases,  and  this  is  one  of  the  nuniljer.  The 
question  w hich  Ihn  Khaldiln  overlooked  aihnits  of  an  easy  sohituui:  learning 
was  the  only  path  by  which  niendK*rs  of  the  comiuered  nations  could  hope  to 
rt'ach  a position  which  might  ensure  them  (he  respect  of  their  masters;  and 
by  learning  we  are  to  undersUind  such  branches  of  knowledge  as  could  serve 
to  elucidate  (he  doctrines  of  Islamism  and  deveh>p  (he  prini'iples  of  the  law: 
they  saw  the  Arab  government  unable  to  apply  to  the  new  suite  of  things 
hv  wliieli  it  was  surrounded  those  vague  and  incoherent  maxims  of  jurispru- 
dence which  were  furnished  by  the  Koran,  the  Traditions,  and  the  practice 
of  the  first  Moslinis;  they  felt  that  the  fatuities  of  mind  which  they  had 
themselves  derix-ed  from  an  advanced  stale  of  civilisation  could  he  applietl 
with  advantage  to  the  task  of  ctilleciing  and  discussing  the  Traditions,  clearing 
up  the  obscurities  of  the  Koran  by  the  slmly  of  Arabic  literature,  and 
inoniding  into  a regular  system  the  ordinaiues  of  the  law  . 'I'his  they  under- 
took :md  accomplished;  labouring  to  esiahlisli  their  own  right  to  public 
rcsiMi’t,  thev  gave  consistence  to  Islamism:  and  the  cumpiests  of  the  Arabs 
m eivi:d  stability  from  llie  more  fieaceliil  occupations  of  the  mmrhs. 

The  woril  maidu  (^y)  is  derived  Irom  the  verb  uala  to  be  near) ; its 
grammatical  form  show's  it  to  iK-huig  to  tluit  class  of  nouns  wliich  :ire  called 
noum  o/"  p/acc  and  serve  fq‘’dc:agnpte  ijihcr  the  p/o^  in  whirli 

the  actum  indicated  by  the  verb  of  the  same  rotil  lakes  eflcet,  or  tlie  mbjerl  in 
which  ihcstfltf  of  beimi  expressed  by  that  verb  has  its  existenee.  The  signifi- 
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cation  of  the  won!  mairla  is  therefore  llie  jihee  in  trhirh,  or  Ihr  perum  in  frhom* 
proximity  esixtt,  aiiil,  in  its  ordinary  applicsition.  it  serves  to  denote  the  ideas 
of  nuistcr  and  sinrr,  pnlron  and  rlient,  rompaitmi,  iiriijhbour,  ronfedrratc.  relation 
{affiuis],  the  yrnnter  nml  the  rereirer  of  a fomor,  etc.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  one 
general  idea  pervades  iliese  various  signilieations.  tliat  of  proximity,  either  in  a 
physical  or  a moral  sense.  The  primitive  signilication  of  the  verh  renia  is 
al.so  apparent  in  the  di'rivative  mtU  prupiiiipitix] , which  serves  to  express 
the  idea  of  frieinl , and  that  of  xoiiil,  heeause  saints  are  near  to  (lod. 

The  relationship  In'twcii  patron  and  client  is  termed  irahl  and  it  im- 
plies mutual  assistance  (tamlsur).  This  mulnal  assistance  embraces  two  condi- 
tions; 1;  The  obligation  of  tile  patron  [iil  nwirk  al-aala)  to  pay  the  diya,  or 
line  for  blooil  T,  iiicurrcal  by  the  client  [al-mittrla  al-nsfal)-,  2.  The  right  ol  the 
patron  tA  inherit  of  the  client;  or,  in  oilier  terms,  that  the  patron  should 
liecoine  his  client’s  (laliiln  rantouier)  and  udrith  (si;;!;  heir]. 

H'aW  results  from  enfranchisement  or  from  approxiiiiaiion;  it  is  therefore 
of  two  kinds,  relalionthip  by  enfranrhisement  [irnld  'l-atdka),  called  also  relation-^ 
ship  by  farour  [mild  'n-nfmn],  and  relnthmliip  by  approximation  {vnll  'l-mmrdidt,: 
terms  for  wliidi  may  be  substituted  in  Knglish  effeetiw  patronaye  and  adnplire 
patrnnnije. 

EfI’ective  patronage  is  established  by  enfranchisement.  The  enfranchised 
slave  iiCComes  the  client  of  liiin  w ho  enfranchises,  and  if  he  die  without  male 
heirs,  his  properly  is  inherited  by  ihe^Jlitinchiser  or  his  heirs.  ITfective 
[Kitronage  is  valid  not  only  when  the  two  p:ii  tics  are  Muslims,  but  when  they 
are  both  iidideis,  or  wlien  one  is  a Muslim  and  the  other  an  infidel. 

Adoptive  patronage  is  established  by  a contract  made  with  mutual  consent, 
us  wbeti  a person  makes  profession  of  Islamism  to  another  person,  and  then 
says  : '•  Thou  art  my  mairla  (piitron)^  to  inherit  of  me  when  I die  and  to  pay 

il;  lh(*  liiyn  i<  thr  penalty  impnMitl  on  the  author  of  a hrimtritie  per  infortunium,  it  con>Ui«  of  one 
huntiinl  raniri^,  ut  i ne  ihuuMud  |ii«rrr»  of  g<»ld  .dinars,,  or  twelu*  tbuufand  pier««  of  kilrrr  {derhimti.  fhe 
diya  Ittrurrc'l  f*«r  *1^  httmlrulp  of  a «oinati.  n t'.hrUliati.  n Jew.  or  aMagian,  I*  half  the  nrdinar)  The 

di'ifa  ia  inrurre^)  for  having  ocra»ionrd  the  Iom  of  the  ivvo  hand*,  or  of  ihr  l«n  feel»  or  of  the  ivio  ryet;  (hr 
iou  of  a hand.  f<>ot,  or  rye,  reqiMT*  the  peiully  of  i>  half  diya  The  wholi'tffyn  is  iitrorreU  for 

baling  caotrd  thr  loat  of  the  nose,  nr  of  I'e  hearing,  or  of  the  reason,  or  of  tbe  tongue,  or  of  the  seiual 
organs,  ri< 
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“ the  fine  for  me  when  I am  ;imerccd;  ” and  the  ollter  replies  ; “ I accept," 
or  : “ 1 form  proximity  witli  tliee." 

Tlie  necessary  conditions  of  tliis  act  arc  that  tlie  future  client  should  ts' 
witliout  heirs,  that  lie  should  not  lie  an  Arab  or  a niawla  to  an  Arab,  that  no 
other  person  liad  already  engaged  to  pay  the  fine  for  blood  in  case  of  his 
iMiing  amerced,  and  that  the  right  of  inheriting  and  tlie  obligation  of  paying 
the  line  should  be  enounced  when  forming  the  contract.  Islamisin  in  one  or 
both  |)arties  is  nut  a nccc‘ssary  condition , according  to  the  majority  of  the 
doctors : aziiiimi  may  conti'act  u alil  with  a zimtiii  or  with  a Muslim,  and  a Muslim 
w ith  a ziimni;  a man  may  also  cuntitict  it  with  a woman,  and  a woman  with  a 
man;  neither  is  it  ncccsstiry  that  the  act  sliuuld  pass  in  a Muslim  country.  The 
children  of  the  client  (Imm  after  the  contract,  fur,  liefore  it,  he  was  without 
heirs,)  are  bound  by  that  act  and  lienclit  by  the  advantages  which  it  assures 
them.  Adoptive  |inlrunagc  confers  on  the  foreign  neophyte  all  the  civil 
rights  posse.ssed  by  a Muslim,  and  by  it  he  has  the  advantage  of  chosing  his 
nilkiln . 

In  the  eyes  of  the  Moshni  law  every  individual  must  have  an  nilkila,  that  is, 
a person  or  a body  of  men  bound  to  pay  the  fine  of  bhxid  if  he  lie  aimTced. 
The  niikila  of  a man  are  all  those  who  arc  inscribed  on  the  stime  roll  ducau  : 
with  him,  if  he  be  engaged  in  military  service,  or  if  he  receive  a pension 
from  the  public  treasury;  otherwise,  it  is  his  trilie  or  family;  then|^|>a- 
tron,  then  his  clients:  and  if  he  hay^no  aJkila,  the  public  treasury  yiays  fur 
him.  If  he  inhabit  a city  or  its  suburb,  all  the  enregistered  inhabiianl.s 
form  his  adkila,  and  if  he  exert ise  a profession  there,  all  the  memliers  of 
the  stinie  trade  are  his  adkila.  C:ich  class  of  zimmis  is  the  adkila  of  its  indi- 
vidii.al  members;  the  adkila  of  a iiiaula  by  enfranchisement  are  the  emanci- 
|)ator  and  kimlred  of  the  emancipator,  and  the  adkila  of  a man  ia  hy  aiyiruxima- 
liun  are  his  patron  and  patron’s  kindreti. 
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The  I’ounw*  of  study  univors;dly  followotl  in  Miihniiiined;in  roiinlrips  has 
l)OPn  briody  iiidicnit'd  in  llio  lirsl  voliiinc  of  diis  work  (I \ lint  it  is  iiiucli  to 
Ik?  regroiii'd  ijial  the  infornialiiui  we  {misscss  on  this  siilijecl  is  very  slight, 
and  that  the  system  of  mental  rnlliire  ivquisite  to  fonn  a well-ediiealed  Mos- 
lim  is  a jioint  on  whieh  great  ohsenrity  still  prevaijs.  And  yet  the  impor- 
taiia'  of  obtaining  a Hear  insight  into  the  causes  whieh  gave  to  the  character 
of  a great  and  polished  nation  itsp<>enliar  cast  and  form  cjinnot  but  be  deeply 
felt.  Were  it  possible  to  dissipate  the  obscurity  in  which  this  question  is 
involved,  a more  exact  idea  would  then  be  formed  of  the  Moslim  mind  and 
.Moslim  civilisation.  In  such  an  investigation  the  works  of  Arabic  authors 
might  lie  expected  to  aiVord  the  highest  assistance,  but  unfortunately  the  do- 
cuments which  they  have  left  on  this  subject  do  not  eiuible  us  to  view  it 
in  all  its  bearings.  These  itidications  are  not,  however,  w'ithout  their  value; 
they  aid  us  to  understand  some  parts  of  the  system,  and  from  the  parts  we 
mav  juilge  of  the  whole.  One  of  the  tnost  curious  is  that  given  by  Ibn  Khal- 
diln|in  his  Proirgomem,  whei-e  he  expresses  himself  thus ; 

“ To  teach  children  the  Koran  is  a sign  of  religion  shown  by  the  Moslims 
" in  all  their  cities,  and  a duty  which  they  universally  fullil ; for  by  this 
“ means  the  faith  is  (irmly  planted  in  the  youthful  heart,  as  also  a know- 


ledg<?  of  the  dogmas  which  are  enounced  in  the  verses  of  that  book.  The 


Koran  is  therefore  the  basis  on  which  are  reared  the  future  faculties  of 
the  mind;  for  that  which  is  learned  at  an  early  age  remains  deeply  im- 
pressed on  the  memory  atid  serves  as  a foundation  for  what  follows,  and 
we  know  that  the  form  of  the  edilice  is  determined  by  the  disposition  of 
the  foundations.  * 

“ The  dilTerenl  systems  followed  iti  tejiching  children  the  Koran  arc  dis- 
tinguished by  the  peculiar  faculties  developed  by  each.  In  Maghrib • (.•!/- 
giert  and  Morocco),  tiuit  Inwik  is  taught  without  any  accompaniment;  they 


(1^  See  vol.  I.  Iiiiroduction,  pagr  txu 
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begin  by  making  lln?  scholar  read  ii  over;  tlien  be  learns  il  by  bcarl  from 
“ (be  edition  of  (he  test  received  in  (bat  country;  and  be  is  instructed,  at 
“ the  same  time,  in  its  peculiar  ortbograpliy,  the  i|ucstiuns  to  vvliicb  it 
*•  gives  rise,  and  the  various  readings  remarked  in  the  systems  of  those 
“ (ancient  iimten)  by  whom  it  was  transmitted  down.  Till  (his  first  step  l;e 
“ surmounted,  every  thing  else,  such  as  Traditions,  jurisprudence,  poetry,  and 
'*  the  idiom  of  the  desert  Arabs,  is  excluded.  It  therefore  happims  that  a 
“ failure  in  this  early  stage  of  the  pupil  s prepress  puts  an  entire  stop  to 
**  his  career. 

“ Such  is  (he  iniHle  of  instruction  followed  in  the  cities  of  Maghrib  and  in 
some  Iterlier  towns  where  (he  example  has  been  adopted;  il  applies  etpially 
' ' to  the  scholar  who  has  not  attained  the  age  of  puberty,  aud  to  persons  more 
“ advanced  in  years  who  intend  to  recommence  (heir  studies;  the  result  is, 
that  tiu;  Maghribins  arc  more  intimately  acquainted  with  (he  orthugniphy 
“ of  (he  Korun,  and  know  it  by  heart  much  letter  than  people  of  other 
••  countries. 

“ In  Spain  they  proceed  otherwise;  for,  whilst  they  make  it  a rule  Ui  teach 
“ the  readiug  of  tl^e  Korun  and  its  orthography  as  actiudly  used  (bet.'iuse 
“ they  consider  that  l>ook  as  the  foundation  of  learning,  the  groundwork  of 
‘‘  education,  and  the  basis  of  religion  aud  the  sciences),  they  instruct  tlieir 
children  at  the  same  time  in  poetry,  epistolary  writing,  the  principles  of 
“ grammar,  and  (he  art  of  penmanship.  The  ac({uisiliou  of  this  laslaccom- 
“ piishment  occupies  scholars  till  the  age  of  puberty,  so  that  whilst  youths 
“ obtain  a knowledge  of  grammar  and  an  acquaiiiUiucc  with  the  works  of 
“ the  poets,  they  Itecoiue  skilful  penmen  and  persevere,  nearly  all,  in  the 
“ pursuit  of  learning.  Dm  learning  subsists  by  transmission,  and,  as  its  trans- 
“ mission  bus  been  interrupted  in  (he  provinces  of  Spain,  (he  students  of 
“ that  couuiry  can  only  acquire  such  portions  of  knowledge  as  are  acce.ssibic 
" from  the  first  steps  of  (heir  education.  This  is  however  sufliciciit  for  him 
‘‘  whom  (iod  directs,  aud  it  gives  him  the  means  of  reaching  other  branches 
■ ‘ of  le:irniug. 

“ In  Ifrikiya  (the  iirorinee  of  Tiinis),  they  generally  instruct  their  children 
" in  the  Traditions  whilst  teaching  them  the  Koran,  to  which  they  add  the 
“ principles  of  the  sciences  and  some  of  the  questions  which  they  involve; 
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“ but,  as  their  chief  object  is,  to  eoimiiiinicalc  a corrt?ct  knowledge  of  the 
*'  text  and  various  readings  of  that  book,  tiicart  of  penmanship  is  neglected. 

“ In  the  &tst  instruction ^^nlso  of  a mixed  nature,  Init  I do  not  know  to 
■ what  length  it  is  carrii.tl;  we  have  heen  told  however  that  they  pay  more 
“ attention  to  the  culture  of  penmanship  and  of  the  sciences  than  to  the 
••  study  of  the  Koran. 

“ The  people  of  Ifrikiya  and  ^laghrih,  by  confining  tlieir  application  to  the 
“ Konin,  can  never  attain  the  faculty  of  ma.stering  the  language.  The 
“ reason  of  this  we  shall  here  explain:  .No  peculi:ir  faculty  can  be  develo- 
‘‘  ped  ill  the  mind  by  the  study  of  the  Koran,  liecaiisc  the  declaration  th:it  it  is 
“ impossible  to  produce  anything  equal  to  it  prevents  it  from  lieing  taken 
“ as  a model  fiM'  imitation;  so  that  the  student,  though  he  may  acquire  an 
“ ample  share  of  s^yritual  merit,  can  neither  obtain  a good  command  of 
“ Arabic  nor  a facility  of  diction.  The  people  of  Ifrikiya  are  perhaps  more 
“ advanced  in  this  last  respect  than  those  of  Maghrib,  because,  in  studying 
the  Koran,  they  learn  Traditions  and  scientific  rules;  they  have  therefore 
“ a certain  command  of  language,  hut  they  do  nut  attain  elegance  of  ex- 
“ pression. 

" The  habit  of  teaching  pupils,  of  repeating  poems  and  epistles,  and  of 
“ studying  the  rules  of  gramiuar  is  so  general  in  Spain,  tiuit  the  natives  of  that 
“ country  have  acquired  a complete  mastery  of  the  Arabic  tongue  ; but  in  the 
other  branches  of  knowledge  their  skill  is  inferior,  !;ec:iuse  thev  have  not 
“ |iaid  sullicicnt  attention  to  the  Koran  and  the  Traditions,  which  arc  the 
“source  ami  basis  of  the  sciences.  In  granniuir,  however,  and  polite  lite- 
“ ntiire  they  excel  in  a greater  or  le.ss  degree,  accordiiiglv  as  they  have 
“ devoted  more  or  less  lime  to  these  occupations  on  terminating  the  studies 
“ which  engaged  their  youth. 

“ The  kddi  Ahil  Hakr  Ihn  al-Arabi  ;l)  has  laid  down,  in  his  llihln,  a liighly 
“ curious  and  original  phin  of  stmly.  lie  propo.ses  lluit  youths  should  be  first 
••  iiistrucleil  in  grammar  and  the  works  of  llie  poets,  conformably  to  the 
*•  Spanish  custom,  ‘ for.'  .says  lie,  ‘ language  is  enregistertHl  in  its  poetry, 
“ ' and  llic  corruption  of  the  language  renders  it  necessary  that  you  shoiilil 
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“ ‘ coninx’iicc  liy  that  and  l»y  grainniar;  yon  slioiild  then  pass  to  arithmetic, 
” • and,  having  acquired  an  idi'a  of  its  rides,  you  may  [troceed  to  the  study  ol' 
■'  ' the  Koran,  which,  hy  means  of  tliose  preparatory  labours,  will  la?  found 
‘ rnui  h easier  than  it  generally  is.  You  may  then  coinmeiirc  dogmatic 
“ ‘ theology  loxiil  ml-din)  and  tlie  rundamentals  ol'  jurisprudenci*  [oxill  al-fikli), 
‘alter  wliidi  \ou  may  proceed  to  dialectics  djedel),  and  from  tfiat  to  tfie 
“ • rraditions  and  the  sciences  connected  with  them.'  lie  disapproves 
••  teaching  two  sciences  simultaneously,  unless  the  pupil  lie  reni.arkahly  intel- 
•*  ligent.  Such  are  the  counsels  of  the  kddi,  and  I acknowledge  that  the 
plan  laid  down  hy  him  is  excellent;  hut  settled  custom,  that  inllnential 
“ element  in  tlic  human  character,  renders  it  inadmissible.  In  taking  the 
“ Koran  for  the  basis  of  education,  people  are  actuated  hy  the  desire  of  me- 
“ riting  the  divine  favour,  as,  hy  this  means,  thi‘y  prgtect  youth  agaittst  its 
••  own  follies  and  preserve  it  from  that  le\nty  of  mind  which  not  only  ruins 
the  knowledge  already  obtained  or  interrupts  its  acquisition,  hut  would  also 
••  prevent  the  young  Mosiim  from  learning  the  Koran.  Indeed,  whilst  under 
'*  the  giiardiansliip  of  his  family,  he  may  l>e  retained  in  hahitiial  snhinission, 
“ hut,  when  the  age  of  puberty  delivers  hiW  from  control,  the  storms  of 
“ passion  may  soon  cast  him  away  on  the  coast  of  folly.  They  therefore 
“ kike  advantage  of  the  time  during  which  he  is  under  command,  to  teach  him 
*•  the  Koran,  so  that,  at  a later  period,  he  may  not  l>e  entirely  ignorant  of  its 
“ contents.  However,  were  it  certain  that  the  student  would  persevere  in 
‘‘  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  and  suhmit  to  receive  instruction,  the  system 
proposed  hy  the  kddi  woidd  lie  the  Itest  which  the  |>eople  of  the  Kast  and 
“ the  West  could  adopt;  hut  God  ftrdaiiis  what  he  pleaseth,  and  no  change 
“ can  IteefTecleil  in  His  decisions." 

To  proceed  from  this  first  step  so  well  described  hy  Ihn  Khaldfin  and  fol- 
low tlie  young  Mosiim  in  his  path  through  the  higher  departments  of  study, 
we  must  have  recourse  to  the  biographical  notices  on  their  learned  men. 
The  life  of  Avicenna  offers  us  a transitory  glance  at  his  early  education,  and 
therefore  merits  attention,  hut  much  fuller  information  will  Ik?  obtained  from 
the  autobiography  of  AIkI  al-l.,:itif.  In  this  work,  he  gives  us  a |>eiTect  outline 
of  his  own  studies  under  some  of  the  most  distinguished  masters  of  the  e|xich. 
Were  this  treatise  less  known,  I should  have  felt  it  indispensable  to  in.sert  an 
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exlraci  from  it  here,  but  it  has  Ikoii  rendered  fully  accessible  by  two  editions, 
one  in  Arabic  and  Latin  liy  Mousloy,  and  the  other  in  Andiic  and  Freneh 


by  de  Sacy ; the  latter  so  admindjiy  translated  and  commented  that,  were  I to 
undertake  a new  version  of  it  into  Eiifjlish,  1 feel  1 should  rest  lar— very  far 
indeeil — beneath  that  illustrious  orientalist,  my  deeply  venerated  master. 


Khaldun  in  his  autobiography.  lie  informs  us  that,  having  learned  to  n-ad 


seven  readings  or  editions,  and  then  combined  these  various  readings  in  a final 
repetition  of  the  text.  During  this  oi  cupation  he  went  over  the  Koran  twenty- 
one  times,  and  in  a twenty-second  repetition,  he  went  over  all  the  various 
readings.  Ilelinishud  liv  the  lecture  of  the  two  editions,  or  systems  of  read- 
ings,taught  byYakub(lj.  .\t  this  |)oriod,  two  other  works  occupied  his  atten- 
tion: the  Idt/iu/a,  a poem  oflbn  Firro  as-Shiitibi,  on  the  leadings  of  the  Koran, 
and  the  Miija,  another  poem  by  the  same  author  on  the  orthography  of  that 
hook  (2'.  lie  next  studied  the  Tnkassi,  a treatise  composed  by  Ibii  .Alxl  al- 
Barr  io)  on  the  Traditions  citeil  in  the  Miiicatin  (-4),  and  a great  niiivber  of 
other  works,  such  as  the  Tasliil  (3)  of  Ibn  Malik  and  Ibn  al-Iladjib’s  (6)  abridg- 
ment of  jurisprudence,  hut  these  last  he  did  not  get  off  by  he:irt.  During  ' 
the  same  period  he  cultivated  the  art  of  grammar  under  the  tuition  of  his 
father  and  of  the  first  masters.  He  perused  also  the  Six  Pods  (7),  l\ic  Haindsn,. 
the  jmenis  of  Abd  TammAni  (8),  part  of  al-Mutanabhi’s  (9)  poetical  works,  and 
some  of  the  picies  preserved  in  the  kitdb  al- Aglnhii  (10: . Under  Shams  ed- 

11)  lk‘ninin«  Yaj^  Ibn  hhak  al-Hadumt,  one  uf  ihe  rmuUrt.  given  hy  llin  KbaililtAii. 

(i)  See  page  itfU  nf  ibU  voiumr.  Ilv  ibr  Hlmiya,  Ibn  kbnlvIAn  mran^  1o  fk*{giiale  Ibn  Firr»>‘»  Ilirz  u/- 

i3'  Id  a vubtrquenL  volumr  mil  hr  found  tbo  life  of  Ibn  Abd  cl-harr.  * 

14}  Smi  page  519.  note  (12  , of  thi«  volumr.  ' 

(5)  Till*  1b  a iresliBenn  grammar  b)  Ibn  M41ik,  ibr  author  of  tbr  AZ/iya,  «bo  died  .i.H.  1!27.'l-l; 

See  )l.  de  Sac^'t  Anthohgit  (irammaticale,  page*  2A.1.  315  and  Klurgrl'i  llajji  Khalifa,  (oni  II.  page  290. 

(6)  Sc«  page  IU3  of  tliU  volume. 

'7‘  The  Mix  portu  are  Amro  1-KaU.  >4bigha,  Aikama,  iiEubaih,  Tarafa.  and  .\ntara.  See  pagr  x of  mv  , 
preface  to  the  iliiran  d'Amro  'hhah. 

(K1  Sac  vol.  I.  page  34A. 

[9}  Sea  vol.  I.  page  102. 

tfO  See  vo).  II.  luge  219. 


Another  contrihntion  to  the  s.ime  stock  of  documents  is  furnished  hv  Ihii 


the  Konin  .ind  got  it  off  hy  heart,  he  rc:id  it  again  according  to  each  of  the  ' 
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din  :il-Kis;ii,  chief  iraditionist  of  Tunis,  he  perused  iMusiim’s  colleclion  of 
Tradilions  and  received  a j^eneral  licence  (ijfhn\  In  law  he  studieil  the 
abridf'inenl  of  the  Mudaimcnm  {1)  composed  by  Abii  Said  al-Bar.idai,  and  liie 
exposition  of  tbe  doctrines  held  by  the  si’Ct  of  Malik,  lie  followed,  besides,  a 
}tenerd  course  of  law  and  learned  Malik's  Miiirnlla;  certificates  were  also 
obtained  by  him  authoi  izin^  him  to  leach  that  book,  th<‘  Sinii  ar-ItnxiV  [2>,  the 
treatise  of  Ibn  S;dah  on  the  I'raditions,  and  many  other  works,  lie  olitained 
access  to  the  lihmry  of  Abd  al-.Muhaimin  al-lladraini,  cbief  Iraditionist  and 
grammarian  of  .Morocco,  who  had  accompanied  to  the  city  of  Tunis  .\hu  'I- 
llasan,  the  sovereign  of  that  empire,  in  the  rpialily  of  secretary  of  state. 
This  collection  (d’  books  consisted  of  more  than  three  tbousami  volumes 
on  the  Traditions,  law,  grammar,  philology,  the  intell(>clual  sciences,  gene- 
ral literature,  and  (Kietry;  these  manuscripts  weiv  all  of  the  highest  cor- 
rectness and  their  authenticity  was  guaranteed  by  cerlilicates  annexed  to 
them.  Under  another  master  he  studied  logic,  dogmatic  theology,  juris - 
prudemT,  and  all  the  inlelleclii.'d  and  philosophical  .si  iem-es.  Whilst  pursuing 
bis  studies,  be  followed  the  public  lectures  at  Tunis,  and  attended  the 
assemblies  held  by  the  first  doctors  ami  professors  of  the  place,  lie  linally 
devoted  three  years  to  study  under  a shinkli  called  .\bu  .Abd  .Allah  al-Alibali 
“ and  then”,  says  he,  “ I fell  that  1 knew  something.  " Ihn  Khaldun 
terminated  his  studies  in  the  twenlietb  or  twenty-first  year  of  bis  age  (3). 

(I)  Sp!<*  AOl.  II.  Hfi, 

|2;  Vnl.  II.  12R. 

3}  This  notic<‘  was  just  (erminaled.  when  a larirt*  inammTtpl.  r^niaiiiiiif;  ll»e  hiognipItA  of  the  doctor  and 
bislorinii  Ahmad  ibii  All  Ihn  HaJ.ir  al-AikaUni.  by  the  hdfi:  Slums  ad-diii  .Muhanitmil  .UPSakliAwi.  fell  inlt> 
the  wriier's  hainls.  A rhapler  of  this  work  is  devoted  to  (he  hislnrv-  of  Ibn  Hajar's  vtoith,  iravels.  studies, 
rlc.:  but  il  is  drawn  up  in  surh  a manner  that  to  make  an  Analysis  of  it  would  be  a diRieuit  task-  We 
find  however  ilut  he  bciran  by  leArning  the  Koran  by  heart,  and  pi  ttcecdnl  to  (he  study  of  the  I’radiliuns  and 
jurisprudence:  following,  in  fact,  the  same  sytkiera  which  has  been  already  indiealrti  in  tbe  intruducKoii  of 
our  first  volume.  « 
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A ASIM  IBN  ABI  N-N A.II  I). 

Aim  Bakr  Aasim  was  the  sou  of  Aliii  'n-Najud  Babdala,  a maitln  lo  irilM- 
of  Jadima  Ibii  Malik  Ibii  Nasr  Ibn  Koain  ibn  Asad,  ills  ac(|uaiul.an(-(;  witb  tbi- 
koraiiii-  readm/t  dn‘w  upon  him  gi’iieral  nolice  and  ranked  him  as  one  of  the 
seven  great  niaslei-s  of  (hat  science.  He  bad  learm-d  it  from  Abn  AIhI  ar-Bab- 
man  as-Snlami(r  and  Zirr  Ibn  Hubaish  (2);  he  taught  il  lo  Aim  Bakr  Ibn 
Aiyasb  (me  reil.  I.  page  S.'iS)  and  Abi'i  Omar  al-Baz7.a/.  (3),  but  (hose  two  varieil 
very  mneb  in  (heir  manner  of  leading  eeriain  words.  Aasini  diid  al  Kufa,  A.II. 
127  (A.  I).  7'i4-5}. — Tlie  word  mjlid  signifies  a female  irild  <m  not  prenjuaut . 
oibci-s  say  (bat  she  is  thus  designated  when  keeping  wateb  on  (be  top  of  a 
bill,  — Some  persons  stale  that  Bahdala  was  bis  inolber’s  name  (not  his  fiillxr's  , 


(1)  Aba  Ahd  sr-KabmAn  Abd  AMah  Ibn  Habib  aa^alani  al-KAG  (a  fnambar  of  rA«  ttibn  of  5H/aim  and  a 
native  of  h'lifa)  «U8  bom  in  the  lifeiimr  of  Mubaininad.  He  loomed  lo  read  the  Koran  under  ibe  iuiti<Ni  of  tbe 
kbalif^  OtbmAii  ami  All.  and  liken  taught  the  Mine  seience  in  Ibe  great  moique  of  kafa.  Hr  died  A . !l.  74 
(-V.D.  A93-4). — {Ad-I>ahabi’*  TabakAt  ai-KurrA.) 

(i)  Abu  Mii7atn  Zirr  Ibn  llubaub  Ibn  Hubisa.  a member  of  the  tribe  of  A>ad  and  a native  of  KUfa.  «a«  one 
of  ihe  great  makterg  in  the  art  of  reading  the  Koran.  He  aa*  relebrated  alM>  ai  a pliilologui.  and  died  at  a 
verv  advanced  age.  A.  H.  K2{A.  D.  701).— (Ad-Dababi’«  rnboAdf  al-KurrA.  fol.  b.) 

(3)  Abu  Omar  llaf^  Ibn  Abi  DAaUd  al-Raiifti,  the  diM'ipIe  of  al^Aldm,  «as  a native  of  KUfa  and  a mawla  to 
(he  tribe  of  A«ad.  Born  A H.  90  fA.D.  70B-9);  died  A II.  180  (A.D.  790-7).— (m.  n/-Af«rrd.) 
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ABU  BURDA  IBN  ABI  MUSA. 

.M)u  Biirda  Aamir  was  the  son  of  Alin  Miisa  AIkI  Allah  Ihn  Kais  al-Ashari, 
one  of  Muhammad’s  companions,  who  had  come  to  him  from  Yemen  with  the 
Asharites  when  they  became  converts  to  Islamism  (1).  Muhammad  Ihn  Saad 
mentions  in  his  TahaMt  Uiat  Ahii  Burda  succeeded  to  Shuraih  (tve  rol.  I.  p.CIi); 
as  kadi  of  Kufa.  By  the  nohlciu^ssof  his  conduct  and  hy  his  virtues  he  attained 
a high  reputation.  Abu  Musa,  when  governor  of  Basra,  married  Taniya  the 
daughter  of  Dammun,  a native  of  Taif,  and  she  bore  him  Abu  Buixla;  the  child 
was  put  to  nurse  witlt  llie  tril>e  of  Fukaim,  which  dwelt  at  al-Ghark  (2);  when 
grown  a boy,  lie  was  dresseti  in  two  mantles  (hurda^  by  (hit  fotter-father)  Abu 
Shaikh  Ibn  al-Gharik,  and  brought  to  his  father,  who  then  surnamed  him  Afil} 
Ifurda  ; from  tliat  time  his  real  name  ceased  to  be  given  him.  Abu  Musa  was 
kadi  of  Basra  under  the  khalif  Omar  and  afterwards,  in  tlic  reign  of  Oihman,  he 
, acted  as  a kadi  at  Kufa;  his  'ijrand)ion  Bilal  was  also  kadi  of  Basra:  tliis  was 
the  circumstance  which  gave  rise  to  the  saying,  threr  kddis  in  titcrmion. — The 
jioct  Zii  ’r-Rumma  comjiosed  a number  of  splendid  |Kx:ins  in  praise  of  Bilal,  and 
in  the  following  verse,  addressed  to  his  camel,  he  alludes  to  him  also: 

When  thou  reachest  Bilil  the  (jran</)son  of  Abfl  M4sa  {ihy  loilt  art  at  an  end,)  and 
the  butcher  then  may  wield  his  axe  to  disjoint  thy  limbs. 

He  said  also  of  him ; 

On  hearing  that  the  tribe  were  roaming  through  the  desert  with  their  flocks  in  search 
of  pasturage,  I said  to  Saidah : “ Seek  abundance  near  BilM  1" 

Saidah  was  the  name  of  the  poet’s  camel. — Bilal  was  one  of  the  deputies  in  the 
service  of  Khalid  al-Kasri  (tee  hit  life,  tol.  /.  p.  48  'i);  when  the  latter  was  deprived 
of  tlic  government  of  Arabian  and  Persian  Irak,  his  successor  Yi'isuf  Ibn  Omar 
atli-Thakaii  required  from  him  and  his  agents  an  account  of  what  had  been 
done  with  the  revenues  of  these  provinces,  and  employed  torture  to  make  them 
refund;  al-Kasri  and  Bilal  expired  under  their  sufferings.  In  a book  containing 
a collection  ol  anecdotes  I found  the  following:  At  a public  assembly  Abu  Burda 
was  extolling  the  virtues  of  his  father,  and  mentioned  that  he  had  been  one  of 
Muhammad’s  companions;  he  vaunted  also  the  glory  which  accrued  to  himself 
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in  being  sprung  from  so  illustrious  a parent.  He  held  a long  discourse  on  this 
topic,  till  Uic  poet,  aUFarazdak,  who  happened  to  l>e  present  and  wished  to 
humble  his  pride,  made  tlie  remark  that,  had  Abu  Musa  possessed  no  otlier 
merit  than  that  of  having  cupped  the  Prophet,  such  an  honour  would  have  been 
quite  suflicient  for  his  reputation.  On  this,  Abu  Ruida  got  angrv  (3)  and 
i-eplied  ; “ Yonr  ol>servation  is  true,  but  he  never  cupped  any  person  either  l>e- 
“ fore  or  after.” — “By  Allah!”  evciaimed  al-Farazdak,  “ Ahu  Musa  was  too 
“ good  a man  to  dare  make  his  first  essay  in  cupping  on  the  person  of  the  Pi-o- 
“phet!”  This  i-ctort  silenced  Abu  Rurda  and  forcwl  him  to  smother  his 
anger. — The  follow  ing  anciilote  is  related  by  Ghars  an-Miina  as-Sabi  (4)  in  one 
of  his  works  : “ Abu  Safwan  Klialid  Ibn  Safwan,  a member  of  the  trihe  of 
“ Taniim,  was  celebrated  as  an  eloquent  speaker.  He  used  to  visit  Bilal  Ihn 
“ Abi  Rurda  and  converse  with  him,  hut  his  language  was  frequently  ungrain- 
“ matical.  This  grew  at  length  so  irksome  to  Ril.il,  that  he  said  to  him:  ‘ O 
“ Klialid  I you  make  me  narrations  lit  for  khalifs  to  hear,  but  you  commit  as 
“ many  faults  against  grammar  as  the  women  who  carry  water  in  tlie  streets.' 

“ Stung  with  this  reproach,  Kh.ilid  went  to  learn  grammar  at  the  niostpie,  and  ,^44 
“ some  time  after  he  lost  his  sight.  From  that  period,  whenever  Bilal  rode  bv 
“ in  state,  he  used  to  ask  who  it  was,  and  on  lieing  answered  that  it  was  the 
“ emir,  he  would  say ; ‘ There  goes  a summeiM:loud,  soon  to  be  dispelled.' 

“ AVhen  this  was  told  toBilal,  he  exclaimed  ; ‘ By  Allah  ! it  shall  not  be  dis- 
“ |ielled  till  he  get  a full  shower  from  it ; and  he  then  ordered  him  a whipping 
“ of  two  hundred  strokes.  This  Klialid  was  extremely  giddv  and  never  paid 
“ the  slightest  attention  to  what  he  said.  He  drew  his  descent  from  Amr  Ihn 
“ al-Ahtam  (5',  one  of  Muhammad's  companions;  his  grandfather  AImI  Allah 
“ lieing  that  [lerson’s  son.  Al-Ahtam  was  the  son  of  Sumai  Ibn  Sinan  Ibn 
“ Klialid  Ibn  Minkar,  of  the  trilie  of  Tamim;  and  for  this  reason  he  here  the 
“ siirnaines  of  al-Minkaii  and  at-Tamtmi.  His  real  name  was  Sinan,  hut  when 
“ Kais  Ibn  A.isim  al-Minkari  (6)  struck  him  across  the  moutli  with  his  bow  and 
“ broke  his  front  teeth,  he  was  called  al-Ahtam  (broken-looth).”  Others  sav 
that  his  teeth  were  broken  on  the  battle-day  of  al-Kulab  (7).  Shabib  Ibn 
Shabba  (8)  was  an  uncle  of  this  Khalid. — Ahu  Rurda  died  A.  H.  103  (A.  D. 
721-2),  but  others  place  this  event  in  the  years  104,  106,  and  107.  (Muham- 
mad) Ibn  Saad  says  that  AliA  Rurda  and  as-Shabi  died  in  the  year  103  and  on 
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tlu>  same  day,  which  was  a Friday. — We  shall  explain  ihe  mean  ng  of  ihe  sui- 
nanie  al-Af/mri  in  the  life  of  Ahii  '1-Hasan  . Ki  ; al-Ashai  i. 


(I)  Tbe  ronversion  of  the  Yemirnilei  took  place  in  the  tenth  rear  of  the  Hijra. 

% I am  unable  to  fix  with  anv  (rrtainty  the  situation  of  this  place.  The  author  of  the  .tfrrdai  f ntcreh  savs; 
**nl  Ghark,  a village  in  the  dependencies  of  Marw— a/  Ghork,  a village  in  Yemima.  and  a plantation  of  date- 
**  trees  belonging  to  the  tribe  of  Adi  Ibn  llaiilfa.” 

(3)  The  profes.sioii  of  a cupper  was  considered  by  some  jurisconsults  as  degrading.  In  one  of  (he  Tradiltuns 

it  U said  : **The  price  of  a dog  is  impure,  and  the  wages  of  fornication  are  impure,  and  the  pay  of  a cupper  is 
**  impure.*'— (Matthew's  vol.  II.  page  i.  See  also  tbe  tirst  volume  of  the  present  work.  p.  SOI.) 

(4)  .Mention  has  been  made  of  this  historian  la  the  first  volume,  page  290. 

{S(  Amr.  the  son  of  SinAn  al-.khtain.  an  eminent  chief  of  the  tribe  of  Tamlni.  an  able  orator  and  a good  poet, 
nourished  before  and  after  the  promulgation  of  Islamism.  He  and  Amr  Ibn  ZibrikAn  went  together  to  Mu- 
hammad and  embraced  his  religion.  He  died  A.H.  58  (A  H 677-8i-  For  ftirtber  information  see  RasnuisM'ii  * 
Historia  Antfislamtra,  p.  119  note;  and  his  dddifametifa  ad  ftlam.  p 33. 

(6)  See  vol.  I.  page  166,  note  (17);  RasmnsM<n's  .I'lrlirumento.  p.  67,  and  Hitt.  Al-ilinkari,  tbe 

surname  bonie  by  Kais,  is  derived  from  JfinAor.  the  name  of  one  of  his  anceston.  descended  frmn  Tamtm. 

(7)  For  the  account  of  this  bottle  or  skirmbh  see  Kasniussrn's  Hitt.  Anteitlnm.  p 117- 

(R)  Shabib  Ibn  Shabba.  a celebrated  preacher  (FVAris/.  fol  171),  was  a contemporary  of  the  khalif  abMahdi. 
That  prince  had  a daughter  named  al-Y'Akftla.  of  whom  he  was  so  fond  that  he  cmild  not  bear  to  be  separated 
from  her  a Binglc  instant.  Ho  therefore  had  her  attired  in  the  uniform  of  a page,  so  that  she  might  accompany 
him  when  he  mde  out.  .8he  died  before  him,  and  hr  continued  Inconsolable  for  her  lois  (III  Shabib  Ibn  Sbabbo 
addressed  to  him  a short  but  most  ctfeclivc  exhortation.— (Ibn  al-Athlr's  hdmil,  year  169.) 


AS-SIIABI. 

Al)u  Amr  Aamir  as-Shahi  was  the  son  of  Sharahil  Ibn  AW  Ihn  (1)  Zi  Kilwr  r 
Zu  Kihar  was  one  of  the  princes  of  Yemen.  As-Shahi  sprang  from  llimvar 
and  was  eoiinlW  as  a meiniHn'  of  the  tribe  of  llanidan,  but  Knfa  was  the  place 
of  his  birth.  He  held  a high  rank  among  the  Tdbt*  and  was  distinguished  alMi 
by  his  profound  learning.  It  is  staled  that  Ihn  Omar  (2:  walked  psi  him  one 
dav  whilst  he  was  relating  the  history  of  a vietorions  eampign  made  hv  the  first 
Moslems,  and  said,  on  hearing  the  narration  which  he  made  : “ lie  knows  what 
“ Wits  done  at  the  expedition  Wtler  than  1 who  was  with  it.”  Az-Zniiri  made 
the  ivinark  that  tlie  really  learnetl  men  were  four  in  iiuml>er  ; Ibu  al-Musai- 
yah  I 8)  at  Medina,  as-Shahi  at  Kufa,  al-Hasan  aUBasri  i A)  at  Basra,  and  Mak- 
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Ill'll  :5j  in  Syria.  It  i.s  said  that  he  conversed  willi  five  hundml  of 'the  Pro- 
phet’s companions.  The  following  anecdote  is  related  by  himself:  AIkI  al-Malik 
Ihn  Marwan  sent  me  on  an  embassy  to  tlie  king  of  the  Greeks;  and  that  prince 
addressed  me  a number  of  questions,  to  all  of  wbich  I returned  satisfactorv  an- 
swers. It  was  not  customary  for  amliassadors  to  make  a long  slay  at  his  court, 
but  he  detained  me  so  many  days  tliat  1 desired  impatiently  to  depart.  When 
on  the  [mint  of  quitting  him  he  said  to  me  ; “.Are  you  of  a royal  familv?”  to 
which  1 replied;  “No;  1 am  one  of  the  general  class  of  .Arabs.”  On  this  he 
muttered  some  woids  and  a [laper  was  put  in  my  hand  : “When  you  have  given 
“ to  your  master  an  account  of  your  mi.ssion,”  said  he,  “ pivsent  this  pa|mr  to 
“ him.”  Having  returnal  to  AIkI  al-Malik,  1 informed  him  of  the  results  of  my 
einhassy,  but  I never  thought  of  the  paper,  and  it  was  only  on  jiassing  through 
another  part  of  the  palace  with  the  intention  of  witlidravviiig,  that  I itrollected 
it.  I immediately  went  back  and  presented  it  to  him.  When  he  had  [lernsed 
it  he  asked  me  if  the  Greek  sovereign  had  said  any  thing  to  me  before  hi;  gave 
me  the  paper?  “A'es,”  I re|ilied,  “he asked  me  if  I was  of  a imyal  family, and  I 
“ answered  that  I belonged  to  the  general  class  of  the  Arabs.”  I then  retired  and 
had  reached  the  door  when  I was  brought  back  into  the  khalif’s  presence.  “ Do 
you  know,”  said  he,  “ what  is  in  this  pa|x;r?” — “No,"  said  I ; on  which  he  told 
me  to  read  it.  It  contained  these  woids  : / am  asUmishi'd  that  a pfople  who  harr 
among  Oiem  a man  like  this  could  have  ehoten  aug  other  but  him  for  their  ruler.  “ By 
“.Allah  I”  1 exclaiimd,  “had  I known  the  contents,  I should  not  have  taken 
“ charge  of  it ; had  be  ever  seen  you,  he  would  not  have  said  such  a thing  1" 

— “ .Are  you  aware,”  said  .Abd  al-Malik,  “why  he  wrote  it.” — “I  am  not.” — 

“ It  was  because  he  envied  me  so  able  a servant  as  you,  and  hoped  to  incite  me 
“ by  this  to  pul  you  to  deatli.’’  These  words,  continues  as-Shabi,  reached  at 
length  the  cai-s  of  tlie  Greek  king,  who  acknowledged  dial  such  was  really  his 
design. — As-Shahi  once  spoke  to  Omar  Ihn  llnliaiia,  the  governor  of  the  two 
Iraks,  in  favour  of  some  prisoners,  and  asked  him  to  set  them  at  liberty ; but 
not  lieing  able  to  obtain  his  consent,  he  addressed  him  in  these  terms:  “O  emir! 

“ if  you  have  imprisoned  them  without  cause,  let  your  justice  deliver  them;  and  51/> 
“ if  they  lie  guilty,  let  your  clemency  be  ample  enough  to  reach  them.”  Ibn 
llubaira  immediately  set  them  free, — It  is  staled  by  Katada  that  as-SliMii  wa." 
iKirii  four  years  before  the  death  of  the  khalif  Omar  which  happened  A.  ll.  23;, 
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Imi  KliairTa  Ihn  Kliaiyat  (6)  meniion!>  ihatal-Hasan  al-Rasri  and  he  were  born  in 
ihe  year  21,  and  al-xVsniai  says  that  he  came  into  the  world  at  KuFa,  A.ll.  17. — 
\s-Shabi  ^Yas  a thin  emariated  man,  and  he  once  said,  on  Itein^ asked  the  cause- 
“ I was  straitened  for  room  in  my  motlier’s  womb.”  The  fact  was  that  she 
had  two  sons  at  a birth,  and  ' Ibil  kutaiba,)  the  author  of  the  A’ifdfc  nl-Madrif 
pretends  that  she  was  pregnant  with  him  for  two  years. — It  is  related  that  al- 
llajj.aj  Ibn  Yusuf  alh-Thakafi  said  to  him  one  day  : “How-  much  is  your  yearly 
“ salary?”  (Aam  ntaak,  according  lo  the  vulgar  pronunciation  , to  which  as-Shabi 
i-eplicd  (in  the  same  jargon):  “Two  thousand  dinars”  (alfain). — “Tut!”  ex- 
claimed al-llajj.ij,  “ kam  atduka  ?"  (repeating  the  question  correctly),  and  as-Shabi 
then  answered  (grammatically):  alfdni.  “VVliy,”  said  al-Hajjitj,  “did  you  s|ieak 
“ incorrectly  at  first?” — “The  emir  sjKjke  fals«-  grammar,”  replied  be,  “ and  I 
“ spoke  false  grammar ; and  when  he  spoke  with  the  riglu  inOexions,  I did  the 
“ same;  for  I could  not  have  allowed  myself  to  speak  grammatically  when  tlie 
“ emir  did  not.”  AI-Hajj.iJ  was  highly  pleased  with  this  answer  and  made  him 
a present. — As-Shabi  was  inclined  to  pleasantry;  he  was  one  day  sitting  in  his 
bouse  witli  a female  when  a person  came  in  and  asked : “Whic-h  of  you  two  is 
“ as-Shabi?”  To  which  he  replied:  “She  is  the  man.” — He  was  liorn  in  the 
scvcntli  year  of  the  klialifat  of  Othman,  (A.  II.  30,  A.  D.  C50-1);  others  sav, 
however,  in  A.ll.  20  or  A.H.  31;  but  it  is  related  tliat  he  himself  mentioned  that 
his  birth  took  place  the  year  in  which  the  town  of  JalAla  was  taken,  and  this  oc- 
curred A.  H.  19  (A.  D.  640)  (7):  he  died  suddenly,  A.  II.  104  A.  D.  722-3); 
otJicr  accounts  say  103,  106,  107,  and  103.  His  mother  was  one  of  the  cap- 
tives made  at  Jalula. — Shdbi  means  belonging  to  Shdb,  a branch  of  the  tribe  of 
Hamdan.  Al-Jauhari  says  : “ This  relative  adjective  is  derived  from  zll-Shdbain 
“ (the  double-nalleyed),  which  is  a mountain  in  Yemen,  w-liere  Hasan  Ibn  Amr 
“ the  Himyarile  (S)  and  his  children  took  up  tlieir  residence,  and  where  he  was 
“ buried.  The  descendants  of  that  family  who  inhabit  Kiifa  are  calledthe  Shd- 
“ bldn;  those  in  Egypt  and  Maghrib  are  styled  ; in  Syria  the  name  of 

“ Shdbdnidn  is  given  to  them,  and  in  Yemen  they  arc  known  as  Ihe  people  of 
“ Zii  Shdbain.” — Jaldld  is  the  name  of  a town  in  the  province  of  Ears,  where 
a famous  battle  was  fought  in  the  time  of  Muhammad's  companions. — As-Shabi 
often  cited  this  verse  of  Miskin  ad-Uarimi  (9): 

To  judge  of  a man’s  prudence,  observe  him  when  provoked,  not  when  pleased. 
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(!)  In  tbe  printed  tcit  ihe  vord  /frn  ^ hu  been  l«fl  out  by  mbuke. 

•2)  $M  Tol.  1.  page  B67.  Dole  (t). 

^3)  See  his  life.  vol.  I.  page  568. 

{4)  Sec  vol.  I.  page  370. 

(5>  The  life  of  MahliOl  and  that  of  ts^Zuhri  will  be  given  by  the  author  of  this  work. 

(6)  Hif  life  U given  in  the  first  volume,  page  492.  but  by  a strange  mistake  hU  father's  name  is  written 
throughout  that  article  BaiyAt. 

(7)  Tbe  celebrated  battle  of  Jalfila  was  fought  A.  H.  16.  See  AbO  '1-Fed4's  Annals;  Price's  Retratpert, 
vol  I,  page  124. 

(8)  This  is  the  prince  whom  Uamia  al-lspahini  mentions  as  the  immediate  predecessor  of  ZA  .Sbanitir.  the 
•elebrated  tyrant  of  Yemen,  who  was  slain  by  Zft  Nuwis.->(See  Schulien's  Miitoria  ioctanuUtrvm,  p.  37.) 

(9)  M.  de  Sary  says,  in  hu  An(Ao/oys«  GrammalUale,  p.  399.  that  this  ancient  poet's  real  name  was  Kabta 
Ibn  Aamir  Ibn  Onaif;  but  al-Tabrlii  says  in  hU  commentary  on  tbe  Bamdta.  p.  744,  that  according  to  Abb  'l- 
Ala,  Mishin's  name  was  Amr 


AL-ABBAS  IBN  AL-AHNAF. 

Abu  ’l-Fadl  al-Abbas  Ibn  al-Ahiiaf  Ibn  al-Aswad  Ibn  Talha  Ibn  Jaradin(r 
Ibn  Kalada  Ibn  Kliudaim  (2)  Ibn  Sbihab  Ibn  Salim  Ibn  Ilaiya  Ibn  Kiilaib  Ibn 
AIkI  Allah  Ibn  Adi  Ibn  Hanifa  Ibn  Lujaim  al-IIanafi  al-Yamami,  a cx'lebraled 
port,  was  gifted  with  a tender  spirit  and  a subtle  wit;  all  his  ptwins  are  love 
pieces,  and  the  ditedn  of  his  works  docs  not  contain  any  culogiiim.  The  follow- 
ing verses  from  one  of  his  kastdeu  may  serve  as  an  example  of  his  pathetic  style; 

Desist,  self-tormentor  1 thus  only  can  thy  woes  be  healed.  Thy  eyes  have  exhausUnl 
their  tears  in  weeping;  try  then  to  Knd  others  shedding  copious  drops,  and  with  them 
recruit  the  last  of  thine  (3).  But  who  would  lend  thee  his  eyes  that  thou  mayesi  weep 
with  them?  Were  eyes  ever  lent  that  their  tears  might  be  shod  ? 

« 

The  two  next  lines,  extracted  from  a piece  of  verse,  are  also  his,  but  some  at-  34ft 
tribute  them  to  Bashshar  Ibn  Burd  (4) ; and  .Abu  Ali  'UKali  (5)  mentions  in 
bis  Aiiidli  that  Bashshar  said : “ A boy  of  the  tribe  of  Hanifa  (6)  kept  running  in 
“ and  out  of  where  we  were  till  he  at  length  recited  these  lines  : 

' They  who  caused  me  to  taste  their  love  now  make  me  weep ; they  awoke  my  heart  to 
‘ passion,  but  then  their  hearts  yielded  to  slumber.  They  roused  me,  but  when  I sI<mkI 
‘ up  with  the  burden  which  they  placed  upon  me,  they  sank  into  repose.’ " 

Tbe  following  verses  arc  also  his : 
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1 prefer  love-pains  with  hope  to  repose  with  despair.  Did  I not  love  you,  I had  spared 
you  my  reproaches  i and  you  had  then  been  for  me  as  the  rest  of  mortals. 

O Saadi  thou  hast  s|H>ken  to  me  of  my  beloved  and  increased  my  folly;  speak  yet 
more  to  me,  O Saad  1 My  heart  shall  never  know  any  love  but  that  1 bear  her ! it  is  a 
love  without  beginning  and  without  end  (7). 

Since  thy  rigours  cannot  be  softened  unless  by  the  intercession  of  another,  I renounce 
such  love  as  rrijuires  a mediator.  I swear  that  indifft-rence  or  dislike  are  not  the  mo- 
livVs  « hich  withhold  me  from  reproaching  thiM*  thy  cruelty ; it  was  the  certainly  that 
all  complaints  were  useless.  If  I cannot  bear  my  pain.s  in  patience,  I must  yet  submit 
to  them  though  unwilling. 

.Ml  Ills  poclrv  i.s  (jchkI. — He  was  llie  maternal  uncle  of  Ibraliim  llm  al-.-Miltas 
as-Suli,as  we  have  already  mentioned  'vol.  1.  paijc  23).  His  deatli  took  place  at 
Raj;lidad  in  the  year  I!I2(A.D.  807-8);  hut  the  followin(' anecdote  on  the  sul>- 
|cot  is  (jiven  on  ;;(kx1  authority  hy  Omar  Ihii  Shahlta  : “ Ibrahim  al-Mausili,  sur- 
“ named  an-Nadiin,  tlied  in  the  year  188,  on  the  same  day  as  al-Kisai  the  fjrainimi- 
rian,  al-Ahbas  Ihn  al-Ahnaf  and  Hushaima  al-Khamnmra ; 'the  khalif ) ar-Ra- 
“ shid,  who  had  Ik-cii  informed  of  the  circumstance, "ordered  (his  son)  al-Mamun 
“ to  say  llie  funcial  prayers  over  them,  and  the  corpses  were  tlierefore  placed 
“ in  a line  before  him.  He  aske-d  whose  body  was  that  which  was  nearest  to 
*'  him,  and  on  learninj;  lliat  it  was  Ibrahim  al-Mausili's,  he  ordered  it  to  Im' 
" removed  and  that  of  al-.\hhas  Ihn  al-.\hnaf  to  he  put  in  the  lirst  place.  \N  hen 
“ he  lad  linished  the  prayer  and  was  returning  home,  Hashim  Ihn  Al>d  Allah  Ihn 
“ .Malik  al-Kliuzai  went  up  to  him  and  said:  ‘ My  lord!  why  did  you  honour 
“ al-AhIms  Ihn  al-Ahnaf  with  the  first  place’.*'  To  which  he  replied  hy  re|>ea(- 
“ these  verses  : 

‘ 8omc  persons  accused  thee  and  said  that  it  was  thou  who  caused  my  pains  and  afflic- 
' tions : but  I dcniisl  the  truth  of  their  words,  so  that  their  suspicions  might  be  liCrned 
‘ away  from  thee  to  another : — I like  the  lover  who  refu-ses  (to  recrul  Ihr  namr  of  his 
• brlovnl).' 

“ Al-Mamdn  then  said  : ‘ Can  vou  recollect  them'?’  and  Hashim  replied  : ‘ I 
“ can,’  and  then  re|ieated  them.  ‘Well,’  said  the  prince,  ‘ is  not  the  author 
“ of  stich  verses  worlhv  of  llie  first  rank  '/’—*  He  is,  my  lord.’  ’’ — 1 must  oli- 
serve  that  this  anecdote  is  in  contradiction  with  what  we  shall  say  farther  on,  in 
the  life  of  al-Kisai.  as  we  there  mention  that  he  died  at  Rai  (not  at  BaijhiUtd); 
besides  which,  much  inccriilude  jirevails  rcs|)ccting  the  year  of  his  death,  and 
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moreover,  the  death  of  al-Abbas  has  been  placed  by  some  in  the  year  19‘i. 

.Ahd  Bakr  as-Siili  says;  “ Aun  Ibn  Muhammad  informed  me  tliat  his  father ^47 
“ said  to  him  : ‘ I saw  aUAbltas  Ibn  al-Ahiiaf  at  Baghdad  after  the  death  of  ar- 
“ Rashid,  and  his  dwelling  was  near  the  Syrian  gate.  He  was  a friend  of  iiiiiu', 

“ and  he  died  before  he  reached  his  sixtieth  year.’  ” Here  as-Suli  lemarks.thal 
.he  must  have  died  later  Uian  the  year  492,  since  ar-Rashid’s  death  took  place 
at  Tus  on  the  third  of  the  latter  Jumada,  493  (24th  Maivh,  A.  I).  80'^^AI- 
Ahnaf,  the  father  of  al-Abbas,  died  .A.  II.  150  (A.  D.  7C7),  ainl  wa.s  buried  at 
Basra.  AUMasudi,  in  his  Mur(tj  ad-Dahab,  gives  the  follow  ing  anecdote  on  the 
aiithoritv  of  some  natives  of  Basra:  “We  set  out,”  said  they,  “to  perform  the 
“ pilgrimage,  and  on  our  way  we  saw  a Imy  standing  by  the  side  of  the  road, 

“ who  called  out  to  us  to  know  if  any  of  us  were  natives  of  Basra.  On  this  w<- 
“ went  over  to  him  and  asked  what  he  wanted;  to  which  he  made  answer : ‘ My 
“ master  wishes  to  give  you  his  dying  injunctions.’  We  then  turned  off  from 
“ the  road  and  followed  him  till,  at  some  distance,  we  found  a man  lying  under 
“ a tree  and  unable  to  give  us  any  answer.  We  seated  ourselves  around  bim, 

“ and  being  at  length  aware  of  our  presence,  he  looked  up  at  us,  but  his  weak- 
“ ness  was  so  great  that  he  could  hardly  raise  his  eyes.  He  ilien  recitetl  these 
“ verses: 

‘ Alas  I a stranger,  lonely  and  far  from  home,  is  here  weeping  in  affliction ! With 
‘ each  fresh  burst  of  grief,  illness  draweth  closer  to  his  enfeebled  body  !' 

“ He  then  swooned  away,  and  we  remained  sitting  about  him  for  a long  time, 

“ till  he  at  length  came  to  himself.  At  that  moment  a raven  perched  on  the 
“ top  of  the  tree  and  croaked  aloud,  on  which  he  opened  his  eyes  and  listened 
“ to  its  cry.  The  lioy  then  pronounced  these  lines  : 

* The  heart  receiveth  yet  a deeper  wound  from  the  cry  of  that  bird  which  lamenteth 
‘ on  its  branch.  The  same  misfortune  which  has  worn  us  down  afflicteth  him  and  he 
‘ grieveth  ! each  of  ns  are  grieving  for  the  loss  of  a true  friend !' 

“ The  sick  man  then  heaved  a deep  sigh  and  breathed  his  last,  and  we  did 
“ not  leave  his  corpse  till  we  had  washed  it  and  shrouded  it  and  said  over  it  the 
“ funeral  prayer.  When  we  had  buried  him,  we  asked  the  boy  who  it  was, 

“ and  he  said  ; ‘ It  is  al-Abbas  Ibn  al-Ahnaf.’  ” God  best  knoweth  if  this 
relation  be  true. — Hamfi  means  belonging  to  the  tribe  of  Hontfa,  who  was  the 
VOL  It.  -2 
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M>n  of  Liijaim  Ibn  Saab  Ibii  Ali  Ibn  Bakr  Ibii  AVail;  it  is  a oclebralcd  tribe. 
Hanifa's  real  name  was  IJlbal,  but  it  was  rban^cd  for  this  reason:  he  and  al- 
Ab'Aan  Ibn  Auf  al-Abdi  wci-e  eonversinj;  tofjelber  on  a sul»ject  wliicb  it  would 
lake  us  too  long  to  relate,  when  llaiiifa  struck  al-Abzan  with  Ids  swoixl  and  cut 
ofTQaioiH)  bis  hand,  and  al-Abzan  struck  llanifa  on  the  fiMit  and  sbattcied  it 
(hanaf ;;  m al-Ahzam  received  the  surname  of  Jazima  [the  onr-hattded),  and  bis 
adversary  that  of  Ueuiifn  (Ihe  elub-fooled ).  This  llanifa  was  the  brother  of  Ijl 
ihepnfenitor  of  a famotu  tribe), — YanUlmi  means  belomjiiig  In  Yamtlma,  a town  in 
the  desert  which  forms  jiart  of  the  province  of  Hijaz;  the  greater  pan  of  the 
inhabitants  belong  to  tlic  tribe  of  llanifa.  It  was  there  that  the  impostor  Mu- 
sailama  set  up  for  a prophet  and  lost  his  life.  His  history  is  well  known. 

it)  JarAdin  I"  Uiraulagnph  MS. 

iS)  Khu4aim  the  autofn’iph. 

(3]  In  plarr  of  the  autograph  haa  • ihr  ara»r  U then  : try  and  find  nthrr  cyn  to  hrip  you. 

(4)  HU  life  a ill  be  found  in  the  fir»t  volume. 

(0)  Sec  hU  life  In  the  firai  volamc. 

r6)  It  muM  be  rc  me  inhered  that  aWAbbla  himaelf  belonged  to  that  tribe. 

(7)  Literally : U has  neither  befoir  nor  after. 


AR-RIASHI. 


Abu  l-Fadl  al-Abb&s  Ihn  FaraJ  ar-Riuhi,  a grammarian,  a philologcr,  and  a 
native  of  Basra,  was  a man  of  gieat  learning  and  a tnistwiortliy  transmitter  of 
oral  literature;  lie  knew  besides  the  traditional  accounts  of  the  comlwts  and  ad- 
ventures of  the  desert  .Arabs,  and  possessed  .great  general  knowledge.  The  in- 
formation which  he  comiiiiinieated  to  others  was  given  by  him  on  the  autlioidty 
of  aU.\smai,  AbA  Obaida,  and  other  great  masters,  and'hia  own  authority  was 
cited  by  Ibrahim  al-Harbi  {!},  Ibn  Abi  ’d-Dunia  (2),  andothers.  The  following 
is  one  of  the  (curuna  philohtfical ) passages  which,  according  to  his  statement,  he 
had  learned  from  al-Asm&i : “ .An  Arab  of  the  desert,”  said  he,  “ passed  near 
34tt  “ us  in  search  of  his  son,  and  we  said  to  him : ‘ Describe  him and  he  an- 
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“ swcred  : ‘ He  is  like  a (prrf(y)  little  piece  of  {jold  on  which  we  replied  that 
“ we  had  not  seen  him.  Soon  after,  he  returned  with  a swarthy  little  fellow,  as 
“ black  as  a beetle,  perched  upon  his  shoulder;  and  we  then  said  to  him  : ‘ Hadst 
“ thou  asked  us  about  tliat  fellow,  we  <-ould  have  ditected  thee,  for  he  did  not 
“ stir  out  of  our  sight  all  day  (3).’  Al-.Asmai  then  repeated  these  lines ; 

‘ Any  bedfellow  is  (>ood  on  the  break  of  day.  after  a frosty  night,  when  the  chilled 
‘ [tlfrprr)  shivers  with  cold.  Cnxl  makes  her  as  charming  In  the  heart  as  the  son  is 
* charming  to  the  eyes  of  his  father  I'  " 

Ar-Riashi  was  slain  at  Basra  during  tJie  insurrection  of  al-  Alawi  al-Basri  (-V, 
the  chief  of  the  Zenj,  He  lost  his  life  in  the  month  of  Shawwal,  A.  H.  ‘2Tu 
(September,  A.D.  871;.  He  had  Ix-cn  asked  towards  the  end  of  7A  'l-Hi[ja, 
A.  H.  2.54,  how  old  he  was,  and  he  replied  : “ Seventy-seven  years,  I lielieve.” 
Our  fhaikh  Ihn  al-Athir  mentions,  in  his  great  historical  work  1/ie  k'tliiiil),  that 
ar-Riashi  was  killeil  by  the  Zenj  at  Rasra,  A.  H.  265,  hut  this  is  a mistake  ; for 
all  persons  who  have  studied  history  unanimously  agree  that  the  Zenj  entcix-d 
Basra  at  the  hour  of  Friday  prayer,  on  the  16th  Shawwal,  A.  H.  2.57;  that  night 
and  the  following  Saturday  they  ravaged  the  city  with  fire  and  sword,  and  on 
iMonday  they  entered  it  again,  after  the  flight  of  the  garrison,  and  proclaimed  a 
general  amnesty;  but  when  any  of  the  people  showed  themselves,  they  massacred 
them.  Very  few  of  the  inhabitants  esca|)ed,  and  die  great  mosque  with  all  who 
were  in  it  was  destroyed  by  fire.  Ar-Riashi  lost  his  life  in  one  of  the  above-men- 
tioned days,  for  he  perished  in  the  mosipie. — Hithhi  is  derived  from  lliftih,  which 
W.1S  the  name  of  the  ancestor  of  a man  who  belonged  to  the  trilie  of  Judatn; 
this  man  possessed  as  a slave  the  father  of  (al-AbbAt  ar-HiAshi,'  him  who  was 
sumamed  after  him.  The  father  had  received  this  surname  and  it  never 
quitted  him. 

U)  ^ vol.  1.  pa^r  46.  tioU:  ^5;. 

(2)  voL  I.  pagr  531. 

0)  Thi«  patiagp  ronUins  >omr  diminuli>o  nuuns  of  rare  ainJ  it  «ai  iherefiitrp  prfriom  for  phtlii- 

loftcn  and  Iciicofrapbers. 

(4)  A)-.Ua*i  al*Ba»ri,  i.  e.  fAr  deicendant  of  Ati  and  native  ofBtura,  HU  real  name  na>  AH  Ibn  Muham- 
mad; he  rcAolled  A.  II.  255,  and  after  deraataliog  the  aouthem  provinrea  of  the  khalifat  for  many  years,  be 
was  made  prisoner  and  ciecutM,  A.H.  27t>  ->(See  hU history  in  .\bulfeda'a  Annai$;  Price's  Hetroepeet,  vol.  11. 
plfre  16B ; and  al-Maktn,  p 162.  ThU  last  writer  Myles  him  (>Ae  irieAed  irreteA. 

rhiefoftke  Zenj],  which  words  Erpeniua  baa  rendered  Habibue  AlAontm  Dominue. 
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ABD  ALL,\H  IBN  AL-MLBARAK. 

Aliii  AIkI  ar-Bahman  Abd  Allah  Ibn  al-Mubarak  Ibn  Wadib  al-Marwazi 
(mtire  of  Mam),  a maicla  to  the  tribe  of  Hanzala,  was  a man  posscssim;  prf>- 
found  learning'  eumbined  with  great  self-motiincation.  He  studied  juris|irii- 
dence  under  Sofyan  alb-Tbauri,  and  Malak  Ibn  Anas  (l  \ from  whom  he  leametl 
by  heart  the  Muirntia,  and  then  taught  it  to  others.  He  loved  retirement  and 
solitude,  and  was  extremely  assiduous  in  the  praetii-e  of  ascetic  devotion.  It  is 
related  of  his  father,  who,  like  him,  was  a man  of  great  piety,  that  he  served  a 
master  who  employed  him  to  work  in  his  gatden;  he  had  passed  a considerable 
time  in  this  occupation,  when  his  master  came  to  him  one  day  and  told  him  to 
bring  him  a ripe  pomegranate,  on  which  he  went  to  a tree  and  gathered  an  un- 
ripe one.  His  master  having  broken  it  o|>en  and  found  it  sour,  gut  angrv  with 
him  and  orderetl  him  to  go  for  a ripe  one ; he  then  went  and  cut  one  olT  an- 
other tree,  hut  it  was  also  sour,  and  his  master’s  anger  became  more  violent  : 
“ 1 asked  you  for  a ripe  one,"  he  exclaimed,  “ and  you  give  me  a sour  one  ! 
“ bring  me  a ripe  one  !’’  He  went  then  for  the  third  time  and  did  as  before, 
on  wliich  liis  master  said  to  liim  : “ Do  you  not  know  the  difference  between  a 
“ripe  and  an  unripe  pomegranate.'" — “No.” — “And  how  docs  that  hap- 
“ pen  ?" — “ Because  I never  tasted  of  them  so  as  to  know  the  dilTerence." — 
“ And  why  did  you  not  — ** Because  I had  not  your  permission.”  His  master 
having  found  on  examination  that  he  had  told  the  truth,  conceived  tlie  liighest 
respect  for  him  and  gave  him  his  daughter  in  marriage.  It  is  said  that  God 
hh-ssed  this  union  with  a son,  this  Alxl  Allah,  to  whom  were  transmitted  the 
divine  gritecs  granted  to  his  fatJier.  In  some  historical  work  1 have  found  the 
same  thing  related  of  the  pious  and  holy  Ibrahim  Ihn  Adham  ('d),  and  it  is  told 
of  him  also  by  at-Tortushi  (3),  towards  llie  commencement  of  his  work  the 
SirtlJ  al-Miililk.  .\hu  Ali  'l-Ghassani  (Aj  relates  the  following  anecdote  ; Abd 
Allah  Ihn  al-Muharak  was  asked  which  was  the  more  blessed  man  of  the  two, 
Moawia  Ihn  .Ahi  Sofvan  or  Omar  Ihn  Abd  al-.Aziz,  to  which  he  made  answer  : 
“ The  very  dust  which  entered  into  Moawia's  nosU'ils  when  accompanying  God's 
349  “ blessed  Prophet  is  a thousand  times  more  holy  than  all  Omar.  Moawia  was 
“ playing  Itehitid  the  Prophet  when  the  latter  said  : God  hearkeneth  to  him  who 
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tpeakt  hit  praise.  On  which  Moawia  exclaimed:  0 ImviI  I lo  thee  he  praise! 
“ Can  there  l>e  any  stronger  proof  of  Moawia’s  blessedness  than  that  — Ihn 
al-Mubarak  cotnptsed  some  poetry,  from  which  we  will  quote  the  following  verses: 

Other  men  open  shops  to  sell  their  goods,  but  you  have  opened  a shop  that  you  may 
sell  religion: — a shop  between  the  rolunins  {of  the  mosqvt]  and  without  a lock,  where 
you  give  religion  in  exchange  for  the  money  of  the  poor.  You  have  made  of  religion  a 
falcon  wherewith  to  catch  your  prey,  but  falconers  never  acquire  riches  by  their  trade  (5). 

One  of  his  sayings  was  : “We  sought  learning  that  we  might  acquire  worldh 
“ advantages,  and  it  led  us  to  renounce  the  world.”  He  died  at  Hit,  on  his 
return  from  an  ex[>editinn  against  the  infidels,  in  the  month  of  Ramadan,  H. 
181  (November,  A.D.  797;.  lie  was  Ivorn  at  Marw  in  the  year  118  (.A.D.  7;i(>). 
— Hit  is  a town  situated  on  the  Kuphrates,  higher  up  than  al-Anbar ; it  belongs 
to  the  government  of  Irak,  hut  it  lies  on  the  Syrian  side  of  the  river,  whilst 
al-Anbar  is  on  the  Baghdad  side.  The  Tigris  flows  between  these  two  last 
cities.  Ihn  al-.Mubarak's  tomb  is  still  visible  at  Hit  and  continues  to  he  a place 
of  pilgrimage.  The  history  of  his  life  has  been  compiled  in  two  volumes. 


(i)  t luve  tiilherlo  mnsrritwd  ^^^1  by  Jiu.  but  the  true  prouoncUtion  it  Anat  or  Anei. 

12)  Abtt  Irtuk  Ibrahtni  Ibn  Adharo  tbn  Manatir  al-Italkhl  was  celebrated  for  hir  holy  life.  Ilia  father  Adhani 
WAS  a nathe  of  Boikh  and  bflooged  to  oar  of  Ibc  finl  faroiUn  the  pUrr.  Hr  made  ihr  pilftrimafte  lo 

Mekka  «itb  hit  wife  who  was  ihrn  pregnaiil.  and  tb«  brought  forth  Ibrahim  in  that  city.  His  faihrr  carrird 
him  round  the  Kaabo  and  brggrd  of  the  asKinbled  mullUudc  to  implore  God's  blmlngs  on  the  child,  and  the 
rffocl  of  tbrir  prayers  was  maDifpsted  many  years  later.  Adbam  was  very  rich  aud  posacMCd  numerous  slaves, 
horses,  bounds,  and  falcons ; his  son  Ibrahim  took  the  dogs  and  falcons  one  day.  and  rode  out  to  hunt ; he  was 
galloping  after  the  game  when  he  beard  a voice  say:  Ibrahiml  what  meaneth  thU  sport?  dost  thou  think 

**  that  we  created  thee  Id  sport!  Fear  Fiod  and  make  pcovision  for  the  day  of  need!"  On  hearing  these 
words,  he  got  off  his  horse  and  renounced  the  world.  His  death  took  place  A.H.  160  (A.D.  776*7)  — {AbO  1- 
MahAsin's  .Vu;dfn.  i— fhis  author  gives  him  the  surnames  of  at>Tamtroi  al-ljli  .btlonging  to  the  tribe$  of  Tamtm 
and  Ijl),  w hirh  docs  not  seem  to  be  ctart.  as  those  two  tribes  were  quite  dbtincl ; that  of  Tamlm  draw  ing  its  orb 
gin  from  NisAr  by  Modar  andTIbikha.  and  Ijl  from  MiaAr  by  Rabla.^AbO  'l-FedA  gives  some  account  of  Ibrahim 
Ibn  Adbaiu  and  places  his  death  in  161 ; al-Yali,  who  rauats  the  high  perfection  which  Ibn  Adham  bad  attained 
by  his  spiritual  eiercises,  mentions  that  he  died  in  162. 

(3i  The  life  of  Abb  Dakr  .Muliammad  at'Tortdshi  will  be  found  in  this  work. 

(41  His  life  will  be  found  in  vol.  I.  page  4M. 

(8^  This  is  numifesUy  directed  against  some  teacher  of  theology  who  opened  a course  of  lectures  in  the 
mosque  and  required  payment  from  bis  scholars.  Such  a proceeding  was  highly  scandalous  at  that  early  period, 
but  in  later  times  it  was  permitted  as  a necessary  evil.— (Sea  d'Ohsson's  Tableau  g^n^ral  de  I'empirt  otkomaii. 
tom.  TI.  page  143.) 
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IBN  ABD  AHIAKAM. 

Abu  Miibammad  Alxl  Allah  Ihn  Alxl  al-Hakam  :'l)  llm  Aayan  Ibn  l^iih  Ibn 
Rafi  was  a doctor  of  the  sect  of  Malik  and  a native  of  Egypt.  He  was  the  best 
at'quainted  of  all  Malik’s  disciples  with  the  various  branches  of  his  master's 
doctrine  ; and  on  the  death  of  Ashhab  (2),  tbe  pn-sidcncy  of  the  Malikite  sect  de- 
volved to  him.  lie  transmitted  orally  to  his  scholars  the  contents  of  MMik’s 
work,  the  Miiwatla,  which  he  himself  had  learned  by  beart  under  that  im.im’s 
dictation.  His  riches  and  the  numernns  hotels  (,'l)  which  be  |)ossessed  enabled 
bim  to  live  in  gieat  state,  and  ( fitr  his  rirtue)  be  was  treated  with  profound 
i-es|iect.  He  filled  the  oflice  of  jiistifier  and  impuyner  of  icilnossrs  (i) ; but  neither 
he  nor  any  of  his  sons  would  ever  give  evidence  in  a court  of  law,  on  account 
of  a vow  which  he  had  previously  made  against  doing  so  : this  particularity  is 
mentioned  hy  al-Kiidai  in  his  Ahllal  or  topoyraphiail  history)  of  Old  Caini.  It 
is  said  that  on  the  arrival  of  as-Shafi  in  that  city,  he  gave  him  one  thousand 
dinars  out  of  his  own  money,  with  two  thousand  more,  one  half  of  which  he 
had  obtained  for  bim  from  a merchant  named  Ibn  Osama,  and  the  lemainder 
from  two  other  men.  He  was  the  father  of  Abd  Alxl  Allah  Muhammad  (Ihn  AM 
al-Haknm  , the  disciple  of  as-Shafi,  whose  life  we  shall  give  in  the  letter  M. — 
Bishr  Ibu  Bakr  (5  lelates  that  some  days  after  the  death  of  Malik  Ihn  Anas,  he 
had  a dream  in  which  that  doctor  appeared  to  him  and  said:  “ There  is  a man 
“ in  vour  country  called  llm  .Abd  al-Hakam  ; receive  the  knowledge  he  may 
“ impart  to  you,  for  he  is  a sure  authority.” — Aim  Muhammad  had  another 
son  called  Alxl  ar-Rahman,  who  studied  the  Traditions  and  history,  and  wrote 
.some  works,  one  of  which  was  on  the  conquests  of  the  Mosliins. — Abu  Muham- 
mad was  Ixim  H.  150  : A.  D.  767-8);  some  say  155;  he  dierl  at  Old  Cairo  in 
the  month  of  Ramadan,  A.  H.  214  (Novcmlx'r,  A.  D.  82!)}.  He  was  buried 
close  to  the  tomb  of  the  t'mdm  as-Shafi,  at  the  south  side  of  it ; his  son  Ahd 
ar-Rahman  died  .A.  11.  257  'A.  U.  870-1  i,  and  was  interred  at  the  south  side  of 
bis  father’s  grave;  so  that,  of  the  three  tombs,  Abu  Muhammad's  is  in  tbe 
middle. 

(i)  lo  ihe  firsl  volume  of  (his  tnnaUtion,  ihb  nime  hAn  been  moDeouaW  iraDseribed  Abd  al^Hukm. 

Sm  voi.  1.  p4(re  223. 
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(3)  Hotel;  in  Arabic  rabn  Se«  vol  I.  page  347,  note  (S). 

(4)  The  ju%\iffation  nmi  impugning  of  \titntttts  {tmkiya  tea  tajrtk^  U a duty  devolved  MtTftly  by  the  kAdi 
on  »ome  penon  of  acknov^ledged  probity  living  in  his  jurisdielion.  This  renjor  evainines  into  the  moral  chs- 
rarterof  the  niUiesses  and  informs  the  kldt  vrhether  (heir  evidenre  Is  receivable  or  not.  He  U called  also  the 
muioJUti  or  purifitr.  I'.oasult  on  this  subject  llaniiltoo’a  l/edaya.  chap,  on  Kvidence.  Here.  In  the  printed 
Arabic  teit  of  Ibn  Khallik&n,  U a repetition  of  tho  same  fault  already  noticed,  vol.  I.  page  417,  note  (1  <. 

(3}  Abd  Abd  Allah  Biihr  Ibn  ttakr  at-TinnUi  as>ShAmi  { a native  of  Tinnh  nnii  sprung  from  a 
wkifh  inhabited  Damaseus]  is  knoon  as  a Tradilioiiist.  He  studied  under  al'AnxAl  and  died  towards  the  end 
of  A.  H.  aos  (A.  D.  841)  — tTa6.  o/-.)fuAa(fdi(Aln  ) 


IBiN  WAIIB. 

Abu  Muhammad  Abd  Allah  Ibn  Wahb  Ibn  Muslim,  a member,  by  adoption, 
of  the  tribe  of  Koraish;  a doctor  of  the  sect  of  MMik  and  a native  of  Efjvpt,  was 
a mawla  to  Rihana,  who  was  herself  a tnaicla  to  Abu  Abd  ai^Rabman  Yar.id  Ibn  Stio 
I'nais,  of  the  tribe  of  Fibr  (nr  Koraish).  He  was  otic  of  the  fjreat  im.ims  of  that 
age,  and  had  lieen  a dis<-iple  of  the  imam  Malik  Ibn  Anas  during  twenty  years  : 
he  put  down  in  writing  (hit  nmler't  irorksj  the  greater  Muicalta  and  the  less. 
MMik  said  of  him  ; “ Abd  Allah  Ibn  Wahb  is  an  imdm.”  .Abu  Jaafar  Ibn  al- 
Jazzar  (1)  mentions  that  Ibn  Wahb  set  out  ’from  kit  nalirr  place)  to  sec  the  imam 
Malik  in  the  year  148  (A.  D.  7G.')4)),  and  never  left  him  till  he,  Malik,  died. 

He  had  commenced  his  studies  under  him  ntore  Uian  ten  years  before  Alid  ar- 
Rabm.4n  Ibn  al-K.isim  (2;.  When  Malik  wrote  to  consult  him,  he  addressed 
his  letters  thus : To  Abd  Allah  Ilm  Wahb  the  mufti,  an  honour  which  he  never 
conferred  on  any  other  of  his  disciples.  Ibn  Wahb  saw  and  conversed  with 
upwards  of  twenty  persons  who  had  studied  under  Ibn  Shihah  az-Zuhri.  His 
name  and  that  of  Ilm  al-Kasim  were  once  mentioned  in  the  presence  of  Malik  (3‘, 
and  that  imdm  said : “ Ibn  Wahb  is  a learned  man,  and  Ibn  al-Kasim  a jiiris- 
“ consult.”  .Al-Kudai  says  iu  his  Kliilat:  “ Dillerent  opinions  are  entertained 
“ 1‘espectiiig  tlie  site  of  Ihn  Wahb’s  tomb,  hut  in  the  Majarr  Bani  lUifktn  (4) 

“ there  is  a small  one,  murh  dilapidated,  which  jieoplc  call  the  tomb  of  AIkI 
“ Allah;  it  is  a very  ancient  monument  and  is  proliahly  the  tomb  of  Ibn  Wahb." 

He  was  horn  at  Old  Cairo  in  tlic  month  of  Zu  'l-Kaada,  A.  II.  12.5  (Scptcmlier, 

A.  D.  7 'ni  l,  hut  some  say  124;  he  died  in  the  same  city  on  Sunday,  the  24tli  of 
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Shaaban,  A.  II.  197  CApril,  A.  D.  813  . He  composed  a numl>er  of  well- 
known  works  on  jurisprudence,  and  was  also  a Tradiliunisi.  Yunus  Ibn  .Abd 
al-Aala  (5',  one  of  llie  imam  as-Shafi's  disciples,  relates  as  follows  : The  kbalif 
wrote  to  Ibn  AValib,  desirinf;  him  to  accept  the  place  of  kadi  at  Old  Cairo,  on 
which  he  concealed  himself  (6)  and  avoided  stirring  from  home;  hut  one 
of  his  neighliours,  Asad  (7)  Ibn  Saad,  happening  to  look  out,  and  seeing  him 
making  his  ablutions  in  the  coui1-yard  of  his  house,  called  to  him  and  saidt 
“ Why  dost  thou  not  go  forth  to  the  people  and  judge  between  them  according 
“ to  the  book  of  G<m1  and  the  fiinna  of  the  Prophet?"  — On  this,  Ibn  Wahh 
looked  up  and  replied  : “ Is  that  the  utmost  extent  of  thy  wisdom?  dost  thou  not 
“ know  that  the  leametl  shall  be  raisexl  to  life  with  the  prophets,  and  the  kadis 
“ with  the  princes?"  (8' — Ibn  Wahb  was  a man  of  learning  and  holint'ss,  living 
in  the  fear  of  Almiglity  God.  His  death  happened  in  the  following  manner;  A 
student  was  reading  to  him  out  of  his  own  Mflit,  or  collection  of  Traditions,  an 
account  of  the  terrible  signs  which  are  to  precede  the  day  of  judgment,  when 
something  like  a swoon  came  over  him,  and  he  was  carried  to  his  house,  he 
lemained  in  that  state  till  he  expired.  Ibn  Yunus  al-Misri  says  in  his  Historv 
(of  Egypt  that  Ibn  Wahb  was  a matrla  to  Y'azid  Ibn  Kommana,  who  was  himself 
a mairla  to  Abii  Abd  ar-Rahman  Y'azid  Ibn  Unais;  the  statement  first  given  is 
made  by  Ibn  Abd  al-Barr,  and  God  b(;st  knowetii  which  is  the  truth.  The  fol- 
lowing anecdote  is  related  by  .Alxl  Allah  Ibn  Wahb:  “When  llaiyat  Ibn  Shii- 
“ raih  (9)  received  his  yearly  salary  of  sixty  dinars,  he  used  to  distribute  it  all 
“ in  alms  before  he  went  home,  but  on  entering  into  his  house,  he  would  lind 
“ tliis  money  again  under  his  mattress,  llaiyat  had  a cousin  who,  on  learning 
“ the  circumstance,  took  his  salary  also  and  gave  it  in  alms;  he  then  sought  it 
“ under  his  mattress,  but  found  nothing;  and  llaiyat,  to  whom  he  complained  of 
“ his  disappointment,  said  to  him:  *I  gave  to  the  Ixird  with  full  confidence, 
“ but  vou  gave  to  him  merely  to  make  a trial  of  his  goodness.’  " 


(1)  SeeYol.  I.  ptf?e67%. 

(2)  The  tife  of  this  cfirbral«d  disciple  of  Mliik  will  be  found  in  this  volume. 

{3)  Some  mislBkfs  disKgure  (hb  notice  in  the  printed  Arabirleiti  here  JUf-  bas  been  put  for 

and  in  the  lirst  line  Jjj  for  In  the  third  line  the  word  must  be  suppressed.  A too 

Acrupulous  adherence  to  hu  manuscripts  led  Uie  editor  into  Uiesc  faults  and  sorop  ulliers,  which  shall  be  noticed 
when  met  with. 
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(4)  I bare  not  bc<‘n  ibte  to  dmrivrr  anj  arrount  of  thii  place  in  af-Makriri'a  Khital. 

(5)  Ills  life  is  given  b;  Ibo  KhalUIUn. 

(6)  Tbe  primed  test  hai  Li*  and  the  autograph  The  meaning  of  both  words  U the  same. 

(7)  In  place  of  ilsod  JLm!  the  aolograpb  Kerns  to  have  5Aodtn  ^ xL. 

(8)  See  an  observation  on  this  subject  in  vol.  I.  p.  235,  note  (5:. 

f9)  There  were  t»o  TraditionisU  of  ibis  name,  both  of  whom  drew  their  origin  from  Iladrambi.  Tbe  first, 
who  was  probably  tbe  same  person  who  b mentioned  here,  bore  the  surname  of  Abb  Zaraa  lc.jj  and  was  a 
native  of  Kgvpu  He  taught  the  Traditions  on  the  authority  of  Ibn  al-MubAralt,  Ibn  Wahb.  and  other  doctors. 
He  died  A.  H.  157  (A.  D.  7734],  during  the  khalifat  of  Abb  Jaafar  aUMansbr.  The  other  Haiyat  Ibn  Shuraih 
was  sumamed  Ab<t  *l*Abbis  and  was  a native  of  Emessa.  His  authority  is  cited  by  abBukhlri  in  that  chapter 
of  his  work  whkh  treats  of  the  prayer  to  be  uid  to  time  of  danger. — iTrib.  a/-JfuAod.] 


ADD  ALLAH  IBN  LAHIA. 

Abu  Alxl  ai^Rahinan  Alxl  Allah  Ibn  Labia  Ibn  Okba  Ibn  Labia  al-lladrami 
al^bafiki  I'membn  of  the  tribe  of  C/id/et)  (1 ),  a native  of  Egypt,  was  a narrator  of 
Traditions,  historical  relations,  and  pieces  in  prose  and  verse,  a great  quantity  of 
which  he  transmitted  down.  Muhammad  Ibn  Saad  states  that  he  was  a man  of 
weak  memory,  and  that  those  who  received  from  him  oral  information  when  he 
first  began  to  give  lessons,  had  most  probably  acquired  more  correct  versions  of 
the  pieces  which  he  taught  them,  than  those  who  studied  under  him  in  the  latter 
|ieriod  of  his  life.  It  sometimes  happened  tliat  his  pupils  read  to  him  (out  of 
their  mle-boolu'  passages  which  he  had  never  taught  them  (2),  and  he  would 
make  no  observation  on  the  subject;  being  afterwards  told  of  the  circumstance, 
he  would  reply : “ It  is  not  my  fault;  they  come  to  me  with  a book  and  read  it 
“ in  my  presence;  they  then  go  awAy.  Had  they  asked  me  if  that  was  what  I 
“ taught  them,  I should  haye  told  them  that  it  was  not.”  In  the  lieginning  of 
the  year  155  (A.D.  772  , he  was  appointed  kadi  of  Old  Cairo  by  Aim  Jaafar  al- 
Mansiir,  and  was  the  first  person  raised  to  the  place  of  kadi  in  that  city  by  the  5.*tl 
direct  nomination  of  the  khalif.  He  was, removed  from  office  in  the  month  of 
the  first  Rahi,  A.  II.  1f>.4.  He  was  also  the  first  kadi  who  made  it  his  duty  to 
lie  present  when  watch  was  kept  for  the  first  appearance  of  the  new  muon  in  tJic 
month  of  Ramadan  (.3),  and  this  custom  is  still  continued  to  the  present  time  (4). 

Ihii  al-Farra  mentions  him  in  his  .Annals  under  tlie  year  152:  “In  this 
VOL.  II.  3 
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“ year,”  savs  he,  “ died  the  kadi  Ahu  Khuzaiina  Ihrahim  Ihn  Yazld  al-Ilimyari 
“ ((Irurended  from  llimtjar)  (5);  he  was  sueeceded  hy  Ahd  Allah  Ihii  Lahia  al- 
“ lladraiiii.  11m  Khiidaij  (Ihutaij),  who  was  in  Irak  al  that  lime,  relates  in  the  fol- 
“ lowing  terms  theeauseof  his  nomination:  ‘1  went  to  see  Ahn  Jaafaral-Mansur, 
“ ‘ who  said  to  me  : Ihn  Khudaij  ! there  is  a man  in  your  city  who  has  just  died 
“‘and  left  the  people  in  alllietion  for  his  loss. — Commander  of  the  failliful ! 
“ ‘ I H'plied,  it  must  he  Ihn  Khuzaima ! — It  is,  said  he;  and  whom  do  you 
“ ‘ think  we  should  put  in  his  place?  — 1 answeretl,  Commander  of  the  faith- 
“ ‘ fill!  1 suppose  Ihn  Alaadan  al-Yahsuhi. — It  is  not  fit  that  a k.idi  should  he 
“ ‘ deaf,  replied  al-Maiisur,  and  he  is. — It  is  then  Ihn  l.ahia,  said  I. — The  very 
“ ‘ man,  answered  the  khalif,  although  his  menioiy  !»■  a little  weak.  He  then 
“ ‘ gave  orders  for  his  appointment  and  settled  on  him  thirty  dinars  a month.’ 
“ He  was  the  lii-st  kadi  who  reeeiycd  a salary,  and  the  first  also  who  was  nomi- 
“ natetl  directly  hy  the  khalif ; Iwfore  that,  the  kadi  was  chosen  by  the  go- 
“ yenior  of  the  city.”  (6) — Ihn  Ijihia  dietl  at  Old  Cairo  on  Sunday,  the  15th  of 
the  liist  Rabi,  11.  f74  (.August,  A.  D.  790  , — or  by  another  account  in  170, 
— aged  eighty-one  years.  Abu  Musa  al-Anazi  (7)  says  in  his  History,  that  al- 
l>aith  Ihn  Saiid  was  one  or  two  years  older  than  Ibn  Lahia.  Ibn  Yunus  also 
mentions  him  in  his  History,  in  these  terms:  “ Abd  Allah  Ibn  Lahia  Ibn  Okba 
“ Ibn  Fur.in  Ibn  Rabia  belonged  to  tlie  family  of  Udiil,  one  of  the  first  in 
“ Hadramaut.  His  surname  was  Abu  Abd  ar-Rahman.  Traditions  were  given 
“ on  his  authority  hy  Ainr  Ibn  al-Ilarith  (8),  al-Laith  Ibn  .Saad,  Othiniln  Ibn 
“ al-Hakam  al-Judami,  and  Ibn  al-Miibarak  (9).”  He  then  gives  the  date  of 
his  death  and  adds  : “ He  was  Imm  A.  II.  97  (A.  D.  7I54J);”  after  which,  he 
mentions  the  following  words,  and  traces  them  down,  through  an  uninter- 
rupted series  of  narrators,  from  Ibn  Lahia  to  himself : “ On  going  to  see  A'azid 
“ Ibn  .Abi  Habib  (10),  he  said  to  me:  ‘ I think  I sec  you  seated  on  the  cushion,’ 
“ meaiiitig  the  one  on  which  the  kadi  sits.’  ” And  so  it  came  to  pass,  for  Ibn 
I.ahia  did  not  die  liefore  he  filletl  the  place  of  a kadi. — Hndrnmi  means  belong- 
ing to  lladramaiil,  which  is  a country ^n  tlic  most  distant  |>iirt  of  Yemen. 


(I)  According  to  ibe  Author  of  the  Ansdb,  Ghifik  was  the  son  of  as-Sk&hid  Ibn  Alkama  Ibn  Akk,  a descend- 
ant frotn  Kabliln. 

i'2)  Studeols  took  notes  of  the  master’s  lessons  and  read  them  to  him  tite  neil  day. 
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(S)  In  ibo>p  countrift  where  ihe  50ni»i7e  doctrii^  are  professed,  the  faM  of  RaisadAn  U not  cominrnfed  UJI 
the  appearanre  of  the  new  mooa  has  been  regularly  cmihed.  ^ 

(4}  Ibn  KballikAii  might  have  obscned  that  tl  was  discontinued  under  the  Fatiiuitc  dynasty  and  bad  been 
re>«Blahlishpd  by  Sal4h  ad*dln. 

(5t  AbO  Khusaima  Ibrahim  Ibn  Taald,  a native  of  Old  Cairo,  was  appointed  kAdl  of  that  city  by  Yaild  Ibn 
II4tim,  A.H.  144  {A  D.  761'2).  He  continued  to  fill  IhU  place  till  hU  death,  which  took  place  A. II.  154  (A.  D 
770-1'.  He  wasa  mao  of  great  piety  and  lived  by  making  baiters,  of  which  be  sold  two  every  day;  with  the 
price  of  one  he  supported  himself,  and  he  gave  the  price  of  the  other  to  his  brethren  in  Aleiandria. —;^tsrorp 
af  ffce  kddiM  af  Cairo,  by  Ibn  Hnjr,  MS.  No.  691.) 

<6)  Ibn  Hujr,  in  his  l.ive*  of  fA«  KdtiU,  mentions  Ibn  Lahla  and  relates  the  anecdote  given  here.  Ibn 
Khudaij,  or,  as  he  writes  the  name,  Abd  Allah  Ibn  Abd  ar-KahmAn  Ibo  Hudaij,  was  the  son  of  a kAdi  of  Cairn 
who  had  been  nominated  A.  H.  A6  and  died  A.  H.  94  (A.  D-  712-3> 

(7)  In  the  Arabic  test  this  name  is  incorrectly  printed 

Abd  Oinaiya  Amr  Ibn  aWIIArilh  Ibn  Yakdb.a  native  of  Egypt  and  sumamed  al-Muwaddib  t/Aeprecep/»r  >. 
was  allied  by  adoption  to  tbe  AnsArs.  He  learned  the  Traditions  from  KalAda  and  other  great  masters,  and 
among  bis  own  puplla  be  had  Ibn  >Vahb.  Hu  death  look  place  between  A.  11.  147  (A.  I).  761)  and  149.  He 
was  then  upwards  of  6fty. — : ra6.  al-JfuAod.) 

(9)  The  life  of  Ibn  ahMublrak  is  given  in  this  volume,  page  12. 

(10)  Abd  RajA  Yaxld  Ibn  Abi  Habib  Suwaid,  a member  by  adoption  of  tbe  tribe  of  koraish  and  a native  of 
Egypt,  studied  Ihe  Traditions  under  a number  of  emiiieDt  masters  and  had  al-Laith  Ibn  Saad  among  hU  own 
pupiU.  He  died  A.  H.  128  (A.  D.  745>,  aged  between  sevenly-Gvc  and  eighty  years. ^(Yab.  a/'.VuAaJr;tiA(n.> 


AL-KAANABI. 

Alni  AIhI  ai^Rahman  Abd  Allah  Ibn  Maslanu  Ibn  Kaanab  al-Harithi,  sur- 
named  al-Kaanabi,  was  a native  of  Medina.  He  received  instructions  in  jurispru- 
dence and  the  Traditions  from  the  imam  Malik,  and  was  one  of  his  most  talented, 
learned  ( I ),  and  virtuous  disciples.  He  knew  by  heart  his  master’s  work,  the 
Muwatln,  and  taught  it  to  his  own  pupils  from  memory ; for  such  was  the  man- 
ner in  which  this  work  was  transmitted  down  by  a number  of  Malik’s  disciples ; 
some  diversity  exists  in  the  text  as  thus  related  by  each ; but  the  most  perfect  copy 
of  it  is  that  given  civa  vote  by  Yahya  Ibn  Yahya,  as  shall  he  again  remarked  in 
his  life.  Al-Kaanabi  was  sumamed  ar-Rahib  (the  numk)  for  his  devotion  and  his 
virtue.  Abd  Allah  Ibn  Ahmad  Ibn  al-Hailham  related  that  his  grandfather  had 
said  to  him,  in  s|)eaking  of  al-Kaanabi : “ hen  we  went  to  see  him,  he  would 
come  out  to  us  with  the  face  of  one  who  liad  been  looking  down  on  (the  ter- 
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“ ror*  of  hell;  may  God  presei-ve  us  from  it!”  He  died  at  Basra,  the  rity 
where  he  resided,  on  Friday  the  6th  of  Muharram,  A.  11.  221  (January,  A.  D. 
8.1G).  Ihn  Bashkuwal  mentions,  in  his  list  of  those  who  transmitted  orally 
Sits  the  jWuiraUa  from  Malik  to  tlieir  own  pupils,  that  al-Kaanabi  died  at  Mekka. — 
The  sttrname  of  Kaaiiabi  is  derived  ffom  tlie  name  of  his  grandfather. 


>1)  Tbe  word  ^ i 1 eneitmed  as  a tun  outkoritjf  for  the  exactness  of  the  IVaditions  tohiek  he 

transmits.  It  U here  rendered  by  teamed 


IBN  KATHIR  THE  KORA.N-REjADER. 

Abu  Mabad  (I  Abd  Allah  Ihn  Kalliir,  one  of  the  seven  great  masters  in  the 
soicnce  of  koran-reading,  died  at  Mekka,  A.  H.  120  ;'A.  D.  7.'t7-8).  This  is  the 
oidy  information  I can  find  resjiccting  him. — 1 have  since  discovered  that  he  is 
s|Mikrn  of  in  the  KiUib  al-Ikiid  (2  , a work  treating  of  tlie  diffeivnt  rmliiigt  of 
the  Koran.  The  author  of  that  book  says;  “ Ibn  Kathir  al-Makki  (fMitirc  of 
“ Mekka)  ad-Dari  (belonging  to  the  tribe  of  ad-Ddr',  which  is  a branch  of  that  of 
“ l.akhm  and  produced  Tamim  ad-Dari  (3);  some  say  however  that  he  took 
“ this  surname  from  Dnrain  '4  , because  he  was  a druggist  and  perfitmer,  and 
“ that  is  the  place  where  perfumes  arc  procured  ; this  last  derivation  is  the  true 
“ one.  They  say  that  he  was  a mawla  to  Amr  Ibn  Alkama  aUKinani,  and 
“ that  he  drew  his  origin  from  one  of  those  Persians  whom  Chosroes  had  sent 
“ by  sea  to  Yemen,  when  he  expelled  the  Aby'ssinians  from  that  country  (5). 
“ He  dyed  his  beard  with  kinna  < 6)  and  was  kadi  of  the  community  at  Mekka  (7^. 
“ In  the  classilication  of  the  Tdbls,  he  was  placed  in  the  secotid  division  (8\  He 
“ was  advanced  in  years,  his  hair  was  white,  his  beard  long,  his  body  large,  his 
“ complexion  tawny,  and  his  eyes  dark  blue;  his  grey  hair  was  dyed  with  kinna 
“ or  with  yellow  dye  (sufra),  and  in  his  conduct  he  displayed  a dignifictl  gravity. 
“ He  was  born  at  Mekka,  A.  H.  45  (A.  D.  6G5-6_ , and  he  died  in  that  city,  A.  11. 
“ 120.” — This  writer  gives  here  the  same  date  for  his  death  as  that  tnentioned 
above,  and  it  seems  a point  on  which  all  the  reader*  agree;  but,  iti  my  opinion, 
it  cannot  be  exact,  for  Abd  Allah  Ibn  Idris  al-Audi,  who  learned  the  reaJitvjt 
of  the  Koran  under  Ihn  Kathir,  was  honi  A. 11.  115;  and  how  could  he  liavc  done 
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so,  if  his  master  had  only  lived  till  A.H.  1 20?  This  error  originated  with  Ahii  Bakr 
Ibn  Mujahid,  who  was  deceived  by  the  fact  that  Abd  Allah  Ibn  Kathir  of  the 
tribe  of  Koraish,  i)ut  a different  jtei-son  from  the  koran-readfr  (9),  died  in  that 
year;  but  God  knows  best!  (10)  The  system  of  retulitig  followed  by  Ibn  Kathir 
was  transmitted  down  orally  by  two  persons,  Kiinbul  and  al-Bazzi ; the  former, 
whose  real  name  was  Muhammad  Ibn  Abd  ai'-Rahman  Ibn  Muhammad  Ibn  Kha- 
lid  Ibn  Said  Ibn  Jurja  al-Makki  al-Makhzumi  died  A.  II.  'i9l  (A.D.  90B-4),  aged 
ninety-six  years;  the  latter,  who  bore  the  name  of  Ahu ’l-IInsain  Ahmad  Ibn 
Muhammad  Ibn  AIkI  .Mlah  Ibn  al-Kasim  Ibn  Nafi  Ibn  Abi  *I-Bazza  Baslishar 
al-Farii  .'11',  died  A.  H.  270  'A.D.  883-4_,  aged  eigliiy. 


{1)  The  autograph  ban  but  the  SujAm  write*  the  name  A M Mahad  ai  here,  and  the  author  of  the 

TabakAt  al-Kttrrd  atate*  eiprea*!}!  that  aucli  «aa  hU  real  aurname. 

(2)  Abd  Jaafar  Ahmad  Ibn  Abi  'Mlaaan  All  Ibn  Abmad  Ibn  al-Bldiih  a deacendani  from  the  An- 

*kn  and  a celebrated  teacher  of  the  koranic  rtadingi,  «ai  a natira  of  Granada,  and  held  the  office  of  publt«- 
preacher  in  that  city.  HU  work,  the  Iknd  fi  'UKiradt  [tkt  iuf^ci*nt  ktip.  treating  of  the  koranie  readingt), 
is  esteemed  one  of  the  best  treatises  on  the  subject.  He  nas  likewUe  nell  acquainted  «ith  the  Traditions.  Died 
A.H.  542  (A.D.  lU7-8).-(ro6.  at-KurrA,  fol.  162  verso.) 

(3)  Abd  Rukaiya  Tamlm  Ibn  Ads  ad-biri  was  originally  a ChrUUan,  but  embraced  lalamUm  in  the  ninth 
tear  af  the  Hijra  and  became  one  of  Muhammad’s  Componfona.  He  was  so  assiduous  in  the  practice  of  devo- 
tion. that  he  obtained  the  appellation  of  AdAtb  oi-OmnMi  (lAe  monA  of  the  ptapfe).  He  possessed  a talent  for 
relating  stories  or  bUtories,  and  he  continued  that  practice  with  the  permission  of  the  Prophet. — 7-4A- 
bAb,  MS.  fonds  St.  Germain.  No.  131 : Sfor  at^Salaf  ibid.  No.  133.)— See  d’Herbclot's  Bib.  Orient.  Tamiii. 

(4)  According  to  aMdrtsi.  DArain  U situated  in  the  province  of  Pars;  and  tbe  author  of  the  MarAtid  calls  it  a 
sea-port  where  musk  was  imported  from  India. 

(5)  According  to  Abd  ‘l*Kcdl.  ihU  occurred  in  the  reign  of  AnushirwAn ; Saif  Ibn  Zi-Taian  then  recovered  the 
throne  of  hU  ancestors 

i6)  See  Tol.  1.  page  46.  note  (3). 

(7)  Ifodt  of  the  romtmmfry  s given  to  the  chief  kadi  (Add*  7 A'udnn.  morr 

partirolariy  in  Africa  and  Spain.  See  yoticee  et  Extraits.  tom.  XII.  page  578. 

(8)  The  TdbU  were  classed  by  the  length  of  lime  which  they  had  known  and  frequented  the  companions  of 
Muhammad. 

(9)  This  Ibn  Kathir  is  cited  in  the  SaAIA  as  an  authority  for  one  of  the  Tradtlioni  given  in  that  work.  His 
grandfather's  name  was  al>MulUlib.— (Tab.  o/->irtffrd.) 

(10'  On  this  subject.  ad-Dababi  makes  the  following  obsrrvaliuns  in  hit  roboAdr  oJ  ifurrd.*  **  Abd  Jaafar  Ibti 
**  ai-BAdish  al-Andalnsl  ia  grossly  mistaken  in  saying  that  Abd  Allah  Ibn  Idris  al-Audi  studied  koran-reading 
**  under  Ibn  Kathir;  a statement  on  which  an  opinion  has  been  founded  that  Ibii  Kathir  died  later  than  A II. 
**  120,  which  U another  mistake."'— (NS.  N'o.  742.  fol.  17  verso.) 

(11)  Al-Barti  was  a m*i«c/a  to  the  tribe  of  MakbsOm,  and  a muirdtxiA  iu  tbe  great  mosque  of  Mekka-  Atl- 
Dababi  has  a long  article  on  him  In  the  TaboAdr  af-Awrrd. 
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l»N  Kl'TAIRA. 

Aliu  IMiihainniad  AIhI  Allah  Ihn  Muslim  Ihn  Kutaiba  ad-l)inawari  (nafir.e  of 
lUnatrnr  , — some  say  al-MarwaiifMafirf  nfMnnr), — ihe  aiilhor  of  (he  A'i/dfc  al-Mn- 
dn7‘(l)  and  Ihe  Adah  al-Kdlib  (2  , was  a i^ramniarian  and  a philolof^r  of  emiiienl 
laleni  and  mtled  for  the  rorreelness  of  his  infonnalion.  lie  ivsided  at  Bafjhdad 
and  laiijjht  the  Traditions  in  that  city  on  the  authority  of  Ishak  Ihn  Uahwaih  (H', 
Ahu  Ishak  Ihrahim  az-Zi^i  (4  , Aln'i  llatim  as-Sijisliini  (r> and  other  masters 
of  the  same  |M'riod  ; his  ow'n  aiilhority  was  eiltsl  for  Traditions  hv  his  son  Ah- 
mad and  by  Ihn  Diirusluya  (G).  Besides  the  works  just  mentioned,  he  eom- 
|x)sed  a niimlR-r  of  others  njiially  instruelive,  such  as  his  hAplanalion  of  the 
rare  cxpiessions  oeeniTin(5  in  the  Koran,  Ksplanation  of  (he  rare  expressions 
iMX-urriii(j  in  the' Traditions,  the  Oijdn  al-Akhhdr  (7),  the  Mushkil  nl-knrdn  (olt- 
trurilin  of  thf  kornn  , the  Muthkil  al-lladilh  i obintrilifs  of  thr  Trnditiom  \ the 
ToliakiU  ax-Shimrti  notirrs  on  the  imris  •,  (he  Kitdii  nl-Aihrilxi  (Irealise  on  Ihe  dif- 
ferent sorts  of  drinks),  the  Islah  al-lihulnt  faults  correrted  i i 8},  the  kildh  at- 
Tafkih  (the  instructor)  (9),  the  kilab  al-kbail  (treatise  on  horses),  the  seven  Rendintjs 
of  the  Koran  analysed  grammatically,  a work  on  the  dwtrd  ' 1 0 , the  A7/dt  nl- 
ilasail,  etc.  (book  of  ijiieslions  and  ansirers  , (he  kildb  at-.Maisir  ica  'l-kiddh  on 
ijames  of  cAanre)  (1 1).  These  books  he  continued  to  explain  to  his  pupils  at 
Baghdad  till  his  death.  His  father  was,  it  is  said,  a native  of  Marw,  but  he 
himself  was  born  at  Baghdad,  or,  aceonling  to  sonic,  at  Kufa;  having  acted  for 
some  time  in  the  rapacity  of  a kadi  at  Dinawar,  he  received  the  surname  of 
ntnaunri.  His  birth  look  place  A.  11.  213  (A.  1).  828-9  , and  his  death  occur- 
r.d.>  red  in  the  month  of  Zii  'UKaada,  A.  H.  270  May,  A.  I).  881);  hul  this  point 
is  not  well  established,  as  some  say  that  he  died  in  A.  11.  271  , otlicrs  in  A. II. 
296,  on  the  Grsl  of  Rajah,  or  on  the  15th  of  that  month  (April,  A.  II.  909;,  and 
this  last  opinion  is  nearest  to  the  truth.  His  death  happened  quite  suddenly : 
he  uttered  a cry  loud  cnougli  to  be  beard  at  a great  distance,  and  then,  falling 
into  a stale  of  insensibility,  he  expired.  Another  account  says : He  had  eaten 
some  hartsa  (a  sort  of  pottage  so  railed)  which  brought  on  an  inBammation  ^12): 
he  then  uttered  a loud  cry  and  fell  into  a state  of  I'n.sensibilily  which  lasted  till 
the  hour  of  noon;  he  was  then  agitated  convulsively  for  some  time,  after  which 
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he  1‘cmained  quiet,  and  he  coniinue<)  to  uller  tlie  |>rore».<ii(Ri  of  faith  till  day- 
hivak  the  next  iiiomiiig,  when  he  expired. — ^lli»  son  Ain't  Jaafar  Ahmad  Ihn 
Ahd  Allah  was  a doctor  of  the  law,  and  taur;ht  also  all  the  works  of  his  father, 
hy  whom  he  had  himself  l>cen  instructed  in  them.  He  filled  the  place  of  kadi 
in  Old  Cairo,  which  city  he  first  entered  on  the  I8lh  of  the  latter  Jumada,  A.  II. 
8‘il  ; he  died  there  in  the  exercise  of  his  functions,  A.  II.  S‘2'2,  in  the  monlli  of 
the  first  Rahi  Tchruary-Mareh,  A.  D.  9.V*):  he  was  liorn  at  Baf>hdad. — It  is  said 
that  most  of  the  learned  men  'of  that  timr)  called  the  Allah  al-KHtib  a preface 
without  a hcMik,  and  the  hliih  ni~Mantik  Ihn  ns-SikkU's  irork]  a hook  without  a 
preface;  hut  this  observation  lietrays  a certain  decree  of  prejudice  against  Ihn 
Kutaiba,  for  his  Ailab  al-Killih  contains  an  abundance  of  information  disposed 
under  regular  heads ; and  I am  convinced  that  their  only  motive  for  saying  so 
was,  lieeau.se  its  preface  is  very  long,  whilst  the  hthih  has  none  at  all.  It  is  im- 
ported that  he  eomjwsed  this  work  for  Abu  'l-IIasan  Ultaid  .Allah  Ibn  A'ahya  Ihn 
Kh.ikan  (13),  the  vizir  of  the  Abbaside  khalif  al-AIotamid,  son  of  al-Mutawakkil. 
It  has  been  commented  bv  Abu  Muhammad  (.I6d  Allah j Ibn  as-.Sid  al-Balalyaiisi, 
whose  life  will  be  fouml  fartlier  on.  This  learned  scholar  has  explained  therein 
the  diflieulties  of  the  Adah  al-Ritlih  in  the  fullest  manner,  and  |iointed  out  the 
mistakes  into  which  the  author  has  fallen.  His  treatise  liears  the  title  of  al-lkli- 
dith  fi  iharh  Adah  al-KiitM  (Kitemporizirig,  hriinj  a commmlary  on  the  Guidf 
for  Kdtiht;,  and  is  a proof  of  the  extensive  information  possessed  hy  its  author. 
— Kutaiba  is  the  diminutive  of  kitba,  the  singular  form  of  the  woixl  aktdb,  which 
signifies  mirailt.  It  is  a common  noun,  hut  came  to  be  used  as  a proper  name. 
From  it  is  fonned  the  relative  adjective  Kutabi. — Dlnawari  (or  Dainau  ari,  as  it  is 
pronounced  by  as-Samani,  but  incorrectly  j means  belonging  to  DInau  ar,  a town 
in  Persian  Irak  near  Kirmisiu,  which  has  produced  a great  number  of  eminent 
men. 

[1)  The  Mitdb  or,  at  It  migbl  b«  denomiaaUidi  ibe  Book  of  Facts.  U a mott  uicful  i»erk.  Kirh' 

horn  eilractpd  from  U (he  genealogies  of  ibe  Arabu  published  in  bis  itfonumenla  AtKorut  ilrobiim.  U contains 
t>piidea  a great  number  of  abort  biographical  notices  on  the  early  Moalinia,  etc 

(2)  The  Afhib  at-Kdtib.  or  Writor’s  Guide,  b a abort  work  on  orthography,  philology,  synonynu.  and  gram- 
roar.  The  preCace  ia  remarkable  for  its  length. 

l3]  See  voL  I.  page  ISO. 

(4)  Abo  Ifthak  ai'ZlAdi  deaceiided  from  ZiAd  Ibn  Abtb  by  the  following  line:  His  father  SofyAn  was  $on  to 
SulairoAo  Ibn  Abl  Bakr  Ibn  Abd  ar-Habmlu  Ibn  ZiAd  Ibn  Ablh. 
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l5)  S«p  vo).  1.  paffc  603. 

(6)  Thr  life  of  Ibn  Durustftya  roims  imnipduU'ly  aflrr  thin 

47)  The  Oydn  al'Akhhdr  {tourret  of  information)  fonan  » large  volume  in  tea  books,  each  of  which  treat!  of 
a different  subject.  Ofif  it  on  the  sultan,  another  on  knowledge,  a third  on  food,  a fourth  on  women,  etc. 

(8t  In  this  work  he  points  out  the  mistakes  into  which  AbO  Obaida  had  fallen 

(Qj  The  subject  of  this  work  is  act  specified  by  Hajji  khalifa. 

^10}  The  anird  are  the  mansioos  of  the  moon  in  the  Zodiac  The  ancient  .trabs  imagined  that  they  bad  great 
innuence  on  the  weather. 

<11}  See  Pocock’s  Specimen,  p.  319. 

<12^  This  signillcaiion  of  the  word  is  not  given  in  the  dirtionaries.  but  it  was  known  to  M.  de  Sacy. 
bis  edition  of  Abdaltatiff  page  16. 

<13)  Obaid  Allah  Ibn  khlkkn  was  viiir  to  al-Molawakkil  and  al-Motamid.  in  whose  reign  hedied.  He  pos- 
sessed great  abilities  as  an  administrator  of  public  affairs,  and  by  his  generons  character  he  gained  the  favour  of 
the  public  and  the  military.  He  had  refused  to  accept  the  viiirat  a second  time,  but  the  troops  insisted  so 
strongly  on  bis  reluming  loofbee.  that  he  was  obliged  to  consent. >-^See  Fakbr  ad-din  Ibo  TabAtabi's 
oMi/dmiya.  NS.  No.  «W  fol.221,  232.) 


IBN  DURUSTUYA. 

Abu  Muhammad  Abd  Allah  Ibn  Jaafar  Ibn  Durusdiya  Ibn  al-Marzuban  al- 
barisi  al-Kasawi  (native  of  Fata  in  the  prm'ince  of  Fart)  was  a grammarian  of 
groat  loarningand  talent.  He  studied  philology  at  Baglidad  under  al-Mubarrad, 
Ibn  Kutaiba  him  whose  life  has  been  just  given)  and  other  masters;  and  a num- 
ber of  eminent  men,  sueb  as  ad-Darakutni  and  others,  received  lessons  from  him 
on  the  same  siibjeet.  lie  was  born  A. II.  258  (A.D.  871-2;,  and  died  at  Baghdad 
on  Monday,  tlie  20th  of  Safar, — some  say  llie 23rd, — A. H.  347  (May,  A.D.  958  . 
His  father  was  an  eminent  Traditionist.  According  to  as-Samani,  the  word 
is  pronounced  Duruttiya,  hut  Ibn  Makula  says  in  his  Kitdb  al-Adm/ll  that 
Darattatraih  is  the  true  pronunciation.  As  for  the  denominations  Fdriti  and 
hatairi.  wc  have  already  explained  them  in  the  life  of  al-Basasiri  (voLI.  page  173). 
— Ibn  Uurustuya's  works  are  the  height  of  excellence  and  exactness ; they  con- 
sist in  a commentary  on  al-Jarmi's  work  (the  Farkh)  (1);  the  Irthdd  (direction  , a 
tiealisc  on  grammar;  a treatise  on  the  alphabet;  a commentary  on  the  philological 
work  entitled  nl-Fatih  <‘1,;  an  answer  to  al-Mufaddal  ad-Dubbi's  refutation  of 
al-Khalil  I Ibn  Ahmad  r,  the  lliddya  (direction)  (3);  a treatise  on  the  woitls  which 
end  in  a long  or  a short  elif : an  explanation  of  the  rare  expressions  occurring  in 
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I he  Traditions;  a treatise  on  the  ideas  and  allusions  usually  met  with  in  poetry  ; 
the  Aitdfc  al-Haiyi  iro  'l-Maiyil  (4},  the  Kitdb  at-Tawatfut,  or  arbiter  between  al- 
Akhfash  and  Thaalab  relative  to  their  explanations  of  the  Koran ; the  History  of 
Koss  Ibn  Saida  (5);  a treatise  on  those  nouns  which  have  each  opposite  signiCca-  StS4 
tions;  the  History  of  the  Grammarians;  and  a refutation  of  al-Farra's  doctrines 
in  rhetoric.  He  commenced  also  a number  of  other  works,  hut  did  not  finish 
them. 


(1)  Sm  toI.  L page  620. 

(2)  The  /'djIA  or  eortfct  tptaker  as  iu  titio  impliM,  t philological  vork . U U not  eiactlj  known  who  w«« 
ibe  author  of  it;  «orne  attribute  it  to  Ihn  a»-Sikklt.  and  other*  to  Abd  ’l-AbbA«  Thaalab.  It  baa  been  eluci' 
dated  b;  a great  number  of  commentator*. 

\S)  Hajji  Khalifa  doe*  not  apecify  the  subject  of  this  work. 

(4)  The  naiyi  tea  giving  arui  t U mentioned  by  Ilajji  Khalifa,  but  wilboal  any  remark. 

{S)  Koss  Ibo  Satda  Ibn  .4mr  abibldi  (fA«  .'Veitorian  CAriition)  «a*  bishop  of  Najr&n  in  Yemen  and  cele- 
brated for  hb  eloquence.  Muhammad  net  him  at  Ok4i  and  beard  him  preach,  some  lime  previously  to  the 
promulgation  of  Islamum.  Al-Masfidi  speaks  of  him  in  the  Mturikji  see  I>r.  Sprenger’s  tranilation  of  that 
work,  vol.  I.  page  137. 


AL-KAABl. 

AbA  'hKasim  Abd  Allah  Ibn  Ahmad  Ibn  Mahmud  al-Kaabi  al-Balkhi,  a man 
celebrated  for  his  learning,  was  the  author  of  that  sect  of  the  Motazilites,  the 
members  of  which  are  railed  Kaabitei.  He  taught  some  doctrines  peculiar  lo 
himself ; for  instance,  that  Almighty  God  has  not  the  faculty  of  intention,  and 
that  all  his  acts  happen  without  his  having  any  intention  or  will  to  produce  them. 
He  was  one  of  the  great  masters  in  scholastic  theology,  and  held  some  eclectic  opi- 
nions in  this  science.  His  death  took  place  on  tlie  first  of  Shaaban,  A.  H.  317 
(September,  A.  D.  929).  — A'oafci  means  belonging  lo  the  tribe  of  Kaab. — Balkhi 
.signifies  belonging  lo  Baikh,  one  of  the  great  cities  of  Khorasaii. 
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AL-KAFFAL  AL-MAR\N  AZI. 

Abu  Bakr  Abd  Allah  Ibn  Ahmad  Ibn  Abd  Allah  al-Kaflal  al-Marwazi  nattve 
of  Marrr',  a doctor  of  the  sect  of  as-Shali,  was  the  paragon  of  his  time  for  legal 
knowledge,  traditional  learning,  piety,  and  self-mortification.  The  results  of 
his  application  to  the  development  of  the  imam  as-Sliafi's  system  of  doctrine  far 
surpassed  those  of  his  contem[M)raries : all  his  deductions  are  sound  and  his 
arguments  decisive.  Great  numlicrs  studied  with  profit  under  his  tuition,  and 
among  the  number  were  Abu  Ali  as-Sinji,  the  kadi  Husain  (whose  life  has  lx!en 
already  given)  (I),  and  AliA  Muhammad  al-Jiiwaini,  the  father  of  the  Im^  al- 
Haramain.  All  those  persons  became  imams  of  great  note;  they  composed 
most  instructive  works,  propagated  as-Shafi’s  doctrines  in  the  different  countries 
of  the  Moslim  empire  and  taught  them  to  others,  who,  iu  their  turn,  became 
eminent  as  imams.  AbKafl^i  was  already  advanced  in  years  when  he  began  to 
study  the  law;  he  had  spent  his  youth  in  making  locks  (akfdi,  an  art  in  which 
he  attained  great  skill,  and  it  was  for  this  reason  that  he  was  sumamed  al-Kaffdl 
(the  hehtmith).  It  is  said  by  some  that  he  was  thirty  years  of  age  when  he  com- 
menced learning  jurisprudence.  He  composed  a commentary  on  Ibn  al-Haddad 
al-Misri’s  (2)  treatise  on  the  secondary  principles  of  tlie  law,  a work  which  has 
iiecn  commented  also  by  Abu  Ali  as-Sinji  and  by  Abii  Taiyib  at-Tabari ; it  is  a 
small  volume  and  difficult  to  be  understood ; some  of  the  questions  treated  in  it 
are  so  obscure  (3)  and  so'strange,  that  none  but  jurisconsults  of  superior  talent 
can  resolve  them  and  understand  their  purport : wc  shall  speak  of  the  author 
of  this  hook  when  giving  the  lives  of  those  whose  name  is  Muhammad.  Al- 
KaOM  died  in  tlie  year  417  (A.  D.  1026-7),  at  the  age  of  ninety,  and  was  buried 
in  Sijistan,  where  his  tomb  is  still  well  known  and  continues  to  be  visited  as  a 
place  of  sanctity. 

(1)  For  u-S4njrs  life,  lee  toI.  I.  p.  419  Id  pege  418  of  tbe  seme  volaoie  will  be  found  the  life  of  HumId. 

kl)  His  life  will  be  found  in  Ihii  work. 

(3)  In  tbe  printed  Arabic  text  retd 
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ABU  Ml  HAMMAD  AUUWALM. 

Abu  Muhammad  Abd  Allah  Ibn  Yiisiif  Ibn  Muhammad  Ibn  Haiyuya  al- 
Juwmni,  a doctor  of  the  sect  of  as-Shafi  and  the  father  of  the  imam  al-IIara- 
main  (whose  life  shall  be  given  later),  was  a great  master  in  the  interpretation 
of  the  Koran,  and  in  law,  dogmatic  theology,  grammar,  and  general  literature. 

He  cultivated  this  last  s<'ience  at  Juwain  under  his  father  Abu  Yakub  Yusuf, 
and  then  [ji-oceeded  to  Nais.ipilr,  where  he  studied  jurisprudence  under  Ahu 
‘t-Taiyib  Said  as-Soluki  (jce  col.  /.  p.  GOG).  From  thence  he  went  to  ^larw  and 
put  himself  under  the  tuition  of  al-Kallal  al-Marwazi,  him  whose  life  has  just 
been  given.  He  followed  with  great  assiduity  the  lessons  of  tliat  doctor  and 
derived  from  them  much  profit  and  infurmation;  he  acquired  also  under  his 
tuition  a solid  knowledge  of  the  Shafitc  doctrines,  great  skill  in  controversy,  and 
a perfect  acquaintance  with  tlic  jieculiar  system  followed  by  him  in  developing 
the  principles  of  tlic  law.  Having  finished  his  studies  under  al-Kaflfal,  he  rc-58iJ 
turned  to  ISaisApiir  in  Uie  year  407  (A.  D.  10IG-7),  and  obtained  the  place 
of  professor  and  mufti.  A great  numlier  of  persons,  and  amongst  them  his 
own  son  the  Imam  al-Haramain,  ptirsued  their  studies  under  him.  The 
deejiest  res[H‘ct  was  always  shown  to  him,  and  no  conversation  but  the  most 
serious  was  ever  held  in  his  presence.  He  composed  a great  commentary  on 
the  Koran,  containing  much  varied  information,  and  also  a numlier  of  works  on 
jurisprudence,  such  as  the  Tahsira  (elucidator),  the  Tazkira  (remembrancer';,  the 
Mukhtasar  al-ifukhlmir  (abridgmetit  of  the  abridgment)  (1',  the  Fark  (2),  the  Jamo, 
the  Siltila  (rbain)  (3),  the  Maukif  al-Imdm  tea  'l-ildm^n  (ttahon  of  the  imdm  and 
those  over  whom  he  presides),  etc.  He  drew  up  also  a number  of  Talikas  (U),  and 
had  besides  learned  a great  quantity  of  the  Traditions.  His  death  took  place  in 
the  month  of  Zii  'l-Kaada,  A.H.  438  (April-May,  A.D.  1047),  according  to  as-Sa- 
mani  in  his  Zail:  but  in  his  .Itisilli  he  says  tliat  it  happened  in  the  year  434  (A.D. 

1 042-3)  at  Maisapiir;  God  best  knovveth  the  tnitli ! The  same  author  mentions 
that  he  died  at  an  advanced  age,  and  he  gives  the  following  anecdote  as  it  was 
related  by  the  shaikh  Abu  Salih,  the  mutcazsin  : “The  shaikh  Abu  Muhammad 
“ al-Jiiwaini’s  illness  lasted  seventeen  days,  and  he  e.xprcssed  a desire  tliat  the 
“ washing  of  his  body  should  be  done  by  me,  and  that  I should  preside  at  his 
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“ interment.  When  he  died,  I washed  him,  and  on  shrouding  him  I perceived 
“ that  his  right  arm,  from  the  shoulder  downwards,  was  luminous  although  it 
“ bore  no  traces  of  injury;  it  shone  with  a lustre  like  that  of  the  moon,  at 
“ which  I was  fdlcd  with  admiration,  and  I said  to  mvself  : ‘This  is  a blessing 
“ which  his  fattcat  f/ryol  (/ffwions)  have  drawn  down  upon  him.’"  — Jutcaini 
means  belotUjing  to  Jutcain,  a large  territory  near  Naisapur,  crowdejl  with 
villages. 


(1)  This  is  an  abridgment  of  al-Maiani’s  compendium  of  the  Shafite  doctrines. ar-.SAd/iyfn.) 

(f)  This  seems  to  be  a mistake  of  Ibn  KbaltikAn;  the  author  of  the  Tofroidl  aj*5Ad/iym  calls  it  the  FtnUk, 
and  Hajji  Khalifa  mentions  it  under  this  title  in  his  bibliographical  dictionary. 

1 3]  These  works  all  treat  Shaflle  jurbprudcuce. 

U)  See  below,  note  (I). 


ABU  ZAID  AD-DABUSl. 

Ahu  Zaid  Abd  Allah  Ibn  Omar  Ibn  Isa  ad-I)abusi,  one  of  the  most  eminent 
jurisconsults  of  the  sect  of  AhA  llanifa,  and  a doctor  of  proverbial  reputation  for 
his  learning,  was  the  Grst  who  invented  the  art  of  (Motlim'  dialectics  and  brought 
that  science  into  existence.  A number  of  laalikas  (I)  were  composed  by  him; 
he  wrote  also  other  works,  such  as  the  Asrdr  (myftfries’j  (2)  and  the  Taktdm  lil^ 
AiMla  (system  of  dmmutrations)  (3).  It  is  related  that  he  onre  had  a tlisenssion 
with  another  doctor,  who  only  smiled  or  laughed  when  pressed  hv  his  argu- 
ments, on  which  he  pronouneetl  these  verses  : 

Why  docs  he  answer  me  by  a laugh  or  a grin  when  1 bring  forward  a decisive  proof? 
If  grinning  be  the  result  of  legal  knowledge,  how  excellent  a jurisconsult  is  the  bear  of 
the  desert  I 

He  died  in  the  city  of  Bokhara,  A.  H.  430  (A.  D.  1038-9). — DabAsi  is  derived 
from  DahAfiyn,  the  name  of  a town  between  Bokhara  and  Samarkand,  which  has 
produeerl  a numl>er  of  learned  men. 

(t  I TaaOkaa  were  of  two  kinds:  the  Gnt  consisted  of  notes  token  by  tlie  student  duriti|t  the  lessons  of  his 
professor;  aud  the  aecoud.  of  noiea  composed  to  dear  up  obscure  passages  in  an  author  and  suppl;^  his  omia> 
siotis ; a sort  of  commentary , lo  fact.  Ad'T)ab<ksi‘s  were  of  the  latter  kind. 

(2)  This  U a treatise  on  tite  dogmas  and  the  secondary  points  of  the  law. 

(3)  This  work  treats  of  dogmatic  theology. 
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AI^>n:RTADA  IBN  AS-SllAHROZURl. 


Ahi'i  Muhammad  Alxl  Allah  Ibn  al-Kasim  Ibn  al-Mu/alTar  Ibn  All  Ibn  al- 
Kasim  as-Sbahrozuri,  surnamed  al-Murtada  (him  in  whom  God  u pleawd  , and 
father  of  the  kadi  KamM  ad-din,  was  celebrated  for  his  great  merit  and  his  piety. 

1 We  shall  give  Uie  life  of  his  father  and  that  of  his  son.)  This  fine  preacher, 
who  was  eipially  remarkable  for  the  elegance  of  his  figure  and  the  harmony  of 
his  style,  was  kadi  of  Mosul  and  taught  the  Traditions  in  that  city;  he  bad 
passed  some  time  at  Raglidad  in  the  study  of  the  latter  branch  of  learning  and 
the  pursuit  of  legal  knowledge.  He  roni|x)sed  some  lieautiful  poetry,  and 
amongst  other  pieces  a kastda  of  great  merit,  written  in  the  mystical  style  pecu- 
liar to  the  Sufis.  We  shall  give  it  here  (1): 

The  light  of  their  fire  glimmered  {from  afar),  and  already  the  night  had  darkened 
(aruimd  u»);  the  weary  camel-driver  could  no  longer  continue  his  song,  and  our  guide 
stood  perplexed  and  bewildered.  I looked  at  that  fire,  but  the  glance  of  my  eye  was  536 
feeble;  my  mind  also  had  been  weakened  by  my  separation  {from  thr  btivrtd);  my 
heart  was  that  afllicted  heart  (irAiVA  you  hmt  inoitu  to  long] ; and  my  passion,  that  in- 
most passion  (icAicA  hat  to  long  6ten  my  lormtnl}.  I then  turned  towards  the  flame  and 
said  to  my  companions:  “That  is  Lada's  fire;  rein  over  to  it."  They  directed  towards 
it  firm  glances  from  their  eyes;  glances  which  were  repelled  and  turned  aside.  Then  (my 
companlont}  began  to  reproach  (me) : “ Was  it  not  a flash  of  lightning  which  you  saw,  or 
“ else  a phantom  of  your  imagination?"  On  this  I abandoned  them  and  bent  thither 
my  way ; desire  was  the  camel  which  conveyed  me,  and  [lassion  the  rider  who  sat  behind 
me.  With  me  was  a companion  (face]  who  followed  iny  traces;  for  it  is  the  nature  of 
love  to  be  importunate.  The  fire  blazed  up  and  we  approached  nearer,  till  some  time- 
worn ruins  inten  ened.  We  went  on  to  them  till  our  progress  was  stopped  by  sighs  and 
sadness.  “Who  dwell  in  these  alxMics?"  I exclaimed,  and  voices  answered: 

“ wounded  man,  a captive  in  bondage,  and  a victim  slain  I what  seekest  thou  here?" — 
“lama  guest,"  was  my  reply ; “ I seek  hospitality,  where  is  the  stranger's  meal  of  wel- 
“come'/" — They  pointed  towards  the  court  of  the  dwelling:  “Stop  there,"  said  they, 
“and  kill  thy  camel  for  thy  firnd!  from  us  a guest  never  departeth  morel  He  who 
“ comes  to  us  must  throw  away  his  staff  of  travel."—"  But  how,”  said  I,  “ can  I reach 
“ that  fire?  where  is  the  way?  " We  then  halted  at  the  habitation  of  some  people  whom 
(Ar  wine  had  prostrated  even  before  they  had  tasterl  of  it.  Passion  had  elfeccd  all  traces 
of  their  former  existence,  and  had  itself  become  the  mere  traces  of  a ruin ; in  this  ruin 
they  had  fixed  tlieir  abode.  Among  them  was  one  abstracted,  in  whom  neither  com- 
plaints nor  tears  found  any  lunger  place;  his  sighs  alone  denoted  his  existence,  and 
even  of  these  (Ais  mil)  was  guiltless;  from  these  his  consciousness  was  far  apart. 
.Among  tliem  also  was  one  who  made  signs  that  we  should  obsenc  his  passion  which, 
less  intense  ((Aon  that  of  the  othtri],  had  allowed  his  consciousness  to  exist.  I saw  that 
each  of  them  had  reached  ttaliont  the  description  of  which  would  require  a long  epistle. 
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“ People  of  desire,"  said  1,  “ peace  be  upon  you ; 1 hare  a heart  so  preoccupied  with 
“ you  that  it  perceived  you  not!  my  eyes  were  required  to  furnish  torrents  of  tears,  so 
“ great  was  my  w ish  to  meet  you.  The  impulse  of  desire  hurried  me  towards  you 
“ through  the  vicissitudes  of  events.  I should  be  in  fault  were  I to  ask  you  pardon  {for 
“ my  holdnut) ; may  I then  hope  for  a kind  reception  from  him  who  knows  what  motive 
“ I have  for  not  asking  pardon?  I have  come  to  Harm  me  at  the  fire;  can  I find  a road  to 
“ your  fire,  now  that  the  morning  draweth  near?"  To  this  they  replied  not,  but  their 
external  state  gave  me  answer  sufficient,  as  every  veil  between  my  intelligence  and  it 
was  now  rent  asunder;  here  was  the  reply:  “ l.el  not  the  beautiful  gardens  deceive 
“ thee ; between  thee  and  them  are  hills  and  pitfalls.  How  many  have  tried  to 
“ reach  that  tire  by  surprise  I they  strived  to  attain  the  object  (»/'  Ihtir  icMA«),bnt  to 
“approach  it  was  difficult.  Tliey  stopped  to  contemplate;  but  when  they  had 
387  “ every  sign  of  succeeding,  the  banner  of  fulfilment  appeared,  borne  in  the  hand  of 

“ passion,  and  the  chiefii  gave  the  command  to  charge.  ‘ Where,'  exclaimed  they, 

‘ where  are  they  who  pretend  to  resist  us  in  combat?  This  is  the  day  wherein  all  false 
“ ‘ pretensions  shall  fade  away  1’  They  charged  like  heroes ; and  on  the  day  when  foes 
“ meet  in  arms,  it  is  the  heroes  alone  who  fall.  They  lavished  every  effort,  whilst  the 
“ object  of  their  desire  avoided  their  approach  and  slighted  all  their  endeavours.  They 
“ plunged  into  the  abyss  and  disappeared  in  its  waves;  the  currents  then  cast  them  back 
“among  the  ruins  which  they  now  stained  with  their  blood  (12),  shed,  alasi  in  vain. 
“ Such  is  our  fire ; it  shineth  for  him  who  travelleth  at  night,  but  it  cannot  be  reached. 
“ The  share  of  it  which  falls  to  the  sight  is  the  utmost  which  can  be  obtained ; but  those 
" able  to  conceive  this  are  few  in  number.  One  whom  you  well  know  went  towards  it, 
“ hoping  to  take  from  it  a brand;  he  approached  with  outstretched  arms,  with  wishes 
“ and  supplications,  but  it  rose  for  beyond  his  reach ; it  was  too  exalted  to  abide  his 
“ proximity,  and  yet  he  was  a prophet.  We  therefore  rest  amazed  as  thou  hast  seen ; 
“ all  our  efforts  to  reach  it  being  vain;  we  pass  away  the  time  in  [the  dtlutioiu  of]  hope, 
“ but  judge  what  is  the  slate  of  that  heart  whose  aliment  consists  in  being  tantalised  ! 
“ Each  time  it  tastes  the  bitter  cup  of  misfortune,  another  cup  is  brought  to  it,  sweet- 
“ ened  with  hope.  Each  time  foncy  sets  a project  before  us,  we  are  turned  away  from 
“ it  and  told  that  patient  resignation  befits  us  best.  Such  is  our  stale;  such  is  all  that 
“ our  knowledge  can  attain ; but  every  state  must  undergo  a change.” 

1 give  tills  kasida  on  account  of  its  rarity  and  because  it  is  in  high  request. 
It  is  related  hy  a (Sdfi)  tliaikh  that  he  had  a dream  in  which  he  heard  a voice  say : 
“ Notliing  was  ever  uttered  on  SuGsm  so  good  as  the  Mausiliyaii  kasida  (the  Mo- 
“ .till  katida;;"'  and  this  is  the  one  which  was  meant. — The  following  distich  was 
given  by  Majd  al-Arab  (glory  of  the  Arabs)  (3)  al-Aamiri  as  having  been  com- 
|K)scd  hy  al-Murtada : 

O my  heart  I how  long  will  good  advice  prove  useless  ? Quit  thy  sportive  humour ; how 
often  has  thy  gaiety  brought  thee  into  danger  1 There  is  no  part  of  thee  without  a 
wound  (i) ; but  thou  wilt  not  feel  the  bad  effects  of  inebriation  till  thy  reason  returneth. 

The  kiUih  Imad  ad-<iin  gives  tlie  following  verses  as  al-Murtada’s  in  the  Kha- 
rida : 
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I son(;ht  my  h«Art,  that  I might  ask  of  patiraca  the  fhrcp  to  sustain,  (nr  a moment,  the 
rigours  of  iny  beloved;  but  I neither  found  my  heart  nor  patience.  The  sunshine  of 
our  fond  intercourae  was  gone;  darkness  liad  overshadowerl  the  paths  of  love,  and  1 
stopped  amazed  and  confounded;  but  a single  instant  had  scarce  elapsed  when  I saw 
her  again  a sovereign  mistress,  and  my  heart  her  captive. 

These  verses  also  are  by  the  same  ]wrson : 

Those  whom  I love  departed,  and  how  copious  were  the  tears  of  blood  which  they  then 
lot  loose  (from  our  ryt$);  and  how  many  hearts  did  they  bring  back  into  bondage  1 Blame 
me  not  if  grief  for  their  absence  make  me  reject  the  controul  of  reason ; what  I have  just 
said  will  suffice  for  my  excuse. 

For  them  my  heart  is  in  affliction ; for  them  I shed  tears  of  blond ; for  them  I am  con-  StlR 
sumed  with  flames;  for  them  my  heart  is  lA'oken.  At  their  door  we  arc  a crowd  of 
suitors;  our  hearts  melting  away  with  apprehension;  they  hare  left  us  scarcely  a 
breath  of  life;  0 that  they  saw  our  stale.  Kindness  or  aversion,  sleep  or  waking,  des- 
pair or  hope,  patience  or  restlessness, — these  exist  for  us  no  longer.  O that  they  had 
remained  even  after  they  had  broken  the  lies  of  friendship  and  treated  me  with  cruelty ! 
Were  the  love  I bear  them  to  deprive  me  of  existence,  the  perfume  of  that  love  would 
yet  remain  I I am  like  the  taper,  useful  to  those  around  it,  but  consuming  itself  away. 

I never  went  to  meet  thee,  Laila  I without  feeling  as  if  the  earth  were  folded  up  from 
under  me  (so  rapid  teas  my  part] ; but  when  my  resolution  turned  me  from  thy  door,  I 
stumbled  over  the  skirts  of  my  garment. 

Most  of  his  poetry  is  in  the  same  style.  He  was  Itom  in  tlie  month  of  Shaa- 
ban,  A.  H.  46.')  (April-May,  A.  D.  1073);  he  died  at  Mosul  in  the  month  of  the 
first  Rahi,  A.  II.  511  (July,  A.  D.  1117),  and  was  interred  in  the  sepulchral 
chapel  of  the  Shahrozdri  family.  The  kdtib  Imad  ad-din  says  in  his  KharSda, 
where  he  gives  a notice  on  al-Murtada : “ As-Samani  mentions  having  heard 
“ that  the  Itadi  Abu  Muhammad,'' — meaning  al-Murtada,— “ died  some  time 
“ laur  than  the  year  520.” 


(f)  All  the  idea*  of  the  ka*lda  tre  borrowed  from  ptitoral  life:  in  the  followlog  piece  the;  here  a mjstk 
iraport  beeidei,  m shnll  be  here  iodiceled.  The  tight  of  their  fire:  the  preeence  of  the  Divkiitj  iMoifeeied  to 
the  Miou.  The  motel  derkneti.  7A«  eom«/Hhiv«r:  the  preacher.  7Ae  pwiic;  the  divine.  The  be- 

loved: God.  Lmila;  the  name  of  the  beloved.  God.  Ihiire:  the  love  of  God.  Pojtion;  Tbe  aniioui  wish  to 
enjoy  the  dlvloe  Preacnoe.  TAa  WtHO-wom  rwfiM;  the  world,  the  ceet  of  deaoUUon  in  the  eyea  of  the  dcvoai. 
ioeaBitth  m the  pretence  of  the  IHvioity  ia  not  alwaya  Ml  in  it.  The  wounded,  the  eeiptive.  and  the  victim: 
the  van^iabed  by  the  love  of  God.  from  «m  a gueet  never  departeth  more:  till  hia  aoul  ia  releeied  by  detth. 
The  people.*  the  devout*  the  Shfl  brethren.  If’^ne.*  the  delight  uuaed  by  the  pereeption  of  (^'a  pr«K 
aeoce.  5/ofkme.*  degreee  of  eialteiion  attained  by  the  aoul  through  the  meant  of  tplrilual  nerciaea  and 
oooteaiplaiioa.  People  0/  dta^re:  another  name  for  the  lovera  of  the  Divinity.  The  warmth  of  the  fire.*  the 
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beodieUl.  iofln«oce  of  Cod  i preiimco.  The  morn^n^;  (be  entrAnee  of  (be  novice  in(o  (be  Sbfi  life  af(er  abAn- 
duniog  the  world,  which  is  the  seel  of  darkness.  The  fardenj;  paradise.  Tkt  hofmer  of  fulfimtnt:  (be  sijrn 
(bat  the  novice  has  become  an  adept  and  fulfilled  all  the  necessarv  duties  of  spiritual  life.  The  rhitft.  Iite> 
tmlly,  fAe  peoplf  of  the  rrtirAs;  so  called  because  they  have  obtained  a clear  insight  into  the  spiritual  world, 
which  U the  abode  of  (ruth  os  this  earth  is  the  abode  of  illusion.  To  eharge:  literally,  to  canter  round  and 
round  the  field  of  battle  and  challenge  the  enemy ; it  then  ngnifies.  to  turn  round  as  the  dcnishes  do.  The  enemy: 
the  world  and  iu  passions.  The  abyts : the  Dlsine  nature.  FAroirn  fcocA  (iinein^  (Ac  rvfni.*  recovering  from 
an  ecsu.sy  of  divine  love  and  finding  oneself  in  the  world.  One  vhom  you  tre/l  Anoie  .*  the  prophet  Noses. 
The  brand:  see  Koran,  sural  27,  vene  7;  Kiod.  III. 

(3)  In  the  Arabic  test,  for  read 

(3)  The  lulogriph  ,lone  hai  nol  ••  the  olber  MSS.;  the  Bnl  ii  certein];  the 

right  reading.  ImAd  ad-l)lu  has  a notice  on  this  person  in  the  Kharlda,  the  sum  of  which  is:  The  emir  Majd 
al'Arab  MuraSar  ad>Dawlat  Abfl  Parks  .411  Ibo  Mul^mmad  Ibn  (ihilib  al-Aimiri  was  the  wonder  of  the  age  for 
his  poetic  talent,  and  his  verses  witc  proverbially  said  to  be  as  fine  as  those  of  his  namesake  Abft  Parks  {see 
Ibn  Khallikkn’s  nUigraph.  Diet.  vol.  I.  page  366  . lie  was  born  in  the  proiittce  of  Irak  and  went  lo  Upabkn. 
A.  H-  537  {A.  D.  1142-31,  where  he  pronounced  his  eulogistic  kasidas  and  acquired  great  reputation.  The 
katib  saw  him  fur  the  last  lime  at  Mosul,  A.  U.  670.  -><ffAarl<bi  MS  No  1447,  fol  27,  where  some  loisg  ei- 
tracts  from  bis  poetry  are  given.) 

(6)  The  autograph  has  ; but  the  sense  certainly  requires  lot  J«  sd)xe. 


SlIARAF  AD-DlN  IBN  ABI  USRUN. 

Abii  Saad  Abd  Allah  Ibn  Abi  ’s-Sari  Muhammad  Ibn  Hibat  Allah  Ibn  Mu- 
tahhar  Ibn  All  Ibn  Abi  llsriln  Ibn  Abi  ’s^Sari  a(-Tamimi,  sumamed  firsl  al- 
HadiUii  and  then  al-Mausili  (native  of  Motul  , entitled  also  Sharaf  ad-din  (noble- 
neu  of  religion  , was  a doetor  of  the  Shafite  sect,  and  one  of  the  first  men  of  the 
age  by  his  talents  and  his  learning  as  a jurisconsult.  His  reputation  spread  to 
distant  countries  and  his  influence  was  most  extensive.  In  his  youth  he  studied 
the  ten  readings  (1)  of  the  koraii  under  Abd  '1-Ohanaim  as-Sulami  as-Saruji, 
al-Bari  Ahii  Abd  Allah  Ibn  ad-Dabbas  (see  vol.  1.  page  459\  Abu  Bakr  al-Maz- 
rafi  (2\  and  other  mastcis.  He  commenced  learning  jurisprudem-e  under  the 
kadi  al-Murtada  Ibn  as-Shahrozuri  (vol.  II.  p.  29\  and  Abu  AIkI  Allah  al-Husain, 
Ibn  Khamis  al-Mausili  see  vol.  I.  page  422'  ; he  had  afterwards,  when  in  Bagh- 
dad, Asaad  .il-Mihani  (lol.  /.  p.  I89j  for  preceptor  in  that  science.  He  studied 
dogmatic  theology  under  Ibn  Barhan  al-Usuli  (vol.  I.  p.  80),  and  learned  there 
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also  dialectics.  From  Baghdad  he  proceeded  to  AViislt  and  rend  the  Koran  under 
the  tuition  of  Ahii  Ali  ’l-Fariki  (rol.  I.  p.  376},  the  kadi  of  that  city,  hy  whom 
he  was  instructed  also  in  the  Fairdid  al-Mtihnddab.  In  the  year  523  (.4.0. 1 129) 
he  liimseir  gave  public  lessons  at  Mosul,  after  which  he  resided  for  some  time 
at  Sinjitr  whence  he  proceeded  to  Aleppo,  A.H.  545:  from  that  he  removed  to 
Damascus,  when  Nur  ad-din  Mahmud  Ihn  Zinki  got  possession  of  tliat  city  in 
the  month  of  Safar,  A.H.  549  (April-May,  A.  D.  1154).  He  then  opened  a 
class  in  tlie  western  comer  of  the  great  mosque,  and  was  appointed  adminis- 
trator of  the  endowments  ( tcakfs ) possessed  hy  tlie  mosques.  He  then  re- 
turned to  Aleppo,  where  lie  settled.  A great  numlier  of  works  were  com- 
jK>.sed  by  him  to  elucidate  the  doctrines  of  the  sect  to  which  he  belonged;  of 
these  may  be  mentioned  the  Suftral  al-Mazhab((jmntetseneeof  the  Shafile  doctrines), 
extracted  from  the  (Itndin  al-Ifaramain's)  JVihdyat  al-JIatlab,  in  seven  volumes; 
the  A'itdb  al-Iiitisdr  (rindkation  of  the  Sha/ites),  in  four  volumes ; the  Kitdb  al- 
Murshid  (the  guide,  a trork  on  the  secondary  points  of  law),  in  two  volumes ; and 
the  Kitdb  oz-Zarta  f Marafnt  as-Sharta  (means  of  negniring  a knowledge  of  the 
law).  He  composed  also  the  Tafsir  (explanation),  a work  forming  four  volumes 
treating  of  the  {xiints  in  which  his  sect  differs  from  the  others;  the  Mdkhaz  an- 
IS'azar  (point  of  view);  a short  treatise  on  the  dividing  of  inherited  property; 
and  a work  entitled  al-Irshdd  al-Miiybrib  f i\usrati  'l-Mazhab  (plain  directions  for 
the  defence  of  the  Shnfite  sect);  this  last  however  he  did  not  comjilcte,  as  it  was 
stolen  from  him  with  other  property  at  Aleppo.  The  number  of  students  who 
followed  his  lessons  and  pmlited  hy  his  tuition  was  very  great.  His  merit 
having  at  length  rendered  him  conspicuous,  he  obtained  the  esteem  and  favour 
of  >ur  ad-din,  lord  of  Syria,  who  erected  colleges  in  Aleppo,  Emessa,  Hanuil,  sito 
llaalhck,  and  other  cities,  for  the  express  purpose  of  having  him  to  teach  in 
these  places.  (.41  different  periods)  he  filled  the  jiost  of  kadi  at  Sinjar,  Nisibin, 
HarHin,  and  elsewhere  in  Diiir  Bakr;  he  then  returned  to  Damascus,  A.  H.  570 
(A.  D.  1174-5},  and  three  years  afterwards,  he  was  apjiointed  to  fill  the  same 
functions  in  that  city  when  the  kadi  Dia  ad-din  as-Shahrozuri  gave  in  his  resig- 
nation ; an  act  of  which  I shall  slate  the  motive  in  the  life  of  KamM  ad-din 
Muhammad  as-Shahrozuri.  Ten  years  before  his  death  he  lost  his  sight,  hut 
continued  to  hold  his  olfice,  the  duties  of  which  were  discharged  by  his  son  and 
deputy,  Muhi  ad-din  Muhammad.  At  that  time,  he  composed  a short  treatise 
VOL.  II.  5 
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lo  prove  that  the  place  of  kadi  could  Iw  lawfully  held  by  a blind  man ; a jx)ini 
in  op|K)sition  with  the  dfM’lrinc  of  as-Shafi  on  the  subject:  i have  read,  ii  is 
true,  in  llie  Kitdb  ttz-Zaialul,  a work  composed  by  Abu  'l-llasan  al-Imrani  :'>T, 
the  author  of  the  Kitdb  al-Baydn,  that,  in  one  point  of  view,  it  is  lawful;  this 
is,  however,  quite  an  extraordinary  opinion,  and  I never  found  it  advanced 
in  any  other  work  hut  his.  (Speaking  of  thit  tubjeet  I must  mention  that  a letter 
fell  into  my  hands,  addressed  to  al-Kadi  '1-Fadil  at  Cairo  from  the  sultan  Salah 
ad-din  at  Damascus ; it  was  wholly  in  that  prince’s  handwriting  and,  among 
other  passages,  it  containetl  one  relative  to  Sharaf  ad-din's  blindness  and  his 
opinion  that  the  post  of  k.tdi  could  he  lawfully  fdled  by  a blind  man,  although 
all  the  other  jurisconsults  declared  the  contrarv — “you  will  therefore,”  says  the 
writer,  “ liave  an  interview  with  tlie  shaikh  Ahii  ’t-T.ihir  Ihn  Auf  al-Iskan- 
“ darani,  and  ask  him  what  are  the  traditions  on  this  subject,  and  if  they  au- 
“ tliorise  it  or  not.” — But  after  all,  there  can  he  no  doubt  of  his  eminent  merit. 
The  h/lfz  Ihn  Asakir  mentions  him  in  the  History  of  Damascus,  and  the  kdtib 
Imad  ad-din  makes  his  eulogium  in  the  Khartila  and  pi-ouounces  him  the  last  of 
the  : he  gives  als<i  some  v'erses  composed  hv  him.  The  two  which  fol- 

low were  recited  to  me  by  one  of  our  shaikhs,  with  the  remark  that  he  had  heard 
Ihn  Ahi  Usrdn  repeat  them  very  often,  hut  tliat  he  did  not  know  if  they  were  his 
own  or  not;  they  are  given,  however,  as  tliat  doctor’s  by  the  kdtib  in  the  Kharlda: 

I hope  for  a lengthened  life ; and  yet  every  hour  the  dead  pass  by  me,  as  their  biers  are 
borne  rapidly  along.  Am  I not  as  they,  except  that  1 must  pass  a few  more  sad  nights 
to  complete  the  time  of  my  existence? 

The  following  lines  also  are  quoted  as  his  in  the  same  work  : 

I always  hope  to  meet  my  beloved,  and  yet  I know  full  well  that  I must  quit  her  shortly 
after.  Mounted  on  the  steeds  of  .Mortality,  we  rush,  as  if  with  emulation,  towards  the 
goal  of  death.  O that  we  both  might  expire  together  1 neither  of  us  then  would  taste 
the  bitter  loss  of  the  other. 

O thou  who  askest  me  how  I have  been  since  thy  departure  I God  preserve  thee  from 
what  my  heart  has  felt  since  our  separation.  Tears  of  grief  swore  never  lo  cease  flow- 
ing from  my  eyes,  and  sleep  swore  never  to  visit  them  till  I met  thee  again. 

The  time  which  has  passed  is  gone  for  ever,  and  that  which  is  lo  come  exists  not. 
Thy  life  is  only  the  present  moment ; the  days  of  man  form  two  sums,  one  increasing, 
the  other  diminishing. 
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Ibn  Abi  Usnin  was  bom  at  Mosul  on  Monday,  the  22nd  of  (he  first  Rabi, 

\.  H.  492  (February,  A.  D.  1099);  he  died  at  Damascus  on  the  eve  of  Tuesday,  5G0 
the  llth  of  Ramadan,  A.  II.  585  (October,  A.  D.  1 189;.  He  was  buried  in  the 
madrnta  which  bears  his  name  and  which  he  liimself  had  founded  within  that 
city : 1 have  often  visited  his  tomb.  On  his  death  (one  of  kii  female  relatives 
receivetl  a letter  of  condolence  from  al-Kadi  '1-Fadil,  in  reply  to  one  wherein  she 
announced  to  him  this  event : his  participation  in  her  grief  was  expressed  in  the 
following  terms  : “I  have  received  the  letter  of  the  honourable  lady  for  whose 
“welfare  may  God  pmvide ! may  He  preserve  her  for  the  happiness  of  her 
“ family;  may  He  smooth  for  her  the  path  leading  to  spiritual  welfare,  and 
“ make  her  words  and  actions  proceed  from  tlic  wish  to  gain  his  favour.”  It 
contained  also  this  jiassage : “ I shall  only  add — and  what  I mention  is  a dimi- 
“ nution  in  the  strengUi  of  Islamism,  and  a breach  in  the  frame  of  human 
“ society,  so  gi-eat  as  nearly  to  cause  its  ruin  ! — 1 mean  that  which  God  decreed 
“ concerning  the  death  of  the  imam  Sharaf  ad.<lin  Ibn  Abi  Usrdn,  may  Oie 
“ divine  mercy  lie  upon  him  ! — the  loss  sustained  in  him  by  the  world  at  large; 

“ the  aftliction  of  the  jiious — and  the  joy  of  the  foes  to  religion.  For  he  was  a 
“ land-mark  set  up  in  (he  tracts  of  science,  and  he  counted  among  (he  last  lem- 
“ nants  of  a holy  race  now'  passed  away.  And  God  knoweth  my  grief  for  his 
“ deatli,  my  desolation  in  the  w'orld  now  deprived  of  the  blessing  of  his  pre- 
“ sence,  and  my  sadness  in  losing  the  abundant  merits  of  his  charitable  prav- 
“ crs.” — Haditlii  means  belomjimj  to  the  Haditlia  of  Mosul,  a village  on  the  east 
bank  of  the  Tigris  near  (the  mouth  of)  the  Upper  Zab.  It  must  not  Ix:  con- 
founded with  another  place  of  the  same  name,  the  Haditha  of  on-A'dra,  which  is 
a fortress  on  an  island  in  the  Euphrates,  at  some  parasangs’  distance  fivun  al- 
Anbar.  The  former  lies  at  the  most  eastern  extremity  of  the  territory  called  the 
Sairdd,  and  is  the  one  meant  by  the  jurisconsults  when  they  say,  in  their  books  : 

“ The  land  of  Sawad  extends  in  longitude  from  the  Haditha  of  Mosul  to  Abb.n- 
“ dan,  and  in  latitude  from  al-Kadisiya  to  Hulwan.” 

(t)  There  <rc  leven  lulhorUed  rearfin^r  of  the  Koran,  nuned  tfler  leven  greet  docton  who  6r>t  taught  them 
,ind  vhote  lives  ore  given  b}  Ibn  Kballiktn;  three  more  nadinfi  were  ifterwnrds  admitted,  and  Yakbb  Ibii 
Ishak  al-Hadraimi,  the  author  of  one  of  them,  is  considered  as  the  eighth  reader,  I have  not  yet  been  able  to 
diKover  the  names  of  the  two  others. 
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(3)  Abtt  Bakr  Muhsmmad  Ibn  al-Hu»in  al-MairaH,  a l^achor  of  the  koranir  readingn  and  a calrulalor  of 
the  division  of  inheritances  inhabited  Mairafa,  a village  lying  between  Baghdad  and  Okhara.  He 

was  born  ot  Baghdad,  A.  If.  439  (A.  D.  1047-8],  and  died  praying,  A.  H.  537  (A.  D.  1133}.— {Tab  al  Kurra. 
fol  145.) 

(3)  Saad  Ibn  Yahya  Ibn  Abi  'i-Kliair  al-Imr4ni.  a native  of  Yccnrn  and  the  author  of  the  Baydn.  or  eluci- 
dation of  the  aecoiidary  tH>iiita  of  the  law,  was  a doctor  of  the  sect  of  as-Shin,  and  held  a high  reputation  for 
hU  knowledge  of  the  law,  dogmatic  and  scholastic  theology,  and  the  science  of  gramntar.  None  poaacssed  a 
better  acquaintance  than  be  with  the  works  of  AhA  Ishak  as-Shlri<i,  and  be  was  surpassed  by  none  in  piety  and 
devoUoD.  Students  came  from  all  countries  to  study  under  him  ; but  it  is  said  that  he  sometimes  combined 
with  the  Shafitc  doctrines  certain  principles  borrowed  from  the  school  of  Irak,  the  great  irokra  of  which  was 
AbA  Haiilfa.  He  was  born  A.  II.  489  (A.  D.  1096^  and  died  A.  H 558  tA.  I>.  ll«^3].  The  following  works 
were  composed  by  him  : the  Baydn.  in  ten  volumes;  the  Zavatd,  or  adtliiions  to  AbA  Ishak  as>Sbirk2i’s  Mu- 
katidab,  in  two  volumes;  the  Kitdb  at-SawdI,  questions  on  the  obscure  points  of  the  Muhaddab;  an  abridged 
collection  of  /btira4;an  abridgment  of  al-Gbankli's  Ihya  otdm  ad«<ffn;  the  Intitar,  or  aid.  a refutation  of  the 
Kadarilri.  He  composed  the  Baydn  in  somewhat  less  than  four  years  and  the  ZairdM  in  about  five.—  (Tak. 
a^Shdf.] — In  the  autograph  MS.  of  Ibn  Kballikkn,  his  surname  is  given  as  .AbA  T-Husain;  lathe  Tabakdt 
as-Shdpyln,  as  AbA  1-Khair ; and  in  the  rahoAidt  al-Fokahd,  as  AbA  't-Hasan,  which  is  also  that  found  tn  the 
other  manuscripts  of  Ibn kballikin's  work- 


IBN  ASAAD  AL-MAUSILI. 


Abu  l-Faraj  Alxl  Allah  Ihn  Asaad  Ibn  All  Ibn  l.sa,  generally  known  by  the 
appellation  of  Ibn  ad-I)ahhaii  al-Mausili  (son  of  the  MotUl  oil-merchant'),  entitled 
also  al-IIimsi  {notice  of  Emetta)  and  suruamed  al-Muhaddab  (I),  was  a juriseon- 
sult  of  great  abilities,  a learned  scholar  and  a fine  poet.  His  verses  are  remark- 
able for  the  elegance  of  their  turn  and  the  l>eauty  of  their  thoughts.  Poetry 
became  bis  ruling  passion,  and  it  was  to  it  that  he  owed  his  reputation.  Ills 
poetical  works  are  all  of  great  merit  and  form  a small  volume.  Mosul  was  his 
native  place,  but  poverty  forced  him  to  lake  the  resolution  of  going  to  Egypt,  that 
he  might  pay  his  court  to  as-Salih  Ihn  Ruzzik,  the  lord  of  that  country  (iee  hit 
life.  rol.  I.  paije  057).  Obliged,  by  the  insullicieney  of  his  means,  to  leave  his 
wife  behind  him,  he  addi-essed  the  following  lines  to  the  xhartf  Dia  ad-din  Ahii 
Abd  Allah  Zaid  Ibn  Muhammad  Ihn  Muhammad  Ihu  Ohaid  Alkali  al-Ilusaini,  the 
nakili  or  chief  of  the  sharifs  at  Mosul ; 
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An  aHlicled  female,  bathed  in  tears  for  my  departure,  hoped  to  detain  me  by  dcclarinR 
my  project  the  result  of  folly.  Her  entreaties  were  urgent,  and  when  she  saw  me  deaf  to 
her  prayers,  the  tears  which  fell  from  her  eyes  woundetl  me  to  the  heart.  She  perceived 
the  camels  already  loaded, — and  the  moment  of  separation  had  united  the  lamenters  and 
those  for  whom  they  were  lamenting, — when  she  said  : “ Who  will  save  me  from  starva- 
“ tion  in  thy  absence t” — “God,”  I replietl,  “and  thy  patron  Ibn  Obaid  Allah.  Fear 
“ not  for  want  of  sustenance;  there  is  one  whose  beneKcence  is  ample,  like  the  showers 
“ of  the  Pleiades;  him  I have  asked  to  shed  abundance  upon  thy  place  of  dwelling." 

When  the  thartf  read  tlicse  verses,  he  immediately  undertook  to  provide  for 
the  poet’s  wife,  and  he  furnished  her  with  every  thing  she  rc(|uircd  a.s  long  a> 
her  Imsband  was  absent.  .\s  for  Ihn  Asaad,  he  went  to  Egypt  and  recited  to 
as-Salih  Ihn  Ruuik  the  poem  composed  in  his  praise,  and  rhyming  in  A',  of 
which  some  verses  liave  been  already  given  (vfA.  I,  p(uje  658).  He  afterwards 
underwent  various  vicissitudes  of  fortune  and  became  at  length  a professor  at 
Hints  (Emcfta),  where  he  fixed  his  residence.  It  was  for  this  reason  that  he  re-  SCI 
ceived  llic  surname  of  al~Ilimsi.  The  kdlib  Imad  ad-din  speaks  of  him  in  the 
Kharida:  “When  I was  in  Irak,”  says  he,  “my  constant  desire  was  to  meet  him, 

“ for  I had  read  his  admired  katidas  and  was  struck  with  the  beauty  of  his  ideas; 

“ his  poem  rhyming  in  K had  already  circulated  throughout  all  the  literary 
“ world,  and  was  itself  a written  proof  that  none  of  his  contemporaries  had  at- 
“ tained  to  such  a degree  of  excellence  as  he.”  After  this  eulogium  he  conti- 
nues: “A  slight  lisp  only  served  to  display  the  perfection  of  his  style,  and  the 
“ very  im[>edimcnt  in  his  speech  only  showed  off  Itctter  his  command  of  lan- 
“ guage.”  Farther  on  he  says:  “When  the  sultan  Salah  ad-din  arrived  at 
“ Emessa  and  encamped  outside  the  city,  this  .Abu  '1-Faraj  came  out  to  us,  and 
“ I presented  him  to  the  sultan,  saying:  ‘This  is  the  man  who  said  in  his  poem 
“ on  Ibn  Ruzzik : 

‘Whatl  shall  I praise  the  Turks  in  hopes  of  their  bounty?  Whyl  the  Turks  have 
‘ always  leR  poetry  in  neglect.' 

“ On  tliis  the  sultan  made  him  a present,  and  oliserved  at  the  same  time  that 
“ he  did  so  in  order  to  prevent  him  at  least  from  saying  that  he  was  neglected.” 

The  poet  then  celebrated  tltc  praises  of  the  sultan  in  a kattda  of  which  each  verse 
ends  in  the  letter  at’n  ; it  is  in  this  |>ocm  that  we  find  the  following  passage : 

I shall  say  to  her  (2)  whom  religious  scruples  prevented  from  replying  to  my  salutation : 

“ Why  then  didst  thou  shed  my  heart's  blood  without  feeling  compunction?  Thy  pro- 
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“ mise  was  to  meet  mp  in  the  cominf;  year;  but  think  not  that  I shall  sunirc  till  thy 
return.  Miracle  of  beauty ! thou  in  whose  face  alone  the  Creator  employed  his  utmost 
“ care  1 it  could  not  ha^  e harmed  thee  hadst  thou  given  me,  on  the  day  of  our  separa- 
“ tion,  a sign  of  recognition  with  thy  eye  or  with  thy  hand.  Be  assured,  however,  that  I 
love  thee  with  devotion;  so  do  with  me  as  thou  pleasest.” 

The  kdlib  mentions  also  that  Ibn  Asaad  recited  to  him  the  rnllowinjv  lines,  and 
slated  that  the  thought  which  tlicy  contained  was  perfectly  original  and  had 
never  Itcforc  been  expressed: 

Ilis  letters  are  the  destruction  of  squadrons;  and  when  they  go  forth,  I know  not 
which  is  most  effectual, — their  lines  or  an  army.  The  sand  adhering  to  the  writing  had 
not  been  appropriate,  did  earth  nut  adhere  to  the  soldiers'  legs  when  marching. 

These  two  verses  belong  to  a kastda,  and  the  author  has  displayed  in  them 
givat  originality.  But  a certain  jtoet  has  said,  in  comparing  the  pen  to  an 
army  (3): 

A family  w ho,  when  they  seize  their  pens  in  anger  and  dip  them  in  the  ink  of  fate, 
inflict  with  them  on  their  enemies  greater  harm  than  with  their  swords. 

I may  observe  that  the  idea  expressed  in  Ibn  Asaad's  first  verse  resembles 
that  which  is  contained  in  the  following  lines,  composed  by  Abu  Tammam,  in 
praise  of  Muhammad  Ibn  Abd  al-Malik  az-Zaiyat,  al-Motasim’s  vizir : 

Prince  of  the  faithful  I you  have  roused  Muhammad,  and  in  your  hand  he  is  a lance 
and  a sword.  You  no  sooner  direct  his  thoughts  towards  a rebel,  than  yon  have  di- 
rected an  army  against  that  foe. 

1 afterwards  discovered  an  idea  similar  to  that  contained  in  Ibn  Asaad's  second 
ver.se;  it  is  to  be  found  in  a katida  composed  Iiy  at-Tograi  (whose  life  has  been 
given,  fol.  7.  paije  7iG2  ',  in  honour  of  Nizam  al-Miilk  : 

When  the  day  is  changed  to  night  by  the  cloud  of  dust  which  shrouds  the  battle-field, 
those  henies  never  cease  to  wield  their  blood-stained  weapons  of  Indian  steel.  Lines 
5412  arc  traced  on  their  armour  by  the  strokes  of  the  sword;  those  linos  arc  pointed  by  the 
thrusts  of  lances ; thus  is  formed  a page  of  writing  for  which  the  dust  of  the  combat 
serves  as  sand. 

The  following  verses  by  Ibn  Asaad  are  currently  cited  : 

All  day  she  avoids  me  as  she  would  an  enemy ; but  from  evening  to  morning  she  bears 
me  company.  >Vhen  she  passes  by  me,  she  f^rs  discovery  and  her  words  are  re- 
proaches: but  her  wanton  glance  is  a salutation. 
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By  ihe  same,  on  a ffirl  whose  lip  was  stung  by  a bee  : 

How  dear  to  mo  is  that  maiden  stung  by  the  boo  t It  gare  pain  to  the  noblest  and  most 
precious  of  beings.  Its  sting  left  a mark  on  that  lip  which  God  had  only  created  to  b<‘ 
kissed.  It  took  her  mouth  for  its  hive,  on  finding  that  the  moisture  of  her  lips  was  like 
honey. 


The  apprehension  of  lengthening  litis  notice  too  much  prevents  me  from  giving 
more  curious  passages  from  his  poems.  He  died  at  Emessa  in  the  nionth  of 
Shaaban,  A.  II.  581  (November,  A.  U.  1 18.5),  but  some  say,  .582:  the  latter 
date  is  that  given  in  the  work  entitled  ai-Sail  wa  'z-Zail  (4),  hut  the  former  is 
the  true  one.  He  was  then  nearly  sixty  years  of  age.  — The  s/iari/' Ibn  Obaid 
Allah,  of  whom  we  have  spoken  altovc,  died  at  Mosul  in  tlic  year  .563  (A.  I). 
1 167-8).  He  was  a generous  rdi»  (5),  always  ready  to  do  good  and  possessed  of 
every  virtue.  He  is  the  author  of  some  poetry,  of  which  we  may  cite  the  fol- 
lowing lines: 

( iify  eiKirn'M ) said  [to  my  dtlored):  “He  is  resigned  to  his  loss."  They  spoke  the 
truth ; I am  resigned  to  the  loss  of  all  consolation ; nut  to  the  loss  of  her  affection.  They 
said:  “Why  has  he  ceased  to  visit  her?"  I answered;  “Through  fear  of  censorious 
“ spies.”  They  said:  “How  can  he  live  in  such  a state?"  I replied:  “That  is  really 
“ the  wonder." 

The  kdlib  Imad  ad-din  mentions  Ihn  Obaid  Allah  in  the  Kharida,  and,  after 
praising  him  highly,  he  says;  “ When  at  Baghdad  I heard  a piece  of  verse  sung 
“ there  which  some  Syrians  attributed  to  the  tbarif  Dii  ad-din;  in  it  was  the 
“ following  passage : 

‘ 0 willow  of  the  valley  1 thou  whose  glances  have  shed  my  heart's  blood ! — or  shall  I 

• not  rather  call  thee  the  slender  reed  of  the  plain  ? — It  is  mine  to  disclose  to  thee  what  I 
‘ suffer  from  the  pains  of  love,  and  it  is  thine  not  to  hearken  to  me.  By  what  means 
‘ shall  I obtain  the  object  of  my  wishes?  my  hands  arc  unable  to  grasp  it,  and  I feel  like 

• one  deprived  of  them  (6) !'  " 


(1)  At-Uuhaddab  U probably  die  equivalent  of  SfuhadJab  ad-dtn. 

(S)  Lltmllv:  Say  io  Her;  tluit  Is,  bsar  rbis  mea$age  from  me  to  her. 

(3)  The  ubserralioDS  which  follow  are  evidently  later  additionc.  They  art  written  Id  the  margin  of  ibr  auto- 
graph MS.  and  it  may  he  perceived  from  a close  iospecUoD.  that  they  were  inserted  successively  and  at  three  dif- 
ferent periods.  It  may  even  be  remarked  that  many  of  the  author's  later  additions,  such  as  tlH*se,  are  of 
very  slight  importance. 

(4)  This  is  a mistake,  but  it  is  found  in  all  the  manuseripts,  tl>e  autograph  ineluded  Ibn  Khallikbn  should 
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hive  wriuefl  ala  z-Zait,  «hicb  work  is  a continuatiofr.  b;  the  kdtib  Imftd  ad*dIo,  of  a»*SarDlni'» 

KuppleiDcnt  to  the  Hislor;  of  Baghdad.  See  Fluegel’s  A’Ao/i/fi,  No  2179. 

(Bj  The  author  gives  Ibn  Obaid  Allah  the  title  of  rdis.  or  rAiV^  because  he  was  naAIA  of  the  lAarl/i. 

1.6}  This  verse  is  rather  rnigmatiral,  but  as  the  poet  has  just  hinted  that  bis  mistress  resembled  a willow  or  a 
reed  bj  the  thinness  of  her  waist ; be  most  probablv  means  here  that  her  waist  was  too  thin  to  be  clasped ; in 
short,  an  evanescent  quautitv. 


IBX  SllAS. 

Aliii  Muhammad  Abd  Allah  Ihn  Majm  Ihn  SliAs  Ihn  Nizar  Ihn  Ashair  Ihn  Abd 
Allah  11)11  Muhammad  Ihn  Sh5s  al-Judami  as-Saadi,  surnamed  al-Jalal  (I),  wa» 
ail  able  jurisconsult  of  tbe  sect  of  MMik,  in  the  principk's  of  which  he  was  pro- 
foundly versed  : I met  a {jreat  number  of  his  former  pupils  at  Cairo,  and  they  all 
spoke  of  his  merit  in  the  highest  terms.  He  composed  on  the  system  of  doctrine 
founded  by  the  imam  Malik  a valuable  work,  displaying  great  originality  and 
entitled  al-/aicd/iir  ath-Thamfna  fi  Mazhab  Aalimi 'l-.Wailtm  fprerioM*  jem,  being 
a treatue  on  the  {lorlrinef  taught  by  the  learned  man  of  ifedina)  : it  is  drawn  up  on 
the  plan  of  Abu  Ilamid  al-Ghazzali’s  H’njifi,  and  furnishes  many  proofs  of  the 
vast  abilities  possessed  by  its  author;  the  Malikiles  of  Cairo  study  it  with  great 
assiduity  on  account  of  its  excellence  and  die  rich  store  of  information  which 
they  find  in  it.  Ibn  Shas  was  a professor  in  the  college  near  the  Great  Mosque 
of  Cairo,  but  when  the  fortiess  of  Dimyit  (Damielta)  was  taken  by  the  misguided 
S6S  enemy  [the  cnisaders),  he  proceeded  thither  with  the  design  of  fighting  in  the 
cause  of  God,  and  he  died  there  in  the  month  of  the  latter  Jumada,  or  in  that 
of  Rajab,  A.  H.  61C  (Aug.-Sept.  A.  D.  1219). — We  have  already  explained  the 
meaning  of  the  words  Jmldini  and  SaaiU  [tee  fol.  /.  page  148). 

(1)  The  auto^apb  b»s 
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ABI)  ALLAH  I BN  AL-MOTAZZ. 

Abu  '1-Abbas  Abd  Allah  Ibn  al-Motaz/.  Ibn  al-Mutawakkil  Ibii  al-Motasim  Ibn 
llarun  ar-Bashid  Ibn  al-Mahdi  Iltn  al-Maiisur  Ibn  Muhammad  Ibn  All  Ibn  Abd 
Allah  Ibn  al-Abbas  Ibn  Abd  al-Mulialib  al-Ilashimi  'a  tleteentlanl  from  lldthim 
Ibn  Abd  Mnitdf)  ac(|uired  his  knowledge  of  litei’atiire  under  ihc  tuition  of  Abu 
'1-Abbas  al-Muharrad,  Abu  ’l-Ahl)as  Thaalah,  and  other  eminent  masters.  He 
was  not  only  well  acquainted  w'ith  the  jmre  Arabic  language,  but  equally  skilled 
in  the  arts  of  eloquence  and  poetry.  In  his  verses  he  displayed  a natural  talent 
and  su|)crior  abilities;  they  were  clear  in  their  meaning  and  easy  in  their  style. 
These  qualities,  joined  to  a fertile  genius  and  a mind  prompt  in  conceiving  ori- 
ginal ideas  of  great  beauty,  inclined  him  to  rultivate  the  society  of  learned  scho- 
lars and  literary  men,  and  as  such  he  was  himself  counted,  till  the  fatal  event 
which  hefel  him  in  the  khalifate  of  al-Muktadir.  Having  then  entered  into  a 
conspiracy  with  the  principal  civil  and  military  oHicers  of  the  empire,  they  de- 
posed al-Muktadir  on  Sunday  the  20Ui,  or  by  another  account  the  23rd,  of  the 
first  Rabi,  A.  H.  296  i December,  A.  D.  908);  after  which  they  proclaimed  Alxl 
Allah  khalif,  under  the  title  of  al-Murtada  billa  (him  in  whom  God  is  pleased),  or, 
as  it  is  mentioned  in  other  statements,  al-Munsif  billah  the  dispenser  of  jusliee  in 
God's  name;,  or  al-Ghalib  billah  (the  vietor  with  God's  assistance  ',  or  ar-Radi  billah 
the  pleasing  by  God's  favour).  He  remained  in  authority  during  one  day  and 
one  night,  when  his  supjxtrtcrs  were  attacked  and  dispersed  by  the  partisans 
of  al-Muktadir,  who  had  uniie<l  in  considerable  force;  the  dejiosed  khalif  was 
restored  to  tjie  throne,  and  Ibn  al-Motazz  fled  for  concealment  to  (he  house  of 
a [terson  named  Abii  Abd  Allah  al-Ilusain  Ibn  AIkI  Allah  Ibn  al-Hiisain,  but 
who  was  more  generally  known  by  the  name  of  Ibn  al-Jassas  at-T.ijir  al-Jau- 
hari  (the  merchant  jeweller,  ton  of  the  gyptuin  seller).  He  was  there  discovered 
by  al-Muktadir  and  handed  over  to  the  eunuch  Munis  (1_  , the  lord  treasurer, 
by  whom  he  was  put  to  deatli.  His  body  was  tlten  delivei-ed  up  to  his  family, 
enveloped  in  a cloak.  Some  persons  have  mentioned  that  he  died  a natural 
death,  but  this  is  not  true ; for  he  was  certainly  strangled  by  Munis  on  Thurs- 
day the  2nd  of  the  latter  Rabi,  A.  H.  296  )l)ecendx‘r,  A.  D.  908).  He  was 
interred  in  a ruined  building  opposite  his  own  house.  His  birth  took  place 
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oil  the  ‘22nd  of  Shaaban,  A.  H.  247  (Octotici-,  A.  D.  8G1_,  or  arcoixling  (o  Sinan 
Ibn  Thabit  (2;,  in  tiic  year  246.  The  fall  of  Ibn  abMotazz  is  an  event  of  whieb 
the  liistory  is  well  known;  a full  narration  of  it  would  lead  us  too  far,  biu 
ihe  main  points  of  it  are  what  we  have  just  mentioned  (.'?).  Ibn  al-Jassas 
was  then  arrested  by  al-Muktadir’s  orders,  and  fined  to  the  amount  of  two 
inillons  of  dinars,  but  some  time  after,  seven  hundred  thousand  of  them  were 
restored  to  him.  He  was  an  inconsiderate  and  simple  man.  His  death  oecurred 
on  Sunday  the  13th  of  Shawwal,  A.  H 315  /'December,  A.  D.  927}. — Ibn  al- 
Motazz  composed  the  following  works ; k'itdb  az-Zahr  wa  'r-RiM  ( floicen  and 
' tjardent');  Kitdb  at-Bad(  (treatise  on  the  beauties  of  style);  the  Utikdtibat  al-lkhsriht 
poetical  eorrespondenee  betireen  the  Brethren) ; the  Jairdrih  ira  's-Said  (a  treatise  on 
faleoiu  and  game);  on  Plagiarisms;  Poems  by  royal  aiiiliors;  the  A'ildb  ai-Addb  (on 
politeness  and  social  duties) ; the  Halyu  ‘l-Akhbdr  { historical  jewels) ; the  Tabakdl 
as-Shuard  (a  rlassified  biography  of  the  poets);  the  Jdmi  (a  eomprehenmre  trea- 
tise on  rocal  music),  and  a collection  of  rvjai  verses  in  dispraise  of  earlv  drinking. 
One  of  his  sayings  was;  “Eloquence  is  the  Just  expression  of  ideas  in  few 
“words  (4^.’’  He  observed  also  that  if  he  was  asked  what  was  the  finest  pas- 
sage of  poetry  which  he  knew  of,  he  would  say  that  it  was  the  following,  by 
al-Abhas  Ibn  al-Ahnaf ; 

The  public  have  cast  suspicions  on  us  (5)  and  spoken  of  our  conduct  in  various  man- 
ners. But  some  were  mistaken  and  suspected  a wrong  person  {to  ie  my  Moved),  and 
others  were  right  in  thoir  conjectures,  but  knew  it  not. 

Ali  Ibn  Muhammad  Ibn  Rass.im,  a poet  whose  life  shall  lie  given  in  this  work, 
lamentcil  the  death  of  Ibn  al-^Iotazz  in  these  terms : 

How  eloquent  were  thy  w-ords,  thou  whom  destruction  has  placed  among  the  dead.  It 
was  thou  to  whom  belonged  the  pre-eminence  of  learning,  of  polished  manners,  and  of 
worth.  Never  did  an  if  or  an  iin/rs»  diminish  the  value  {of  the  favours  conferred  by  fA«); 
the  only  eonjunelion  which  ever  occurred  to  thee  was  thy  cui^ufletion  with  sudden 
death  (6). 

.As  a specimen  of  the  charming  verses  composed  by  Ibn  aUMotazz,  and  of  his 
novel  comparisons,  we  may  cpiotc  the  following : 

May  an  abundant  shower  water  the  shady  groves  of  al-Mat!ra  and  the  convent  of  Ab- 
dAn.  How  often,  at  the  dawn  of  day  before  the  lark  took  wing,  I was  awoke  to  take 
my  morning-draught  of  wine  by  the  voices  of  convent-monks  at  their  prayers.  Clothed 
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in  black  robes,  they  channted  matins ; around  their  waists  were  belts,  and  on  their  heads, 
crowns  of  hair  (7).  Tlic  light  of  the  new  moon  had  nearly  betrayed  us,  when  she  ap- 
|>eare<l,  thin  as  a paring  of  the  nail.  I shall  nut  .say  what  passed  ; question  me  not,  but 
think  the  best. 

Here  is  another  pretty  pieec  not  to  l)c  found  in  his  eollected  poetical  works, 
hut  whicli  all  those  who  lirst  transmilled  his  poems  by  oral  tradition  agree  in 
|•onsidering  as  his : 

A nymph  arrayed  in  a short  tunic  hastened  towards  the  carooien,  bearing  a corne- 
lian (rrd  ifiBc)  in  a white  pearl  (o  porrelain  cup).  The  bright  mmn  in  tlie  heavens 
seemed  like  a coin  of  gold  thrown  on  a carpel  of  arurc  velvet.  How  often  did  this  maiden 
cheer  me  with  her  society,  in  nights  untroubled  by  the  dread  of  jealous  spies.  Another 
too  was  there  with  a slender  waist,  and  tongue-tied  by  the  effects  of  wine;  she  could 
only  converse  by  nods  and  signs.  I pushed  her  with  ray  hand  and  said : •'Awake,  thou 
“ who  art  the  joy  of  our  friendly  and  convivial  band."  And  she  answered  with  a voice 
enfeebled  by  inebriation,  and  interrupted  like  that  of  one  who  stammers : " I understand 
“ thy  words,  but  the  juice  of  the  purple  ( frail]  has  overcome  me.  Leave  me  till  morn- 
“ ing  that  I may  recover,  and  then,  master,  treat  thy  slave  as  Ihun  wilt  (8).” 

By  the  same  on  boiled  wine  (9), — a piece  which  proves  that  its  author  was  a 
Hanefile : 

My  friends  I the  pnrple  liquor  is  now  fit  for  drinking ; for  it  I have  renounced  my  piety, 
and  ijrorr  (ficinri  have  taitf)  “ It  is  praiseworthy  to  renounce  former  habits.”  Give  here 
the  wine  in  its  robe  of  glass,  like  a ruby  set  round  with  brilliants;  the  water  fiirms  on  its 
surface  bubbles  of  silver  rising  in  circlets  which  break  and  form  again.  It  has  the  i)ua- 
lity  of  preserving  me  fromtlie  flames  of  hell  (10),  and  that  is  a great  merit;  deny  it  who 
can  I 

Ibn  al-Moiazz  was  of  a deep  tawny  complexion  and  long-faced,  with  a beani 
dved  black.  I read  in  a compilation  of  anecdotes  that  he  used  to  say : “ There  5ttK 
“ were  four  poets  whose  works  bore  a character  opposite  to  that  of  tlieir  au- 
“ thors:  the  poems  of  Abu  '1-AtAhiya  were  noted  for  tlieir  spirit  of  piety,  yet 
“ he  himself  was  an  atheist;  tliose  of  Abu  Nuwas  were  on  an  infamous  sub- 
“ ject,  yet  he  was  more  passionate  for  females  ilian  a baboon ; Abu  Hukaima 
“ the  kdtib’t  poetry  was  considered  as  a proof  of  his  impotence,  yet  be  was 
•‘  really  more  salacious  than  a goat ; and  the  verses  of  iMuhammad  Ihn  Hazim 
“ were  in  praise  of  contentment,  yet  he  was  greedier  than  a dog.”  But  1 was 
told  an  anecdote  of  Ibn  Hazim  which  proves  tlic  contrary  of  what  Ibn  al-Moiazz 
said  respecting  him,  and  shows  that  his  character  accorded  with  his  writings  : 

He  was  living,  it  seems,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Said  Ibn  Humaid  al-Tusi,  the 
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kdlib,  and  made  a salire  on  him  in  consequence  of  some  affair  that  passed  Im-- 
iween  ihem:  Said,  on  Icarninf;  the  contents  of  this  poem,  overlooked  the  affront, 
tliough  sulTieienlly  powerful  to  punish  the  author  of  it.  Some  litne  after,  Ihti 
Hazim  was  reduced  to  poverty  and  removed  from  that  neighltoiirhood ; this 
came  to  the  cars  of  Said,  who  immediately  sent  to  him  a present  of  ten  thou- 
sand dirhims,  some  trunks  of  clothes,  a horse  with  his  harness,  a male  and 
a female  slave,  accompanied  with  a letter  worded  in  these  terms  : “ A man  ol 
“ instruction  can  be  led  hy  a whim  ol  his  imagination  to  descrilie  a subject 
“ under  a false  asjH'ct,  and  his  talent  may  induce  him  to  depict  it  in  other  co- 
“ lours  than  its  own;  of  such  a nature  must  certainly  be  that  satire  which,  it 
“ is  reported,  you  have  conqiosed  on  me.  I have  now  just  heard  of  the  state 
“ to  which  you  are  recluced  and  of  the  poverty  from  which  you  sulTer;  a mis- 
“ fortune  which  is  by  no  means  a disgrace  to  one  who,  like  you,  is  gifted  with 
“ a noble  spirit  and  a lofty  soul.  Let  us  lie  now  partners  in  what  we  both 
“ possess  and  share  etpially  what  we  have.  So  1 here  offer  you  something  which, 
“ though  small,  may  serve  as  an  opening  to  greater  favours  which  arc  to  follow." 
However,  Ibn  Hazim  sent  the  whole  back  with  these  lines  : 

V'ou  have  treated  me  as  al-Muhallab  treated  al-Farazdak  when  he  overwhelmed  him 
with  his  unbounded  {;eiierosity.  You  sent  riches  (11)  to  tempt  me,  but  you  shall  not 
effect  your  project ; 1 swear  by  the  lord  of  that  tthirh  is  dnuble  and  Ikal  tehich  it  lin- 
•jU!  (12  I will  never  accept  the  favours  of  a man  whom  I have  covered  with  everlast- 
ing ignominy. 

This  is  a pnmf  that  Ibn  Hazim  was  really  contented  witli  his  lot,  and  that  he 
could  support  povertv  with  [taticnee  and  resignation  f 13). — Ahii  Othman  Said 
Ibn  Hum.Yid  was  a kdlib,  a poet, 'and  a writer  of  epistles;  gifted  W’ith  a sweet 
style  and  possessing  superior  abilities  in  his  profession.  He  was  also  a skilful 
plagiarist;  so  much  so,  that  a wit  said  ; “ If  Said's  prose  and  verse  were  ordered 
“ to  return  to  their  real  authors,  he  would  be  left  without  a line  of  his  own.” 
He  claimerl  to  lie  descended  from  the  kings  of  Persia,  and  composed  a work  called 
the  Tatwiya  (equalization),  iti  which  he  vindicated  the  Persians  from  the  depre- 
ciation in  which  they  were  held  by  the  Arabs.  His  epistles  form  also  a volume, 
and  his  poetical  works  another  of  small  size. — Matira  is  a village  near  .San-a-mati- 
raa. — The  Ahddn,  after  whom  the  convent  is  so  called,  was  brother  to  the  vizir 
Said  Ibn  Makhlad  fl-'i):  he  frequently  visited  that  establishment,  to  pass  some 
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time  there,  and  it  was  by  his  means  llial  it  had  l)cen  erected ; for  this  reason  it  was 
called  the  Convent  of  Alxlun  (Dair  Ahdi)n).  It  is  hard  by  al-Matira.  Another 
Dair  Abdnn  is  siluaUxl  near  Jaziral  Ihn  Omar  (15},  from  wliich  it  is  only  sepa- 
rated hv  the  Tigris;  it  is  nowin  ruins,  hut  w^as  formerly  much  visited  by  the 
inhabitants  of  that  city  in  their  country-parlies. — The  verse  of  Ihn  al-Motazz, 
The  liijht  of  the  tnoon  had  nearly  betrayed  etc-  (10},  contains  an  idea  Iwrrowed 
from  Amr  Ibn  Omaiya,  who  thus  describes  the  new  moon  : 

The  dau{;hter  of  the  clouds  of  night  descends  towards  the  horizon,  (m  shapr)  like  the 
nail-cutting  pared  otf  a little  finger. 


(1)  MfttiU  Has  aUo  lord  charoberiaiii  lo  the  kbalif  and  poMe«»ed  immense  influrnre. 

(S)  Abo  Said  Siaia  Ibn  Tbkbit  Ibn  Kum  aMlarrkni  {n  Sab*on  by  religion  and  a native  of  BarriSn)  «a» 
ihf  cbirf  pbjsiriaQ  of  the  kbalif  aUMuktadir,  and  be  afleraards  served  al-kkbir  in  the  same  caparily.  Thi» 
prince  aUays  coniulled  bim  and  placed  ihe  highest  confidence  in  his  talents.  He  invited  him  to  become  a 
Moilini,  and  after  a long  resistance,  Sinkn  «as  forced  to  compliance  by  the  threats  of  the  khalif  and  the  appre- 
hension inspired  by  bis  violent  character.  Some  lime  afkeraards,  perceiving  in  aWK&bir’s  conduct  a change 
«bich  foreboded  nothing  good,  he  fled  lo  Kboraskn,  and  after  a residence  in  that  country,  be  returned  to 
Baghdad, mhere  he  died  in  the  Moslim  religion,  A.H,  331  (A,I).  043-^].  In  the  reign  of  al-Muktadir,  be  bad 
risen  to  be  the  rdi*.  or  chief  of  the  physicians ; and  in  tbe  year  300,  that  prince  gave  orders  that  none  should 
be  allowed  lo  practise  without  a certificate  of  capacity  from  StuAn.  la  consequence  of  Ibis  decree,  upwards  id 
eight  hundred  and  sixty  persons,  from  Baghdad  alone,  applied  to  him  for  certifkales;  but  the  other  physiriiO' 
attached  lo  the  court,  and  those  whose  reputation  was  already  rslablisbed  by  extensive  practice,  were  di«> 
pensed  from  that  obligation.  In  the  year  30ft  (A.  D.  Olft-V/,  al-Muktadir  founded  an  hospital,  at  SinAn’s  re- 
quest, near  the  Damascus  Gale  {BAb  at-Shdm),  and  granted  to  it  a monthly  sum  of  two  hundred  dinars. 
In  the  same  year  the  bospiul  called  BtmdrittAn  ap-Sat'yi  la  was  founded  also  at  his  desire ; six  hundred  dinar?, 
a month  were  allotted  for  its  sup)>or(,  and  the  administration  of  Ihe  establiibment  was  confided  to  the  cele- 
brated astronomer  Yftsuf  Ibn  Yahya.  Sioln  Ibn  TbAbil  composed  a troaiUe  on  tbe  history  of  the  old  Syrian 
kings;  an  explanation  of  the  principles  of  the  Sabean  religion:  tome  treatises  oo  malfacmatics  and  astronomy: 
and  a number  of  medical  works  besides.  Fuller  details  respecting  him  will  be  found  in  tbe  Tdrtkh  at^Hu~ 
kamd  and  the  work  of  Ibn  Abi  Osaibti. 

(3)  The  author  fbrnlsbes  more  ioformation  on  this  bead  in  (be  life  of  the  vixir  AM  Ibn  al-Furii,  and  tbe 
esent  Is  noticed  by  all  historians. 

(4)  Literally:  Eloquence  is  the  attaining  lo  the  idea  without  a long  journey  of  words. 

(5)  Literally:  Have  swept  over  us  the  trains  of  their  suspicions. 

(ft)  I have  here  rendered  Ihe  Arabic  puo  by  an  F.aglish  one  nearly  equivalent,  //and  unleu  are  classed 
by  the  Arabian  grammarians  among  what  they  call  partklm  ( Am'/),  a term  by  which  they  designate  all  the 
pans  of  speech  which  are  neither  nouns  nor  verbs.  The  only  particle  which  occurred  lo  ihee,"  says  Ibn 
DassAm,  “was  tbe  particle  of  rorreclioa  Alh-Thaalibi  employs  llib  expressinn  in  his  Vo/fmo 

when  speaking  of  the  poet  Abb  Faras  Ibn  UamdAo,  *'  who,*’  says  he,  “ received  the  lesson  of  adtertUy  (lite- 
rally the  misfortune  of  carraerSow}  and  “ was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Greeks.”  In  this  case,  tbe  first  word 
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sboald  be  pronouoee4  hirfh ; but  Ibo  BassAm  pevoounced  it  h<trfd^  to  effect  a verbal  quibble.  Thi*  eipm- 
aion  iomeUnie*,  aa  in  the  verM  quoted  by  Ibn  KballikAn,  ii0:oifief  an  un«me/y  dearA.  nbich  is  always  a 
moral  letton  for  others. 

{7)  Here,  in  the  Arabic,  foHow  four  lines,  which,  for  reasons  already  firen,  1 hare  not  translaled. 

(8)  This  last  verse  is  not  to  be  found  in  some  of  the  HS.S.,  the  autograph  among  the  nniuber. 

{V/  It  appears  from  the  treatises  on  the  HaneBte  system  of  jurisprudence,  that  must,  or  the  nafermenietl 
juice  of  the  grape,  may  be  lawfully  drunk,  provided  that  U be  reduced  by  boiling  to  /eis  than  two^thirds  of 
its  original  volume. 

(10)  Had  this  sort  of  wine  not  etisted.jtbe  poet  would  have  drank  wine  prepared  by  Ihnncntatioo,  and  have 
thus  committed  a mortal  sin. 

11}  In  the  printed  Arabic  leii.  read 

(til  That  is:  Of  aU  created  thing$.  Sec  Koran,  surat  89,  verse  3,  with  file's  note. 

(13)  It  is  rather  s proof  of  his  pride,  insolence,  and  heartlossnns. 

(14;  It  is  probable  that  the  author  meant  to  say  al-Baean  Ibn  Maklad,  who  was  one  of  the  kbaltf  al-Mota- 
inid's  visirs.— [MS.  No.  89S,  fol.  232  ».) 

(15)  iaxirat  Ibn  Omar,  or  Djettrth.  is  situated  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Tigris,  and  lies  to  the  north  of 
Mosul,  in  the  province  of  Nisibln. 

(16)  See  page  48. 


ABl  MI'HAMMAD  IBN  TABATABA. 

Abii  Muhammad  Abd  Allah  Ibn  Ahmad  Ibn  All  Ibn  al-Ilasan  Ibn  Ibrahim 
Talrataba  Ibn  Ismail  Ibn  Ibrahim  Ibn  al-Hasan  Ibn  al-Hasan  Ibn  Ali  Ibn  Abi 
' Talib,  a native  of  Hijaz  but  an  inhabitant  of  Egypt,  in  which  country'  he  died, 
seu  was  a ihttrif  noted  for  the  purity  of  his  life,  the  nobleness  of  his  character,  his 
vast  possessions  in  lands  and  tenements,  tlic  brilliant  style  in  which  he  lived, 
the  number  of  his  slaves,  the  greatness  of  his  retinue,  the  ease  which  he  en- 
joyed, and  the  comforts  witfi  which  he  was  surrounded.  There  was  alwavs  a 
man  in  the  hall  of  his  house  occupied  from  morning  till  night  in  pounding 
almonds  for  sweetmeats ; these  his  master  sent  as  presents  to  different  persons  in 
the  city,  sucli  as  al-Kafur  al-Ikhshidi  and  otliers  of  inferior  rank ; the  man 
himself  received  two  pieces  of  gold  every  month  for  his  pains.  Those  presents 
were  taken  to  some  daily,  to  otliers  every  Friday  or  every  month ; but  to  Kafiir 
were  brought  every  second  day  two  vases  filled  with  sweetmeats  and  a cake  lie- 
sides,  all  folded  up  in  a handkerchief  and  carefully  sealed.  This  raised  the 
envy  of  a great  man  at  court,  wlio  observed  to  Kalur  that  the  sweetmeats  were 
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rerlainlv  good,  but  that  the  cake  did  not  appear  to  him  to  be  an  oflering  suited 
to  a person  of  his  rank.  On  this,  Kafiir  wrote  to  the  thartf,  requesting  him  t<i 
forward  the  sweetmeats  as  usual,  but  to  dispense  him  from  accepting  the  cake. 
I bn  Tal>atal>a,  perceiving  from  this  that  some  envious  person  wished  his  min, 
immediately  mounted  bis  horse  and  rode  off  to  Kafur ; when  they  were  together, 
he  told  him  that  he  had  not  sent  tl)e  cake  through  a feeling  of  pride  or  haughti- 
ness, but  that  it  was  kneaded  and  baked  by  a young  maiden  of  the  family  ol 
Hasan  (I),  and  that  it  was  she  who  offered  it  to  him  out  of  purely  religious  mo- 
tives ; however,  if  he  wished,  it  should  Ijc  discontinued.  “ By  no  means,”  re- 
plied Kafur ; “ let  it  l>e  brought  to  me  as  usual,  and  for  the  future  I shall  eat  of 
“ no  other.”  From  that  lime,  the  cake  and  the  sweetmeats  continued  to  be  sent 
regularly  as  before.  After  the  dealli  of  Kafur,  Egypt  was  reduced  under  the 
domination  of  al-Moirjt  Abd  Tamim  Maad  al-Obaidi  by  his  general  Jawhar,  him 
of  whom  we  have  spoken  (in  vol.  /.  page  340);  and  at  a later  period,  al-Moit/ 
came  there  himself  from  the  province  of  Ifrikiya.  His  pretensions  to  be  a des- 
cendant of  All  had  been  already  contested,  and  on  his  approach  to  Old  Cain>, 
the  people  of  the  city  went  fortli  to  rowt  him,  accompanied  by  a band  of  thartfs ; 
and  Ibn  Tab&tabd,  who  was  one  of  the  number,  asked  him  from  whom  he  drew 
his  descent.  To  this  question  al-Moizz  replied : “We  shall  hold  a sitting  to  which 
“ all  of  you  shall  be  convened,  and  there  we  shall  expose  to  you  tlie  entire  chain 
“ of  our  genealogy."  Being  at  length  established  in  tlic  castle  of  Cairo,  he 
gave  a public  audience  as  he  had  promised,  and  having  taken  his  seat,  he  asked 
if  any  of  their  chiefs  were  still  alive?  “No,”  replied  they,  “not  one  of  any 
“ consequence  survives.”  He  then  drew  his  sword  half  way  out  of  the  scab- 
bard and  exclaimed:  “ This  is  my  genealogy ! and  here,”  said  he,  scattering  a 
great  quantity  of  gold  among  them,  “ here  are  the  jiroofs  of  my  nobility!”  On  this 
they  all  acknowledged  him  for  their  lord  and  master  (2). — Ihn  Tabataba  treated 
the  intcndanls  of  his  domains  with  great  attention  and  kindness ; he  went  on 
horseback  to  visit  them  and  his  friends,  giving  them  every  mark  of  politeness 
and  sitting  with  them  for  a considerable  time  before  retiring.  Great  numbers 
owed  their  wealth  to  his  generosity;  indeed  the  whole  tenour  of  his  conduct  was 
most  praiseworthy.  He  was  born  A.  H.  28fi  (A.  D.  899),  and  he  died  at  Cairo  on 
the  4th  of  Bajab,  A.  H.  348 (September,  A.  D.  959).  Funeral  prayers  were  said 
over  his  body  in  the  Musalla  of  the  Festival  (S',  and  an  innumerable  multitude 
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were  present  at  his  iutermeni.  He  was  hiiried  in  ilie  Karafa,  and  his  lonih  is 
in  higli  repute  for  tlie  riillilnieiil  of  prayers  nllen-d  up  at  it  ; it  is  stated  that  a 
man  made  tlie  pilfjrimage  to  Mekka,  hut  had  forgot  to  visit  the  tonih  of  the 
blessed  Prophet  at  Medina;  an  omission  for  which  he  continued  to  feel  the  dce|>- 
est  regret;  but  he  at  length  saw  the  Prophet  in  a die;am,  and  was  told  hy  him 
that  when  he  forgot  to  visit  the  tomb  at  Midina,  he  should  visit  lliat  of  AIkI 
Allah  Ibn  Ahmad  Ibn  Tabataba.  Of  all  the  holy  men,  it  was  he  principallv 
who  appeared  to  the  inhabitants  of  Cairo  in  their  dreams  (A).  It  is  also  lelatcd 
that  a person  indebted  to  his  kindness  recited  these  verses  at  his  tomb: 


Since  thy  death,  the  existence  of  mankind  is  troubled  with  care;  but  during  thy  life, 
they  were  secure  from  misfortune. 

He  then  had  a dream  in  which  Ibn  Tabataba  appeared  to  him  and  said  : “ I 
heartl  thy  words,  but  my  answer  w ith  the  accomplishment  of  thy  desires  was 
“ intercepted  before  it  reached  thee;  go,  however,  to  a mosr|uc(5)  and  make  a 
“ prayer  of  two  rakax;  then  ask,  tJiy  request  shall  he  granted.” — We  have  al- 
ready explained  the  meaning  of  the  word  TabdtaM  (in  col.  I.  paye  1 1 5). — Tlie 
anecdote  which  we  have  just  related,  of  Ibn  Tabataba’s  interview  with  al-Moixx  on 
that  prince’s  arrival  in  Egypt,  is  taken  from  the  work  called  ad-Ihtal  al-.Vunkatia  6', 
but  it  is  in  contradiction  with  dates;  for  al-Moizz  enteied  Cairo  in  the  montli  of 
Ramadan,  .\.H.  3(12  (June,  A.l).  973  ),  as  we  shall  again  mention  in  his  life,  and 
SB7  Ihn  Taltataba  died  A.  H.  3-'i8,  as  has  been  already  said ; how  then  can  we  admit 
that  a meeting  took  place  between  them?  I learned  the  date  of  his  deatli  from 
our  tlioikh  Zaki  'd-din  AIkI  al-Azim  al-Mundiri,  wliom  I consulted  also  on  this 
anachronism  : he  replicti  that  the  date  of  Ibn  Tabiitab.Vs  death  was  perfer-tly 
certain,  and  that  it  was  perhaps  his  son  to  whom  this  circumstance  happened 
with  al-Moizz ; God  knoweth  best  if  this  conjecture  be  right  or  not  ! (7)  I have 
.since  found  that  tlie  emir  al-Miikhtar  al-Musabhihi  gives,  in  his  History  of  Egypt, 
the  same  date  for  Ihn  Tabataba’s  death  as  that  which  I received  from  Zaki  'd-din. 
He  adds  also:  “He  died,  after  long  sufferings,  of  (an  ezrresemee  like)  a mul- 
“ licrrv  which  obslructetl  his  tliroat,  and  for  which  every  remedy  that  they  tried 
was  useless.  It  was  a strange  and  unheard-of  malady.” — Since  writing  the 
foregoing  observations,  I read  in  Ibn  Zulak's  History  of  Egypt  tliat  tlie  tharif* 
who  went  to  meet  al-Moizz  were  Abii  Jaafar  Muslim  Ihn  Obaid  Allah  aHlu- 
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saini  (8'  and  Ahu  Ismail  Iliraliim  llm  Alimad  al-Hiisaini  ai^Rassi ; it  was  per- 
haps one  of  llieiii  to  whom  the  cin'umstanec  ha[i|»eiK‘d  (trilli  al-Moiz:). 

fll  Thr  autogr«pb  has  > Tbf  girl  npparentW  ihc  daughter  of  Ibn  TabitabA,  «ho.  as  his  genra^ 

logT  sbu%».  «a»  descended  from  Hasan,  grandson  of  Muhammad. 

[T,  See  Ibn  Kballikan's  observalioiis  on  this  anecdote,  tuuards  the  end  of  the  artirle. 

:3;  .See>oi.  1.  page  G05. 

'14)  The  opinion  of  the  Muslims  on  the  subject  of  dreams  is  slated  in  the  first  solume. 

|5j  The  autograph  has 

(A)  See  vol.  t.  page  152.  note  (5j. 

(7)  I am  ron>ioced  Uiat  Uiis  anecdote  bi  totally  fali^e.  Al-Moiia  was  loo  prudent  to  moke  any  drrUration  of 
the  kind,  as  it  viould  not  onW  ha\e  destroyi^  his  ovrn  title  and  that  of  his  descendants  to  the  khallfaie,  hut 
have  shaken  the  ftdelity  of  his  IterlM'r  troops,  «hti  only  served  him  from  their  coDvirtion  that  be  was  reailj 
descended  from  the  Prophet  and  the  true  heir  to  his  authority.  I must  also  observe  that,  notviiihstandtng 
Hajji  Khalifa’s  favourable  opinion  of  the  «ork,  the  />iin/  al--Muiikatia  does  not  seem  to  be  aluays  a vure 
guide:  some  of  the  anecdotes  eitracled  from  It  by  Ibn  KhallikAn  are  totally  unworthy  of  belief. 

'H)  See  Tol.  I.  page  322.  note  (t). 


ABI)  ALLAH  IBN  TAHIR. 

Abii  'l-.Ablia»  Alxl  Allah  Ihn  Tahir  Ihii  al-Hiisain  Ihii  Mii.sah  Ihii  Riizaik  Ihn 
Mahan  al-Khu7.ai,  a prima;  w hcisr  fathrr’s  life  wc  have  given  (roL  I.  pageC>U9), 
was  gifted  with  sttperior  ahililies,  a lofty  sottl,  and  great  disi'ernment.  Al-M.a- 
im'ni  placed  in  him  the  highest  winfidence,  and  trealiai  him  with  the  iilmosi  con- 
sideration, on  aerotinl  of  his  personal  merit  atid  the  faithful  services  which  his 
father  atid  his  ancestors  had  rendered  to  the  Ahitasidc  family.  He  was  gtjvernor 
of  Dinnwar  when  Rahek  al-Kluirraini  invadial  Khorasan  with  his  followers  and 
entertal  al-llamrii,  a town  in  the  province  of  Naisapur,  wheie  they  committed 
givat  ravages.  Al-M.imun,  on  rewiving  intelligence  of  this  event,  wrote  to  .Mxl 
Allah,  ordering  him  to  proceed  to  Khoras.in  ; he  set  out  on  the  L'tlh  of  the  first 
Rahi,  A.  II.  213  (June,  A.  D.  828:,  and  w.-iged  war  willi  the  itda-ls.  In  the 
month  of  Rajah,  A.  II.  215  ;'Ang.-Sept.  A.  D.  830;,  he  arrived  at  N.iisapur, 
whieh  iiad  suflered  mneli  that  year  from  the  total  want  of  rain.  His  enirv  into 
the  city  was  aecoitipanii-d  hy  a lieavy  shower,  on  which  a cloth-mendiant  went 
out  to  him  from  his  shop  and  recited  these  verses  : 

voi..  M.  7 
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We  were  affliclcd  with  drou|;ht  till  thy  arrival ; but  with  thee  abundance  drew  near. 

Two  showers  came  at  the  same  time;  so  lot  us  welcome  the  emir  (1)  and  the  rain. 

Such  is  the  statement  set  forth  in  as-Salami’s  History  of  Khorasan,  hut  at- 
Taltari  says  in  iiis  Annals ; “ Alxl  Allah  the  son  of  Tahir  was  at  Dinawar  in  the 
“ vear‘213,  at  the  time  of  his  hrolher  Talha’s  death.” — We  have  spoken  of 
Talha  in  the  life  of  his  father  Tahir  (vol-  /.  />p.  G-'f9,G54). — “ The  kadi  Yahya  Ihn 
“ Akiham  was  then  sent  to  him  hv  al-Mamun  with  a message  of  condolenec  and 
“ with  directions  to  felicitate  him  on  his  elevation  to  the  government  of  Khora- 
“ san.” — Farther  on,  however,  when  giving  an  account  of  Talha’s  administra- 
tion, he  makes  a different  statement : “ At  the  time  of  Taliir’s  death,”  says  lie, 
“ AIkI  Allah  was  at  Ilakka,  combatting  Nasr  Ibn  Shabath  '2 ;,  and  al-Mamdn 
“ conferred  upon  him  the  government  of  all  the  provinces  held  by  his  father, 
“ and  granted  him  tltat  of  Syria  besides.  Abd  Allah  then  sent  his  brother  Talba 
“ to  Kltorasan.”  The  same  author  says  again,  under  the  year  213  : “ A1-M4- 
“ niAn  now  appointed  his  hrother  al-Motasim  to  the  government  of  Syria  and 
“ Eigypt,  and  he  nominated  his  owa  son  al-Alibas  as  ruler  over  Mesopotamia, 
“ the  northern  frontiers  of  that  province  and  tliose  of  Syria  (ath-ThughOr  tea  ’l- 
“ .4u:dji»i).  He  gave  to  each  of  them  five  hundred  thousand  dinars,  and  to  Ahd 
“ .Allah  Ihn  Tahir  a similar  sum.  It  is  said  that  he  never  gave  away  as  much 
“ money  in  a single  day  as  he  had  done  in  that  (3).” — The  poet  Ahil  Tammam 
at-Tai  set  out  from  Irak  with  the  design  of  paving  his  court  to  Alxl  Allah,  and, 
on  reaching  Kumis  after  a long  and  fatiguing  journey,  he  pronounced  these 
verses : 


Wc  arrived  at  Kdmis,  worn  away  by  our  journey  and  the  fatiguing  pace  of  our  camels, 
now  no  longer  restive.  My  companions  then  said : “ Dost  thou  mean  to  lead  us  (to 
" earth’ $ fartheil  liniitr,)  to  the  place  of  sunrise?" — “No,"  I replied;  “ but  to  the  point 
“ where  the  sun  of  generosity  riselli  over  the  world." 

I may  here  observe,  before  going  farther,  that  Abu  Tammam  has  stolcti  the 
idea  and  the  very  words  of  tliese  verses  from  a piece  by  Muslim  Ibn  al-Walid 
al-.Ansari  ('»),  in  which  he  says  : 


My  companions  hastened  forward  on  their  journey,  and  the  horses  lent  heavily  on 
the  bit : “ Dost  thou  intend,"  said  they,  “ to  lead  us  to  the  place  of  sunset?" — “ No,"  I 
replied,  “ but  to  the  spot  where  liberality  riseth  over  the  world.” 
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When  Abu  Tammam  amvcd  at  his  journey’s  end,  lie  wailed  on  AImI  Allah 
and  recited  to  him  hiss|ilendid  kashia  rhyniing  in  B,  wherein  he  says: 

These  riders,  worn  away  with  fatigue  and  thin  as  the  points  of  spears,  toiled  through 
the  darkness  which  invaded  the  earth ; and  the  beasts  that  bore  them  were  emaciale<i  like 
them.  They  came  on  a business  which  it  was  theirs  to  commence,  and  another's  to 
finish  (&). 

The  following  verse  also  is  contained  in  the  same  magnilicent  ka$Sda  : 

But  Abd  Allah  struck  (6)  terror  into  the  night,  and,  through  dread  of  his  vengeance, 
it  ceased  to  assail  us ; the  very  scorpions  (7)  which  crawl  forth  at  night  did  not  dare 
to  stir. 

It  was  in  this  journey  iJiat  Abd  Tamm&ni  eomjvosed  the  HanuUa ; for,  on  ar- 
riving at  llamadan,  the  winter  had  set  in,  and,  as  the  cold  is  excessively  severe  in 
that  country,  the  snow  blocked  up  the  road,  and  obliged  him  to  stop  and  await  the 
thaw.  During  his  slay,  he  resided  with  one  of  the  most  eminent  men  of  the 
place,  who  possessed  a library  in  whicli  were  some  collections  of  poems  com- 
posed by  the  Arabs  of  tbc  desert  and  other  authors.  Having  then  siiflicienl 
leisure,  he  perused  those  works  and  selected  from  them  the  passages  out  of 
wliich  he  fonned  his  UamAta. — Abd  Allah  was  versed  in  the  belles-lettres  and 
|x>sscssed  an  elegant  taste ; be  was  also  a good  musician  and  composed  the  airs  of 
a great  number  of  songs,  inserted  as  bis  in  the  A'ddb  al-Aghdni : they  are  very 
lieautiful  and  have  been  transmitted  down'  unaltered  by  the  persons  who  make 
music  their  profession.  Some  line  verses  and  charming  letters  of  his  are  still 
preserved.  One  of  his  pieces  is  as  follows : 

We  are  a people  who  yield  to  the  force  of  large  and  brilliant  eyes,  and  yet  (armour  of) 
iron  yields  to  our  (itoirs  in  irar).  Submissive  to  these  gazelles,  we  are  vanquished  by 
their  glances;  we  who  with  our  spears  vanquish  lions.  We  subdue  the  beasts  of  chace, 
but  are  ourselves  subdued  by  (air  maidens  with  modest  eyes  and  cheeks  unprofaned  by 
public  gaze.  The  lions  dread  our  anger,  but  wo  dread  the  anger  of  a fiiwn(-/i'if  nymph), 
when  she  seems  displeased.  Behold  us  freemen  in  the  day  of  battle,  but  in  peace 
slaves  to  the  fair. 

Tliese  verses  have  licen  attributed  to  Asram  Ibn  llumaid,  a person  in  whose 
honour  al-Mulanabbi  composed  some  of  his  poems;  but  God  best  knows  who  was 
their  author. — One  of  Abd  Allah’s  most  remarkable  pieces  is  llie  following  : 
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F4irf;ivc  my  faiill  and  mnril  my  tloeiM'st  f;rntitiide;  the  rtfompi*iib<‘ of  my  lhank«  shall 
not  Ik>  withhold  from  thee.  Oblif'o  mo  not  to  find  an  oxciiso  for  my  oondncl;  I may 
porhaps  bo  iinsiicrossfid. 

Otic  of  Ilia  aaviii^pi  was,  lliat  a woll-lillcd  purse  ainl  a gloriniis  ropiilaliuii  an- 
never  I'oiintl  to(jellier  (8^.  A pa|wr  was  one  day  put  into  his  hands,  in  whieh  it 
r>tIO  was  represented  to  him  (hat  a numher  of  |K‘rsons  went  out  of  lhi‘  city  on  a parly 
of  pleasure,  and  that  they  had  taken  w ilh  them  a youiif'  Ikiv.  On  ix-adin,"  the 
eoinplaiiii,  he  wrote  above  it  these  woitls:  “What  mode  of  lefjal  prcK-cediii(;s 
“ can  he  taken  against  young  men  who  go  out  to  amuse  themselves,  and  satisfy 
“ their  ini'linations  as  far  as  lies  in  their  power?  And  the  Imy  may  Ik-  a son  to 
“ one  of  them  or  a relation  of  some  of  lhem(9).”  AIkI  Allah  helil  for  some  time, 
hut  at  dilVeivnl  periods,  the  govermnenis  of  Syria  and  of  Egypt.  W hen  in  tin- 
latter  eounirv,  he  was  spoken  of  in  these  terms  hy  a [kh-I  : 

People  say  that  Egypt  is  a distant  land,  but  for  me  it  is  not  distant  since  the  son  of 
Tithir  is  there.  Farther  from  us  than  Egypt  arc  some  men  that  you  see  here  present,  but 
whose  favours  you  never  see.  They  are  dead  to  every  virtue,  ami  a visit  to  them  in 
hopes  of  a generous  gift  is  as  a visit  made  to  those  whose  dwelling  is  the  tomb. 

These  verses  are  also  allrihnted,  hut  1 do  not  know  on  what  grimnds,  to  Aiif 
Ihri  Miiliallim  as-Shaihani  (10_.  .AIhI  .Allah  cnu-ied  Old  Cairo  A.  II.  21  I (.A.  I). 
82fi',  hilt  left  it  towards  the  end  of  the  s;imc  year,  and  in  the  month  of  Zn  '1- 
Kaada  he  arrived  at  liaghdad.  Din  ing  his  ahsenee,  he  conlidetl  the  government 
of  llie  province  to  his  lienlenanls.  In  .A. II.  213,  he  was  replaced  by  Ahii  Ishak 
the  son  of  llari'in  ar-Kashid,  who  was  afterwaids  klialif  under  the  title  of  al- 
Molasim.  .Al-Fargh.ini  says  in  his  History  that  Ahd  Allah  Ihn  Titliir  suceeetleil 
in  the  government  of  Egypt  to  Ohaid  Allah  Ihn  as-Sari  Ilm  nt-llakam  I I);  the 
latter  left  the  country  in  the  month  of  Saiar,  .A.  II.  21  1,  and  AIkI  Allah  on  (he 
2.')th  of  ll.ajah,  212,  when  he  proceeded  to  Irak,  after  leaving  the  government  of 
the  eonntry  to  his  lieutenants;  they  lemainetl  in  authority  till  the  ap|Hiiutmeut 
of  al-Motasim.  The  vizir  Aliii  ’1-K;isim  al-.Maglirihi  id 2 ' says  iii  his  Adah  al-Khn- 
irikv  that  the  AlHlaliiwi  (or  AMallian  melon  which  grows  iu  Egypt  was  so  called 
itflee  .\1h1  Allali  Ihii  Tahir.  'I'his  s|K-eies  of  melon  is  not  found  in  any  other 
i-onntry,  and  it  was  |H-rhaps  named  after  him  iH-caiise  hr  was  fond  of  it  or 
was  the  lirst  who  eiiltivated  it  there.  .Mxl  Allah  and  his  family  iMdonged  to 
the  tribe  of  Kliuzita  hy  right  of  adoption;  their  grandfalher  llnzaik  having  Ik-tii 
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a ma/fJa  10  Abu  Mulianimad  Talha  Ibn  Abd  Allah '13)  Ibn  Klialaf  al-KImzai, 
who  is  jjcnrrally  known  l)y  llie  name  of  Talbat  at-Talliat.  Talha  aeUnl  as  go- 
vernor of  Sijistan,  under  ibe  oi-ders  of  Abii  llarb  Muslim  Ibn  Ziiid  Ibn  Abili, 
(be  governor  of  Khorasan.  lie  died  (here  whilst  Abd  Allah  Ibii  az-Zubair  was 
in  revolt  against  (he  klialif.  The  |ioet  Obaid  Allah  llin  Kais  ar-Rukaival  (1 4} 
said  on  this  subject : 

May  the  mercy  of  (lod  be  shown  to  the  liones  which  were  interred  in  Sijistdn — to 
Talhat  at-TalhAt. 

Talbat  a(-Talbal  .was  so  called  Iwcause  bis  motber’s  name  was  Talha,  daughter 
of  Abu  Talha.  This  observation  is  furnished  by  Abu  'l-llus:iin  Ali  Ibn  Ahmad 
as-Sakimi  in  his  history  of  the  governors  of  Khorasan  (15). — Ailmn*  or  A(bm.v, 
the  country  of  which  Abii  Tamim  sgteaks  in  the  verses  given  above,  is  situated 
in  Persian  Irak  ; its  limit  on  the  Kliorasan  side  extends  to  Rast.am,  and  on  the 
Irak  side  to  Simnan,  and  includes  both  of  these  cities. — AIhI  .Vllah  died  at  Marw 
in  the  month  of  the  first  Rabi,  A.  II.  228,  or  2.30  (Nov.-Dee.  A.  I).  844\  which 
is  more  exact.  (At-Tabari  says  that  he  died  at  Naisapur  on  iMonday,  the  llth 
of  (he  first  Rabi,  230,  seven  days  after  the  death  of  Ashnas  at-Turki.]  lie  lived 
to  the  same  age  as  his  father,  namely  forty-eight  years.  We  shall  give  the  life 
of  his  son  Obaid  Allah. 


(I)  The  romparUoii  of  « generous  nun  to  o shnnrr  is  very  rommon.  Like  the  drutis  of  rain  wbirli  water  a 
parrheil  soil,  his  gitia  spread  abumlanre  around. 

(3)  Tbe  revoil  of  Nasr  ibn  Sbabatb  is  not  noliced  by  Abd  '(-Fedk.  aitbougb  mentioned  by  Ibn  al-.kihtr  in 
bis  Kilmil.  This  bUtorian  relates  that  in  the  year  libi  I.V.  I).  aia-4],  Xasr  ibn  Sbabatb  al-Akiii.  who  was 
then  inhabiting  Kaishm  a place  to  the  north  of  Aleppo,  revolted  against  al-VIkiniVn.  He  was  de- 

votedly attached  to  al-Amln  and  had  taken  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  him  ; wherefore,  on  that  prince's  death, 
his  anger  was  evcited,  and  declaring  himself  tite  vindicator  of  the  Arabic  race,  whose  rights  the  Vbhasides 
bad  conteiiiued  by  introducing  foreigners  into  tbe  sees  ice. of  tite  empire,  he  veiled  on  atl  the  neighbouring 
towns,  and  SttmaisAt  among  the  rest.  Ihdtig  theti  joined  by  a great  number  of  the  desert  Arabs  and  needy 
adventurers,  he  crossed  the  Fupbrates  witli  tbe  intention  of  subduing  .Mesopotamia.  In  the  year  tPP.  be  taiil 
siege  to  ilarTkn,  and  TAbir,  who  was  sent  against  him.  did  not  gain  over  bint  any  signal  advantage.  He  per- 
severed in  his  revolt  till  A.  it.  209,  when  he  was  besieged  in  Kaisflm  by  .Abd  Allah  Ibn  Tkhir.  and  forced  to 
surrender.  The  conqueror  tevelied  that  place  to  the  ground,  and  sent  his  prisoner  to  al-Mkmhn,  who,  it 
would  appear,  pardoned  hhn.  The  author  of  the  Khuiasol  at  Akfib^r  and  Ibn  KhallikAn  place  the  defeat 
of  ,\asr  Ibn  Shatuilh  at  Itakka,  which  however  was  Ibe  head-quarters  of  Abd  Allah.  1 must  observe  that  in 
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thp  Arabic  edition  of  lhi«  «ork,  1 have  printed  the  «ord  Shabath  u here  transcribed,  although  written  other- 
wUe  in  my  MS$.  My  corrwuon  has  been  ronfirmed  by  the  reading  of  the  autograph  and  by  the  test  of  Ibit 
al-AthIr,  where  the  orthography  of  the  name  ii  given  letter  by  letter. 

(3}  The  avarice  of  al-MdinCln  was  proverbial. 

(4j  See  vol.  1.  page  23,  note  (3).  Muslim  Ibn  abWalld  died  A.  H.  306  (A.  D.  623-4). 

($)  They  set  out  in  hopes  of  obuining  money,  and  that  depended  on  the  will  of  the  patron  to  whom  they 
intended  to  apply. 

(6j  In  the  printed  Arabic  leU  read  s,^*. 

ri)  In  Arabic  the  word  means  both  icoryuonr  and  Jerref  foei. 

(8)  The  reason  is  clear:  generous  men  never  hoard  up  money, 

'9)  I suspect  that  io  the  original  Arabic,  this  note  bears  throughout  a double  meaning.  The  more  obvious 
is  lluit  given  here;  the  other  is  of  such  a nature  as  cannot  be  even  alluded  to. 

(10)  The  autograph  has  the  words  A<df  ibn  inserted  before  at~‘Muhatlim.  This  is  probably  the  same  poet 
whose  death  Ibn  ShAkir  places  In  the  year  220, and  of  wlioai  he  gives  rather  a long  notice.  Arrording  to  him. 


AbA  'l-.ManhAl  AOf  Ibn  Muhalliiu  (I  read  not  p5Csr',)  al-KbuzAi  was  one  of  the  learned  men  of  that 

age.  and  equally  remarkable  for  his  convivial  talents  and  his  wit.  He  became  the  Inseparable  compaoioo  of 
Tihir  Ibn  al-Husain  and  enjoyed  hb  favour  to  such  a degree,  that  even  in  travelling,  be  rode  behind  him  on 
the  same  camel  or  was  home  in  the  same  litter  aLjkO.  His  first  acquaintance  with  that  emir  was  formed  by 
accident:  He  saw  him  in  a pleasur^barge  on  the  Tigris  and  addressed  him  in  the  lines  already  mentioned  by 
Ibn  kballikin,  rot.  t.  page  631,  and  which  begin  thus:  / irondrr  how  tht  bwk.  tte.  (It  may  be  observed 
that  the  latter  writer  attributes  them  to  another  poet.)  TAhir  then  made  him  gel  into  the  boat,  arwl  from 
that  monieot  the  patron  and  the  poet  were  inseparable.  AAf  frequently  asked  leave  of  absence  from  TAhir 
that  he  might  go  and  see  bU  own  family,  but  his  master  was  so  much  attached  to  him,  that  the  permlstkon  was 
constantly  refused.  When  TAhir  died,  AAf  naturally  hoped  that  be  might  then  rbil  the  relations  wbom  be. 
had  not  seen  for  so  long  a lime,  but  Abd  Allah  the  son  of  TAhir  eonceived  for  him  the  same  fondness  as  his 
father  had  done,  and  would  not  allow  him  to  depart.  He  thenceforward  treated  the  poet  with  great  kindness 
and  raised  him  to  opulence  by  the  abundance  of  his  gifts.  AAf  having  at  length  obtained  the  longnlesired 
permission,  set  out  to  see  his  family,  but  died  on  the  way.— lO^div  af-TawdrfAA.  vol.  VIII.  fol.  10.— Other 
anecdotes  respecting  him  are  to  be  found  in  the  neit  pages  of  that  work.) 

(11)  la  the  month  of  HhabAn,  A.  H.  206  (January,  A.  D.  622),  Obaid  Allah  Ibn  as-8ari  was  proclaimed  go- 
vernor of  Egypt  by  the  troops,  on  the  death  of  his  brother  Nuhammad.  By  the  double  right  then  conferred 
upon  him  of  presiding  at  public  prayers  and  of  administering  the  revenues  of  the  stale,  be  possessed  the 
greatest  privileges  which  a provincial  governor  could  obtain.  But  his  ambition  was  not  salistied,  and  some 
lime  afterwards  he  revolted  against  his  soverrign  al-MAmhn.  Abd  Allah  Ihn  TAhir  was  immediately  recalled 
from  khurasAn  and  sent  with  an  army  against  the  rebel.  After  an  obstinate  conflict  outside  the  walls  of 
Cairo,  Obaid  Allah  was  forced  to  take  refuge  in  the  citadel  and  propose  terms  of  surrender.  He  sent  also  to 
Ibn  TAhir  a present  of  one  thousand  male  and  one  thousand  female  slaves;  each  of  the  latter  bearing  a silken 
purse  in  which  was  contained  one  thousand  pieces  of  gold.  The  argument  was  iircsUliblc.  and  Obaid  Allah 
obtained  an  honourable  capitulation.  He  had  been  in  (he  cicrcise  of  power  four  years  seven  months  and 
eight  days.— (AbA  ’1-MabAsiii's  iVtgAm.) 

fl2i  His  life  is  given  in  vol.  I.  page  460. 

(13)  In  page  610 of  (he  preceding  volume  I have  written  this  name  Obaid  Allah,  although  it  is  printed  Abd  Allah 
in  the  teit.  The  same  manuscript  which  induced  me  to  think  that  the  reading  of  the  ten  was  erroneous,  led 
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me  to  write  Obaid  Allah  lo  the  Arabic  text  rorreiponding  to  the  present  pauagre:  but  Abd  Allah  tt  the  true 
reading  in  both  places,  not  Obaid  Allah. 

(t4)  Obaid  Allah  Ibo  KaU  Ibn  Shuraih  Ibn  Milik  Ibo  RabU  al-Almiri.  a native  of  Hijix  and  a celebrated 
poet,  composed  verses  in  boooor  of  MusAb  Ibn  ax-Zubair  and  Abd  al-Malik  Ibn  Marwin.  He  was  surnamed 
ar-ffukaivd/,  because  be  sung  in  some  of  his  pieces  the  charms  of  three  females,  each  of  «hom  bore  the 
name  of  Suy^ti'i  5AorA  SAoicdAtd  at-Moghni,  MSS.  No.  123S,  fol.  33.) 

{131  We  read  booem  as  follows  in  Ibn  ShAkir's  OyOn  af*7(iirdrUA,  vol.  III.  fol.  4:  **  A.  H.  M {A.  U. 
**  600-700).  In  this  year  died  Talba  Ibn  Abd  Allah  Ibn  kbalaf,  one  of  the  persons  renowned  for  their  gene- 
rosity,  and  the  most  liberal  man  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  Basra.  Al-AsmAi  says:  * Those  noted  for  their 
**  * beneticcnce  were  Talba  Ibn  Obaid  Allah  at-Tam1mi,  suniamed  at-Xhair  {the  good);  Talha  Ibn  Amr  Ibn 
**  * Abd  Allah  Ibn  AUmar,  surnamed  (/t6ero/Oy};  Talba  Ibn  Abd  Allah  Ibn  Attf  Ibn  Akhl  Abd  ir- 

**  ‘ RabmAn  Ibn  AOf.  surnamed  an^Xida  (abundant  Talha  Ibn  al-Hasan  Ibn  Ali,  surnamed  a/-Fafydd 

**  * (over/foteiny  srstA  genrrotity'i,  aud  Talha  Ibn  Abd  Allah  Ibn  khalaf,  surnamed  Talbal  at-TalbAt  {the 
**  * Talha  of  the  Talha*),  who,  in  gcoerosity,  surpassed  them  all.'  " 


ABU  L-AMAITHAI.. 


The  kdtib  Abu  'l-Amaiihal  Abd  Allah  Ibn  Khulaid  was  a maicia  to  Jaafar  Ibn 
Sulaiman  Ibn  Ali  Ibn  Abd  Allah  Ihn  aUAbbas  Ibn  Abd  al-Muttalib,  and  came, 
it  is  said,  of  a family  which  inliabitcd  Rai  (in  Persian  Irak).  In  his  style  lie 
affected  pompous  expressions  and  the  use  of  uncommon  terms  (1).  He  was  em- 
ployed as  a secretary  by  Tahir  (Ibn  al-IIiisain  al-Kbuzdi),  and  was  aftcrwaixls  at-  370 
tached  in  the  same  capacity,  and  in  that  of  a poet,  to  tlie  service  of  Ahd  Allah, 
Tahir’s  son.  The  pure  Arabic  language  was  well  known  to  him,  and  he  made 
frequent  use  of  tiie  idioms  (teculiar  to  it.  In  the  art  of  poetry  he  displavcd  con- 
siderable abilities,  and  the  following  lines  on  Alxl  Allah  Ihn  TAhir  are  of  his 
com|X)sing : 


0 you  who  desire  to  possess  qualities  such  as  those  of  Abd  Allah,  be  silent  and  listeu  I 
I swear  by  lliin  to  whoso  temple  the  pilgrims  resort,  that  1 shall  give  you  a sincere 
advice;  hearken  then,  or  renounce  your  project:  Be  true,  be  modest,  bo  charitable; 
endure  with  patience  and  indulgence;  pardon,  oblige;  be  mild,  be  gentle  and  be 
brave;  act  with  kindness  and  lenity,  with  longanimity,  courtesy,  and  forbearance;  be 
firm  and  resolute ; protect  the  feeble,  maintain  the  right  and  repel  injustice.  Such  is 
my  counsel,  if  you  chouse  to  accept  it,  and  are  disposed  lo  follow  a straight  and  open 
way. 
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TIhs  is  i-ealiv  a piece  of  extraordinary  beauty,  and  lie  eoni|K)sed  some  others, 
e(|ually  fine.  It  is  related  tliat  he  one  day  went  to  the  palace  of  AIhI  Allah  Ihn 
Tahir,  hut  was  refused  admittance,  on  which  ho  said  : 

Never  shall  I return  to  this  door  whilst  admitUiiue  is  so  riilBcult  as  I Hnd  it  now;  I 
shall  wait  till  access  be  more  easy.  And  on  die  day  in  which  I did  nut  Knd  a means  to 
enter,  I at  least  found  means  of  not  favouring  the  master  with  my  presence. 

Thesi-  verses  wei'e  repeated  to  .MkI  Allah,  who  hlained  the  door-keeper's  con- 
duct, and  gave  orders  that  the  poet  should  l>e  admitted.  Alid  'l-Amaitlial  oh- 
serverl  that  the  word  nom/ln  was  one  of  the  terms  used  to  designate  blood,  and 
that  the  flowers  called  shakdik  an-A'omdn,  or  !\'umdn  poppift  .'2),  had  i-cceivcd  tliis 
name  on  account  of  their  red  colour,  the  opinion  that  they  were  so  calletl  after 
aii-Nomiin  Ihn  al-.Miindir  being  totally  unfounded.  “ I made  this  ohservation,” 
eontinued  he,  “ to  al-Asmai,  who  rc|)catcd  it,  adding;  'Such  are  the  words  of 
“ ‘ Abu  Amaithal.'  ” This  opinion  however  is  in  contradiction  with  that  held 
bv  all  eminent  pliilologr-rs ; thus  Ihn  Kutaiha  says,  in  \m  kitdb  (ti-Madrif : “ .\ti- 
“ Noman  Ibn  al-Mundir" — the  last  Lakhmide  king  of  llira  — “went  out  of 
“ Kufa  into  the  open  country  at  a time  in  which  it  was  all  yellow,  red,  and 
“ green,  from  the  quantity  of  herliage  and  flowers,  among  which  were  poppies 
“ in  great  abundance.  On  seeing  them,  he  declared  that  their  beauty  pleased 
“ him  and  that  he  forliade  them  to  lie  gatheied.  This  prohibition  none  dai-ed 
“ to  transgress,  and  they  were  therefore  calliil  nn-jVomdn'*  pOppiet.”  Al-.law- 
hari  also  mentions  in  his  Sobdh  that  they  were  so  denominated  after  this  an- 
.Noman,  and  other  writers  have  made  a similar  statement  : which  opinion  mav  be 
right,  God  best  knows!  It  is  related  that  when  Abu  Tammam  recited  to  AIkI 
■Vllali  Ihn  Tahir  his  p<x-m  rhyming  in  B,  of  which  we  have  spoken  in  his  life  ,'3', 
,\bu  'l-Amaithal,  who  was  pre.sent,  said  to  him  ; “ Abu  Tamnium ! w hv  do  vou 
“not  say  something  which  may  lie  understood.’"  To  this  the  other  retorted; 
“ Ahu  Amaithal!  why  do  you  not  understand  what  |ieople  say?” — Abu  .Amai- 
thal one  day  kissed  the  hand  of  Abd  Allah  Ibn  Tahir,  and  as  the  prince  com- 
plained of  the  roughness  of  his  mustaehioes,  he  immediately  observed  that  the 
spines  of  the  herlgehog  could  not  hurt  the  wrist  of  the  lion.  Abd  .Allah  was 
so  highly  pleaswl  with  Uiis  compliment,  that  he  ordered  a valuable  present  to  be 
given  to  the  pict. — The  following  works,  amongst  others,  were  com |x)sed  bv 
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lhal  : a treatise  on  the  terms  which  bear  diflereiil  meaning's;  a work  cnlitle<l 
Kitdb  al-Tasbdbub ' U)  (mutual  retemblance);  a notice  on  those  verses  whicii  an' 
current  and  well  known,  and  a treatise  on  the  ideas  usually  cxjircssed  in 
[)oetry.  He  died  A.H.  240  (A.D.  854-5). — The  word  Amailbal  serves  to  desig- 
nate a numlier  of  things,  and,  amongst  the  rest,  the  lion  ; that  such  is  its  mean- 
ing in  the  present  case  is  perfectly  evident. 

(1)  lb  the  Arabic  toil,  read  aj 

(S)  The  SAakdik  an>i>Vmdn.  here  traosUlrd  on-iYomdn'i  poppirj,  it  considered  by  Ibn  Dailhir  at  the  same 
plant  which  Diosrorides  describes  under  the  name  of  Ibe  nMemony.  This  writer  ootices  two  species  of  It,  the 
wild  and  Ibe  riiUiraUKl,  and  a genus  fAllcd  by  him  arffemoni^,  resembling  the  wild  poppy.  The  flower  of 
this  plant  has  furnished  the  Arabian  p<»eUi  with  a great  number  of  rnmparisons.  from  which  U would  appear 
that  its  fM'Uls  were  red  or  vernitliun-coloured,  and  lU  stamens  black  or  brown.  According  to  the  auibnr  of 
the  A'dmiij,  these  flowers  were  called  jAoAdtA.  because  their  colour  was  red,  like  that  of  the  iighlning^lash;  he 
gives  also  the  same  reason  ax  Ibn  hutaiha  for  the  origin  of  the  name  ihakdtk  ari^A'omdn.  It  cannot.  how> 
e>er,  escapo  observation  that  a great  resemblance  subsists  between  the  word  an^iYooidn  and  the  old  (ireek 
iianu*  of  anemon^,  from  which  It  may  be  inferred  that  the  former  is  a mere  alteration  from  the  latter. 

See  Tol.  I.  page  350,  the  lines  which  begin  thus  .*  **  At  the  sight  of  dwellings,*'  (He. 

(4)  Such  is  the  ortliogrophy  of  Hajji  Khalifa  and  of  Ibn  Khallik4n  himself:  all  the  later  manuscripts  of  hiv 
work  are  wrung  here. 


AllLl  L-AIIBAS  AN-iNASHl  IHN  SIIIRSIIIU. 

Mill  'l-AI)has  Ahd  Allah  Ihii  Muhammad  an-Nashi  al-Anb.4ri,  generally  known 
hy  (he  name  of  Ihn  Shituhir,  was  a jx>et  of  gmil  talent  and  a contetn|Mirary  of 
Ihn  ai--Rumi  and  al-Bohtori.  It  is  he  who  is  denominated  an-:\dsbi  'l■Akha|•  (llw 
elder  A'dtbi),  to  distinguish  him  from  an->)ashi  al-Asgbar,  or  the  yourujer,  whose 
life  is  to  be  found  in  this  volume.  He  was  also  a graniinariau,  a prosodisl,  and  571 
a .seholastie  theologian.  The  city  of  Anhar  was  the  native  place  of  his  family, 
hut  he  himself  resided  during  a long  jieriod  at  Baghdad,  and  then  |)roeecde<l  to 
Old  Cairo  where  he  passed  the  remainder  of  his  life.  He  was  deeply  verseil  in 
a number  of  sciences,  and  his  skill  as  a logician  was  so  great,  that  he  «mld  over- 
timi  any  proofs  alleged  hy  grammarians  in  favour  of  their  diK'triiies.  His 
penetration  and  sagacity  enabled  him  also  to  bring  into  doubt  the  established 
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principles  of  prosody,  and  to  lay  down  forms  of  vcrsifiealion  entirely  diffei’cni 
from  tliosc  admitted  liy  al-Klialil  ll)ii  Ahmad.  He  wrote  a kaslda  of  four  thou- 
sand verses,  all  terminating  in  the  same  rhyme,  and  in  this  poem  he  treated  of 
various  sciences.  A number  of  fine  works  were  written  hy  him,  and  he  eom- 
(K)scd  a great  quaulity  of  vei-ses  on  the  animals  used  for  hunting,  on  the  diffeienl 
stirts  of  game,  on  the  implements  and  every  other  subject  connected  with  the 
chase.  In  these  poems  he  displayed  knowledge  worthy  of  a professional  sports- 
man, and  many  passages  arc  quoted  from  them  hy  Koshajiin,  in  his  work  callwl 
iil-Matdid  tea  'l-Mnldrid.  Some  of  his  jKvems  are  kaxidas,  and  some,  tardiyas 
or  hunting-pieces,  in  the  style  of  those  made  hy  Ahu  ISuw.is  ; the  rest  are  de- 
tached jvassages,  but  in  all  of  them  his  talent  is  ecpially  conspicuous.  One  of 
his  tardiyot,  containing  the  description  of  a falcon,  runs  as  follows  : 

When  the  veil  of  darkness  was  rent  off  the  face  of  the  heavens,  and  the  light  of  the 
morning  rejoiced  in  shedding  its  brightness,  I went  forth  on  the  track  of  the  game,  with 
a croam-coloured  {bird),  fn>m  its  birth,  of  singular  beauty.  It  was  clothed  by  the 
Creator  in  raiment  of  the  softest  tissue,  and  when  it  darted  hirward  or  circled  around, 
the  eye  could  nut  follow  its  motions.  From  its  cheeks  to  its  eyes  extends  an  ornaiiieni 
which  serves  it  as  a diadem  (1).  Its  active  spirit  is  denoted  by  its  beak,  and  by  its  claws 
is  shown  the  art  w herein  lies  its  skill.  Were  a traveller  journeying  in  darkness,  the  eye 
of  that  animal  might  serve  him  as  a taper  to  light  him  on  his  way. 

In  describing  a singing  girl  of  great  beauty,  he  expresses  himself  in  the  fol- 
lowing terms : 

0 thou  fiir  whose  welfare  I should  sacrifice  my  life  I {The  epiee  teho  turrovnd  me)  do 
not  appreciate  thy  charms,  or  else  they  had  not  allowed  me  to  fix  my  eyes  on  thine. 
They  fi>rbid  me  to  look  on  any  other  females ; did  they  think  it  possible  that  the  eyes 
of  men  could  be  turned  towards  any  bnt  theef  They  placed  thee  to  watch  my  con- 
duct; whom  then  have  they  placed  as  a watch  over  thine?  Fools  that  they  were ! did 
they  not  read  in  thy  cheeks  the  written  revelation  of  thy  beauty  ? 

His  poetical  works  arc  very  numerous,  but  we  shall  confine  ourselves  to  tiie 
foregoing  extracts.  He  dfed  at  Old  Cairo,  A.  H.  293  fA.  D.  905-6). — Avia/ii  was 
a surname  given  to  him  (2).  — Anhdri  means  bfhngitiy  to  nl-Anlidr,  which  is  a 
town  on  the  Euphratc^s,  ten  |>ara$aiigs  (to  the  west)  of  Baghdad;  it  has  produced 
a number  of  learned  men.  Anhdr  is  the  plural  of  mhr,  and  signifies  magazines  of 
provisions;  this  plaw  was  .so  called  because  the  ancient  kings  of  Persia  used  to 
keep  provisions  stored  in  it  ( for  the  use  of  their  troops). 
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(Ij  Hf  mull  Q1MU  ibf  dtwkj  t»ars  mhich  icurk  tbp  plunuge  of  ibe  gyrfiilfOD,  or  rl»e  iu  bood. 
tS?  The  word  nd«At  ha<i  a number  of  meanings ; it  U tbetefore  not  eaiy  to  deiertniue  wbat  is  the  signifioi* 
tion  it  bears  here. 


inN  SARA  AS-SIIANTARIM. 

Ahii  Muhammad  Ahd  Allah  Ihn  Muhammad  Ihn  Sara  as-Shaniartni,  a native 
oP  Spain  and  a mpmhrrof  the  trila*  of  Bakr,  was  cclfhralcd  as  a |)oet,  hut  he 
iwssi'ssrd  also  superior  nhililics  as  a prose-writer.  Notwilhstanding  his  talents, 
his  lot  through  life  was  little  else  than  atlvcrsily  and  disappointment : he  lived 
without  finding  a place  of  abode  to  suit  him  or  a ]irinee  to  protect  him.  He  is 
uotieed  by  (Ibn  Klidkdn)  the  author  of  the  Aaldid  al-Ikiydn,  and  is  praised  by  Ihn  S7tt 
Rassam  iu  the  Dakhtra.  This  writer  says  : " After  endeavouring  to  obtain  (I  : 

“ even  the  meanest  employments  and  undergoing  great  sufferings,  he  rose  al 
“ length  to  fdl  the  place  of  sccretarv  to  a jirovineial  governor ; hut  at  tlie  period 
“ in  which  (YAvif  Ihn  Tdshifin)  dispossessed  the  Spanish  sovereigns  of  their 
“ dominions,  he  retired  to  Seville  in  a state  more  dismal  than  night  itself  and 
“ more  solitary  than  the  star  Canopus  (2).  He  then  supported  his  existence 
“ by  binding  hooks,  an  art  willi  which  he  was  well  acquainted  and  in  which 
“ he  displayed  great  skill.  This  profession  he  followed,  although  it  had  then 
“ greatly  fallen  off  and  was  almost  totally  neglected.  To  this  he  alludes  in  the 
“ following  lines : 

* The  trade  of  a bookbinder  is  the  worst  of  all;  its  leaves  and  its  fruits  are  nought  but 
‘ dIsapfHiintment.  I may  compare  him  that  follows  it  to  a needle,  which  clothes  others, 

‘ but  is  naked  itself!'  " (3) 

These  verses  also  arc  by  the  same  poet ; 

That  maid  with  the  flowing  ringlets  is  encircled  by  a host  of  tender  charms,  and  for 
her  a tender  passion  fills  our  hearts.  It  is  not  dark  curls  which  shade  her  cheeks,  but 
rather  a tint  cast  upon  them  by  the  black  pupils  of  her  eyes. 

He  said  also  of  a girl  with  blue  eyes  : 
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I seo,  within  the  circle  of  necklaces  which  adorn  that  slender-waisteri  nrmph,  a moon 
(handtomr  fart)  which  receives  its  lustre  from  the  (jenis  of  beauty.  She  is  formed  like  a 
lance  that  she  may  pierce  us  to  the  heart,  and  on  tins  lance  gleams  a point  of  blue  [tlttl,. 

\ similar  thoiiglit  is  tints  expressed  hy  as-Salanii : 

In  embracing  her  waist,  I have  clasped  a pliant  spear;  and  you  will  recognise  its 
deadly  point  in  the  glances  of  her  eyes. 

It  was  from  this  verse  iliat  Ihn  ari-Nahih  al-Misri  (4  ; borrowed  the  idea  wliich 
he  has  tlius  expressed  • 

The  complexion  of  this  brunette  is  like  the  colour  of  the  lance  (5),  and  her  eyes  might 
be  taken  for  its  point,  were  they  not  painted  with  antimony. 

The  following  verses  of  Ihn  Sara’s  inculcate  the  renunciation  of  the  worhl 
and  its  pleasures : 

0 thou  who  hearkenest  to  the  call  of  the  cupbearer,  though  warneil  of  thy  approaching 
end  by  gray  hairs  and  age  I If  thou  wilt  not  listen  to  my  admonitions,  why  h.ast  thou 
hearing  to  receive  men's  words,  and  memory  to  retain  them?  lie  .alone  is  blind  and 
deaf  who  followeth  not  the  lessons  offered  by  the  present  and  the  past.  Time  shall  not 
endure  for  ever,  nor  the  world,  nor  the  lofty  spheres,  nor  the  two  great  lights,  the  sun 
and  the  miwn.  The  inhabitants  of  the  world,  both  those  who  dwell  in  tents  and  those 
who  live  in  towns,  must  leave  it,  though  unwilling. 

It  was  he  wlm  composed  these  verses; 

1 have  for  a companion  one  who,  tike  an  inward  disorder,  cannot  be  shaken  off,  and 
who  loves  me  as  the  wolf  does  tlie  shepherd,  lie  extols  me — may  God  requite  him  for 
his  good  intentions  I — with  prai.se  such  as  Hind  bestowed  upon  Kauh  Ibn  /.iiib4. 

This  Hind  was  daughter  to  an-Noman  Ihn  ilashir  al-Ansari,  and  wife  to 
llaidi  11)11  Ziidia  ’l-Jiidami  (G^,  the  favourite  olTicer  of  the  khalif  .-\1k1  al-AIalik 
Ihn  Marwan.  .She  detested  her  hushand  and  made  on  him  these;  lines: 

Hind,  a filly  of  pure  Arabian  breed  and  sprung  from  noble  steeds,  has  she  not  been 
37.T  covered  by  an  ass?  If  she  bear  a foal  of  good  |>oints,  she  had  a right  to  do  so;  but  if 
it  be  only  a half-blood  [itrif],  wonder  notl  it  had  a worthless  sire. 

These  vci’ses  are  allrihuted  also  to  her  sister  Humaida,  ihe  daughter  of  an->o- 
m.in.  The  woixl  ikrdf  indicates  that  the  dam  was  of  Arabian  breed  and  that  the  sin* 
was  not;  another  word,  hiijruil,  is  employed  to  mark  that  the  sire  was  of  Arabian 
blood  and  Uiat  the  dam  was  not. — Ihn  Sara  composed  a great  number  of  poeti- 
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oal  pieces,  most  of  them  very  good,  and  they  have  been  collected  into  a volume. 
He  died  A.  H.  517  (A.D.  1 123)  at  Almcria  in  Spain,  a city  already  menlionetl 
(in  vol.  I.  page*  4.3  and  151). — Sdra,  his  grandfather’s  name,  is  written  either 
with  a tin  or  a tdd  (a  hard  or  a soft  s). — Shantarini  means  bvlongimj  to  Shantarln 
Santareni^,  a town  in  the  Spanish  {H'liinsula. 


(t)  The  true  rcAilxog  is  a-xj’. 

C 

(2)  The  .\rabs  consider  Canopus  as  the  brightest  of  the  filed  stars;  it  has  ronseqnently  no  felicnc  or  coin* 
panion.  Ibn  BassAm  is  here  led  avaj,  as  usual,  by  the  temptation  of  a mere  quibble. 

(3]  These  verses  lii  the  meaning  in  which  the  word  tcirdha  most  be  taken  here.  U signifies  aliMi 

the  profession  of  a stationer  and  that  of  a copyist  of  books. 

(4)  **  All  Ibn  Muhammad  Ibn  an-Nablh,  one  of  the  most  eminent  poets  of  hU  time  in  Egypt,  died  A.M. 

" (A.D.  ISWj."— (Afr-Soyhti’i  Hutn  nl-Mnhddira:,  MS,  No.  652,  fol.  150  verso.) 

(5]  Lances  were  generally  made  of  a species  of  bamboo. 

(0)  Abo  ZarAa  Rauh  (or  IlOh}  Ibn  Zinbl,  tbe  head  of  the  tribe  of  Judlm,  was  possessed  of  surb  great  inflii> 
ence,  that  the  khalif  Mcawia  resolved  on  putting  him  to  death,  but  was  induced  at  length  to  change  his  mind. 
When  Abd  al-Nalik  Ibn  Marvin  came  to  the  throne,  Rauh  received  the  government  of  ralostinc  ami  became 
the  intlnjate  and  inseparable  cooipanion  of  his  master.  In  the  service  of  Abd  al-Malik  he  filled  all  the  duties 
of  a viiir  and  proved  himself  not  only  prudent  and  intelligent,  but  also  learned  and  religious,  lie  died  A.H. 
R4  (A.  D.703;.-(A*u>dm.  Al-Vftn.) 


IB>  AS-SID  AL-BATALYAUSl. 

Abu  Muhammad  Ahd  Allah  Ibii  Muhammad  Ihn  as-Sid  al-Baialyausi  was  an 
able  grammarian,  eminent  also  in  philology  and  general  lileralure,  of  which 
sciences  he  possessed  a profmind  and  exact  knowledge.  He  iidiahited  the  city 
of  Valencia,  where  his  lessons  drew  crowds  of  pupils,  anxious  to  study  under 
his  tuition  and  to  profit  hy  his  learned  observations.  His  mode  of  instructing 
and  the  talent  with  which  he  rendered  the  most  dilTicult  points  intelligible  to  his 
auditors  were  very  superior,  and  the  passages  which  he  cited  from  memorv 
illustrative  of  the  pure  Arabie  language  were  not  only  copious,  hut  correct. 
He  composed  a number  of  instructive  works,  such  as  a Miithnllath  (\  ) in  two 
volumes,  containing  many  novel  observations  and  denoting  vast  erudition  in 
the  author.  This  can  he  better  appreciated  when  we  mention  that  the  (rele- 
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braled)  treatise  of  Kutnib,  whieh  l>ears  the  same  title,  (ills  only  one  quire  (or 
about  tirriily  and  yet  it  gives  as  current  certain  examples  whieh  were  only 

|>oetieal  lieeiiscs,  and  contains  besides  some  words  which  do  not  exist,  and 
others  to  whieh  a wrong  signirieation  is  altrihuted.  He  wrote  also  the  Iktiddb 
I'exirmjwrizirig),  a work  designed  as  a commentary  on  the  Adab  al-Kdtib,  and  of 
which  we  have  already  spoken  in  the  life  of  Ihn  Kutaiba  'page  23).  He  drew  up 
also  a commentary  on  Abii  Ala’s  work,  the  Sikt  a:-Zand,  in  which  he  fully  de- 
vclojis  the  thoughts  and  allusions  contained  in  the  text  of  that  poet ; it  is  even 
sujKTior  to  the  treatise  on  the  same  subje<‘t  composed  hy  Ahd  ’l-Ala  himself  and 
entitled  Ddw  as-Sikl.  In  a treatise  on  (the  right  tue  of)  the  letters 
and  j (in  the  orthography  of  words] , he  has  assembled  a great  (piantily  of  curious 
observations.  He  coniposetl  also  the  llutul  ' elucidations)  (2),  which  is  a com- 
mentary on  the  vcrsi-s  cited  as  examples  in  (nz-Zajjdji't  grammatical  compendium 
the  Jumal;  the  mistakes  committed  in  tlic  same  work  were  pointed  out  by  him 
In  a treatise  entitled  al-Khalal  (the  faults)  (.'k.  His  Tunbih,  or  indication,  is  a trea- 
tise on  the  causes  of  the  dissensions  which  have  prevailetl  among  the  (Afotlim) 
people.  He  coni|)osed  also  a commentary  on  the  (imdin  Malik's)  Muwalta,  and 
another,  as  1 have  l>eim  informed,  on  the  Piirdn  of  al-Miitatiabbi's  |tocms.  This 
last  work  I have  never  seen,  and  it  is  even  said  that  no  ettpies  of  it  ever  reached 
the  East.  A\’c  may  conclude  this  list  by  observing  that  every  subject  which  he 
undertook  was  treattnl  in  the  most  masterly  manner.  He  composed  also  some 
good  poetrv,  from  which  we  may  quote  the  following  passages  : 

The  man  of  learning  lives  after  his  death,  though  his  bones  be  buried  and  crumbling 
into  dust.  But  the  ignorant  man  is  dead,  though  he  yet  walk  upon  the  earth ; he  is 
thought  to  be  of  the  living,  but  he  is  not. 

On  the  length  of  a night  (passed  in  miffering); 

Behold  I the  dark  locks  of  our  night  arc  turned  hoary  with  age.  She  has  become 
gray  like  myself;  or  rather,  a meadow,  white  with  flowers,  is  spread  over  the  heavens. 

. The  seven  nights  of  the  week  seem  to  have  come  together  in  the  sky  without  a day's 
interval  between  them. 

From  the  beginning  of  a kasida  in  praise  of  al-Mustain  Ibn  Hud  f4): 

•My  patience  under  affliction  was  bom  away  from  me  by  the  people  of  that  tribe,  when 
they  set  out  with  moons  encircled  with  necklaces  and  which  rose  from  over  a willow 
branch  (S).  They  have  left  me  here,  in  tlie  valley  amongst  the  sands  of  the  desert,  but 
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whorcTer  they  go,  my  heart  journej'$  with  their  caravan.  May  the  spot  whore  I last 
saw  them  on  the  border  of  the  valley  bo  watered  with  grateful  showers,  copious,  but 
yet  nearly  equalled  by  the  torrent  of  my  tears.  0 my  friends  I will  those  days  ever  re-  374 
tnmt  till  the  end  of  time  can  1 ever  receive  consolation  for  your  alwenro?  My  eyes 
are  bathed  in  tears;  and  in  my  bosom  is  a heart  always  yearning  to  meet  you.  Fortune 
was  cruel  to  me  after  your  departure,  and  misfortunes  of  every  kind  have  alighted  at 
my  dwelling. 

In  the  eulogistic  |«rt  of  the  poem  he  says: 

We  saddled  the  camels  of  eulogiiim  and  abandoned  that  spot;  its  fountain  was  not 
like  that  of  Sudda,  neither  ilid  it  produce  the  satulAn  (6).  .\nd  we  went  to  a prince  on 
whom  Joseph  had  bestowed  his  beauty,  and  whose  lofty  palace  had  been  reared  by  So- 
lomon (7);  one  of  those  high-minded  men  whose  hands  arc  torrents  [of  gearrMilij)  and 
whose  minds  are  all  fire. 

This  hasidn  is  of  great  length,  hut  we  shall  confine  our  citations  to  those  just 
given.  Ibn  as-Sid  was  born  at  Batalyaus  (liadajo)),  A.  II.  -Vf4  , I).  1052-3; ; 

he  died  at  Valencia  on  die  15th  of  Rajab,  in  the  year  521  July,  \.  D.  1127  . 

— Sid  is  one  of  the  names  by  which  the  wolf  is  known,  but  it  is  also  usiil  as 
the  proper  name  of  a man. — Balalyausi  means  beloiujiiuj  to  liatabjaus  (or  Bada- 
jos  ; this  city  and  \’alencia  arc  situated  in  the  Spanish  peninsula  and  have  pro- 
duced a number  of  learned  men. 


(1)  The  «orfcs  called  by  the  Kcnerk  title  of  Siuthaltatfi,  or  Tn-nary,  treat  of  th<»»e  viords  which  bear  three 
dilTereat  tignifiratloni  arrordinfrly  a«  the  Hrit  ^llaMe  it  pronounced  with  an  o.  an  or  an  u. 

0)  The  word  ia  the  plural  and  signifies  (ravellert  who  halt  after  their  journey  and  unfiV  the 

rurdt  which  hold  their  baggage  on  the  catiicU.  it  mutt  iherrforr  mean  here : Obaenations  which  vn/f-.’  or 
unrawl  knotty  dinkulliet. 

(3)  In  the  Arabic  teil,  this  title  U ineorrefllj  printed  Jlat-'l. 

(4)  Abh  Aiyhb  Sulaiman  Ibn  Muhammad  Ibii  IlOd.  suniaiiietl  al-Muttalu  biltab  came  to  the  throne  of  Sara- 

gotsa  A.H.  431  (A.D.  He  died  A.H.  43H  (A.  I).  10f6-7|,  after  a reig;n  of  M^en  or  eight  yean. 

(5)  The  moont  are  the  facet  of  fair  niaident,  and  the  teilltne  branch  U the  pliant  wairt  mrr  which  the 
poet  tupposet  each  of  theae  moona  in  nilminatc. 

(6)  Sufida  U the  name  of  a well,  the  water  of  whirh  was  celebrated  for  its  purity.  5aoddn  |»  the  name  of 
a plant  whieh  furnishes  cicelleiit  food  for  ramelt.— See  Kreytag's  ilaiiktni,  tom.  II.  pp.  617,  620,  and  He 
Saey’t  iFttrlri,  p.  39. 

(7)  The  poet  means  Ibn  HOd  hiouelf,  wImmc  name  was  SulaimAn  (So/omon;.  but  he  playt  upon  the  word 
and  makes  an  allusion  to  the  edUices  raised  by  the  ruler  of  the  Jews. 
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IRN  NAKIYA. 

Alni  'l-Kasini  Abd  Allah  some  say  AImI  al-lt:iki^  llm  Muhammad  Ihii  al-Hii- 
sain  llm  D.iwiid  Ihn  Nakiya,  was  a native  of  al-llarim  a7.-Zahiri,  a ((uarter  in 
llie  city  of  llaijhdad.  His  talents  as  a poet  and  a philolojjer,  his  aeqnainiance 
with  the  hellcs-leltres,  and  his  abilities  as  a writer  of  epistles  obtained  for  him 
a liif»h  reputation.  He  eomposed  some  works  remarkable  not  only  for  their 
beaiitv,  but  l(>r  the  instruetion  whieh  thev  conveved  ; sueh  were  his  Mulah  al- 
Mtimdlihn  (elfijaiirifs  of  polishi'd  intereoune),  and  the  KMb  al-Jinn/h>  (book  of 
fimrh  . in  whieh  he  treats  of  the  similes  employed  in  the  Koran.  He  is  also  the 
author  of  a well-known  eolleetion  of  mak/lmm,  in  whieh  he  displays  a great 
eommand  of  pure  Arable.  Besides  these  works,  he  made  an  abridgement  in 
ime  volume  of  the  Kiliib  nl-Aijhdiii,  and  a eommentary  on  the  Fasf/i  (I).  His 
|io«-try  forms  a large  l«)ok,  and  his  epistles  have  also  l)cen  eollc<'ted  into  a sejia- 
rale  volume.  The  kd/ib  Im.ad  ad-din  al-ls)iah.inl  mentions  him  with  eommen- 
dation  in  the  Khoridn,  and  after  giving  a sketeh  of  his  life,  he  eites  the  two  fol- 
lowing verses  addressed  by  him  to  a certain  emir  who  had  got  himself  bled  : 

Al.iv  lie  who  possesses  all  perrcctions  grant  to  you,  Tnini  thy  blood-letting,  reco- 
very and  health.  Say  now  to  thy  right  hand:  “A!ay  thy  bounties  never  cease!  Pour 
“ forth  thy  showers,  for  thou  art  a cloud  [of  hmeficence)  overshadowing  the  world  I” 

These  verses  are  certainly  very  well  turned. — In  another  of  his  pieces  he 
savs  : 

Since  your  departure,  my  dearest  friends!  I have  never  been  familiar  with  the  sweets 
of  life,  and  sorrow  ful  remembrance  has  never  forsaken  my  bosom.  ’Pie  taste  of  sleep 
I have  not  enjoyed,  neither  have  my  eyes  perceived  an  object  gratefid  to  their  sight. 
My  fingers  have  never  since  wantoned  with  the  wine-cup  when  the  bearer  passed  it 
round,  neither  have  they  touched  the  strings  of  the  dulcimer. 

Ibn  iS,ikiya  Iwrc  the  reputation  of  an  atheist  and  a follower  of  the  doctrines 
held  by  the  ancient  (Grtrk  pliilotophers) ; he  even  composed  a treatise  on  the 
subject,  and  he  was  noted  also  for  his  disorderly  life.  It  is  related  oti  gowl  au- 
57IS  thority,  that,  when  he  died,  the  person  who  washed  his  borly  previously  to  its 
interment  perceived  that  his  left  hand  was  closely  shut,  and  having  opened  it 
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with  some  difliculty,  he  foiinil  in  it  a writing,  the  words  of  which  were  intri- 
cately cond)inc<l  one  with  another.  After  some  lime  he  succeeded  in  reading 
the  contents,  which  were  these : 

I am  gone  to  seek  hospitalitj'  from  one  who  never  disappoints  the  eipectations  of  his 
guest;  and  I hope  for  salvation  from  the  pains  of  hell.  Though  in  dread  of  God,  I 
confide  in  his  bounty ; for  Go<l  is  generous  and  bountiful. 

This  jKiet  was  Ixirn  on  tlie  15th  of  Zn  ’1-Kaada,  A. II.  410  (Matx-h,  A.D.  1020_', 
and  he  died  on  the  eve  of  .Sunday,  the  4th  of  Muhairain,  A.  II.  485  (February, 
A.  D.  1092  ‘,  at  Baghdad.  lie  was  interred  at  the  Damascus  Gate  Bdb  as- 
Shdm).  — We  have  already  given,  in  the  life  of  Abu  Ishak  as-Shirazi  (vol.  /.  p.f  0), 
a fragment  of  an  elegy  comjtosed  by  Urn  Nakiya. 

'Ij  Tbit  vork  is  auribuled  u>  ihe  philolofcr  Abd  'l-Abbit  TbaUb;  tee  vol.  I.  p«ge  84. 


ABU  L-BAKA  AL-OKBARI. 

Abu  ’l-Baka  AIkI  Allah  Ibn  Ahi  Abd  Allah  al-Husain  Ibn  Abi  '1-Baka  Abd 
Allah  Ibn  al-IIusain  al-Okbari,  surnamed  Muhabb  ad-din  (bflovcd  for  his  reli- 
gion), was  a jurisconsult  of  the  Ilanbalite  sect,  a skilful  arithmetician,  a calcu- 
lator of  inheritance  shares  and  a grammarian.  Baghdad  was  the  place  of  his 
birth  and  residence,  but  his  family  belonged  to  Okl>ara.  This  doctor  was  to- 
tally deprived  of  sight.  He  learned  grammar  at  Baghdad  from  Abd  Muhammad 
Ibn  al-Kliashshab  (see  the  next  article)  and  other  teachers  of  that  time,  and  was 
instructed  in  the  Traditions  by  y\bii  'l-Fath  Muhammad  Ibn  al-Batti  (1),  Abu 
Zuraa  Tahir  Ibn  Muhammad  Ibn  Tabir  al-Makdisi,  and  some  others.  In 
the  last  period  of  his  life  be  was  without  a rival  in  the  various  sciences  which 
he  professed;  but  his  attention  was  chielly  engrossed  by  grammar,  and  on  that 
subjcx't  he  composed  some  instructive  works.  He  made  a commentary  on 
Abd  Ali  ’l-Farisi’s  treatise,  the  Jddb,  and  anotlier  on  the  poems  of  al-Muta- 
nabbi;  to  which  must  l>e  added  a grammatical  analysis  of  the  text  of  the  Koran 
in  two  volumes,  a small  volume  containing  a grammatical  analysis  of  the  Tra- 
vot.  II.  9 
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ditions,a  commeniary  on  Ibn  Jinni’s  work  ihc  Liimd,  (be  Kitiih  al-LuhtIb  (attenre  , 
lifatinu  of  the  examples  ijivcn  in  proof  of  the  rules  of  grammar,  a grammatical 
analysis  of  the  vei'ses  eoiilaincd  in  the  Hamasa,  a full  commentary  on  az-Za- 
makhshari’s  Miifcmnl,  a commeniary  on  the  khutbds  of  Ibn  Niihala  (2),  and 
anotlier  on  al-Hariri’s  Makilmat.  He  composed  also  some  original  treatises  on 
grammar  and  arithmetir.  Numerous  pupils  studied  under  him  with  great 
profit  to  themselves,  and  his  reputation  extended,  even  in  his  lifetime,  to  dis- 
tant enuntries.  Ilis  birth  took  place  A.H.  538  :'A.D.  1143-4):  he  died  at  Bagh- 
dad on  the  eve  of  Sunday,  the  8lh  of  the  latter  Rahi,  A.H.  01 C June,  A.D.  1 219), 
and  was  intcrrisl  in  tlie  eemetery  outside  the  Gate  of  Harh. — Okbari  means 
behi^ging  In  Okbara.  which  is  a village  on  tlic  Tigris,  ten  parasangs  higher  up 
than  Baghdad.  This  spot  has  produced  a number  of  men  remarkable  for  learn- 
ing or  for  other  acquirements. 

(1)  AhA  Fnlh  Muhammad  Ibn  Abd  al-BAki  Ibn  al-Baili,  ibe  Ad/tb.  was  the  chief  tradilioiiitt  of  Irak  in  tiuil 
8|{<.  He  died  A.H.  5ft4  (A. I).  1169'.  a|(ed  cighty-arren  years. — (.YujAm.) 

(2)  I have  given  the  leit  and  translation  of  one  of  these  Khotbat  In  the  Journal  Atiatique  for  Jan.  1640 


IBN  AL-KHASHSHAB. 

Ahu  Muhammad  Abd  Allah  Ilm  Ahmad  Ihn  .'Mitnad  Ihn  Ahmad,  surnamed 
Ibn  al-Khashshah,  was  a native  of  Baghdad  celebrated  for  his  abilities  in  philo- 
logy,  grammar,  the  koranic  exegesis.  Traditions,  genealogv,  the  calculation  of 
inheritance  shares,  and  aritlimetic;  he  knew  also  the  Koran  by  heart,  so  as  to 
repeat  it  according  to  most  of  the  tradings  (I).  His  mind  was  filled  with  every 
species  of  knowledge,  and  in  each  branch  of  science  he  displayed  abilities  of  the 
highest  orticr.  His  ]>enmanship  :'2)  was  also  extremely  heaulifiil.  Tlic  kdlib 
Imad  ad-din  inenlions  him  in  the  Kharitia  with  the  enumeration  of  his  various 
talents  and  his  excellencies ; he  then  adds  : “ He  coinjioscti  hut  little  jioctrv ; 
“ this,  however,  was  made  by  him  on  a wax-light  : 

576  ‘ It  is  pale,  but  not  from  sickness ; how  could  it  bn  sick  when  its  mother  is  the  restorer 

‘ of  health?  (3)  It  is  naked,  but  its  interior  (lAr  iriei)  is  clothed;  how  strange  that  it 
‘ should  be  at  once  both  clotlied  and  naked  I'  ” 
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The  kdtih  quotes  also  an  enigma  by  Ibn  al>Khashshab,  of  which  the  word  is 
hook ; it  runs  as  follows  : 

It  has  many  bees,  yet  it  does  not  betray  your  secrets  as  a dnuhle-faced  man  would 
do.  The  lines  (a»rdr)  on  its  face  reveal  secrets  {asrdr]  to  you  and  make  them  audible  to 
the  eye  whilst  you  look  upon  them. 

This  thought  is  taken  from  al-Mutanabbi's  poem  on  the  vizir  Ibn  al-Amid, 
where  he  says : 

Thy  enemies  called  thee  the  rdu  (k)  without  any  addition,  but  thy  Creator  entitled  thee 
ar-Riit  al-Akbar  {Iht  grtaUtt  of  tht  ehirfs].  Thy  qualities  have  rendered  these  words 
of  His  as  a writing  fur  our  eyes,  so  that  they  611  the  oars  of  him  who  uses  his  sight. 

He  composed  a commentary  entitled  al-ilartajnl  (extempore  diuertation]  on  Abd 
al-Kahir  al-Jurjani’s  (grammatiral  treatise  the)  Jumal,  but  he  left  some  chapters 
towards  the  middle  of  the  book  witliout  any  elucidation;  he  wrote  also  a com- 
mentary on  Ibn  Jinni's  work  the  Luma,  but  did  not  finish  it.  He  was  dirty  in 
his  jwrson  and  paid  hardly  the  slightest  attention  to  what  he  ate  or  wore.  The 
kdtih  Imad  ad-din  mentions  that  Ibii  al-Kha$hshab  was  an  acquaintance  of  his, 
and  that  he  had  kept  up  a written  correspondence  with  him.  “When  he 
“ died,”  says  Uie  same  writer,  “ I was  in  Svria,  and  I saw  him  one  night  in  a 
“ dream,  and  said  to  him  : ‘ How  has  G(xl  treated  thee?’ — ‘Well,’  he  replied. 
“ — ‘ Does  God  show  mercy  to  literary  men?’ — ‘Yes.’ — ‘And  if  tliey  have  been 
“ remiss?’ — ‘A  severe  reprimand  will  be  given  and  then  will  come  eternal  hap- 
“ piness.’”  — Ibn  al-Khashshab  was  born  A.  H.  492  (A.  D.  1098-9);  he  died 
on  tlie  Friday  evening,  tlie  3rd  of  Ramadan,  A.H.  567  (May,  A.  D.  1172),  in  the 
house  of  Abu  'l-Kasim  al-Farra,  situated  near  the  gate  of  al-Azaj,  at  Baghdad. 
He  was  buried  in  the  cemetery  of  Ahmad,  at  the  gate  of  Harb,  on  the  Saturdav 
which  followed  his  deatli.  The  funeral  prayers  were  said  over  him  in  die  Jami 
’s-Sultan  (the  sultan's  great  mosque.) 


(Il  Kor  the  re«din(^t  of  the  Koran.  »ec  \o\.  I.  page  152. 
iSl  The  autograph  has  not 

(3}  Id  the  Traditions  it  ii  mentioned  that  Muhammad  praised  the  great  mediral  lirluos  of  honey,  saying  that 
in  it  «as  a cure  for  man.  See  Matlhem'a  MishkAt,  voL  11.  p.  374. 

(4)  Adii  or  rhitf  was  a title  given  to  vliira  and  chief  officers  In  the  adninistrailon. 
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IBN  AUFABADI. 


Aliu  ’1-AValiil  Alid  Allah  Ilm  Muhammad  Ihn  Yusuf  Ihii  Nasr  al-Azdi,  sur- 
iiamed  Ihn  al-Faradi,  a native  of  Cordova  in  Spain,  was  a juris<‘onsul(  deeply 
versed  in  the  seienees  connected  with  the  Traditions,  and  well  aapiainled  with 
the  history  and  character  of  the  persons  hy  whom  the  Traditions  werv!  handed 
down;  he  possessed  also  immense  information  in  fp'ncral  literature  and  other 
hranches  of  knowledge.  Amongst  the  numher  of  his  compositions,  we  must 
notice  his  History  of  the  Ix!arned  Men  of  Spain;  this  is  the  Work  in  continua- 
tion of  which  Ihn  B.'ishkuwal  wrote  his  Silal.  Another  good  pniduction  of  Ihn 
al-Faradi  is  a treatise  on  homonymous  terms  (al-Mukhtalif  ira  'l-Miilalif;,  and 
on  those  relative  adjectives  the  derivation  of  whi(di  might  he  mistaken  (ifiithlii- 
bih  an-.Vu6fl) ; he  composed  also  a history  of  the  Spanish  poets.  In  the  year 
.382  i'A.II.  992-.3),  he  travclletl  from  his  native  country  to  the  East;  in  this  visit 
he  made  the  pilgrimage  and  frequented  the  companv  of  the  learned,  communi- 
cating to  them  information,  listening  to  their  instructions,  and  writing  down 
their  observations  (anM).  ^He  composed  a great  deal  of  |K)Clry,  specimens  of 
which  We  here  give  : 

A prisoner  enslaved  by  his  sins  stands  at  Thy  dwir,  his  heart  filled  with  dread  for 
reasons  which  Thou  knuwest  well.  He  trembles  for  crimes  the  horridness  of  which 
cannot  be  concealed  from  Thee,  and  thou  alone  art  the  sole  object  of  his  hopes  and 
fears,  in  whom  should  hopes  be  placed, — whom  should  man  fear  but  Theet  nought 
can  prevent  the  fulfilment  of  Thy  judgments.  Lord  I let  not  the  book  in  which  my  ac- 
tions are  written  bring  me  to  shame,  on  the  great  day  of  reckoning,  when  the  registers 
of  men’s  deeds  shall  be  opened  to  view.  Be  my  consoler  in  the  darkness  of  the  tomb 
577  when  my  family  abandon  me  and  my  friends  know  me  no  longer.  In  Thy  abundant 
mercies  I hope  to  find  pardon  for  my  transgressions;  if  Thy  mercies  fail  me,  i am  lost 
for  everl 

By  the  same: 

If  she  who  leads  me  a willing  captive  be  not  equal  to  the  full  moon  in  beauty,  she  is 
yet  hardly  surpassed  by  it.  My  submission  as  a lover  proceeds  from  the  power  of  her 
charms,  and  my  languishing  sickness  is  caused  by  the  languor  of  her  eyes. 

He  was  Irorn  in  the  mouth  of  Zu  '1-Ka.ida,  A.  H.  3.51  I'Deccmlrer,  A.  D.  9f)2j. 
During  some  time  he  oHiciated  as  a kadi  in  the  city  of  Valencia,  and  on  Monday 
the  7th  of  Shaw’wM,  A.  II.  403  (April,  A.  D.  1013),  he  was  slain  in  Cordova 
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al  the  storming  of  that  city  by  the  Berliers  1 1j.  His  body  lay  in  his  house 
during  three  days,  and  was  at  lengtli  buried  in  a state  of  |iuti-efaclion,  wiihuut 
being  waslied,  or  shrouded,  or  prayed  over.  Speaking  of  this  subject  we  niav 
cite  here  a circumstance  which  was  related  by  himself:  “A\  hen  performing  the 
“ pilgrimage,  I clung  to  the  veil  of  the  Kaaha  and  asked  of  Almighty  G<k1  the 
“ grace  of  dying  a martyr ; but  on  witJidrawing,  I reflected  on  the  terrors  of  a 
“ violent  death  and  repented  of  my  wish  ; 1 even  thought  of  leturning  and 
“ praying  God  to  consider  it  as  null,  hut  shame  withheld  me.”  It  is  related 
also  that  a person  saw  him  lying  amongst  the  slain,  and  on  going  over  to  him, 
heard  him  utter  these  words  with  a feeble  voice:  “No  one  shall  he  wounded  in 
“ the  cause  of  God,  fand  God  well  knoweth  him  who  is  wounded  in  that  cause! 
“ but  will  come  at  the  day  of  resurrection  with  his  wound  dropping  blood;  its 
“ colour  will  be  _ that  of  blood,  but  its  smell  that  of  musk  f'2)  thus  repeating 
to  himself  the  Tradition  relative  to  those  who  die  martyrs.  The  same  person 
said  that  he  expired  immediately  after.  This  Tradition  was  first  given  by  Mus- 
lim in  his  Hadith,  or  collection  of  the  Prophet’s  savings. 


(t)  This  occurred  in  the  reifn  of  HishAm  Ai-Mu«aiyad,  «bo  disappeared  in  ibe  rataslrophe  and  waa  ne>er 
beard  of  after.  Sulaimin  Ibn  aMlakam,  sumamod  abMustalii  billab,  iben  ascended  the  throne  for  the  second 
time.  On  taking  the  ritj»  his  African  trDt>|»  passed  three  da;s  in  the  perpetration  of  ever}  estess. 

l))  This  is  ooe,of  the  sayings  pronounced  by  Mubatninad.— ’See  Malthevr's  Miihkdt  al-Masdblh,  sol.  II. 
page  437. 


AR-RtSlIATl. 

Abu  Muhammad  Ahd  Allah  Ihn  Ali  Ihn  .Ahd  Allah  Ihn  Khalaf  Ihii  Ahmad 
Ihn  Omar  ar-Rushali,  a member  of  the  tribe  of  Lakhm  and  a native  of  Almeria 
ill  Spain,  was  assiduously  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  Traditions,  the  Tradiiion- 
ists,  the  transmitters  of  oral  information  and  the  historians.  He  is  the  author 
of  a good  work  on  tlie  genealogy  of  Muhammad’s  companions  and  of  the  per- 
sons by  whom  tlie  history  of  (/lii)  deeds  was  handed  down ; it  is  entitled  Iktibih 
al-.inicdr  w'Iltimd»  al-Azhdr  (acquisition  of  lights  and  search  for  Pouers\  This 
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compilation,  which  is  drawn  up  with  no  inferior  talent,  was  explained  hy  ar- 
Kiishati  himself  to  his  pupils : it  is  arranged  on  the  same  plan  as  the  Antdb,  a 
genealogical  treatise  composed  by  Abu  Saad  as-Samani.  Ar-Rushliti  was  born 
at  Oriuwala  Orihuela  , a town  in  the  dej)endenrie8  of  Murcia,  on  Saturday 
morning,  the  8lh  of  the  latter  Jumada,  A.  II.  400  (February,  A.  D.  1074); 
he  died  a martyr  at  Almeria  when  that  city  was  taken  hy  the  enemy  on  Friday 
morning,  the  ‘20th  of  the  lirst  Jumada,  A.H.  54‘2  (17th  October,  A.D.  1 147)  (1). 
— Hmhdii;  tliis  relative  adjective  is  derived  neither  from  the  name  of  a tribe 
nor  from  that  of  a place,  but  originated,  as  he  biraself  stales  in  bis  work,  from 
the  following  circumstani-e : One  of  bis  ancestors  had  a mole  on  his  body,  and 
when  a child  he  was  nursed  by  a Persian  (or  a foreign)  slave,  who  when  play- 
ing with  him  used  to  call  him  Rtuhtdla  (‘2),  whence  he  became  known  bv  the 
name  of  Ruihdti. 


AlmerU  wat  then  ooe  of  the  mont  imporuni  ira-porU  of  the  Spanish  Moalimi  and  the  renire  of  a ifatl 
•yslein  of  piracy  i»hich  desolated  the  ahores  of  the  Medilemnoan.  It  «ai  taken  by  the  CbriitliB*  after  a long 
>iege.  during  lahich  Alfonto  Raimond,  king  of  Arragon  and  Catalonia,  aided  by  hU  Moclim  ally  Ibo  Gbinia 
and  hy  the  king  of  Arragon,  blockaded  it  by  land.  «hiltl  the  count  of  Barcelona,  ikith  the  combined  Deetof 
the  Onoese  and  Pbanii.  attacked  It  by  sea.  We  Hnd  here,  for  the  flrst  time,  the  precise  dale  of  that  erent. 

(3)  I here  follow  the  rradiug  of  the  autograph  MS.,  but  AusAdta,  as  given  in  the  printed  leit,  seems  pre- 
fcrvble.as  the  relative  adjective  Hushati  is  regularly  derived  from  il,whirh  U not  the  case  with  JtusAM/a.wbere 
the  relative  adjective  would  lake  the  form  of  RusAfd/<.  The  meaning  of  this  word  is  unknown  to  me,  but 
the  Portuguese  ro2o  (red)  or  the  French  rousse  appears  to  form  a part  of  it. 


IBN  BARI. 

Ahu  Muhammad  Ahd  Allah  Ibn  Abi  M-Wahsh  Bari  Ihn  Abd  al-Jabbar  Ibn 
Bari  was  a native  nf  Kgypt,  hut  his  family  belonged  to  Jerusalem.  His  talents 
a.s  a grammarian  and  philologer,  the  abundance  and  exactness  of  the  oral 
information  which  he  transmitted,  and  his  general  instruction  obtained  for  him 
the  reputation  of  the  most  learned  man  of  tlic  time,  the  greatest  hafiz  of  the  age, 
.“VTU  and  the  phenix  of  the  epoch.  He  studied  grammar  under  Abu  Bakr  Muham- 
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mad  Ibn  Abd  aUMalik  as-Sbaiiiarini  ),  Abii  Talil)  AImI  al-Jabbar  Ibn  Mubani-  57« 
mad  Ibn  Ali  al-Maafiri  al-Kortubi  (2),  and  mticr  niasiors  in  ibai  art  j he  was 
taught  Traditions  by  Abii  Sadik  al-Madini,  Abu  Abd  Allah  ar-R.izi,  and  othci-s. 

The  greater  part  of  tlie  language  spoken  by  the  Arabs  of  the  Desert  was  familiar 
to  him,  and  be  eompose<l  a bcH)k  of  exeellent  notes  on  al-Jawbari’s  lexicon,  the 
Sahdh,  in  which  be  brought  forward  many  curious  examples  and  pointed  out 
numei-ous  mistakes  committed  !»y  that  author ; this  work  is  a proof  of  his  ex- 
tensive information,  his  great  abilities,  and  his  profound  learning.  Amongst 
the  crowd  of  pupils  who  studied  under  him  and  profited  by  his  tuition,  one  of 
the  most  conspicuous  was  Abu  Musa  (/*«)  al-Jazuli,  the  author  of  the  Mukatl- 
dama,  or  introduction  to  the  science  of  grammar,  of  whom  further  notice  shall 
be  taken  'in  this  rohwte),  Al-Juzuli  speaks  of  his  master  in  the  Mukaddamn, 
and  towards  the  end  of  it  he  gives  some  traditional  information  which  he  had 
learned  from  him.  Ihn  Bari  was  well  acquainted  with  Sibawaih's  Kildb  and 
with  the  examples  adduced  by  that  grammarian  in  support  of  his  doctrines  (S). 

He  was  supervisor  of  the  Chancery  OITice  (of  Eijypl  , and  every  letter  addressed 
by  the  government  to  foreign  princes  had  to  pass  through  his  hands  before  it 
conid  he  sent  off ; his  duty  being  to  peruse  it  and  correct  the  faults  which  might 
have  esca[>ed  notice.  Such  also  was  the  post  held  by  Ihn  Bahshad,  as  we  have 
already  stated  (vol.  /.  page  G4S).  I met  in  Egypt  a number  of  persons  who  hail 
studied  under  him,  and  they  communicated  to  me  some  of  the  traditional  in- 
formation which  tliey  had  obtained  from  him;  in  testimony  of  this,  I pi-ocured 
from  them  certificates  of  license.  It  is  related  that  Ihn  Bari  sjioke  his  language 
very  carelessly  and  that  he  paid  little  attention  to  the  final  vowels, using  whichever 
came  tippermost.  This  he  carriixl  to  such  an  extent,  that  he  said  one  day  to  a 
pupil  who  was  studying  grammar  under  him:  “ Buy  me  a small  quantitv  of 
“ tpinage  icitli  the  roots  on  (hindaba  biordkA)."  The  other  replied  (in  eoirertiiig 
“hint):  “Acs,  hindabah  biorAkih."  Provoked  with  the  observation,  he  ex- 
claimed: “Do  not  take  it  without  the  roots  (bioriikA);'' — 'repeating  the  fault  — 

“ if  it  he  without  roots,  I will  not  have  it.”  He  used  many  other  expressions 
of  a similar  kind,  iM-ing  quite  indifferent  to  the  manner  in  which  he  spoke, 
and  (laying  no  attention  to  the  final  vowels.  I have  seen  a collei'tion  of  notes 
made  by  him  on  al-IIariri’s  Durrat  al-Ghatvdss:  tJiere  is  also  a little  hook  by 
him  in  which  he  points  out  the  mistakes  into  which  jurisconsults  have  fallen. 
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Hesidcs  llicsc  works  lie  composed  an  aide  defence  of  al-llariri  against  Ibn  al- 
Khashshab,  who  had  written  a work  in  order  to  expose  the  blunders  committed 
in  the  .Vakamih.  Ihn  Rari  was  born  at  Cairo  on  the  5lh  of  Rajali,  A.  H.  4!I0 
March,  A.  I).  HOfi);  he  died  in  the  same  city  on  the  eve  of  Sunday,  the 
•i7ih  of  Shawwal,  A.  II.  582  (January,  A.  D.  H87}. — Bari  is  a proper  name, 
I hough  by  its  form  it  resembles  a relative  adjective. 


(1)  AJ)Q  Dakr  Muhammad  Ibo  Abd  abMaUk,  aurnamed  Ibn  aft-Sarrlj,  «a«  born  at  SaDUrero.  but  he  hied 
hiA  residenre  at  Sr«ilk'.  He  studied  grarntnar  under  Ibn  Abl  'l-Aifija  and  Ibn  abAkbdar,  and  rcerired  Tra- 
ditbHis  from  .\bh  ’bkAiiin  aiH>.Nafli  from  «faom  also  be  learned  (the  tmdm  Jfd/fk’s  trork)  the  Mu- 

watta,  tahirh  be  then  Iransmilled  orally  to  his  own  disciples.  In  the  year  815  (A.D.  112t>9)  he  iraTelled  to 
Kgypt,  where  he  taught  the  rradtnp  of  the  Koran  and  the  Traditions.  He  then  made  a ^isit  to  Yemen.  His 
•orks  are  the  Tanblh  at-Atbtib  (o  hint  to  the  tcise),  treating  of  the  Desert  Arabs  and  their  eicellencies;  a 
treatise  on  prosody;  an  abridgment  of  Ibn  Rashik’s  work  the  Onubs  {see  vol.  /.  page  384).  in  which  he 
points  out  the  mistakes  committed  by  that  writer.  He  died  at  Old  Cairo,  A.H.  848  (A.D.  1150-1}.— (Ibn  al> 
Abbir's  7aAmi7a.) 

(S)  Abo  TAlib  Abd  al-JabbAr  Ibn  Muhammad  Ibn  Ali  al-Makftri  was  born  at  Cordova,  but  he  hied  his  resi- 
dence  in  Egypt.  He  learned  the  Makdmaa  from  AbO  Muhammad  Abd  Allah,  the  son  of  the  celebrated  al- 
llariri,  and  he  taught  them  on  his  authority.  In  the  year  882  (A.  D.  1187}  Abd  Muhammad  Ibn  Abi  Bakr 
al-JudAmi  as-Sibti  learned  them  from  AbA  TAlib  in  l*!gypL— (raAmi/u.) 

t3<  Those  evatnples  are  generally  single  verses  ijuoled  from  ancient  poems,  and  to  understand  them  well 
it  is  necessary  to  study  the  pieces  to  which  they  belong. 


AL -AADID. 

Abii  Muhammad  Alxl  Allah  was  the  son  of  Yusuf  Ihn  al-Hafiz  Ihn  Muhammad 
Ihn  aUMiisiansir  Ihn  az-Z.ihir  Ihn  al-Hiikim  Ihn  al-Aziz  Ihn  aUMoizz  Ihn  al- 
Mansur  Ihn  al-Kaim  Ihn  al-Mahdi.  He  liore  the  surname  of  al-Aadid  and 
was  the  last  Ohaidile  Fnlimilf)  sovereigns  of  Egypt.  We  have  already  given 
notices  on  some  mcmlK-rs  of  his  family  and  shall  speak  of  the  others  in  the 
ensuing  portion  of  this  work.  Al-Aadid  was  raised  to  tlie  tlirone  on  the 
death  of  his  cousin  al-Faiz  in  the  month  of  Rajah,  .1.  H.  555).  His  father 
Yusuf  was  one  of  the  two  hrolhers  who  were  assassinated  hy  Ahhas  on  the 
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(Icaili  of  az-Zafir,  an  event  ali-eady  noticed  (rol,  1.  pagr  222).  Al-Aadid  held 
merely  a nominal  authority,  all  the  real  power  l)cing  in  the  hands  of  as-S.ilih 
Ihn  lluzzik.  This  prince  was  a violent  shiile,  most  hitter  in  his  execrations 
on  the  eoni|>anions  of  Muhammad  (u'/io  were  not  partisant  of  All , and  when- 
ever he  met  a Sunnite  he  oixlered  him  to  be  put  to  death.  During  his 
ix'ifpi,  the  vizir  as-Salih  11m  Kuzzik  pureued  a line  of  conduct  highly  repre- 
hensible, forostalling  all  the  provisions  in  oitler  to  raise  their  price,  assas- 
sinating the  great  oflicers  of  Uie  empire  lest  they  should  turn  against  him, 
and  weakening  all  the  resources  of  Kgypt.  lie  put  the  bravest  of  its  olTiccrs 
to  death,  and  left  not  a man  of  prudence  or  resolution  in  tlie  country, 
whilst  he  displaced  great  ardour  in  seizing  on  the  prop*-rty  of  othci-s  and 
inflicting  heavy  fines  on  persons  who  never  had  the  slightest  business  with  57tt 
him.  In  the  reign  of  al-A.idid,his  relation  [Abu  Abd  Allah]  al-lltisain  Ihn  ^zar 
Ibn  al-Mustansir  advanced  from  AVestern  Africa  with  a large  body  of  troops, 
but,  on  approaching  the  Egvptian  territory,  he  was  Ijetrayed  by  bis  followers 
and  delivered  up  to  al-Aadid,  by  whose  orders  he  was  put  to  death.  This  event 
oiTitrifd  in  the  month  of  Kamadan,  A.  II.  .5,">7  ; but  according  to  another  state- 
ment, it  hap|H?ned  in  the  reign  of  al-H.ifiz  Alid  al-Mujid(I).  Al-Husain  had 
assumed  the  title  of  al-Muntasir  billali. — In  the  life  of  Shawar  and  in  that  of 
Shirkuh  we  have  noticed  the  causes  which  contributed  to  tlie  fall  of  the  Fatimitc 
dynasty  and  placed  the  Ghozz  family  on  the  throne  of  Egypt ; furtlier  observa- 
tions on  the  sjunc  subject  shall  be  presented  to  the  ix;ader  in  the  life  of  Salah 
ad-<lin ; it  is  therefore  unnecessary  for  us  to  enter  into  a long  exposition  of  them 
here. — I have  heard  a number  of  Egyptians  relate  lliat  when  these  people  (the 
Fatimitef)  coinmenci'd  their  reign,  they  told  one  of  the  learned  to  write  on  a leaf 
of  paper  a series  of  surnames  fitted  to  be  borne  by  khalifs,  so  that  they  miglit 
selec't  one  of  them  for  each  of  their  princes  when  he  came  to  the  throne.  This 
person  wrote  down  a great  many  surnames,  and  the  last  on  the  list  was  al-Addid ; 
a singitlar  coincidence  with  the  fact,  the  last  of  their  sovereigns  bore  that  very 
title;  it  was  observed  also  that,  as  a wortl  employed  in  the  language,  al-addid 
means  the  cutter,  and  in  fact  it  miglit  be  said  that  this  al-Aadid  nil  short  their 
dynasty.  I was  also  informed  by  a learned  Egyptian  that,  towanis  tlie  end  of 
his  reign,  al-Aadid  dreamt,  when  in  Old  Cairo,  that  a scorpion  came  out  of  a 
well-known  mosque  there  and  stung  him.  When  he  awoke,  he  reflected  with 
VOL.  It.  10 
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dread  on  what  he  had  seen,  and  caused  an  inlerpreter  of  dreams  to  he  brought 
in,  to  whom  he  related  the  vision.  The  answer  he  received  was,  tliat  he  should 
ret'eive  harm  from  a |K>rson  sojourning  in  that  mosque.  Al-,Aadid  immediately 
sent  for  the  governor  of  Old  Cairo  and  ordered  him  to  make  a peixjuisition  in  a 
certain  mosque  which  he  named,  and  if  he  found  any  ]>erson  sojouniing  in  it, 
to  bring  him  into  his  presence.  The  governor  went  thither  and  found  a itlfi, 
whom  he  brought  before  al-.Aadid.  On  seeing  him,  the  prince  asked  where  he 
was  from,  how  long  he  had  been  in  that  country,  and  what  motive  had  inducetl 
him  to  come  there;  to  these  questions  he  received  satisfactory  answers.  Struck 
with  the  'apparent  veracity  of  the  »(l/i,  and  believing  that  a person  so  miserable 
as  he  could  not  possibly  do  him  any  harm,  he  said  to  him  : “ O xhaikh!  pray  for 
“ us;”  and  then  dismissed  him  with  a present.  The  xAfi  returned  again  to  his 
mosque,  hut  when  tlie  sultan  Salah  ad-din  liecame  master  of  the  country  and 
formed  the  intention  of  seizing  on  al-Aadid  and  his  partisans,  he  consulted  the 
doctors  of  the  law  on  the  legality  of  the  measure;  they  declared  it  lawful,  inas- 
much as  al-Aadid  follow’ed  hetenxlox  opinions,  to  the  jK'rversion  of  the  true 
belief,  and  frequently  insulted  the  memory  of  tlie  Prophet’s  com[ianions  in  the 
most  public  manner.  Now  the  strongest  fatU'a  of  any  was  that  given  by  the 
who  lived  in  the  mosque  just  mentioned,  and  he  was  no  less  than  the 
xhaikh  Najm  ad-din  al-Kliubushani,  the  jurisconsult  whose  life  will  be  found  in 
this  volume.  In  his  declaration,  he  summed  up  at  great  length  the  misdeeds  of 
those  people  (the  Fatimilcs)  and  declared  them  infidels.  Al-.Aadid's  dream  was 
thus  fulfilled.  This  prince  was  bom  on  Tuesday,  the  20th  of  Muharram,  A.H. 
.')46  (May,  A.  D.  1151);  he  died  on  the  eve  of  Monday,  the  12th  of  Muhar- 
ram, A.  H.  567  (September,  A.D.  1171).  It  is  reported  that,  in  a paroxysm 
of  rage  against  Shams  ad-Dawlat  Turin  Sh.Mi,  he  ended  his  davs  hy  poison. 
According  to  some  accounts,  he  expired  on  the  night  of  Aashura  (the  night  pre- 
ceding the  tenth  day  of  Muharram). 


(i)  Ibi<  evMil  U not  nolked  b;  an;  of  the  historians  whom  I have  coniulted:  in  the  A'ujilin.  Abft  'l-Ma- 
hitin  merely  citei  Ihn  Khalllliin'B  *ord>.  when  giving  the  nketch  of  the  life  of  al-.ttdid;  but  under  the  rear 
SS7.  be  taker  no  notice  of  such  an  occurrence.  The  revolt  of  Niiir  against  al-Musiali  in  A.Ii.  4S7  (sec  vol.  I. 
page  ISO),  may  have  been  confounded  with  the  death  of  ai-llasan  the  aon  of  al-Hklii.  in  529.  and  given  rite 
to  the  diKordant  atatetnenta  hero  brought  forward  by  Ibn  Khaliiktn. 
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ABU  R-RADDAD. 

Ahii  'r-Raddad  Abd  Allah  Ibn  Abd  as-Sal^  Ibn  Abd  Allah  Ibn  ar-Raddad, 
the  muwazzin  and  guardian  of  thc.Nilomcter,  was  a native  of  Basra  and  a man  . 
of  holv  life.  In  the  year  240  of  llie  Hijra  (A.D.  8G0-I)  he  was  appointed  keeper 
of  the  new  Kilometer  creeled  in  the  island  of  iRawda,  near)  Cairo,  with  tlie  in- 
spection and  direction  of  every  thing  connected  with  it.  This  odice  continues 
to  be  exercised  by  bis  descendants  to  the  present  time.  He  died  A.  H.  279 
(A.D.  892-3),  or  266  (879-801. — AI-KiidM  s|>eaks  of  him  in  his  topographical  5ttO 
description  of  Cairo,  and  also  of  the  young  girl  whom  they  used  formerly  to 
throw  into  the  Nile  I'l).  These  passages  are  to  be  found  in  the  chapter  on  the 
Kilometer. 

(1)  See  line's  AfoJem  Effyptians,  vol.  II.  p«ge  263. 


OBAU)  ALLAH  IBN  ABD  ALLAH. 

Abu  AIkI  Allah  Obaid  Allah  Ibn  Abd  Allah  Ibn  Otba  Ibn  Masud  Ibn  A.ikil 
Ibn  Habib  Ibn  Shamakh  Ibn  Makhzdm  Ibn  Subh  Ibn  Kahil  Ibn  al-IIarith  Ibn 
Tamim  Ibn  Saad  Ibn  Hudail  Ibn  Mudrika  Ibn  al-Yas  Ibn  Mudar  Ibn  Nizar  Ibn 
Maadd  Ibn  Adnan  al-Hudali  was  one  of  the  seven  great  jurisconsults  of  Medina. 
Of  these  doctors  four  have  been  already  noticed.)  Tliis  Obaid  Allah  wa.s 
grandson  to  the  brother  of  Abd  Allah  Ibn  Masml,  one  of  Muhammad’s  par- 
tisans. He  held  a high  rank  amongst  the  Tdbts,  having  met  and  conversed 
with  a great  numl>er  of  the  Projihet’s  companions;  besides  which  he  received 
Traditions  from  Ibn  Abl>as,  Abd  Huraira,  and  Aaisha.  Traditions  were  given 
on  his  autliority  hy  Abu  ’z-Zinad,  az-Zuhri,  and  others.  The  last-named  hdl>z 
said  that  he  had  seen  four  oceans  (of  knowledge),  and  that  one  of  them  was  this 
Obaid  Allah.  He  said  again;  “I  received  a great  deal  of  traditional  know- 
“ ledge  on  the  Seienee  (of  the  law),  and  I thought  tliat  I had  acquired  a sufli- 
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“ ciency;  bul  on  inwling  Oliaid  Allah,  I felt  as  if  I possessed  nol  llie  slightcsl 
“ particle  of  it.”  (The  kholif  Omar  Ibn  AM  al-Aziz  was  heard  to  say  that  for 
him  a conversation  will)  Ohaid  Allah  was  more  precious  than  the  world  and  all 
it  contained,  lie  said  another  time;  “ISy  Allah!  for  the  advantage  of  jtassing 
“ of  an  evening  with  Ohaid  Allah  I would  give  one  llKHisand  pieces  of  gold  out 
“ of  the  public  treasury  (1).”  On  hearing  this,  the  |>ersons  present  said  : “How 
“ can  you  say  so,  Coniniatuler  of  the  failJdul  I You  who  are  so  strict  and  scni- 
“ pulous  in  such  matters  ?"  To  this  he  replied  : “ Whither  do  your  imagina- 
“ lions  lead  you  ? By  Allah ! to  obtain  his  advice  and  counsel  and  guidance,  1^ 
“ should  have  recourse  to  the  public  treasury  for  a thousand,  nay  for  thousands 
“ of  dinars  : conversation  like  his  gives  fecundity  to  the  intelligence  and  repose 
“ to  the  heart;  it  dissipates  care  and  impnvves  social  manners.”  Ohaid  Allah 
was  as  pious  as  learned;  he  died  at  Medina,  A.  H.  102  (.\.  D.  720-1 ',  but  other 
statements  say  99  or  98.  lie  composed  some  pieces  of  poetry,  one  of  whiidi  is 
given  in  the  Hamdsa  (2);  it  runs  as  follows: 

You  rent  niy  heart  and  shed  in  it  love  for  you  ; it  was  (hen  blamed  for  its  weakness 
and  the  wound  closed  up.  Love  for  Atlima  has  entered  deeply  into  my  heart,  and  what 
my  bosom  manifests  accords  with  what  it  conceals.  Love  for  her  has  penetrated  it  to 
a depth  which  food,  or  sorrow,  or  joy,  has  never  reached. 

W'hen  he  first  pronounced  these  verses,  he  was  asked  how  he  (who  was  a ffrave 
man)  could  express  himself  in  such  a manner,  to  which  he  replied  : “ The  man 
“ whose  heart  is  wounded  finds  solace  in  complaining.”  He  was  the  author  of 
the  expression  : “The  man  whose  lungs  arc  diseased  cannot  help  spitting.” — 
Utidali  means  belonging  to  Hudail;  this  is  a large  tribe,  and  the  majority  of  those 
who  inhabit  Wadi  Nakhia,  near  Mckka,  Ivelong  to  it.  Ahd  Allah,  Ohaid  Allah's 
father,  died  A.  H.  86  ( A.  D.  705).  At  a time  previous  to  the  inlixiduction  of 
Islamism,  the  chieftainship  of  this  tribe  was  exercised  by  his  ancestor  Subh 
Ibn  K^hil. 


(1)  It  is  Dec«SMry  to  obserre  here  that  the  public  money  could  only  bo  employed  for  the  public  welfare, 
and  that  Omar  Ibn  Abd  al-AsU  was  eitrerocly  Krvpulous  on  this  point. 

(2)  See  i/amdia.  page  594. 
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OBAID  ALLAH  THE  MAHDL 

Thp  (jcncalogy  of  Abu  Muhammad  Ohaid  Allali,  surnamcd  al-Malidi  (the 
directed  by  God},  is  a sidyect  on  whirh  I have  mot  with  statements  of  the  most 
discordant  kind;  tlic  author  of  the  History  of  Kairawau  (I  says  that  he  was  the 
son  of  al-Hasan  Ihn  Ali  Ihn  Muhammad  Iltn  Ali  Ibn  Musa  Ihu  Jaafar  Il>n  Mu-  581 
hammad  ihn  Ali  Ihn  al-Husiin  Ihn  Ali  Ihn  Ahi  Talih;  another  historian  calls 
him  Ohaid  Allah  the  son  of  Muhammad  Ihn  Ismail  Ihn  Jaafar  (Ihn  Miihnmmtid 
Ibn  .Ih,  etc.)  as  before ; a third  states  that  his  grandfather  Ismail  was  the  son  of 
Ali  Ihn  al-Husain  Ihn  Alimad  Ibn  Ahd  Allah  Ihn  al-Ilasan  Ihn  Muhammad 
Ihn  Ali  Ibn  al-Husain  Ibn  Ali  Ihn  Ahi  Talih;  others  again  call  him  the  son  of 
at-Taki  (the  fearer  of  God',  who  was  the  son  of  al-Wafi  (the  per  feel  , who  was 
the  son  of  ar-Rida  (him  with  icbom  God  it  well  pleated',  which  three  persons  an- 
designated  as  the  concealed  in  the  etienee  of  God;  Rida  was  the  son  of  Muhammad 
Ihn  Ismail  Ihn  Jaafar  this  Jaafar  is  the  same  person  as  he  mentioned  above); 
the  real  name  of  at-Taki  was  Husain,  that  of  al-\Vafi  was  Ahmad,  and  that  of 
ar-Rida  w-as  Al»d  Allah;  they  were  called  the  concealed,  liecause  they  lay  hid 
through  dread  of  being  apprehended  by  the  Abbasides  who  had  been  informed 
that  one  of  them  aspired  to  the  khalifate,  as  others  of  Ali’s  descendants,  whose 
adventures  anti  enterprises  arc  well  known,  had  done  l>efore;  the  Mahdi  was 
called  Ohaid  Allah  to  conceal  him  more  effectually. — Such  are  the  statements 
made  by  those  who  consider  him  to  he  really  descended  from  al-llusain  the 
son  of  Ali,  and  it  may  he  observed  how  much  their  accounts  arc  at  variance  : 
moreover,  among  the  persons  learned  in  genealogies,  the  most  exact  investi- 
gators reject  Ohaid  Allah’s  pretensions  to  such  an  origin,  and  we  have  alreadv 
related  in  the  life  of  Ahd  Allah  Ihn  Tahataha  (tec  page  47)  what  passed  he- 
iween  that  thartf  and  al-Moizz  on  the  arrival  of  the  latter  in  Egypt,  with  the 
answer  which  al-Moizz  made  to  him  when  cpiestioned  on  the  subject  : the 
words  of  that  prince  are  in  themselves  a proof  that  he  did  not  spring  fixmi 
al-Hiisaiii,  otherwise  he  would  have  set  forth  his  genealogy  without  having  had 
recourse  to  the  meeting  of  which  we  have  there  spoken  (2).  They  say  also 
tliat  his  true  name  was  Said,  and  OIraid  Allah  his  surname  ; according  to  them, 
his  mother  was  the  wife  of  al-Husain  Ibn  Ahmad  Ihn  Muhammad  Ihn  AIkI 
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Allah  Ihn  Maimun;  ihis  Maitnim  was  surnamed  a)-Kad(iah  (the  pierrer),  because 
he  was  an  oculisC  and  lanced  eyes  in  which  humours  had  setllcd.  h is  said  also 
ihal  when  al-Malidi  arrived  at  Sijihnasa,  al-Yasa,  the  sovereign  of  that  city  and 
the  last  prince  of  the  iMidrar  dynasty  (3),  was  informed  that  die  stranger  was 
the  |KTSon  whose  rights  Ahu  AImI  Allah  the  Shiite  was  then  proclaiming  in  the 
province  of  Africa;  (of  these  proceedings  we  have  already  Sfioken,  t)o(.  1.  p.  465). 
In  consequence  of  this,  al-Yasa  imprisoned  Obaid  Allah;  but  the  Shiite,'  on 
learning  the  circumstance,  collected  a large  body  of  troops  from  dilTerent  tribes, 
and  es|M;cially  fiom  that  of  Kiluina,  and  marched  against  Sijilmasa  with  the  in- 
tention of  delivering  the  captive.  Al-Yasa,  being  informed  of  his  design,  put 
al-.Mahdi  to  death  in  the  prison,  and  then  fled  the  city  on  the  appntach  of  the 
hostile  army,  Ahii  AIhI  Allah  immediately  entered  the  place  in  which  al-Mahdi 
was  confined,  anti  found  a servant  of  his,  a devoted  follower,  staying  by  the 
corpse  of  his  murdered  master.  Apprehending  that  all  his  plans,  hitherto  so 
successful,  would  come  to  ruin  if  die  lroo[>$  learned  what  had  happened,  he 
brought  the  servant  out  to  them  and  said  ; “ This  is  the  Mahdi  (4).”  The 
rest  of  his  history  is  so  well  known  that  it  is  needless  to  repeat  it  (5).  He  was 
the  first  of  that  family  who  established  his  authority  in  Maghrib  and  maintained 
with  success  his  pretensions  to  the  khalifate.  When  he  got  the  power  into  his 
own  hands,  he  put  his  miMimianj  (6)  Abii  Abd  Allah  the  Shiite  and  that  person’s 
brother  to  death,  as  we  have  already  mendoned.  In  the  mondi  of  Zu  '1-Kaada, 
A.  H.  303  ('Mav,  A.  D.  SH6),  he  laid  the  foundadons  of  the  city  of  al-Mah- 
diva  in  the  province  of  Africa,  and  he  finished  its  construedon  in  the  month  of 
Shawwal,  A.  II.  308  (February-March,  A.  D.  921 }.  He  also  fordfied  Tunis  with 
a wall  of  great  strength  and  repaired  a number  of  its  buildings,  Al-Mahdiya 
was  so  ('ailed  after  him.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  al-Kaim,  on  whose  death 
al-.VIansiir,  the  son  of  al-Kaim,  ascended  the  tlirone.  Of  al-Mansur  we  have 
already  spoken  (vol.  /.  page  218).  After  him  came  his  son  al-Moizz,  he  who 
s('nt  his  general  Jawhar  to  the  conquest  of  Egypt,  where  he  founded  Cairo. 
Their  dynasty  continued  to  reign  in  tliat  country  till  overturned  by  Salah  ad- 
din. We  have  already  given  the  lives  of  some  of  the  princes  descended  from 
Uhaid  Allah,  and  shall  notice  the  remainder  in  the  sequel  of  this  work  : thev 
were  denominated  Obaiditei  on  actxrunt  of  tlieir  descent  from  him.  His  birth 
i(K>k  place  in  the  town  of  Salamiya,  A.  II.  259  D.  872-3),  or  bv  other 
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accounts  in  the  year  260  or  266  ; but  some  say  that  he  was  Imrn  at  KOfa.  38a 
Prayers  were  first  oficrcd  up  for  him  as  khalif  from  the  pulpits  of  ar-Rakkada 
and  Kairawan,  on  Friday  the  20th  of  the  latter  Rabi,  A.  H.  297  (January,  A.  D. 
910);  this  was  subsequently  to  his  return  from  Sijilmasa  and  after  his  ad- 
venture there.  He  made  his  apjiearance  at  Sijilmasa  on  Sunday  the  7th  of 
Zd  ’1-Ilijja,  A.H.  296  (August,  A.D.  909). — The  province  of  Maghrib  was  tints 
withdrawn  from  the  domination  of  the  Abhasides.  Obaid  Allah  <licd  on  the 
eve  of  Tuesday,  tlic  15th  of  the  first  Rabi,  A.  H.  322  (March,  A.  D.  934),  at  al- 
Mahdiya. — Satamiya  is  a town  of  Syria,  situated  in  the  government  of  Emessa. 

— Rakkdda  is  a town  in  the  province  of  Africa. 


(1)  HAjjl  Khalifa  noiipM  five  anlhon«ho  have  composed  workt  on  the  history  of  KairawAn.~(See  Pluegel  ii 
edition  of  the  Bibliographical  Dktionary,  torn.  II.  page  142.) 

(2)  This  last  argumeot  is  not  well  founded ; Ibn  Khallik&n  himself  admits  that  tho  $hai1f  Ibn  TabAlabi  was 
dead  many  years  before  the  arrival  of  aU.Moin  in  Egypt.  The  opinion  expressed  by  oar  outhor  and  the 
genealogbts  who  like  him  lived  under  the  authority  of  the  Abbaside  khalLfs,  raonol  be  of  any  weight,  as 
they  could  not  have  dared  to  enounce  any  other.  M.  de  Sacy's  Expose  des  doeiHnes  des  X>mrc4  gives  the 
best  information  on  tbe  history  of  the  Mahdi  and  the  origin  of  the  Fatimitei. 

(3)  He  was  not  the  Usl  prince  of  the  Midrar  dynasty;  the  last  of  them  was  al-Motan  Ibn  as-Sbkkir,  who 
was  ilain  A.  H.  366.  seventy  years  after  the  death  of  ai-Yas&. 

(4)  It  must  be  observed  that  Ibn  Kballikin  gives  this  story  as  mere  report,  as  tbe  word  or  «f  iv  $aid. 
always  implies. 

(8}  See  It  in  M.  de  Sacy's  Drutft. 

(6)  That  is.  his  precursor  and  agent. 


OBAED  ALLAH  IBN  ABD  ALLAH  IBN  TAHIR. 

Abu  Ahmad  Obaid  Allah  al-Kliuzai  was  the  son  of  Abd  Allah  Ibn  Tahir  Ibn 
al-Husain  Ibn  Musab  Ihn  Ruzaik  Ibn  Mahan.  We  have  already  spoken  of  his 
fattier  and  grandfather,  and  mentioned  (he  high  favour  and  esteem  in  which 
they  were  held  by  al-Mamun ; we  have  also  related  how  he  appointed  them  to  the 
government  of  Khorasan  and  other  provinces.  Obaid  Allali  held  a military 
command  under  the  khalif,  and  acted  for  some  time  as  lieutenant  for  his  brothci- 
Muhammad  Ibn  Abd  Allah,  who  was  chief  of  the  police-guards  (Shurta)  at  Bagh- 
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dail ; on  the  doalh  of  his  brother,  lie  was  pi-mnole<l  to  the  vacant  place.  He 
ranked  amongst  the  most  eminent  of  the  trihe  of  Kiidaa,  and  succeeded  to  the 
ehieflainship  over  them;  he  was  the  last  of  the  family  who  die<l  in  possession  of 
that  jiost.  A number  of  woi'ks  were  composed  by  him,  such  as  the  IshAra  (intli- 
ratinn.,  containing  a history  of  the  jioets ; an  epistolary  treatise  on  government; 
a collection  of  lettei-s  addiessed  by  him  to  Ahd  Allah  Ibn  al-Motazz;  the  KiUth 
al-Bardal  tea  'l~Fasdhal  (tm  thr  mellence  of  style  and  perspicuity),  etc.  He  trans- 
mitted also  some  oral  infonnation  on  the  authority  of  ar.-Zuhair  Ihn  Bakkar  and 
othci's.  As  an  epistolary  writer  and  a poet,  he  displayed  an  elegant  imagina- 
tion, a delicate  taste,  and  a talent  for  conceiving  and  expressing  with  pro- 
priety the  finest  thoughts.  In  one  of  his  pieces  he  savs: 

Does  pride  make  you  fly  a youtli  who  has  discloswl  your  name  (oj  heri  whom  he  ®<orM]?[l) 
The  supplications  of  a lover  are  enlilleil  to  an  answer!  From  a distant  land  he  sends 
you  his  salutation;  return  one  yet  kinder,  or  else  return  it  simply. — They  bridled  their 
camels  on  the  morn  of  separation  and  departed  with  their  loaded  caravan,  leaving  me 
behind  to  w eep  over  their  abandoned  dwellings.  But  I follow  ed  in  their  steps,  and,  to 
remove  the  suspicions  [of  Ihr  jeahtut  juardiam  leho  surrounded  my  hrtored),  I said  that 
I liad  been  sent  to  drive  the  eainels  and  cheer  them  w ith  my  song.  “ -kiid  what  means,” 
said  they,  “ that  sigh  so  deeply  drawn?  wherefore  driMip  those  eyelids?" — "nial  sigh,” 
said  I,  “comes  from  this  long  and  weary  journey,  and  those  tears  are  caused  by  some 
“ grains  of  dust  which  have  fallen  into  my  eyes.”  But  when  they  entered  the  land  of 
Aajd,  and  niglit  had  spread  its  deepest  shades  around,  I raised  my  voice  in  the  darkness 
to  call  on  my  beloved:  “O  thou  who  hast  disonlerc'd  my  reason  and  enslaved  my  heart  I 
“ shall  I hope  fur  the  happiness  of  a fortunate  meeting?” 

Since  writing  these  verses,  I find  them  attributed  to  Abu  't-Tarif,  the  favourite 
juH't  of  al-.Motamid,  the  Abbasidc  khalif. — .Another  of  his  pieces  is  as  follows: 

O what  deadly  pangs  were  ours  on  the  loss  of  those  friends  who  were  lights  to  guide, 
and  flirts  to  protect  us ! [In  haute  they  torrt)  lions,  (t»  ioif/tcmcf)  gushing  showers,  (in 
danijer]  firm  as  mountains,  [and  for  us]  a safeguard  and  [sources  of)  case  and  tranquillity. 
Fortune  was  never  unkind  to  us  till  death  removed  them  to  another  world.  But  now 
each  burning  fire  is  (an  emhtem  of)  our  hearts,  and  each  spring  of  water  [the  likentss  of] 
our  eyes. 

,TB5  By  the  same : 

The  true  prince  is  he  who,  though  deprived  of  authority,  is  still  a prince  [at  hearl). 
Worldly  power  he  may  lose,  but  the  |>ower  which  his  virtues  give  him  can  never  ce,ise. 

Hv  the  same : 

Bender  service  as  much  as  thou  art  able,  and  be  over  ready  to  dispel  the  affliction 
of  thy  brother.  The  beat  days  of  a man’s  life  are  those  in  which  he  rcuiders  service. 
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Obaid  Allah  having  fallen  siek,  was  visited  by  ibc  vizir,  to  whom,  when 
be  wilhdi'ew,  he  addressed  a note  eontaining  lliese  words  : “ I know  of  none 
“ but  myself  who  ever  felt  gratitude  to  siekiufss ; I feel  obliged  and  grateful 
“ to  it  for  its  kindness,  since  it  pr<M-ure<l  me  the  pleasure  of  stH-ing  you.  It  is 
with  me  as  with  the  Arab  of  the  Desert,  who  blessed  the  day  on  which  his 
“ l)eloved  and  her  tribe  departed  for  a distant  land  : ‘ Blessings,’  said  he  ; 

‘ Rlessings  be  on  the  day  of  separation  despite  the  pains  it  causes ! it  was  such  a 

• day  which  gave  me  a sight  of  (my  itlorril]  Omni  ThAbil.  It  allowed  me  to  see  maidens 
‘ brought  up  in  the  inmost  recesses  of  the  tents,  and  whom  I could  never  have  seen  but 

• in  the  descriptions  of  those  kind  females  who  spoke  to  me  of  their  beauty  (4).‘ " 

A note  similar  to  this  was  written  by  al-Bohtori  to  Abu  Ghiinim  (3),  who  had 
fallen  sick  and  was  visited  by  the  vizir : 

‘ You  have  been  a gainer,  0 Abi  IjhAnim  I and  may  genial  showers  never  cease  to 

• shed  abundance  on  your  land  I I should  willingly  consent  to  suffer  as  you  have  done, 

• were  I to  receive  the  visit  of  him  who  went  to  you.  The  honour  which  the  vizir  thus 
‘ conferred  upon  you  has  caused  joy  to  your  friends  and  vexation  to  your  enemies.' 

The  poetical  works  of  Obaid  Allah  have  Itcen  collected  and  form  a diwdn. 
He  was  In^rn  .A. II.  223  (A.D.  837-8);  he  died  at  Baghdad  on  the  eve  of  Saturday 
the  12th  of  the  month  of  Shawwal,  A.  II.  300  (May,  A,  D.  913),  and  was  inter- 
red in  the  Cemetery  of  the  Koraish  tiilie.  lie  once  visited  the  grave  of  his  bro- 
ther Sulaiinan  Ibn  Abd  Allah,  who  died  A.  H.  205,  and  there,  leaning  on  his 
how,  he  eonlemplaterl  the  family-tomb,  and  gave  utterance  to  his  feelings  in 
the  following  lines  : 

Sighs  of  sadness  mount  from  my  bosom,  and  tears  flow  from  the  orbits  of  my  eyes,  on 
beholding  a spot  so  small  inhabited  by  those  for  whom  my  affection  was  so  great! 


;i)  'the  autograph 


do  you  proudly  avoid  a youlh  imprUrd  to  lovf 


you?  Thb  reading  is  given  in  the  autograph  and  in  one  of  the  manuncripU  which  1 made  uae  of,  but  the 
measure  of  the  ver»e  does  not  permit  ii.  The  reading  adopted  in  tiie  printed  text  U authorised  by  othei 
manuKripU. 

(3)  Here  the  printed  text  and  ail  the  manuneripu.  except  the  aniograph.  give  a reading  whkh  U rbythmi' 
cally  wrong.  The  true  reading  is 

(3)  AbA  tih&nim  aa-Shlh  Ibn  MikAI  was  governor  of  Kars;  hit  praisee  were  celebrated  not  only  by  aUBol)- 
tori,  but  by  Ibn  Duraid. 


11 
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ARL  L-HAK AM  AI.-MAGURIBI. 

Abi'i  ’Ultakain  Oltaid  Allah  Ihn  al-Mir/alTar  llm  AIkI  Allali  Ihn  Muhammad 
al-Bahili,  surnamed  al-Maghrihi,  a physician  and  an  olegani  scholar,  was  Imm 
in  Yemen,  hiil  he  drew  his  dcst'cnl  fixim  a family  w hieh  inhabited  Almeria  in 
Spain.  In  an  hisloriral  work  compile<l  by  Abu  Shuj.i  Muhammad  Ihn  ad-Dah- 
h^  al-Faradi  (see  his  life  in  (his  work  , it  is  stated  that  Abu  'l-Iiakam  went  to 
Baghdad,  where  he  kept  a lioy’s  school  for  some  lime,  and  that  lie  had  a know- 
letlge  of  the  belles-lcllres,  medicine,  and  fjcomelry;  then  follow  the  dates  of  his 
birth  and  death.  Another  writer  says  of  him  : “ lie  was  a man  of  the  highest 
“ accomplishments,  and  cultivatrel  with  equal  success  the  lielles-lcttres  and  phi- 
“ losophy.  There  exists  an  edition  of  his  jMietiral  works,  which  arc  very  good, 
“ but  their  tone  is  in  general  licentious."  The  (uUUi  Imad  ad-din  mentions  in 
the  Kharida  that  this  Abu  'l-Hakam  was  attaclusl  as  a physician  to  the  camp- 
hospital  which  always  followed  the  army  of  the  Seljuk  sultan  Mahmud,  and  for 
the  transporting  of  which  forty  camels  were  allotted  lie  says  also  that  as-Sadid 
Abu  ’l-\Vafa  Yabya  Ihn  Said  Ihn  Yabya  Ibn  al-.MnaalTar,  who  was  afterwards 
chief  kSdi  of  Baghdad  in  the  reign  of  the  khalif  al-Muktafi  (liamr  illalij,  and  is 
lietter  known  by  the  surname  of  Ibn  al-Murakhkbini,  was  a phlebotomist  and  a 
physician  in  the  same  hospital.  The  kdtib  then  mentions  Ahu  'l-llakam’s  talents 
and  conduct  w ith  high  approliatiou  and  notices  a work  cnm|>osed  hy  him  under 
the  title  of  IS’nhj  al-Wadda  (1)  li  Odii  'l-h'lialtla  path  of  humiiity  marked  out  for 
the  dlmltUe).  He  (iroceeds  to  stale  that  Abu  'l-IIakam  removed  to  Syria  and 
siUtled  at  Damascus,  where  he  had  many  amusing  adventures  indicative  of  his 
light-hcarteil  disposition.  I read  the  following  anecdote  respecting  him  in  his 
Diican:  “.Abii  ’l-llusain  Ibn  Munir  al-Tarabolusi" — the  same  of  whom  we  have 
sjvikcn  (in  i!oI. /.  poyc  1 .38 — “was  stopping  at  the  castle  of  Shaizar  with  the 
“ emirs  of  the  Munkid  family,  by  whom  he  was  treated  with  great  attention, 
“ when  a pod  of  Damascus,  named  Abu  ’l-\V'ahsh,  whose  facetious  dis|iosiuon 
“ renderetl  him  the  intimate  friend  and  companion  of  Ahu  M-IIakam,  resolvetl 
“ on  visiting  Shaizar,that  he  might  ivcite  laudatory  jioems  to  the  Munkid  princes 
“ and  obtain  gifts  in  return.  He  therefore  asked  .Abu 'l-Hakam  for  a letter  of 
“ rccommcudatioti  to  Ibn  Munir,  and  obtained  one  written  in  these  terms  : 
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‘ Hearken,  AbA  'l-Husain ! In  the  words  of  a man  wIk>,  nblif;ed  to  speak  unpreftared, 

‘ ullers  his  thoughts  oif-hand.  Here  is  AbA  ’I-\Vahsh,  who  yoes  to  praise  the  family 
‘ (in'/A  tchnm  you  arr  rriirfinj);  vaunt  then  his  merit  when  he  arrives,  and  repeat  to  them 

• in  your  own  excellent  lanfjuage,  what  I now  relate  to  you  res|)ectinj;  him.  Tell  them 

• that  he  is  a man  the  like  of  whom  was  never  seen  before ; the  qualities  which  they  will 
■find  in  him  render  unnecessary  any  description  of  mine;  any  other  information  than 

■ this  no  sensible  man  need  require. — Notwilhstandinu  his  continual  levity  [of  rondurf  i 

• he  acknowledges  that  he  is  a heavy  fellow  (2).  lie  is  allied  to  silliness,  stupidity, 

■ and  folly ; for  other  connexions,  he  has  none.  If  you  essay  to  open  him  with  the 

■ intention  of  discovering  what  he  contains,  you  will  open  a vacuity.  If  he  sojourn 

• with  you,  treat  him  with  indignity  and  conlempl,  but  when  he  intends  to  set  off,  be 

■ officious  in  helping  him.  Give  him  poison  to  drink  if  you  find  the  opportunity,  and 

• mix  it  for  him  with  the  honey  of  your  longue  (/laftmnj  lanjtuvjf].’  " 

One  of  his  most  .admired  |>iece.s  is  a humorous  maktirn  (poem  rhyming  in  a 
short  a),  written  in  imiuition  of  Ibii  Duraid’s,  and  which  contains  this  vci'se: 

Things  joined  in  close  union  must  one  day  separate,  even  were  they  stuck  together 
with  glue. 

He  composed  also  an  elegy  on  the  death  of  Imad  ad-din  Zinki,  the  son  of  Ak 
Siinkiir  see  vol.  1.  pages  539  and  ‘225);  in  this  piece  he  has  eomliined  the  oppo- 
site extremes  of  gravity  and  humour.  The  greater  |>arl  of  his  |)oelry  is  chaMc- 
terised  hv  the  natural  simplicilv  of  its  ideas  and  style.  He  was  l>orn  in  Yemen, 

A.  II.  '186  .\.  1).  109IV--V,  according  to  Ihn  ad-Duhaithi,  in  his  supplement  (to 
the  History  of  Baghdad);  he  dictl  at  Damascus  on  the  eve  of  AVednesday,  the  -'ilh 
of  Zii  ’l-Kaada,  A.  II.  5'»9  (January,  A.  D.  1 155);  hut  Ihn  ad-Duhaithi  says  that 
his  death  look  place  after  thi;  second  hour  of  the  night  which  preceded  the  sixth 
day  of  Zu  ’l-Kaada,  which  tlay  was  a \\  ednesday.  He  was  interred  at  the 
Gate  of  al-Faradis.  — The  kadi  Ihn  al-Murakhkhim,  mentioned  in  this  article,  is 
the  same  person  on  whom  the  following  lines  were  made  hy  llihat  Allah  Ihn 
al-Kattan,  a jKiet  of  whom  we  shall  give  an  account  in  this  work  : 

Ibn  al-Muraklikhim,  yon  have  now  become  a kAdi  amongst  us  I say  if  it  be  fortune  SBik 
which  has  gone  mad  (to  briny  about  so  absurd  an  rernf),  or  is  it  a prank  of  the  stars? 
Were  your  judicial  practice  confined  to  judicial  astrology,  your  dt'cisions  might  be 
sometimes  right,  but  how  did  you  come  to  know  the  laws  of  Muhammad  ? 


(1)  Thii  is  Ihe  reading  of  the  aulogrsph,  but  all  the  uihrr  manuscripts  wbirh  I have  consulted  and  tbe 
BibUo^aphiral  niclionarr  of  Hajji  Klialifn  h4V6  ar-Rndda. 

(2)  The  autograph  hai  but  no  »uch  word  eiuls  in  jLrabic;  tbe  true  reidiog  U I,  ai  I hate 

printed  U. 


> 
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ABI)  AR-RAHMAN  IBN  ABI  LAILA. 

Al)u  Isi  AImI  nr-Rahiniin  Ibn  Alii  Laila  Yasnr  Iliii  Bilal  Ibn  Ohaiba  Ibn  al- 
Jullab  al-Ansari  was  one  of  the  prineijtal  Tdbh  who  settled  at  Kufa.  DilTereni 
opinions  arc  held  respecting  the  true  name  of  bis  father  Abu  Laila,  who  was 
one  of  the  Ansilrt;  some  sav  it  was  Yasar,  others  Dawud,  etc.  Ibn  Abi  Laila 
learned  Traditions  from  Ali  Ibn  Abi  Talib,  Otbman  Ibn  Allan,  Abil  Aiyiibal-An- 
sari  :'l;,  and  others;  it  is  meulioiie<I  also  that  lie  received  some  Traditions  from 
Omar,  but  this  is  a fact  which  no  luifz  considers  as  well  established.  His 
father  Abu  I.aila  handed  down  a saying  which  be  bad  beard  uttered  by  the  Pro- 
phet himself,  and  it  was  he  who  Imre  the  standard  of  Ali  at  tJie  battle  of  the 
Camel.  Ibn  Abi  Laila  received  also  Traditions  from  Alid  ai'-Rabman  as-Sbabi, 
Mujahid  (2  , Alid  al-Malik  Ibn  Omair,  and  a great  number  of  others.  He  was 
born  {A.  H.  21,  A.  D.  G42;  two  years  lieforc  the  death  of  Omar,  and  was  slain 
at  the  river  Dujail,  or  drowned  in  the  river  of  Basra;  some  say  however  that  he 
was  one  of  the  missing  after  the  battle  with  Ibn  al-Asb.ath  at  Dair  al-Jamajim  in 
A. II.  83  (A.  D.  702).  Other  accounts  place  his  deatli  in  the  years  81  and  82  of 
the  Hijra. 

(1 1 Abi')  AiyOib  Kbilid  Ibn  Znid  aI-Ansi)ri,  a member  of  (he  tribe  of  Khazraj,  was  the  peraon  at  whose  bou»e 
Mulmromad  slopped  on  his  arrival  at  Medina,  when  forted  to  abandon  MeVka.  He  fought  under  Muhammad 
at  Bndr  and  Ohod,  and  under  Ali  at  the  battle  of  the  Camel,  at  SiRIn  and  at  Nabraw&n.  Uc  died  A.  11.  B9 
(A.  D.  672'i.  under  the  walls  of  Constantinople,  during  the  siege  of  that  city  by  the  troops  of  the  khalil 
Moawia;  a highly  venerated  mosque  still  marks  the  place  of  his  iulerment. 

(2)  See  vfl).  I.  page  M8. 


AL-Al'ZAl. 


Abu  Amr  Al)d  ai^Rahman  Ibn  Arar  Ibn  Yidimid  al-.Auzai,  the  chief  imam,  or 
diH'tor  of  the  law,  among  tbcMoslims  of  Syria,  w.as  the  most  learned  man  of  that 
eountrv  in  the  science  of  jurisprudence.  It  is  said  that  be  gave  the  solution  of 
seventv  thousand  legal  (|Ucstioiis.  He  dwell  at  Bairi'il.  It  is  related  that  when 
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Sofvan  atli-Tliauri  heat'd  that  al-Aiizai  was  coming  (to  town),  lie  went  out  to  nicci 
him,  as  far  as  Zu  Taui  (1),  and  taking  the  halter  off  al-Auzai's  camel,  he  placed 
it  about  his  own  neck,  and  as  he  went  on,  he  called  out  to  the  dilTcrent  bands 
of  people  whom  he  met : “ Make  way  for  the  master !”  Al-Auzai  learned  the  Tra- 
ditions from  (fhii  Shihdb  az-Zuhri  and  Ata  76k  .Ifci  /hilidh);  he  taught  them  to 
ath-Thauri,  who  gave  some  on  his  authoritv,  and  he  had  Itesides  a great  number 
of  other  pupils,  amongst  whom  was  Al«l  Allah  Ibn  al-Miibarak.  He  was  Ixn-n 
at  Baalbek,  A.  II.  88  (A.  U.  707\  or  98  ; his  childhood  was  passetl  at  al-Bikaa  ('2), 
whence  his  mother  remov(>d  him  to  Bairnt.  In  stature  he  was  aixtve  the  middle 
size ; his  Ireard  was  thin,  his  coin[>lcxion  tawny,  and  his  hair  was  usually  dyed 
with  hinm.  His  death  took  place  on  Sunday,  the  27th  of  Safar  ; some  say  in 
tlie  first  Bahi\  A.  II.  157  (January,  A.  D.  774),  at  the  town  of  Bairut.  His 
tomb  is  in  a village  called  llantus,  situated  outside  the  gate  of  Bairut  and  inha- 
bited solely  by  Muslims.  He  lies  buried  iirthe  kibla  of  the  mosf|uc,  but  tlie 
[tcoplc  of  the  place  do  not  know  who  is  interred  there;  they  merely  say  : “ Here 
“ rejKtscs  a man  upon  whom  the  divine  light  descends.”  It  is  only  persons  of 
education  who  are  aware  of  the  real  fact.  .A  [xiet  deploreil  his  death  in  thes«' 
lines : 

May  genial  rains  descend  each  evening  on  the  tomb  in  Syria  whose  cavity  contains 
al-Auzftit  a tomb  which  contains  a mountain  of  legal  knowledge!  blessings  on  that 
tomb  from  Him  who  knoweth,  and  who  worketh  good  I The  world  offered  itself  to 
" him,  but  he  turned  away  in  pious  abnegation;  Oh,  with  what  resolution! 

It  is  stated  by  the  bdfi::  Ibn  .Asakir,  in  his  History  ol  Dama.scus,  that  al-.Auzai 
went  into  a bath  at  Bairut,  and  the  master  of  the  establishment  happening  to  Ih> 
called  away  on  some  business,  locked  the  door.  AA  hen  he  returned,  he  went  in 
and  found  al-Auzai  de.id,  with  his  left  hand  placed  under  his  cheek  and  his  face 
turned  towards  Mckka.  Others  relate  that  it  was  his  wife  who  locked  the.xgn 
d(x)r  undcsignediv,  and  that  Said  Ibn  Alxl  al-Aziz  ordered  her  to  set  free  a slave 
in  expiation  of  her  fault. — .luzdi  means  belonginij  to  .4ii:da,  which  is  a branch  of 
a trihe  in  A’cmcn  called  Zii  Kalaa.  Others  state  that  his  ancestor  Auzaa  be- 
longed to  the  trilx'  of  Uaindan,  and  that  his  real  name  was  Marthad  Ibn  Zaid. 
Some  again  sav  that  al-Auzaa  is  a village  near  Damascus  on  the  road  pivx^eediiu; 
from  the  Gate  of  al-Faradis,  and  that  he  drew  his  surname  IVom  thence;  it  is 
ti'ue,  say  they,  that  he  was  not  a native  of  the  place,  hut  he  i-esided  there  for 
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some  lime,  having  been  one  of  the  oaptivcs  made  by  tlie  Moslims  when  ihev 
lirsi  subdued  Yemen. — Bainil  is  a village  on  the  eoast  of  Syria ; tlie  Franks 
look  il  from  the  Moslims  on  Friday  the  lOlh  of  Zu  'l-IIijja,  A.  H.  59.'}  (A.  U. 
119;}  . 


(1]  Thi9  stems  to  hose  beta  in  thr  nrighbourbood  uf  Ba»r«. 

[2;  Bikaa  or  Bik&a  *t>Kftlb,  an  ftlensisf  caolnii  situated  bc(«teu  Itaalbck.  KmtsM.  and  Damafcus.  U well 
ualtrtd  ami  ronuimi  a great  ntimbiT  of  >illagrs.->vifardfid.}  See  also  Abd  ‘l-FedA’s  (ieographY,  Arabi< 
tell,  page  40,  note,  and  tbc  Irauslatiou  by  M.  Ketiiaud,  page  49. 


IBN  AL-KASIM  AL-MAUKI. 

Abu  Alxl  Allah  AIhI  ar-Kahinan  Ibn  al-Kasim  Ibn  KhMid  Ibn  .lunada,  sur- 
uamed  al-fJiaki,  by  right  uf  adoption,  was  a doelor  of  the  sect  of  Malik,  and 
uot  less  dbtinguished  for  his  knowledge  of  the  law  than  for  his  severe  self-mor- 
tilleatiun.  He  studied  jurisprudence  under  Malik  and  other  teachers  of  the 
same  cimeb,  and  (le  ronlinued,  during  the  space  of  twenty  years,  to  follow  Malik 
as  a pupil.  On  the  death  of  that  imam,  his  disciples  studied  with  great  profit 
under  Ibn  al-Kasim.  He  is  the  author  of  the  MuHawu  nna  (trrit/ew  rollerlion), 
containing  the  doetrines  peculiar  to  the  Malikites,  and  esteemed  by  them  as  one 
of  their  very  l>est  works  on  tbc  subject.  He  gave  lessons  to  Suhnun  in  juris- 
prudence. His  birth  is  placed  diversely,  in  tlie  years  1 92,  Kfi},  and  128  (A.  1). 
745' ; he  died  at  Old  Cairo  on  the  eve  of  F’riday,  the  7th  of  Safar,  A.  H.  191 
(Ueeenilier,  A.  D.  800},  and  was  interred  in  the  cemetcrv  outside  the  gate  of 
the  la’sser  Kariifa,  opjKisite  to  the  tomb  of  Ashhab,  the  Malikite  doctor.  I have 
visited  those  two  monuments,  which  are  situated  near  the  city  wall. — Otaki 
means  brlunijiny  to  the  Olalul  the  liberated)-,  these  people  were  not  all  of  the 
same  tribe;  some  being  descended  from  Hajar  of  the  tribe  of  ’ Hiniyar;  others 
from  Saad  al-Ashira;  others  again  from  the  Modarite  trilic  of  Kinana,  etc.  The 
great  m^urity  of  tlicm  resided  at  Old  Cairo,  and  the  Alid  ar-Rahman  of  whom 
we  are  now  sfieaking  was  a mawla  to  Zuliaid  Ibn  al-Harith  al-Otaki,  who  him- 
self drew  his  descent  from  Hajar  of  Himyar.  Ahii  .Abd  Allah  al-Kudai  says  : 
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“ The  trilies  whieli  settled  in  the  Zrf/n'r  (hark  grounds)  nf  CaifO  were  the  Otaka  ; 

“ this  body  of  people  consisted  of  hands  lielonginf;  to  various  tribes,  which 
“ waylaid  the  persons  who  went  to  visit  Uie  I’rophcl.  In  eonsecjneiiee  of 
“ this  conduct,  he  sent  an  cx{>edition  af^ainst  tiieni  and  had  them  all  hi'ought 
“ to  him  prisoners;  he  then  gave  them  their  lilu'rty,  and  for  this  ifason 
“ they  were  called  tlic  Otakd  (1).’’  “When  Amr  Ihn  al-Aasi  conquered  Misr, 

“ an  event  which  took  place  on  Friday,  the  first  of  Muharram,  A.  H.  '20 
“ Decemher,  A.  D.  6'i0),  the  Otaka  were  witli  him  and  formed  a portion  of 
“ the  People,  of  the  Standard.  These  were  so  denominated  for  the  following 
“ reason  : The  Arabs  of  each  tribe  had  taken  a distinctive  slandaixl,  hut  some 
“ of  the  tribes  were  in  such  small  nuraliers  that  a standard  could  not  Ik’ 
“granted  to  them;  on  which  Amr  Ihn  al-Aasi  said;  ‘1  shall  establish  a 
“ ‘ slandaitl  hearing  the  name  of  no  particular  tribe,  and  it  shall  be  vovii’ 

“ ‘ rallying  jxjint.’  They  consenU<l  to  his  pro|iosal,  and  the  title  of  thi 
“ People  of  the  Standard  became  a general  denomination  for  them  all,  and 
“ such  was  the  name  by  which  they  were  designated  on  the  muster-i"oll.  When 
“ Alexandria  was  taken,  Amr  returned  to  FoslJl,  and  the  dilTcrent  tribes  marked 
“ out  the  grounds  where  they  intended  to  build  their  dwellings.  The  Otaka 
“ arrivetl  afterwards,  but  not  finding  building-room  where  the  People  of  the 
“ Standard  had  laid  out  their  settlement,  they  made  a complaint  to  Amr  on  the 
“ subject,  and  Moawia  Ibn  Iludaij  (2 ',  who  was  director  of  the  works,  advis^-d  .TB7 
“ them  to  settle  outside  the  other  tribes  and  call  the  spot  where  they  fixed  their 
“ residence  az-Zdhir  the  outside  . They  adopted  his  counsel,  and  they  then 
“ Itecame  known  by  the  name  of  the  People  of  the  Zdhir."  All  this  is  taken 
from  a Khitat,  or  tojtographical  description  of  Cain>,  by  Abu  Amr  Muhammad 
Ibn  Yusuf  Ibn  Yakub  at-Tujihi  (.T) ; it  is  a useful  piece  nf  information  and  neces- 
sary  to  he  known,  for  which  reason  1 am  induced  to  give  it. 


iD  Thf  ciutino  which  followB  is  talcii  frum  anolher  work. 

(2)  ThU  name  Ugeocnlly  found  written  ifAudai;  ^ Jvd.,  but  iu  true  ortbofrrnphy  is  giren  by  AbQ'l-.MaliAsii. 

ia  Ibc  Bahr  az^Zdkhir  under  the  year  52.— Abd  Noairo  MoawU  Ibn  iludaij  Ibn  Jofna,  a iiienibcr  of  the  tribr 
of  Tujlb,  a branch  of  that  of  Kinda»  joined  the  standard  of  Muhammad  and  was  pre^mt  at  the  taking  of 
Mckka.  When  Amr  Ibo  al-Aiii  got  poascsBion  of  .kleiandria,  it  wan  Ibn  Iludaij  whom  Ite  dispatched  with 
the  news  to  Ibc  khalif  Omar,  lie  lost  an  eye  in  an  eipcdition  again»t  the  NubianB,  undertaken  by  Ibn  Abt 
VSarh.  A.  U.  81.  He  comuuiuded  three  npeditions  into  Western  Africa  in  A.  II.  31,  34.  and  40.  He  wa» 
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one  t>r  Ihc  chief  |Mir(i8Anf»  of  0(hni4n,  And.  on  the  dcslh  of  lhal  ktiAiif.  he  foogfat  agAin»t  the  troops  of  Ali 
.ind  slew  Muhammad  the  aon  of  Abh  Bakr.  In  A.H.  45.  the  khalif  Moawia  named  him  gorernor  of  Maghrib. 
Towards  the  end  of  49.  he  returned  to  the  East  and  held  other  important  posts  under  the  same  prince.  He 
■lied  A.  11.  52  (A.  D.  672}.*~{A/<'^oAr  as-Zdkhir;  an-.Vuydm  a:-ZdAtra;  Joumaf  Aaiafi^ue  for  February. 
lAll.) 

(3)  This  is  the  same  historian  noticed  in  vol.  I.  page  389.  note  ^S).  I should  have  there  obsenrd  that  the 
date  of  bU  death  as  given  bv  Hajji  khalifa  is  false.  Instead  of  24A,  he  must  have  intended  to  write  345,  and 
the  fact  is  that  Abb  'kMablsin  notices  the  death  of  a Ad^s  named  Muhammad  Ibn  Yakhb  Ibn  Yusdf,  who 
died  in  that  year.  But  this  person  was  a native  of  Naisapdr.  a client  to  the  Omaiyides,  and  he  bore  the  sur- 
name of  Abd  'I'AbbAs;  here  is  therefore  a double  error  committed  by  Hajji  Khalifa.  Ad*Dahabi  in  bis  Annah 
is  more  satisfactory,  he  says  under  the  year  350:  *•  In  the  month  of  RhawvrAl  of  this  year  died  Abd  Omar  Mu- 
' hammad  ibn  Ydsuf  Ibn  Yakdb  Ibn  Ilafs  Ibn  Y'dsuf  Ibn  Nusair  al-Kindi,  the  author  of  the  history  of  Egypt ; 
'*  At  the  age  of  67  yean.**  Ibn  Khallik&n  in  this  place  gives  him  the  surname  of  not  of  Kindi;  but 

this  diflicully  is  easily  got  over;  the  tribe  of  Tujlb  being  descended  from  that  of  Kinda  by  the  following  tine: 
kinda,  Ashras,  as-Sokhn,  Sabib.  Ashras,  Tujlb.— 1 must  observe  that  in  the  revised  edition  of  Hajji  Khalifa’s 
lett,  MS.  of  the  Bib.  du  Roi.  funds  Scbuls,  Abd  Omar's  death  is  placed  in  A.  H.  350;  the  foregoing  obser- 
vations are  therefore  completely  borne  out. 


Am:  SULAIMAN  AU-DARAM. 

Alnl  Siilaiman  Alxl  ar-Rahnian  llm  Ahmad  Ihii  Aliva  .al-Ansi  ad-Danini,  a 
|)erson  celchratwl  for  liis  moiiififd  life  and  one  of  the  ««■«  of  the  path  (1),  held 
an  eminent  rank  among  jihe  holy  aseelics,  and  was  one  of  those  who  were  the 
most  successful  in  their  efforts  to  attain  the  communion  with  the  divinity. 
A saying  of  his  was  : “ He  who  doclh  good  works  f>y  day  is  protected  {hy 
“ Providence)  during  the  night,  and  he  wlio  docth  good  woiks  by  niglit  is 
“ protected  during  the  day.”  He  said  also  : “ When  a man  seriously  re- 
“ nounees  his  lusts,  Almighty  God  removes  them  fnun  his  heart  ; and  He 
“ would  he  too  just  to  punish  a heart  for  the  lusts  left  in  it  (hy  Himself 
He  said  again  : “The  best  of  works  is  to  resist  the  passions  of  one’s  mind.” 
He  related  also  as  follows  ; “ I was  saying  my  daily  task  of  prayer,  when 
“ sleep  overcame  me,  and  l>ehold  ! a maiden  of  paradise  stood  before  me, 
“ and  said  : ‘ Thou  sicepcsl,  and  yet  I have  iH-eii  brought  up  for  thee  under  the 
“ slielter  of  curtains  during  five  hundred  years!’”  lie  pronounced  a great 
number  of  fine  maxims.  His  death  happened  in  A.  11.  205  (A.  D.  820-f  ),  or 
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A.  H.  215. — means  belomjimj  lo  the  Irilie  of  .1m,  who  was  ihe  son  of 
Malik  llm  Odcxl;  it  is  a branch  of  the  trilw  of  Madliij. — DilnUii  means  belojiijing 
to  Ddriijn ; Dariya  is  a village  in  the  Ghiila  or  cultivated  country  around  Damas- 
cus : this  relative  adjective  is  formed  irregularly. 

(1)  Stf  tfol.  I.  p«gi'  259. 


AL-FURAM 

Abu  '1-Kasim  Altd  ar-Rahm.in  Ihn  Muhammad  Ihn  Ahmad  Ibn  Fiiran  al- 
Furani  was  a native  of  Marw  and  chief  doctor  of  the  Shafiles  in  that  city.  He 
was  profoundly  learned  in  the  dogmas  of  rtdigion  and  the  developments  of  the 
law.  His  nmstcr  in  jurisprudence  was  Abii  liakr  al-Kadal  as-Shashi.  He  com- 
[K)scd  works  on  the  dogmas  of  the  faith,  on  the  doctrines  of  his  sect,  on  the  points 
of  controversy  subsisting  between  his  sect  and  the  others,  on  dialectics,  and  on 
the  different  religions  and  sects.  Being  tJien  appointed  the  chief  of  the  Shaiite 
community,  he  lilled  the  land  with  disciples.  In  explaining  the  doctrines  of  as- 
Shafi,  lie  treated  some  portions  of  them  in  a manner  peculiar  to  himself  and  de- 
noting great  soundness  of  judgment.  On  these  doctrines  he  drew  up  an  iustruc- 
tivc  treatise,  entitled  al-Ibdoa  'the  elufuiation) ; and  I heard  one  of  the  learned 
say  that  when  the  Imam  al-Ilaramain  was  a lioy,  he  went  to  al-Furani’s  lessons  ; 
hut,  on  account  of  his  youth,  his  remarks  and  observations  did  not  receive  from 
his  master  the  attention  which  they  deserved : from  that  time  he  always  pre- 
served a feeling  of  rancour  against  al-Furani,  and  it  was  he  whom  he  had  in 
view  each  time  he  says  in  his  i\'ihihjat  al~Mal(ab ; A certain  author  says  so  and 
so,  bul  ls  mistaken,  which  words  he  always  follows  up  by  an  attack.  Al-Fiirani 
died  at  Marw,  in  the  month  of  Ramadan,  A.  II.  461  (.lune-July,  A.  D.  10G9) 
at  the  age  of  scvcnty-lhrcc  years.  The  hilfiz  .\l)d  al-Ghiifir  al-Farisi  mentions 
him  in  his  SMk,  or  continuation  of  fal-lliknn  Ibn  al-Daii's)  llbtory  of  Naisa- 
pur.  — “Fiird/ii  is  a relative  adjective  formctl  from  Fiiran,  the  name  of  his 
“ great-grandfatlier.”  Such  is  the  observation  made  by  as-Samani. 

VOL.  It.  12 
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ABU  SAAD  AL-MUTAWALLI. 

388  Ahii  Saad  AImI  ar-Balinian  the  son  of  Miiliammad  >hosc  real  name  was  Ma- 
raun  , (he  son  of  All  {or  of  Ihrahim  il  is  said),  and  surnamed  al-Mii(awalli,  was 
a doc(or  of  the  sect  of  as-Shafi  and  a native  of  Naisapnr.  To  his  great  learning 
he  united  a prtd'ound  spirit  of  piety;  the  m-titude  of  his  eondiiet  was  not  more 
admired  than  the  scrupulous  care  with  which  he  investigated  legal  questions  ; 
and  in  dogmatic  theology,  jurisprudenct!,  and  controversy  he  displayed  abilities 
of  tlie  highest  order.  On  (he  death  of  the  thaikh  Ahu  Ishak  as-Shirazi,  he  was 
appointed  professor  in  (he  Nizilmiya  College  at  Baghdad ; but  towards  the  close 
of  the  year  47G  (A.  D.  1084),  he  was  sup4‘rseded  by  Abu  Nasr  Ibn  as-Sabbagh, 
the  author  of  the  Slidiiiil,  who  thus  Clled  that  post  a second  timc(1)  but  was 
again  removed  from  it  in  the  following  year,  when  Abu  Saad  al-Mutawalli 
was  reinstated  and  continued  to  bold  il  till  his  death.  In  tlie  sujtplemcnt  In 
Abu  ishak  as-Shirazi’s  Tabakdt,  or  Classification  of  the  Jurisconsults,  w hich  was 
written  by  Abu  Ahd  Allah  Muhammad  Ibn  Ahd  al-Malik  al-IIamadani,  this  autlior 
says:  “Ahmad  Ibn  Salama  the  muhtasib  (2)  related  to  me  as  follows:  AVhen 
“ Abu  Saad  al-Mutawalli  i(K>k  his  seat  as  professor,  on  the  death  of  our  tbaikh 
“ (meaning  Abu  Ishak  as-8hirazi),  the  jurisconsults  disapproved  of  his  sitting 
“ in  the  jilace  which  had  been  occupied  by  their  former  doctor,  and  wished 
“ tliat  he  had  given  a mark  of  deference  to  his  predecessor  bv  sitting  lower. 
“ Their  feelings  on  the  subject  did  not  escape  die  penetration  of  Abd  Saad,  and 
“ he  said  to  them:  ‘Know  that,  during  the  course  of  mv  life,  two  events  only 
“ ‘ gave  me  pleasure;  the  first,  that  I came  from  beyond  (he  Oxus  and  entered 
“ ‘ Sarakhs  in  garments  much  used  and  not  such  as  arc  worn  by  persons  of 
“ ‘ learning  : I then  went  to  the  conference  held  by  Abii  ’1-llarith  Ibn  Abi 
“ ‘ 'l-Fadl  as-Sarakhsi  and  sat  down  behind  his  pupils  : they  then  discussed 
“ ‘ a question,  and. I spoke  iqion  it  and  made  objections  ; when  it  came  to  my 
“ ‘ turn  to  speak  again,  Abti  'l-llarith  bid  me  come  forward  and  1 obeyed;  I 
‘‘  ‘ again  spoke  in  my  turn,  and  he  told  me  to  draw  nearer,  till  at  last  he  called 
“ “ me  to  him  and  seatwl  me  by  his  side;  he  then  stood  up  with  me  and  ad- 
“ • milted  me  into  the  number  of  his  disciples.  On  this  occasion  I was  over- 
“ ‘ powered  with  joy.  The  second  circumstance  which  gave  me  pleasure  was, 
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“ ‘ to  l)c  judged  worthy  of  sut-eeeding  our  shaikh  Al>d  Ishak,  which  is  Lite  great- 
“ ‘ cst  delight  and  favour  I could  ever  ho|ie  to  enjoy.’  ” A number  of  eminent 
jurisronsiilts  flnished  their  studies  under  liim  ; he  himself  had  sludii'd  the  law  at 
Marw  under  Ahii  ’l-Kasim  Ahd  ar-Rahmnn  al-Ffin\ni  (see  paije  89),  at  Marw 
ar-Rud  under  the  Kadi  Husain,  and  at  Bokhara  under  Abu  Sahl  Ahmad  Ibn 
Ali  ’1-Abiwardi  (3).  He  learned  also  the  Traditions,  and  composed  a work  on 
jurisprudence,  entitled  Tatimmat  al-Ibdim,  intended  to  form  the  completion  of 
his  master  al-Furani’s  treatise,  the  Ibdna,  but  he  did  not  live  to  finish  it.  It  only 
went  as  far  as  the  chapter  on  punishments,  but  was  terminateti  afterwards  by 
the  joint  labours  of  some  doctors,  one  of  whom,  Abu  '1-Futuh  Asa.ad  al-Ijli  has 
been  already  noticed  ' t'o/.  /.  page  191).  They  did  not,  however,  follow  the  plan 
nor  attain  the  object  of  the  original  author,  who  had  collMted  into  that  treatise 
legal  questions  of  the  rarest  occurrence,  and  extraoixlinary  cases,  scarcely  ever  to 
lie  found  in  any  other  book.  Al-Mulawalli  composed  also  a short  but  very  in- 
structive treatise  on  the  division  of  inheritances,  and  he  drew  up  a system  of 
controversy  containing  the  indication  of  the  dilTerent  manners  in  which  ques- 
tions may  be  discussed.  Another  of  his  works  is  a short  treatise  on  the  dogmas 
of  (he  Moslim  faith.  All  his  w'ritings  are  highly  instructive.  He  was  born  at 
Naisapiir,  .\.H.  426  (.A.D.  1034-5),  some  siiv  A.H.  427 ; he  died  at  Baghdad  on 
the  eve  of  Friday,  the  18th  of  Shaww.al,  A.  H.  478  (February,  A.  D.  1086), 
and  was  interred  in  the  cemeterv  at  the  Ahrez.  Gate. — I do  not  know  for  what 
reason  he  received  the  surname  of  al-Miilairalli,  neither  docs  as-Samani  men- 
tion it. 


;i)  Sw  rot.  I.  It,  ind  the  lite  ot  Ibn  M-Sibbtgb  in  ihii  tolumr. 

(2)  Sec  »ol.  I.  .T75. 

(3]  Abb  Sabi  Ahmad  Ibn  Ali  'l-Abt«ardi  nu  a doctor  of  (he  ShaSlc  Met,  but  little  elM  U known  of  him 
than  what  is  here  indicated  by  Ibn  Kballikkn.  The  author  of  the  Tabakdt  oa-SAdflpin  places  his  death,  by 
cooyecture.  between  A.H.  WO  and  4S0. 
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FAKIIK  AD-DIN  lliN  ASAKIR  THE  JURISCONSULT. 

AIhi  Mansur  Ahd  ar-Rahni.an  Ihn  Muhammad  Ihn  al-Ha»an  Ibn  Hibat  Allah 
Ihn  Alxl  Allah  Ihn  al-IIusaiii  aJ-Dimishki  (mlive  of  Damascus  surnamed  Fakhr 
3ni»  ad-din  (glory  of  the  failh',  and  r;cncrally  known  by  the  appellation  of  Ihn  Asakir 
al-Fakih  (ik'  jurisconsulf,  was  a doctor  of  the  sect  of  as-Sliafi,  and  the  most 
eminent  person  of  that  ag«?  for  his  learning  and  piety.  He  studied  jurispru- 
dence under  Kiith  ad-din  Ahii  M-Maali  MasuJ  an-Naisapiiri  (a  shaikh  whose  life 
will  he  found  in  this  work  , and  derived  {jreat  profit  from  his  tuition  during 
the  period  in  which  he  lived  with  him  as  a pupil.  He  then  married  the  daugh- 
ter of  his  master,  and,  confiding  in  his  own  abilities,  he  professed  for  some  time 
at  Jerusalem  atid  Damascus.  Many  of  those  who  attended  his  lessons  .ind  com- 
pleted their  studies  under  him  rose  to  distinction  as  imams  of  great  talent. 
The  legal  opinions  wliicli  he  gave  as  a mdfti  were  held  in  high  esteem  for 
their  correctness.  He  was  brother’s  son  to  tlie  hdfiz  Aim  ’I-Kasim  Ali  Ihn  Asa- 
kir, author  of  the  history  of  Damascus.  This  family  produced  a number  of 
men  eminent  for  their  learning  and  for  the  exalted  [xists  which  they  filled. 
Fakhr  ad-din  was  bom,  to  the  best  of  my  opinion,  A.  II.. 550  (A.  D.  H55-C^, 
and  a note  in  his  own  handwriting  stales  that  his  birth  took  place  in  that 
year(l ;.  He  died  at  Damascus  on  Wednesday,  the  lOUi  of  Rajab,  A.  H.  620 
August,  A.  I).  1I2H).  I have  visited  his  tomb,  which  is  situated  in  the  Ceme- 
terv  of  the  Sulls,  outside  Damascus. 


(f)  It  in«y  be  perceived  that  ihU  last  passage  was  added  subsequently.  In  the  aulograpb,  it  is  written  in 
the  margin. 


ABU  L-KASIM  AZ-ZAJJAJI. 

Abii  'I-Kasim  Alxl  ar-Rahinan  Ihn  Ishak  az-Z.'iJj.ajl  was  an  inhahilaiil  of  Bagh- 
dad from  his  early  youth,  hut  by  bis  birth  he  belonged  to  Nah.iwend,  which 
was  also  the  native  place  of  his  family.  He  was  a master  of  the  highest  au- 
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(hority  in  (lie  science  of  j;rainniar,  on  wliich  sulijcct  he  wrote  his  Kiltlb  al-Jiiiiial 
al-Kubra  the  greaUr  rollertion^f  which  is  an  inslriietive  work,  hut  e.vicmU-d  to 
too  great  a lengtii  hy  the  nuiniier  of  examples.  Ih?  learned  grammar  from 
Muhammad  Ibn  al-Abhas  al-Ya*idi,  Alui  Bakr  Urn  Diiraid,  and  Ahu  Bakr  Urn 
al-.Ynh.ari ; he  had  been  also  the  private  pupil  of  Abii  Ishak  Ihrahim  Ibn  as- 
Sari  az-Zajjaj  'tee  hit  life,  eof.  /.  page  28},  and  from  this  circumstanee  he  ob- 
taininj  llm  surname  of  az-Znjj/tji.  Great  numbers  profited  by  his  tuition  and 
finished  their  studies  under  him  at  Damascus,  where  he  had  fixed  his  ix'sidenee. 
His  death  took  |ilace  in  that  city,  in  the  month  of  Kajab,  A.  II.  XVI  (January, 
A.D.  949);  some  say,  but  erioncoiisly,  in  A.  II.  339,  or  in  Ramadan,  A.  II.  340. 
It  htis  Ijeen  stated  also  that  he  died  at  Tilierias.  (/  have  tiiiee  ditcovered  that)  he 
left  Damascus  in  com|>any  with  Ihn  al-IIarith,  the  administrator  of  the  estates 
belonging  to  the  Ikhshidc  family  (I),  and  (that)  he  died  at  Tiberias.  His  work, 
the  Jumal,  is  most  instnictive,  and  none  ever  studied  it  without  deriving  great 
profit  from  the  information  it  conveys.  It  is  said  that  he  composed  it  at  Mekka, 
and  that  on  finishing  each  chapter,  he  went  seven  limes  round  the  Kaaba,  pray- 
ing the  Almighty  to  pardon  his  sins  and  render  his  book  useful  to  those  who 
read  it. 

(i)  Tile  Ikhshlde  princ«  AndjOr  then  rfigning  in  Egypt  under  the  loiorship  of  the  eolebraUHl  Klfdr. 
He  held  hU  authority  over  that  coiuitry  and  Syria  by  right  of  an  act  of  conlirtnation  issued  hy  the  kbalif  of 
Baghdad,  &r-RAdi.— (See  the  life  of  KAfOr.) 


IBN  YUNUS  THE  HISTORIAN. 

Ahu  Said  Alxl  ar-Rahman  Ibn  Abi  M-lIasan  Ahm.ad  Ihn  Abi  Musa  Yunus  Ibn 
Abd  al-Aala  Ibn  Musa  Ibn  Maisara  Ibn  Ilafs  Ibn  Haiyan  as-Sadafi  was  a native 
of  Egypt,  a Iraditionist  and  an  historian.  The  information  which  he  had  at^ 
quired  respecting  eminent  men,  his  acquaintance  with  the  works  in  which  their 
history  was  set  forth,  and  the  correctness  of  the  facts  which  he  adduces  from 
personal  knowledge,  entitle  him  to  the  higliest  confidence.  He  composed  two 
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Efjyptian  liistoi'ies, — (lie  gi-eatcr,  containing  the  lives  of  natives  of  that  country; 
and  the  less,  giving  an  aeeount  of  the  most  remarkahle  forc-igners  by  whom  it 
was  visited.  These  works  display  no  inferior  talent,  and  have  been  eonti- 
niied,  on  the  same  plan,  by  Abii  ‘1-Kasim  Yahya  Ibn  Ali  al-IIadrami  (I  Abu 
Saad  was  a grandson  of  Yunus  Ibn  Alxl  al-Aala,  one  of  as-Shafi’s  most  distin- 
guished disciples  and  a Iransmillcr  of  that  imam’s  modem  sayinijt  (2);  we  shall 
give  his  life  in  this  work.  Ibn  Yunus  died  on  Sunday,  the  2C(h  of  the  latter 
.Inmada,  A.  H.  347  (September,  A,  D.  958);  the  funeral  prayers  were  said  over 
him  the  next  day  by  Abu  ’1-Kasim  Ibn  llajjaj,  and  tbe  following  elegy  was  com- 
.A9«  |H>se<l  on  his  death  by  the  grammarian  and  prosixiist  Ahu  Isa  Ahd  ar-Rahmkn 
Ihn  Ismail  Ibn  Abd  Allali  Ibn  Sulaiman  al-Khaulani  al-Khashshab,  who  was  a 
native  of  Egypt  : 

By  thy  books  and  thy  lessons  thou  hast  spread  learning  throughout  the  world  (3),  and 
after  a happy  life  thou  art  become  one  of  the  lamented.  And  we,  AbA  Saldl  shall  not 
rela.x  our  dutiful  efforts,  till  thy  works,  confirming  and  correcting  [the  tlalemmlt  of  hiilo- 
ridB*),  have  obtained  a wide  renown.  In  writing  history,  thy  ardour  did  not  cease,  till 
thy  name  appeared  to  us,  enregistered  in  its  annals.  I hare  inscribed  this  fatal  date  on 
my  mind  and  written  it  in  my  i>ages.  (hat  ho  may  know  it  who  records  my  death,  if  it 
happen  that  i leave  a friend  to  regret  me  (k).  Thou  hast  displayed  a standard  to 
make  known  the  fame  of  those  who  dwell  in  Egypt,  and  hast  set  it  up  on  the  basis  of 
their  merit  (5).  Iliou  hast  revealed  their  glory,  (to  tubtisi)  among  mankind  as  long  as 
the  voice  of  the  turtle-dove  is  heard  (6)  resounding  in  the  groves.  Thou  hast  pointed  out 
their  brilliant  genius;  thou  hast  scicctetl  the  eminent  (7);  men  whoso  talents  attract  in- 
vestigation. Thou  hast  spread  the  fame  of  the  illustrious  dead,  and  (hey  still  live  in 
the  notices  wherein  thou  traces!  their  descent ; mentioned  thus,  (hey  seem  not  to  have 
died.  Noble  qualities  oblige  to  noble  deerls;  and  in  thee,  O Abd  ar-Kahm&nl  these 
qualities  were  firmly  implanted.  Thou  art  now  hidden  from  our  eyes;  and  let  the  world 
produce  (be  greatest  man  it  may,  ho  too  must  disappear.  Such  are  death’s  doings ; 
he  never  spares  him  who  is  cheri.shed  by  his  friends. 

Sadafi  means  bclonyxnej  to  the  tribe  of  as-Sadif,  the  son  of  Sahl,  a great  branch 
of  the  trilx!  of  Ilimyar,  which  settled  in  Egypt.  This  relative  adjective  is  pn>- 
nonneed  with  an  a in  the  second  syllable,  although  the  word  from  which  it  is 
derived  has  that  syllable  with  an  » ; it  is  thus  also  with  Namari,  derived  from 
Yamira,  and  such  is  indeed  the  general  rule  (when  the  primitive  has  an  t in 
the  second  syllabic).  [It  must  however  he  remarked  that  a»-Sadif  is  sometimes 
pronounced  as-Sadaf.] — Abu  Isa  Abd  ar-Rahman,  author  of  the  verses  just 
given,  died  in  the  month  of  Safar,  A.H.  3CG  (October,  A.D.  976). 
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(t)  According  to  lUjji  Khalifa,  Flu«gcl'»  edition,  vol.  II.  page  148,  Abtk  ‘l>K4«im  Yahya  Ibn  Ali  al-IIadraiui. 
surDamed  al^Tabhin,  died  A.H.  410  (A.D.  1025-6).  In  the  same  page,  line  7,  is  a double  error,  as  instead 
of  ibn  TuMuf  AbU-<l-rakman  Brn  Ahmad  Sufi  we  must  read  Ibn  I'unus  A6«i-e/<-raAfn(m  Ben  Ahmed 
Sadifi:  it  being,  in  fact,  the  same  person  whose  life  is  here  giren  by  Ibn  Khallik&n. 

(2)  See  vol.  I.  page  374,  note  (5). 

(3)  In  the  autograph  manuscript,  two  different  readings  are  given  of  this  first  hemistich;  that  of  the  test 

runs  thus:  U-i jtJ  **Thou  hast  spread  thy  learning  abroad,  cast  and  west;’*  the 

other,  inserted  in  the  margin,  runs  as  follows:  Uj » “Thou  bast  made  thy 
“ knowledge  clear  to  others  by  thy  written  works  and  rendered  it  accessible  by  thy  eiplanatioDB  *'  The  read- 
ing WThiefa  I followed  U given  by  al-Ykfl  in  his  Annals. 

(4)  For  tbo  autograph  ha*  if  the  latter  reading  be  adopted,  the  translation  of  the  versr 

should  run  thus:  “That  he  may  know  it  who  records  my  death,  if  indeed  1 be  deemed  worthy  of  notice/* 

(8)  In  this  verse  Ibn  Kballikin  writes  the  verse  then  signifies:  “Thou  bast  displayed  a standard  to 

“ honour  the  merit  of  those  who  dwell  in  Egypt,  (u  ttandarefj  firmly  set  up/' 

(6)  For  the  autograph  has  The  meaitiDg  is  then:  “As  long  as  the  cooing  of  the  turtle- 

“ dove  resounds  in  the  groves." 

(7)  Here  the  autograph  has  for  same. 


IBN  AL-ANBARI  THE  GRAMMAKIAN. 

Abu  '1-Barakal  AImJ  ar-Raliinaii  Ihn  Abi  'l-VVafa  Muhammad  Ibn  Obaid  Allah 
Ibn  Abi  Said  al-Anl>ari  the  grammarian,  sumamrd  KamM  ad-din  (perferlion  of 
religion),  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  masters  in  the  science  he  professed. 
From  his  early  youth  till  the  time  of  his  death  he  resided  at  Baghdad,  where  he 
studied,  at  tlte  Nizdmiya  college,  the  system  of  jurisprudence  peculiar  to  the 
Shalilc  sect,  and  gave  lessons  in' grammar.  He  learned  philology  from  Ahii 
Mansilr  (MatihUb)  Ihn  al-Jawaliki  and  had  lived  as  a private  pupil  with  the 
tharif  AhA  ’USaadat  Hiltat  Allah  Ibn  as.Shajari  (I),  under  whose  tuition  he  made 
great  progress  and  attained  a profound  knowledge  of  philology.  His  own  les- 
sons were  attended  by  great  numlters  who  afterwards  became  conspicuous  for 
their  learning,  and  with  sonic  of  whom  I was  acquainted.  He  is  the  author  of 
a grammatical  work,  easy  to  be  understood  and  highly  instructive,  entitled  jl*rdr 
al-Arabiya  (secret*  of  the  Arabie  language);  he  composed  also  another  treatise  on 
the  same  subject,  bearing  the  title  of  al-Mtzdn  the  balance).  In  a third  work, 
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wliicli,  thoiif;li  sliorl,  is  comprehensive,  he  gives  a ehroiiologieal  lisi  {TabakiU)  of 
the  literary  men,  botli  ancient  and  motlern.  All  his  prndiiclions  are  re]iletc  with 
information,  ami  his  personal  instructions  were,  hy  divine  favour,  so  highly 
successful  that  none  ever  received  them  without  rising  to  distinction.  Towards 
the  close  of  his  life,  he  renotineed  the  world  and  worldly  society,  and  shut 
himself  up  in  his  ehamlK-r  that  he  might  pass  his  time  in  study  and  prayer; 
thus  holding  to  the  last  a most  praiseworthy  eomluet.  Ilis  hirth  took  place  in 
the  month  of  the  latter  Rahi,  A.  II.  513  :'.luly-August,  A.  D.  111!)),  and  his 
5»l  death  on  the  eve  of  Friday,  the  9th  of  Shahan,  A. II.  577  (December,  A.D.I181;, 
at  Raghdad.  He  was  interred  at  the  Ahrez  Gate,  in  the  mausoleum  erected  over 
the  grave  of  Abu  Ishak  as-Shirazi. — AnMri  means  behngituj  to  al-Aiibilr,  which 
is  a town  of  great  antiquity  situated  on  the  Eujihrates,  at  the  distance  of  ten  pa- 
I'asangs  from  Raghdad.  It  was  so  called  hccausc  the  Kisra  (or  Persian  king)  had 
established  granaries  (aiidblr)  there.  AtMir  is  the  plural  of  aubdr,  which  is 
itself  the  phtral  of  .Vibr. 


(I)  Tlie  lift  of  Ibu  al-JamlUki  and  Ibn  iB-Sbajari  tre  g^iven  in  this  «ork. 


ABU  i.-faraj  irn  al-jalzi. 

A 

The  hdfi:  Abu  '1-Faraj  Ibn  al-.lau/.i,  siirnamed  Jamal  ad-dIn  (Ihe  beauty  of  reti- 
ijian  , a celebrated  jireaeher,  a doctor  of  Ihe  se<‘l  of  Ibn  Ilanbal  and  a native  of 
Baghdad,  was  a member  of  the  tribe  of  Taim,a  branch  of  that  of  Koraish,  and  a 
d<;scendant  of  the  khalif  Abu  Bakr ; he  therefore  bore  the  appellations  of  al- 
Korashi,  al-Taimi,  and  al-Bakri.  Ilis  genealogy  is  traced  up  as  follows  : Abu  ’I- 
Faraj  Alai  ar-Rahman  Ibn  Abi  '1-Ilasan  Ali  Ibn  Muhammad  Ibn  Ali  Ibn  Obaid 
Allah  Ibn  Abd  Allah  Ibn  Iliimmada  Ibn  Ahmad  Ibn  Muhammad  Ibn  Jaafar 
al-Jauzi  Ibn  Abd  Allah  Ibn  al-Kasim  Ibn  an-A'adr  Ibn  al-Kasim  Ibn  Muhammad 
Ibn  Abd  .Allah  Ibn  Abd  ar-Rahm;in  Ibn  al-K.isim  Ibn  Muhammad  Ibn  Abi  Bakr 
as.Siddik  : the  rest  of  the  ancestry  is  well  known  (1 ).  Ibn  aldauzi  was  the  most 
learned  man  of  his  lime,  the  ablest  Iraditionisl  and  the  first  preacher  of  that 
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epoch.  lie  composed  works  on  a variety  of  subjects,  and  one  of  them,  the  ZM 
al-}liutr  ft  Ilm  it-Tafslr  : pr(fvimm  for  the  journey,  being  a ireatue  on  the  ttienre  of 
koranic  interpretation),  forms  four  volumes  and  contains  many  novel  facts  and 
ohservations.  He  wrote  also  numerous  treatises  on  the  Traditions,  and  a great 
historical  work,  entitlixl  al-Miinta:lm  (the  regularly  arramjedj.  Another  of  his 
productions,  the  MaudMt  (forgeries),  in  four  volumes,  contains  all  the  false  tra- 
ditions relative  to  Miihainniad.  lie  composed  also  the  Talkih  Fith&m  (Ahl)  il- 
Athar  ( fruetilieation  of  the  intelleet,  for  the  use  of  those  who  are  engaged  in  kistori- 
eal  researches)  (‘2'\  which  is  drawn  uj>  on  the  plan  of  Ihn  Kutaiba's  Kitdh  al- 
Madrif.  We  shall  close  this  list  hy  merely  stating  that  his  works  arc  too  nume- 
rous to  be  counted.  The  quantity  of  sheets  which  he  wrote  with  his  own 
hand  was  very  great,  but  [H'ople  exaggerate  when  they  say  that  on  summing  up 
the  number  of  kurrdsas  (3)  written  by  him  and  taking  into  account  the  IcngUi  of 
his  life,  if  the  former  be  divided  by  the  latter,  it  will  give  nine  kurrdsas  a-day  ; 
but  this  is  a result  so  extraordinary,  that  it  can  haitlly  be  admitted  by  any  rea- 
sonable man.  It  is  related  also  that  the  parings  of  the  reed-|)ens  with  which  he 
wrote  the  Traditions  were  gathered  up  and  formed  a large  heap;  these,  in  pur- 
suance to  his  last  orders,  were  employed  to  heat  the  water  for  washing  his  corpe, 
and  there  was  even  more  than  enough  for  the  purpose.  11c  composed  some 
pretty  verses,  and  the  following,  in  which  he  addresses  the  people  of  Baghdad, 
were  iv|)cated  to  me  by  a |>crs<jti  of  talent  : 

Tlicre  arc  people  in  Irak  for  whom  I feel  no  friendship,  bnt  my  excuse  is  this:  their 
hearts  are  formed  of  churlishness.  They  listen  with  admiration  to  the  words  of  a 
stranger,  bnt  those  of  their  own  townsmen  attract  no  attention.  If  a neighbour  pro- 
fited by  the  water  which  fiowed  from  the  roofs  of  their  houses,  they  would  turn  the  spout 
in  another  direction.  And  when  reproached,  their  excuse  is : That  the  voice  of  the  song- 
stress has  no  charms  for  the  tribe  to  which  she  belongs  (k). 

The  (piantity  of  verses  which  he  composed  is  very  great.  At  the  assemblies 
which  met  to  hear  him  preach,  he  had  occasionally  to  answer  questions  ad- 
dressed to  him,  and  this  he  did  with  great  readiness  of  wit.  It  is  related  that 
on  a dispute  In-tween  the  Sunnites  and  Shiites  of  Baghdad  about  the  relative 
merits  of  Abu  Bakr  and  Ali,  Ixdh  parties  agreed  to  abide  by  the  opinion  of  thi’ 
shaikh  Abii  '1-Faraj : they  in  consequence  deputed  a person  who  questioned  him 
on  the  subject  when  he  was  seated  in  the  preacher’s  chair.  The  reply  which 
VOL.  It.  13 
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he  made  bears  in  Arabic  two  dilTerent  meanings ; the  Grst,  that  die  best  of  them 
was  he  whose  daughter  was  married  to  the  otlier  man ; and  the  second,  tliat  the 
best  of  them  was  he  wlio  had  married  the  daugliter  of  the  otlicr  man  (5).  He 
then  wilJidi'cw  pnunjitly  lest  lie  should  lie  questioned  farther,  and  the  Sunnites 
said  : “ He  means  Ahu  Bakr,  because  his  daugliter  Aaisha  was  married  to  tlie 
“Prophet.” — “Nay,”  said  the  Shiites,  “he  means  Ali,  because  Fatima  the 
“ Prophet’s  daughter,  was  married  to  him.”  The  answer  was  certainly  very 
S09  clever  ; had  it  even  been  the  result  of  long  reflexion  and  deep  consideration,  it 
would  have  lieen  admirable,  but  coming  as  it  did,  without  any  previous  prepa- 
ration, it  was  still  more  so.  It  would  be  too  long  to  enumerate  the  particular 
circumstances  in  which  his  character  and  talents  appeared  to  great  advantage. 
His  birth  is  [ilaced  liv  approximation  in  A. 11.  508  (A.D.  1 but  some  ac- 
counts refer  it  to  the  year  510;  he  died  at  Baghdad  on  the  eve  of  Friday,  the 
12th  of  Baraadaii,  A.  11.  .597  (June,  A.  D.  1201),  and  was  interred  at  tlie  gate 
of  llarb.  His  father’s  death  took  place  in  514  (A.  1).  1120-1). — Jauzi  means 
belonging  to  the  port  of  al-Jauz,  which  is  a well-known  place  (6). 

(1)  The  kbalif  AbQ  Bakr  Abd  Allah  «a«  the  *on  of  Abd  Kuhifa  OUmiAn  Ibn  AAroir  Ibo  Amr  Ibn  Kaab  Ibn 
Saad  Ibn  Tairo  Ibii  Murra  Ibo  Koab  Ibo  LuwAi  Ibu  Gbllib  Ibn  I'ihr  Koraish. — (Sec  Ko$egarten's  Tatari, 
tom.  11.  page  145.) 

(3)  Copies  of  the  6rsi  volume  of  this  work  are  not  rare.  It  conUlns  a short  acrounl  of  Muhammad  and  his 
principal  companions,  lists  of  the  other  companions,  of  the  TAbts,  and  of  the  early  iraditionisis,  etc. 

(31  The  kurrdta  generally  cunlaids  Iwetily  pages.  Arabic,  Persian,  and  Turkish  books  arc  composed  of 
kurrA$<u  in  the  same  manner  as  European  books  arc  composed  of  sheets. 

(4}  Coosequeully  a stranger  would  amuse  them  better.  In  the  priuted  test  are  two  typographical  faults, 
for  and  for 

(5}  U is  impossible  to  turn  an  English  phrase  so  as  to  convey  the  double  meaning  which  (he  original  Ara- 
bic here  Involves. 

(6)  The  author  of  the  Mardtiti  notices  a region  called  the  river  of  al-Jaui,  situated  Isetween  Aleppo  and 
al'Blra,  and  containing  a great  number  of  villages  and  gardens;  but  the  port  of  al-Jaux  was  probably  Uk* 
name  of  a wharf  on  the  banks  of  the  Tigris,  in  or  near  Baghdad. 
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Abt'i  ’l-Kasim,  siirnam«d  also  Abu  Zaicl,  Alxl  ar-Rahinan  al-Khaihami  as- 
Suliaili  was  the  son  of  (be  khatib,  nr  preacher,  Abu  Muhaiiiiiiad  Alxl  Allah,  the 
son  of  the  khattb  Ahu  Omar  Ahmad,  the  son  of  Abii  'hllasan  Asbagh,  tlie  son 
of  Husain,  the  sun  of  Saadun,  the  son  of  Ridwan,  the  son  of  Futuh,  who  was  the 
lirst  of  the  family  who  came  into  Spain:  “Such,”  savs  Ibn  Dihya,  “is  his 
“ genealogy  as  I took  it  down  from  his  own  lips.”  This  is  tJie  celebrated  imam 
who  coni[X)sed  the  commentary  on  {Ibn  Hitlidm's)  Sirat  nr-Iiasdl,  or  Life  of  the 
Prophet,  entitled  ar-ltaud  al-Omtf  (the  ijardem  of  deliijht)(i  j.  In  another  work, 
the  Kitdb  at-Taarlf  tra'l-Ildm  (book  of  information  and  indications',  he  has  eltt- 
cidated  the  pro|x?r  names  of  doubtful  pronunciation  (or  derivation)  contained  in 
tlic  Koran.  He  wrote  also  the  .\utdij  ul-Fikr  {uffsprinij  of  rr/lfj'ion)  (2);  a treatise 
on  the  appearance  of  the  Divinity  or  of  the  Prophet  in  dreams;  another,  enti- 
tled as-Sirr  the  mystery),  in  which  he  examines  why  ad-Dajjal  (or  Antichrist)  is 
to  be  blind  of  one  eye,  with  many  other  instructive  disquisitions.  The  follow- 
ing piece  of  verse  is  given  by  Ibn  Dihya,  to  whom  as-Suhaili  recited  it  with  this 
remark:  “I  and  every  jierson  who  repeated  it,  when  asking  a favour  from 
“ Almightv  God,  obtained  the  fulfdincnt  of  their  desire:” 

O Thou  who  knowest  the  secret  thoughts  of  man!  Thou  art  his  ready  support  when 
mUfortune  befals  him.  OThou  in  whom  the  afflicted  place  their  hopes  of  deliverance! 
Thou  to  whom  they  address  their  complaints  and  fly  for  refuge!  Thou,  the  treasures  of 
whose  bounty  are  produced  by  a sole  word  of  thine — Be  I grant  my  prayer,  for  with 
Thee  is  all  good.  .My  only  mediator  with  Thee  is  my  poverty,  and  that  is  yet  more  op- 
pressive, joined  as  it  is  to  the  need  in  w hich  I stand  of  Thy  assistance.  .My  only  resource 
is  now  to  knock  at  thy  door;  and  if  I am  repulsed,  at  what  door  shall  I knock?  O Thou 
whom  I implore  and  whose  name  I invoke,  if  Thy  bounty  be  withheld  from  me.  Thy 
needy  creature,  yet  let  not  Thy  glory  plunge  a sinner  into  despair;  for  Thy  grace  is 
abundant  and  Thy  bounties  are  immense. 

He  composed  a great  deal  of  |xx-try,  and  as  for  his  other  works,  they  are  re- 
plete with  information.  He  continued  in  his  native  place,  leading  a life  of 
puritv  and  subsisting  on  very  slender  means,  till  the  sovereign  of  Morocco 
(YakAb  al-MansAr)  heard  of  his  merit  and  invited  him  to  that  city.  On  his  arri- 
val, he  met  with  a most  favourable  reception  from  the  prince  and  was  treated 
with  the  greatest  kindness  till  his  death,  which  occurred  about  three  years  after- 
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wai-ds.  He  was  born  at  Mala{;n,  A. II.  .'i08  A. I).  1 1 \ and  be  dietl  at  tlie  cilv 

of  Morori'o  on  Tlnirsday,  tlie  2Gtli  of  Sbabari,  A. II.  .">81  {November,  A.  D.  1 
be  was  interred  the  same  day  at  the  bour  of  afternoon  prayer.  As-Subaili  was 
deprived  of  tbe  use!  of  bis  sijjbt. — himlliami  means  hi'lmiijimj  to  Klinlliam  Ibn  An- 
m.nr,  a great  trilx-  so  caUixi,  l)iit  oilier  derivations  ai-e  given  of  ibis  adjective. — 
Siihaili  means  belun(jinij  lo  Siiftail,  a village  near  Malaga,  which  iweived  ibis 
595  name,  beeaiise  the  only  sjiot  in  all  Sjiain  li‘om  wbicb  the  star  Siiliail  (Cnimpus) 
could  lie  seen  was  on  the  summit  of  a mountain  at  the  foot  of  wbicb  this  place 
was  situated. — MfUaija  is  a great  city  in  Sjiaiu;  as-Samaiii  |ironounces  it  Malign, 
bill  erroneously. 

(1)  Lilmlljr:  The  unblemighed  gardens!  tlial  is!  gardcD»  mhirb  have  neier  been  profaned  by  ihe  vUU  of 
any  raorlal. 

iS|  It  appears  from  Ilajjt  kbalifa  that  this  is  a ireatUe  on  grammar  Jlc. 


ABU  ML.SLIM  AL-KIIORASA.M. 

Abu  Muslim  AIhI  ar-Rabman  tbe  son  of  Muslim,  some  say  of  Olbm.an,  al- 
Kborasani,  was  tbe  ebampiou  and  assertor  of  the  rights  of  the  Abbasides  to  the 
khalifate.  According  to  some  accounts,  bis  name  was  Ibi'abini  the  son  of 
Otbm.an  Ibn  Yasiir  Ibn  Sbadds  (I)  Ibn  Jiidern,  a descendant  of  Buzurjinihr  Ibn 
Bakbtigan  the  Persian  {2},  but  he  changed  it  to  .\bd  ar-Rabman  at  the  desire  of 
Ibrahim  the  widm  Ibii  Muhammad  Ibn  Ali  Ibn  AIhI  Allah  Ibii  al-Ablias  Ibn  -Abd 
al-Mullalib,  who  said  lo  him  : “Change  thy  name  or  elst;  our  enterprise  w ill  not 
“ suececd." — GihI  knows  if  ibis  be  true. — Ilis  father  belonged  lo  a village  called 
Sanjird,  situated  in  the  canton  'rtisldk;  of  Faridiii  (3);  but  some  say  that  be  was 
a native  of  Makbwan,  a village  tliive  parasangs  from  Marw.  This  village  and 
some  otlicrs  were  his  own  properly,  and  li-om  lime  lo  lime  be  exjKirled  cattle  to 
Kiifa.  He  then  contracted  to  farm  the  revenue  of  Faridin,  but  at  one  period,  in 
consetjuence  of  bis  inability  to  keep  bis  engagements,  the  government  agent  sent 
a person  lo  bring  him  before  the  court  of  iidministration.  He  possessed  at  that 
lime  a slave  girl  called  VVashika,  whom  he  bad  purchased  at  Kufa  and  confided 
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lo  the  care  of  Azin  Ibn  liunclkl  Ibn  Wastijan  (4);  her,  Uicn  prffjnant,  bo  look 
wilJi  liini,  and,  to  avoid  mootinjj  the  oflicers  empowered  to  make  liim  pay  in  iJie 
amount  of  his  yearly  rent,  he  proceeded  towards  Adarbijati.  On  his  way.  In- 
passed  throuf>h  the  canton  of  Fatik,  wlieu  he  met  Isa  llm  Makil  Ibn  Oniair,  the 
brother  of  the  Idris  Ibn  Makil  who  was  grandfather  to  Abu  Diilaf  al-Ijli.  He 
stopfied  with  Isa  for  some  days,  and  had  there  a dream  in  which  it  seemed  lo 
him  that  a fire  proceeded  from  his  loins  and  then  mounted  to  the  sky,  whence 
it  illuminated  the  earth  as  far  as  the  horizon,  after  which  it  fell  in  an  eastern 
direction.  He  tidd  his  dream  to  Isa  Ibn  Makil,  who  replied:  “ I have  no  doubt 
“ but  that  she  will  liear  a l>oy.”  On  quitting  his  host  he  went  to  Adarbijan 
where  he  died,  and  his  slave  brought  forth  Abu  Muslim,  who  passed  his  first 
vears  at  the  house  of  Isa.  When  grown  a l)oy,  Abii  Muslim  went  to  the  same 
sch(H)l  with  Isa’s  son,  and  on  finishing  his  studies  thero,  he  attracted  general 
attention  by  the  learning  and  intelligence  which  he  dis|)layed  at  so  early  an 
age.  Soon  after,  Isa  Ibn  Makil  and  his  brother  Edris  allowed  (heir  arrears 
with  the  state  to  run  up  so  high  that  they  avoided  going  to  the  receivers  of 
the  revenue  at  Ispahan,  and  the  admit  (5)  of  that  place  made  the  circum- 
stance known  to  Khalid  Ibn  Abd  Allah  al-Kasri,  the  governor  of  Arabian  and 
Persian  Irak.  Khalid,  who  was  then  at  Kufa,  had  them  arrested  and  brought 
before  him,  after  which  he  cast  them  into  prison,  where  they  found  fa  rela- 
tion of  (heirs)  A.isim  Ibn  Yiinus  al-Ijli,  confined  for  some  misdeed.  Pre- 
viously to  this,  Isa  had  sent  Abii  Muslim  to  bring  him  the  crops  from  the 
territory  of  a certain  village  in  the  canton  of  Fatik.  On  his  way  back,  Abii 
Muslim  received  information  of  his  jiatron’s  imprisonment,  on  which  he  sold 
all  the  corn  he  was  bringing  with  him  and  took  the  price  thereof  to  Isa,  who 
immediately  sent  him  to  lodge  in  his  own  palat'c,  in  the  quarter  of  the  city 
inhabited  by  (he  people  of  the  Ijlilc  tribe.  He  then  made  froquent  visits  to  Isi 
and  his  brother  Idris  in  their  prison,  and  it_ happened  that  a number  of  nakths 
(lieulenanls)  in  tlie  service  of  Mubammad  Ibn  .Mi  Ibn  Abd  Allah  Ibn  al-Abbas 
Ibn  al-Muttalib,  who  had  just  arrived  at  Kufa  in  company  with  some  natives 
of  Khorasiin,  devoted  partisans  of  the  Abbasidcs,  and  who  went  to  (he  prison 
with  the  intention  of  |iaying  their  res|)ccts  to  the  Ijlite  prisoners,  found  Ahd 
Muslim  with  them.  Ilis  intelligence  and  knowledge,  his  elegant  language 
and  his  learning  struck  Uieni  with  admiration,  nor  were  his  own  feelings  less 
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biassed  in  their  favour.  Their  intentions  then  becanie  known  to  him,  and  he 
learned  that  they  were  missionaries  in  the  service  of  the  Ahbasidc  family.  To- 
wards the  same  time,  Isa  and  Idris  effected  their  escape  from  prison,  and  Abu 
Muslim  left  the  quarter  where  the  Ijlites  resided,  and  joinetl  these  naktbt,  witli 
whom  he  some  time  afterwards  pn)ceeded  to  Mekka.  On  arriving  there,  they 
.tOA  went  to  Ibrahim  the  son  of  Muhammad  the  Ahhaside,  who  had  succeeded  to 
the  imiimale  on  the  death  of  his  father  ; and  they  presented  him  with  twenty 
thousand  pieces  of  gold  and  two  hundred  thousand  pieces  of  silver.  (Of  tliis 
Ibrahim  we  shall  speak  again  in  the  life  of  his  father,  j They  tlien  introduced 
Abu  Muslim,  and  Ibrahim,  struck  with  his  language,  intelligence,  and  instruc- 
tion, said  to  them  : “This  youth  will  be  a calamity  to  crush  the  foe  (6).”  From 
that  moment,  Ahu  Muslim  remained  in  Ibrahim’s  service,  accompanying  him  in 
his  travels,  and  staying  with  him  wherever  he  took  up  his  residence.  After 
some  time  tlie  juikibs  called  o|>euly  op  the  |)oople  to  espouse  the  cause  of  the 
inxim,  and  they  asked  Ibrahim  for  a man  capable  of  directing  the  proceedings  ol 
their  party  in  Khorasan.  llis  i-eplywas:  “I  have  put  this  Ispahanite  to  the 
“ test,  and  know  his  interior  as  well  as  his  exterior;  he  is  the  whole  rock  of  the 
“ earth  and  will  crush  all  before  him)."  He  tlicn  called  him  in,  and  having  ap- 
|X)inted  him  to  the  direction  of  affairs,  he  dispatched  him  to  Khorasan.  Such 
was  the  commencement  of  Ahd  Muslim’s  public  career.  Previously  to  this, 
Ibrahim  had  commissioned  Sulaiman  Ihn  Katliir  al-Harrani  to  proceed  to  Kliora- 
san  and  make  an  appeal  in  favour  of  the  People  of  the  House(T).  On  sending  Ahu 
Muslim  thither,  he  directed  his  partisans  in  that  province  to  obey  him  as  their 
chief,  and  at  the  same  time  he  ordcretl  Ahu  Muslim  to  olicy  Sulaiman  Ibn  Ka- 
thir;  Abu  Muslim  then  became  the  envoy  who  kept  u]i  the  communications  l>e- 
tween  Sulaiman  and  the  imam  Ibrahim. — The  khalif  al-Mamun  once  said,  on 
hearing  Ahu  Muslim’s  name  mentioned  : “ The  greatest  princes  of  the  earth 
“ were  three  in  number,  and  each  of  them  caused  an  empire  to  pass  from  one 
“ dynasty  to  another ; I mean  Alexander,  Aixlashir  (8),  and  Ahu  Muslim  the 
“ Khorasanite.”  [During  (9)  a number  of  yeai-s,  Ahtl  .Muslim  continued  his 
appeals  to  the  people  in  favour  of  a person  belonging  to  the  family  ol  Ha- 
shim  10),  and  |ierformcd  in  Khorasan  and  the  neighbouring  places  those  deeds 
which  are  too  well  known  to  require  relation  here  ( 1 1).  Marwan  Ibn  Muham- 
mad the  last  of  the  Qmaiyides_  employed  every  artiOcc  to  discover  the  true  nature 
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of  these  proceedings  ami  the  real  person  for  whom  Ahii  Muslim  was  making  such 
exertions ; and  he  found  at  length  that  this  |HTSon  was  Ibrahim  the  imam,  who 
was  tlien  residing  with  his  hrotliers  and  relatives  at  al-IIumaima,  a place  of 
which  we  shall  speak  again  in  the  life  of  Ali  Ibn  Abd  Allah  Ibn  al-Abbas.  He  im- 
mediately sent  to  have  him  arrested  and  brought  to  llarran;  on  which  Ibrahim 
delegated  his  rights  and  authority  to  his  own  hrother  Abd  Allah  as-Sallah.  When 
he  arrived  at  llarran  he  was  kept  in  confinement  by  Marwan,  but  after  some 
time  the  latter  had  him  thrust  head  foremost  into  a leather  sack  containing  a 
quantity  of  quicklime;  the  mouUi  of  the  sack  was  then  tieil  up  and  kept  closed 
till  the  victim  perished.  This  event  took  ])lace  in  die  month  of  Safar,  A.  II. 
132  (Sept.-Oct.  749).  It  is  said  hy  some,  that  he  was  put  to  death  in  a dif- 
ferent manner,  but  that  which  we  have  mentioned  is  borne  out  by  the  general  opi- 
nion. Ibrahim  was  then  fifty-one  years  of  age ; he  was  buried  somewhere  within 
the  walls  of  Harran,  and  Abii  Muslim  immediately  called  on  the  people  to  sup- 
port the  rights  of  Abu  '1-Abbas  Abd  Allah  Ibn  Muhammad,  surnamed  as-Safl^. 
It  had  been  a rqle  with  the  Omaiyides  to  prevent  the  descendants  of  Hashini 
from  marrying  any  woman  belonging  to  the  tribe  of  Ilaritli,  on  account  of  a pre- 
diction which  declared  that  this  business  {of  the  Ahbaside  eonspiranj)  would  ter- 
minate successfully  by  the  accession  of  a llarithidc  female’s  son  (Ibit  al-Hdritliiya 
to  the  supreme  power.  \4'hcn  Omar  Ibn  Alxl  al-.\ziz  was  raised  to  the  kha- 
lifate,  Muhammad  Ibn  Ali  went  to  him  and  said  : “ I wish  to  marry  the  daughter 
“ of  my  maternal  uncle,  who  is  of  the  tribe  of  Harith  Ibn  Kaab;  will  you  give 
“ me  your  permission  ?" — “ Marry  whom  you'like,”  replied  Omar;  on  which 
he  took  to  wife  Raita  the  daughter  of  Obaid  Allah,  who  was  the  son  of  Abd 
Allah  al-Midan,  the  son  of  ar-Rakkab,  the  son  of  Katan,  the  son  of  Ziad,  the  son 
of  al-Harith  Ibn  Kaab.  This  woman  bore  him  a son  who  was  the  as-Sallah 
above-mentioned.]  Al-Madaini  (12)  gives  the  following  description  of  Ahii 
Muslim’s  person  ; “ He  was  low  in  stature,  of  a tawny  complexion,  with  hand- 
“ some  features  and  engaging  manners;  his  skin  was  clear,  his  eyes  large,  his 
“ forehead  lofty,  his  beard  ample  and  bushy,  his  hair  long  and  his  back  also, 
“ his  legs  and  thighs  short,  and  his  voice  soft;  he  spoke  Arabic  and  Persian  with 
elegance  and  discoursed  agreeably  ; be  could  recite  many  poems, and  had  great 
“ skill  in  conducting  public  affairs.  He  was  never  observed  to  laugh,  and  he 
“ never  condescended  to  jest  except  at  profwr  times.  The  gravest  events  could 
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“ hardly  disturb  the  serenity  of  his  eouiUenauce  ; he  rereived  news  of  the  most 
“ important  virtorics  without  expiessiii{;  (he  least  symptom  of  joy;  under  the 
“ greatest  reverses  of  fortune  he  never  iH-trayed  the  slightest  uneasiness;  and 
“ when  angeml,  he  never  lost  his  self-eommand.  He  ahs(aine<l  fmm  intcr- 
“ course  with  females,  except  once  in  each  year.  ‘Such  an  act,’  sitid  he,  ‘is  a 
“ sort  of  folly,  and  it  is  ipiile  enough  for  a man  to  he  mad  once  a year.'  With 
“all  (his,  he  was  the  most  jealous  of  mortals  (13).”  Ain't  Muslim  had  some 
hmthers,  one  of  whom  was  Vasar,  the  giaudfuther  of  Ali  Ihn  llamza  Ihn  Omara 
Ihn  llamza  Ihn  Yasar  al-ls[sih.'mi.  The  birth  of  Ahu  Muslim  look  place  A. 11.  100 
(.A.  I).  71S-9)  ill  the  khalifate  of  Omar  Ihn  AImI  al-.Aziz,  at  a village  called  Na- 
w.ina  (14)  ill  the  canton  of  Katik.  The  natives  of  Jai,  the  ipiarler  of  Ispahan 
so  railed,  pretend  that  he  was  Ixirii  in  their  city.  He  made  his  first  public  ap- 
pearance in  Khorasan  at  the  city  of  Marw,  on  Friday  the  21st,  or  acconling  to 
al-Kliatih  ' al-IlnijIuUUli),  on  the  25th  of  Ramadan,  A.  11.  12'J  (June,  A.  D. 
747).  INasr  Ihn  Saiyar  al-Laithi,  who  was  then  govenior  of  Khorasan  for  Mar- 
wiin  Ihn  Muhammad,  the  last  of  the  Omaiyides  and  vlio  dixcorered  uhal  was 
(hen  wrote  the  following  line  to  the  klialif ; 

I see  here  a young  horse  who  will  never  be  broken  in,  if  once  he  casts  his  first  teeth : 
hasten  then,  before  he  gels  his  second  teeth. 

To  this,  MBrw.in  made  no  reply,  Ixung  then  engaged  in  quelling  some  insur- 
rections which  liatl  hroken  out  in  Mesopotamia  and  other  proviim-s  [one  of 
which  was  headed  hv  ail-l)ahhak  Ihn  Kais  al-Haruri]  (15).  Aim  Muslim  had 
at  that  time  only  fifty  followers.  The  governor  (hen  wrote  to  Marwan  a second 
letter,  containing  the  following  verses  [extracted  from  a long  (KX'm  composed 
hv  a poet  whom  he  had  in  his  service,  and  who  kept  a scIkhiI  in  Khoras.iii. 
This  poet,  whose  name  was  Ahu  Marvaiii  .AIhI  Allah  Ihn  Ismail,  was  a mcmlicr 
of  the  tril>e  of  Ikijila  and  a native  of  Kufa] ; 

1 see  fire  glimmer  under  the  ashes,  and  it  will  soon  burst  out  in  flames.  Fire  is  pro- 
duced by  the  friction  of  wood,  and  war  has  its  beginning  in  discourses.  If  men  of  pru- 
dence do  not  extinguish  it,  human  heads  and  bodies  will  be  its  fuel.  0 that  I knew  whe- 
ther the  sons  of  Omaiya  be  awake  or  sunk  in  sleep  1 If  they  are  sleeping  in  such  times 
as  these,  say  to  them:  “ Arise,  the  hour  is  cornel"  (10) 

5015  The  answer  to  thi.s  did  not  arrive,  and  Ahu  Muslim’s  power  iK'came  so  great 
that  Nasr  had  to  abandon  Khorasan,  and  was  retreating  to  Irak  when  he  dietl 
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on  the  way,  near  Sawa,  a place  nol  far  frcnn  Hamadan.  His  death  Itrok  place 
in  the  month  of  the  first  Ilahi,  A.  II.  131  (Noveinltcr,  A.D.  7't8).  [He  had  go- 
verned Khorasan  ten  years.]  On  Tuesday  the  28th  of  Muharrain,  A.  II.  132 
^September,  A.D.  749),  Aim  Muslim  attacked  and  imprisoned  Ali  Ibn  Judai  Ihti 
Ali  (17)  al-Kirmani  at  Naisapur;  he  then  put  him  to  death,  and  having  seated 
himself  in  the  ehair  of  state,  lie  was  saluted  governor,  after  which  he  officiated 
at  the  public  prayer  and  pronounced  the  khollxi,  imploring  the  blessing  of  God 
on  as-Saflah  Ahu  'UAhhas  AIkI  Allah  Ihn  Muhammad,  the  first  khalif  of  the 
family  of  al-Ahhas.  Khorasan  tlicn  submitted  to  him  without  resistance,  and 
the  authority  of  tJie  Omaiyides  having  • ceased  throughout  the  province,  he 
despatched  an  army  against  Marwan  Ihn  Muhammad.  The  same  year,  on  the 
eve  of  Friday  the  13th  of  the  latter  Raid  (25lh  November,  A.  D.  749),  as-Safiah 
was  proclaimed  khalif  at  Kufa,  where  he  suddenly  made  his  appearance  (18). 
Other  dates  arc  assigned,  however,  to  this  event.  The  Khorasanites  and  the 
other  troops  were  then  placed  under  the  orders  of  Alid  Allah  Ihn  Ali,  tlie  uncle 
of  as-Saflah,  and  they  marched  against  Marwan  who  had  advanced  as  far  as  the 
Zab  [the  river  between  Mosul  and  Arbcla],  and  in  an  engagement  which  took 
place  at  Kushaf  [a  village  in  that  neighbourhood],  Marwan's  army  was  defeated. 
He  then  retreated  to  Syria,  hut  being  closely  pursued  by  A lid  Allah,  who  fol- 
lowed with  all  his  forces,  he  retreated  to  E^ypt.  [AM  Allah  halted  at  Damas- 
cus, but  sent  a body  of  troops  under  the  orders  of  al-Asfar  (who  is  named  also 
Musfar  or  Aamir)  Ibn  Ismail  al-Jurjani,  in  pursuit  of  the  prince.]  Marw.in  then 
arrived  at  Busir,  a village  near  al-Faiytim  (tn  Eijypt},  and  was  slain  on  the  eve 
of  Sunday,  the  26th  of  Zu  'l-llijja,  A.  II.  132  (5th  August,  A.  D.  750);  [or,  it  is 
said,  in  the  month  of  Zu  'l-Kaada.  He  fell  by  the  hand  of  the  Aamir  above- 
mentioned,  who  then  cut  off  his  head  and  sent  it  to  as-Saflah,  by  whose  orders 
it  was  carried  to  Abii  Muslim,  that  it  might  lie  exposed  to  public  view  in  the 
towns  of  Khorasan.  (H'ficn  ilaririn  tea*  at  hit  latt  moments)  some  person  asked 
him  what  had  reduced  him  to  such  a state,  and  he  replied:  “The  little  atten- 
“ tion  which  1 paid  to  Nasr  Ibn  Saiyar’s  letters  when  he  wrote  to  me  from  Kho- 
“ rasan  for  assistance."]  The  fall  of  Marwan  is  an  event  well  known,  and  the 
consequence  of  it  was  that  as-Saflah  took  possession  of  the  khalifatc  without 
meeting  any  further  resistance.  He  afterwards  treated  Abu  Muslim  with  the 
highest  honour  for  his.  services  and  for  the  talent  he  displayed  in  directing  this 
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important  fiilerprisc.  From  that  period  the  following  lines  were  very  often 
lepeated  aloud  hy  Abu  Muslim  : 

By  resolution  and  sccresy  I succeerled  in  an  iindertakinf;  which  the  sons  of  MarwAn 
had  vainly  combined  their  forces  to  resist.  I never  ceased  my  clTorls  to  work  their 
ruin,  whilst  they  slumbered  in  Syria,  heedless  of  dan(;ur.  1 then  struck  them  with  the 
sword,  and  roused  them  fnun  a deeper  sleep  than  any  had  ever  slept  l>efore.  When  a 
shepherd  feeds  his  flock  in  a land  haunted  by  beasts  of  prey,  if  he  yields  to  sloth  anil 
nefliects  his  duty,  the  lion  will  undertake  the  tending  of  the  sheep. 

.As-Saflah  died  at  al-.\nhar  of  the  small-pox,  in  the  mouth  of  Zu  ’l-Hijja, 
II.  13C  :.May-Juue,  \.  D.  atid  his  hrolher  .\hu  .laafnr  al-Mansiir,  who 

was  then  at  .Mekka,  succ-eeded  to  the  khalifate  on  Sunday,  the  13th  of  the  same 
inoiith.  From  that  moment  llic  conduct  of  .Ahu  Mu.slim  was  marked  hy  a num- 
l>er  of  particularities  which  proditeed  a total  change  in  the  khalif's  feelings 
towards  him  and  made  him  resolve  his  deatli.  During  some  lime  he  hesitated 
whether  to  take  the  adviec  of  his  counsellors  on  this  matter  or  follow'  his  own 
determination,  and  in  this  slate  of  mind  he  said  one  day  to  Muslim  Ihn  Kutai- 
ha  (19)  : “ What  do  you  think  of  the  manner  in  which  Ahii  Muslim  is  getting 
“ on?”  To  this  .Muslim  made  answer;  “Were  any  other  god  but  God  in  the 
“ worlil,  heaven  and  earth  would  be  destroyed  (by  meb  a man'.” — “ It  sufliees; 
“ O Ibn  Kutaiha !”  replied  the  khalif,  “you  have  eonliderl  your  thought  to 
“ safe  cal's.”  All  tlie  efforts  of  aUMansur  lieing  then  directed  to  inspire  Abti 
-Muslim  with  a false  security,  he  at  length  succeeded  in  drawing  him  to  the  pa- 
lace. (Another  dreumtanre  contributed  to  allay  Aid  .Muslim't  apprehensions:)  He 
used  to  consult  books  of  predictions  (20),  and  he  found  therein  bis  own  historv; 
that  he  was  to  destroy  a dynasty,  create  a dynasty,  and  be  slain  in  llic  land  of 
R&m  I'.'liia  Minor).  Al-Mansur  was  then  at  Rtlmaiyal  al-Maddin  (2i),  a place 
founded  by  one  of  the  Persian  kings,  and  .Abu  Muslim  never  suspected  that  he 
should  meet  with  his  deatli  lhen>,  as  he  fancied  that  it  was  the  land  of  the  Greeks 
which  was  meant  by  the  oracle.  On  entering  into  al-Mansiir’s  presence,  he 
met  with  a most  favourable  reception,  and  was  then  told  to  retire  to  his  tent ; 
hut  the  khalif  only  awaited  a favourable  opportunilv  in  order  to  take  him  un- 
awares. .Abu  Muslim  then  ixxle  a number  of  times  to  visit  al-Manstir,  who 
commenced  reproaching  him  with  some  pretended  misdeeds.  At  last  be  went 
to  the  jialaee  one  day,  and  lx;ing  informed  that  ilie  khalif  was  making  a general 
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ablution  previously  to  prayers,  he  sat  down  in  the  aiilecliamber;  but  in  the  mean 
time,  al-.Mansur  posted  some  |>ersons  tiehind  the  sofa  on  wliieb  Abu  Muslim  was 
to  sit,  and  ordered  them  not  to  appear  till  he,  the  khalif,  clapped  his  hands;  on 
this  sifpial,  they  were  to  strike  oIV  Abu  Muslim's  head.  Al-AIansur  then  took 
his  scat  on  the  throne,  and  .Ahii  Muslim  being  intrexluced,  he  made  his  saluta- 
tion, which  the  khalif  returned.  Al-Mansur  then  permitted  him  to  sit  down, 
and  having  commenced  the  eonvci’sation,  he  proceeded  to  reproaches : “ Thou  3IMJ 
“ hast  done  this,”  said  he,  “and  thou  hast  done  that!” — “Why  say  you  so  to 
“ me,”  replied  Ahii  Muslim,  “ after  all  my  efforts  and  my  services?” — “Son  of  a 
“ prostitute!”  c.\claime<i  al-Mansur,  “ thou  owest  thy  success  to  our  own  good 
“ fortune;  had  a negress  slave  been  in  thy  place,  she  ha<l  done  as  much  as  thee ! 

“ Was  it  not  thou  who,  in  writing  to  me,  didst  place  thy  name  before  mine?  AVas 
“ it  not  ibou  who  wrotesi  to  obtain  in  marriage  my  aunt  Aasiya,  pretending,  in- 
“ deed,  that  thou  wast  a descendant  from  Salit,  the  son  of  .Mxl  Allah  Ihn  Abbas? 
“Thou  hast  undertaken,  infamous  wretch!  to  mount  where  thou  canst  not 
“ reach!”  On  this  Abu  .Muslim  seized  him  by  the  hand,  which  he  kissed  and 
pressed,  offering  excuses  for  his  conduct ; but  al-MansiWs  last  words  to  him 
were  : “ May  God  not  spare  me,  if  I spare  thee!”  He  then  clapped  his  hands, 
on  which  the  assassins  rushed  out  upon  .\bil  .Muslim  and  struck  him  with  their 
.swords;  al-Mansur  exclaiming  all  the  time:  “Gtxl  cut  your  hands  off,  rascals! 
“strike!”  On  receiving  the  first  blow,  Abu  Muslim  said  : “Commander  of  the 
“ faithful ! spare  me,  that  1 may  be  useful  against  thy  enemies.”  But  the  khalif 
replieil : “ May  God  never  spare  me  if  I do  ! where  have  I a greater  enemy  than 
“ thee  ?”  The  murder  of  .\bu  Muslim  was  |ierpctrated  on  Thursday,  the  ‘i4th 
of  Shaahan,  A.  II.  137  (February,  \.  D.  755),  or  by  other  statements  on  the 
27lh  of  the  month;  or  on  Wednesday  the  22nd;  others  again  say  that  he  was 
put  to  death  in  the  year  13Gor  140.  This  occurred  at  Bumiyat  al-Madain,  a 
village  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Tigris  and  in  llie  neighbourhood  of  al-Anbar; 
it  is  counted  as  one  of  tlie  .Wailtihis,  or  cities  built  by  the  Persian  King.  AV'hen 
-Aim  IMuslim  was  slain,  his  laxly  was  rolled  up  in  a carpet,  and  soon  after,  Jaafar 
Ihn  llanzala  entered  (22).  “What  think  you  of  Abu  Muslim?”  said  the  khalif 
to  him.  “Commander  of  the  faithful,”  answered  tlic  other,  “ if  you  have  fver 
“ the  misfortune  to  pull  a single  hair  out  of  his  head,  there  is  iio  resource  for 
“ you  but  to  kill  him,  and  to  kill  him  and  to  kill  him  again.” — “ God  has  given 
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“ thei'  nndei'SUnding;”  replied  al-Mausur,  “here  he  is  in  the  carpet."  On  see- 
inf’  him  dead,  Jaaf'ar  said  : “ Commander  of  the  faithful ! count  this  as  the  first 
“ dav  of  your  reign.”  Al-Mansur  then  recite*!  this  verse ; 

She  threw  away  her  staff  [of  (rocri)  and  found  repose  after  a lonj;  journey:  she  felt 
as  the  traveller  on  his  return,  when  his  eyes  are  delighted  {by  Ihe  sight  of  homt]  (23). 

After  this  he  turned  towards  the  |>ersons  ptesent,  and  recited  these  lines  over 
the  prostrate  body : 

Thou  didst  pretend  that  our  debt  towards  thee  could  never  be  paid  I receive  now  thy 
account  in  full,  O .AbO  Mujriiii  (2V) ! Drink  of  that  draught  which  thou  didst  so  often 
serve  to  others ; a draught  more  bitter  to  the  throat  than  gall. 

Different  opinions  were  held  respecting  Ahu  Muslim’s  origin  : some  stated  tliat 
he  was  of  .Arabian  descent,  others  of  Persian,  and  others  again  of  Kurdish.  It 
is  in  allusion  to  the  last  opinion  tlial  Abu  Dul&ma  (tee  vol.  I.  page  nVt)  said  : 

O Abi  Mujrim ! Cod  never  replaces  by  afflictions  the  favours  which  he  grants  to  his 
creatures,  unless  his  creatures  misapply  them.  Ah  I thou  wouldst  meditate  treason 
against  the  empire  of  al-MansdrI  Is  it  not  true  that  thy  own  progenitors,  the  Kurds, 
were  always  a race  of  traitors?  Thou  didst  menace  me  with  death,  AbA  Mujrim!  but 
that  lion  with  which  thou  didst  threaten  me,  has  turned  upon  thyself  I 

RUmiya  was  built  by  Alexander  Zil  'l-Karnain  vvlien  he  was  stopping  at  al- 
iVfadain,  after  having  traversed  die  earth  from  west  to  east,  as  die  Creator  in- 
forms us  in  the  Koran  (2,'>).  He  chose  no  odier  place  of  residence  in  die  earth 
than  al-Madain,  where  he  then  built  Rdmiya;  but  this  God  knows  licst!  (2G) 


it)  The  autograph  has 

[2  This  vu  the  celcbr«tAd  vixir  of  Anuxhin»in.  Sm  D'Herbelot'x  Bib.  orient.  ficti'iiGB  Hibir. 

(3)  This  Diord  is  vritt«n  in  th«  aulogrtpb  with  « point  on  the 

(4}  The  autograph  hat 

(B)  See  vol.  1.  page 444. 

(6)  Literally:  **Thii  it  a ealaatiiT  of  the  calaniiiict a cofomon  eipreaiion  uted  in  ipeaking  of  mighty 
men  and  beroet. 

(7)  ThePtopItof  the  House:  that  it,  the  members  of  the  family  of  Muhammad.  The  partuant  of  Ali  natu- 
rally tuppoted  that  it  was  his  detcendants  who  were  meant,  and  they  joined  in  the  conspiracy.  Dut  at  al-Abbls 
was  an  uncle  of  Muhammad,  the  Abbatidct  pretended  that  they  alto  were  People  of  the  House,  and  they  thus 
usurped  the  throne.  It  was  precisely  the  equivocalncst  of  the  term  which  induced  the  Abbasidei  to  employ  it. 

18)  Ardashir  overthrew  the  Ashkanian  dynasty  and  founded  that  of  the  Slilnidcs. 
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9;  The  following  long  ptMOgr  b iransLatod  from  the  text  of  tbe  autograph  MS.,  in  whirb  it  ia  wriiiou  on 

the  margin  of  iho  page.  It  eilaU  aUo  in  one  of  the  MSS.  of  the  Bib.  du  Roi.  but  as  I bad  some  doubts  of  iis 

autheiilicitf,  1 suppressed  it.  The  original  text  shall  be  given  with  Uie  supplementary  notes  and  rorreetions 
which  are  to  accompany  the  Arabic  edition. 

(10)  He  thus  deceived  the  Shiites  and  drew  them  over  to  his  party.  They  imagined  that  he  intended  to  placr 
a descendant  of  Muhammad  on  the  throne,  whilst  his  real  design  wias  to  establish  on  It  a descendant  of  al>Ab- 
bls,  Muhammad’s  uncle.  Abbis  and  Muhammad  were  both  descended  from  HAshim,  who  was  grandfather  of 
the  one  and  great<^randfalhcr  of  the  other. 

(f<)  Ththlatory  of  Abh  Muslim's  proceedings  will  be  found  in  Abh  'l-Fedl,  Price,  el-MakIn,  etc. 
flo«  Tol.  I.  page  438. 

(13)  Here  In  the  autograph  MS.  are  inserted  these  words:  L*  Jllj  O-JiL  U OoJLf  J.J, 

**  If'*  ***  asked  bow  he  attained  to  such  an  authority  as  be  then  possessed,  to 

**  which  be  replied : *!  never  put  off  till  Io>^oitow  the  business  of  to-day.*  *'~Then  follow  two  pasuges  con- 

taining some  insigDiBcanl  anecdotes  from  at-Zamakhshari’s  Rabt  ai-Abrdr;  they  are  not  in  Ibn  KhalUkAn's 
band,  but  in  that  of  the  person  who  inserted  in  the  life  of  Saif  al-lslAm  Toghtikin,  a passage  from  a supposed 
author.  In  ad-dln  Ibn  AsAkir.  This  person's  additions  do  not  seem  to  merit  great  coDfidence. 

(14)  The  autograph  has  sjlJU  tnd  the  .Hardsid  as  in  the  printed  ten. 

(15)  Seevol.  I.  page  100. 

(16)  Here  the  author  has  another  passage  added  in  the  margin,  and  which  is  found  also  in  some  of  the  other 
copies.  As  it  U in  contradiction  with  what  precedes  and  what  follows.  1 suppressed  it  in  the  Arabic  text,  but 
shall  give  it  here  in  English : *'  This  has  some  similarity  with  what  is  related  of  one  of  the  Alldes.  Muhammad 
**  Ibn  Abd  Allah  Ibn  al-flatan  Ibn  All  Iba  Abi  TAlib  (or  his  brother  Ibrahim  Ibn  Abd  Allah),  who,  when  he 
**  revolted  against  Abb  Jaafar  al-Manitlr.  recited  these  lines: 

M see  a fire  blazing  on  the  heights  and  lighting  up  the  country  round.  The  sons  of  al-AbbAs  mind  it 

* not,  but  pass  ibeir  night  In  ifaht)  seenrity  and  enjoyment.  They  slumber  as  Omaiya  did,  and  like  him 

* they  will  awaken  to  avert  the  danger,  wl^n  il  is  too  late.’ 

**  I.ei  us  return  to  our  subject:  Ibn  Saiylr  awaited  MarwAn's  answer,  which  at  length  arrived;  it  contained 
“ these  words : * We  were  sleeping  when  we  gave  you  the  government  of  KhorasAii ; he  that  is  present  sees 
“ * what  the  absent  does  not.  Cut  off  the  wart  which  is  before  you.’  On  reading  these  words.  Nasr  said: 
**  * I told  you  that  he  could  be  of  no  assistance  * He  then  wrote  to  him  a second  (third)  time.” 

(17)  The  autograph  has  in  the  margin : 

(18)  He  had  remained  in  concealment  for  some  time,  lest  the  Omaiyides  should  put  him  to  death.  See 
Abft  T-FfdA. 

(19)  Abh  Abd  Allah  M^sHm  Ibn  Kutaiba  Ibn  Muslim  Ibn  Amr  Ibn  al-Uaslii  a member  of  the 

tribe  of  BAhila,  a native  of  KborasAn,  and  the  father  of  Said  Ibn  Muslim,  was  governor  of  Basra  under  Valid 
Ibn  Omar  Ibn  Hubaira,  in  the  reign  of  MarwAii  al-IllmAr  (the  last  of  the  Omaiyide  dynasty  in  the  East;.  He 
held  again  the  same  post  in  the  reign  of  Abh  Jaafar  aUMans6r.  His  conduct  as  an  emir  was  marked  by  great 
prudence  and  justice.  His  death  took  place  A.H.  149  (A.D.  766). — (ATujdm.) 

(90^  Kutuh  al-.Valdhim.  See  M.  de  Sacy’s  Chr€ttoiMthit.  tom.  II.  p.  998. 

(21)  See  at  the  end  of  this  article. 

(22)  Jaafar  Ibn  Haniala.one  of  at-Mansar's  generals,  was  a native  of  NahrawAn.  In  A.H.  139  (A.D.  756-7.1 
be  commanded  an  expedition  to  .Malaliya.— (jVujdm.) 

(23)  See  the  observations  on  this  verse  in  vol.  I.  pp.221  and  672. 

(24)  Abd  Jfu;rim  means  father  of  a villain;  U is  a sort  of  pun  on  the  name  of  .ffus/tm. 
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25^  Koud.  XVItl.  93. 

!36i  Ibii  khillik&n  to  hove  hnd  • vagiif  kno^kdgf  of  ihf  founding  of  SrlrnrU  by  S^lrurusNirator,  oof 
of  Aleiand4T  the  Oreai'*  generalit.  It  t«  well  known  that  Ihf  ron<|ur«l  of  Babylon  by  Sfiruruf  favp  rl>e  to 
Ihe  pra  of  the  SHeuctdr.  called  alM>  by  the  Arabs  the  era  of  7A  ’l•'Karnaill.  — Mirkhaund  attributes  tl»e  fouiH 
dation  of  Rhmiya  to  AnfishimAn.  who  built  it  on  the  prerise  model  of  Aiiliorli.  Her  l)e  Harr's  .Vemoire  lur 
lea  antfiyuit^a  de  la  Perte,  p.  R3G.  In  a note  to  the  Frenrh  translation  of  Abb  ‘l-l’edi's  Ceojrrapby,  N.  Rei- 
naud  indiraies  Ihe  <^en  cities  of  which  al-MadAin  was  rom|»oscd. 


inN  M BATV  THE  KlIATIU. 

The  khatih,  or  preacher,  Ahu  Yahya  Alid  ar-Rahiin  Ihn  Muhammad  Ihn  Ismail 
Ihn  Xiiltala  al-Hiidiiki  al-Fariki,  the  aulhorof  ihe  celehralwl  khothiu,  or  sermons, 
.MI7  was  a perfei  l maslei'  ol'  all  ihc  seicnecs  eonneiiwl  with  general  lileraliii'c.  Thi’ 
divine  grarc  lieslowed  upon  him  is  eonspieuons  in  his  kholban,  which  are  unani- 
mously considered  as  unrivalled  and  which  ix-main  a pnK)l'  nol  only  of  his  exten- 
sive learning,  hut  of  his  fine  genius,  lie  was  a native  of  Maiyalarikin,  and  he 
held  the  post  of  khalib  at  Aleppo.  In  that  city  he  met  Ahu  'l-Taiyih  al-MiUa- 
nahhi  at  the  court  of  Saif  ad-Uawlat,  and  learned  from  him,  it  is  said,  a numher  of 
his  |MX*ms.  .As  Saif  ad-l)awlat  was  frequently  warring  against  the  enemies  of  the 
faith,  a large  portion  of  the  khntib's  sermons  are  on  the  duty  of  holv  warfare, and 
were  intended  hy  him  to  stimulate  the  jtcople  and  eneonrage  them  to  support 
that  prince.  Ihn  Nuhata  was  a man  of  gn‘at  holiness,  and  he  once  dreamt  that 
he  was  standing  in  the  eemeiery,  when  the  Prophet  appearcti  to  him  and  said, 
|K)inting  to  the  tombs  ; “O  khatih  ! what  sayest  thou  7”  “ And  I replied,”  sjtid 

Ilm  Nuhata  : '' They  fell  mt  of  the  state  to  uiiich  they  are  rome:  and  were  they 
■■  able  to  speak,  they  would  do  so : they  hare  drunk  Ihe  bitter  nt/i  of  death,  and  are 
“ now  as  if  they  had  never  rejnieed  the  eyes  of  their  friends — as  if  they  had  never 
“ been  counted  amony  the  living,  lie  who  gave  them  speech  has  brought  them  to 
“ silence;  he  who  created  them  has  caused  them  to  perish  : but  as  he  wore  them  out, 
“ so  will  he  renew  them ; ns  he.  scattered  their  frame,  so  will  he  reunite  it  (1).”  The 
Prophet  then  s[iat  in  his  mouth,  and  the  khalib  awoke  with  a brightness  on  his 
fare  which  had  not  Iteen  there  before  : he  then  related  his  dream  and  mentioned 
that  tlie  Prophet  had  honoured  him  with  the  title  of  khatih.  For  ciglitcen  days 
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after,  lie  lived  williout  eating  or  drinking,  hv  llie  grace  of  tliat  apitlle.  The 
khotba  from  which  the  foregoing  jiassage  i»  taken  continues  to  lie  known  bv  the 
title  of  al-khotba  al-iiwndmiya  (^the  sermon  of  Ihe  rmon).  The  only  historian  in 
whose  works  I have  liccn  able  to  discover  the  date  of  llie  khalib's  birth  and 
death,  is  Ibn  al-Azrak  al-Fariki,  who  says  in  his  History  of  Maiyalarikin  : “ Ibn 
“ Mulkita  was  l)orn  A.  11.  335  (A.  D.  and  he  died  A.  II.  374  (A.  1). 

“ ‘.184-.5)  at  Maiyalarikin,  in  which  citv  be  was  interred.”  I read  the  following 
passage  in  a collection  of  anecdotes:  “ The  vizir  Abu 'l-Knsim  Ibn  al-Maghribi 
“ said  : ‘ I saw  the  khatib  Ibn  Nulaita  in  a drt:ani,  after  his  death,  and  I asked 
“ him  how  Gtxl  had  treated  him  ; to  which  he  ix'plietl : * A leaf  was  handed  to 
“ me  on  which  llicsc  two  lines  were  written  in  red  letters  : 

• Before  this,  thou  wert  in  safely,  but  Uwlay  thou  art  doubly  safe.  Pardon  is  not  for 
‘ the  worker  of  good ; it  is  only  for  the  transgressor  I' 

“ 1 then  awoke,  repeating  these  verses.”  — Hiidiiki  means  belonging  to  Hii- 
(IJlka,  a branch  of  the  tribe  of  Kudaa ; but  Ibn  Kiitaiba  says,  in  his  History  of 
the  Poets,  tliat  Hudak  is  a branch  of  the  tribe  of  Aiyad  ; Go<l  knows  l>e$t! 


(1)  I bavc  given  ihr  and  translation  of  this  srrmon  in  the  JourpMif  Aiiotiqtu  for  January,  1840. 


AL-KADl  L-FADIL. 

-Abu  Ali  Alid  ai^Rahim  al-Lakhmi  al-Askalani  (a  number  of  the  tribe  of  Lakhm 
anil  a native  of  .l*m(o»),  generally  known  by  the  title  of  al-Kadi  ’l-Fadil  'the  ta- 
lented kddi';  and  suniamed  Mujir  ad-din  (the  jiroteetur  of  religioii;,  was  the  son  of 
al-Kadi  ’l-.kshraf  (the  most  noble  kddi)  Baba  ad^clin  ,\bu  ’1-Majd  Ali,  who  was  tlie 
son  of  al-Kadi’s-Said((/ie/brfumifr  liddt,  Abu  Muhammad  Muhammad  Ibn  al-Hasan 
Ibn  al-Hasan(l)  Ibn  Ahmad  Ibn  al-Faraj(2)  Ibn  Ahmad. — Al-Kadi  'l-Fadil,  sur- 
iiamcd  also  al-Misri  because  he  resided  in  Misr,  or  Egypt,  was  vizir  to  the  sultan 
al-Malik  an-^asir  Salah  ad-din,  by  whom  he  was  always  treated  with  the  very 
higliest  favour.  As  a writer  of  epistles  he  reached  pie-emincnce  and  surjiassctl 
every  predecessor ; and  in  bis  productions,  numerous  as  they  were,  he  constantly 
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displayed  novel  beauties  of  style  and  thought.  I have  been  informed  by  a man  of 
talent  and  veracity,  who  was  well  acquainted  witli  every  thing  respecting  the 
Kadi,  that  the  Ixtoks  containing  the  rough  draughts  of  his  epistles,  and  the 
308  loose  sheets  on  which  his  tditkas  (memoranda)  were  written,  would  c-crtainly  form 
a collection  of  one  hundred  volumes,  and  that  the  greater  part  of  these  docu- 
ments arc  masterpieces.  The  kdlili  Imad  ad-diri  al-lspahani  speaks  of  him  in 
the  Khartda  in  tliese  terms  : “ He  was  the  master  of  the  pen  and  of  lucid  ex- 
“ pression  T.3),  of  eloquence,  and  of  language ; his  genius  was  brilliant,  his 
“ sagacity  penetrating,  and  his  style  marked  by  originality  and  beauty.  His 
“ abilities  were  so  great  that  we  know  not  of  any  ancient  writers  who  could 
“ have  entered  into  competition  with  him  or  even  approached  him,  had  they 
“ lived  in  the  same  time.  He  was  like  the  law  of  Muhammad,  which  annulled 
“ every  preceding  law  and  became  itself  llic  basis  of  all  science ; to  him  be- 
“ longed  novelty  of  thought,  originality  of  ideas,  display  of  brilliancy,  and  pro- 
“ duction  of  the  fairest  flowers;  it  was  he  who  conducted  the  empire  by  his 
“ counsels,  and  fastened  the  pearls  (of  tlylc)  on  the  Uiiead  (of  discourse):  whet 
“ he  pleased,  he  could  compose  in  a day,  nay  in  a single  hour,  documents 
“ which,  were  they  preserved,  would  be  considered  by  masters  of  the  epistolary 
“ art  as  the  most  precious  materials  they  could  possess.  How  far  w'as  Koss  (4) 
“ beneath  him  in  eloquence,  and  Kais  (5)  in  prudence  ! Com|>ared  with  him 
“ in  generosity,  what  was  Hatim(6)?  and  in  hravery,  what  was  Amr?(7).”  He 
then  continues  his  culogium  in  the  highest  terms. — We  shall  give  here  a letter 
by  al-Kadi  'l-Fadil,  addressed  to  Salah  ad-din  and  presented  to  him  by  the  khat(b 
(preacher)  of  Aidab  (8);  in  it  he  recommends  the  bearer  as  a proper  person  to 
fill  the  place  of  preacher  at  al-Karak(9):  “ May  God  preserve  the  sultan  al- 
“ Malik  an-Nasir  and  fortify  him ; may  He  grant  a favourable  acceptance  to  his 
“ acts  and  make  them  fructify;  may  He  crush  his  enemies  unawares,  when  they 
“ slumljcr  by  day  or  sleep  by  night ! and  may  He  quell  their  insolence  by 
“ means  of  his  servant’s  sword  and  cast  them  prostrate!  This  letter,  bearing 
“ the  humble  service  of  thy  slave,  will  l>e  presented  by  the  khattb  of  Aidab, 
“ forced  to  quit  that  place  which  was  for  him  an  unpleasant  and  inconvenient 
“ residence.  Having  heard  of  those  victories,  tlie  fame  of  which  has  fdled  the 
“ earth,  and  which  entitle  thee  to  the  gratitude  of  its  inhabitants,  he  al>andoned 
“ the  burning  atmosphere  and  the  salt  soil  of  Aidab,  and  travelled  forth  in  a 
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“ iiiglil  of  ho[ie,  hriiiiaiit  as  day ; judge  llien  whal  llie  morning  itself  must 
“ lie!  lie  is  anxious  to  obtain  the  preacliership  of  al-Karak,  for  he  is  a 
“ preacher;  and  he  employs  the  mediation  of  thy  humhle  servant  to  address 
“ this  rc<iucst,  which  can  be  easily  granted.  He  removes  from  Egypt  to 
“Syria,  from  Aidah  to  al-Karak;  a change  singular  enough : but  poverty  im- 
“ |K-ls  with  violence;  his  family  being  large  and  his  me.ins  small.  The  bounty 
“ of  God  to  mankind  in  preserving  our  soveivigii  master  is  most  gracious. 
“ .\dien.” — In  one  of  his  epistles  he  describes,  in  the  following  original  strain, 
a castle  situated  on  a loftv  hill  (10;:  “This  castle  is  an  eagle  among  precipices; 
“ a star  in  the  clouds;  a head  turhaned  with  vapours;  a finger  which,  when 
“ dyed  hy  the  rays  of  the  evening,  has  for  its  nail  the  new  moon.”  His  eoinpo- 
sitioms  abound  in  originality  and  beauty;  he  wrote  also  some  good  poetry,  such, 
for  instance,  as  the  piece  he  nx'ited  on  arriving  at  the  Euphrates  in  the  retinue 
of  the  sultan  Salfih  ad-ilin,  and  in  which  he  expres-ses  his  desire  of  again  seeing 
the  Nile  of  Egypt : 

Bear  from  me  a message  to  the  Nile;  tell  it  I never  could  quench  my  thirst  with 
water  from  the  Eu|>hrates.  Ask  my  heart  if  1 say  the  truth  ; it  will  be  a sufficient  wit- 
ness for  me,  even  did  my  eyes  withhold  their  tears.  0 my  heart!  how  many  Sulhm'nas 
hast  thou  left  there  after  thee,  but  God  forbid  that  thou  sup|>ort  thy  sorrows  with  pa- 
tient resignation  (Jamil)  (11). 

lie  often  recited  the  following  verses: 

When  the  eyes  of  Fortune  guard  you,  sleep  without  fear,  for  places  of  danger  are 
then  pl.ices  of  safety.  Pursue  the  phoenii:,  fortune  will  serve  you  as  a net;  take  the 
constellation  of  Orion  for  a steed,  fortune  will  be  your  bridle. 

The  following  linos  weiv  composed  hy  him : 

We  passed  the  night  in  the  gratification  of  our  desires;  but  there  are  pleasures 
which  it  is  nut  possible  to  describe.  Tho  guardian  of  our  door  was  the  night,  and  we 
said  to  her:  “ Leave  us  not,  or  the  morning  will  break  in." 

I have  c.vprossod  this  idea  in  a distich  w Inch  runs  as  follows : 

What  a night  of  pleasure  we  passed  at  the  mountaiu-fixit  1 to  describe  it  would  far 
eicewi  my  power,  I said  to  the  night:  "Thou  art  the  guardian  of  our  door;  leave  us 
“ not,  for  we  dread  the  breaking  in  of  the  dawn." 

.\1-K.\di  ’l-Fadil  eom|K>sed  a great  c|uantity  of  poetry.  He  was  horn  at  .\sca- 
lon  on  the  15th  of  the  latter  Jumada,  A.H.  529  (April,  A.D.  1135);  his  fathei- 
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held  for  some  lime  the  post  of  kadi  at  the  city  of  Raisan  (12) ; and  for  this  n-a- 
soii,  all  the  familv  received  ihe  surname  of  al-liaisani.  In  the  life  of  al-.Mii- 
wallak  Yilsiif  Ihn  al-Khallal,  we  shall  relate  how  ahKadi  'l-Fadil  hofjan  the 
world,  and  how  he  went  to  Egypt,  where  he  was  employed  to  draw  up  docu- 
ments in  the  chancery-ofTtce  hv  al-Khallal ; it  is  not  therefore  neirssary  for  us 
to  repeal  the  same  an-ount  here.  He  was  then  attached  to  the  service  of  the 
sultan  at  Alexandria,  where  he  remained  for  some  lime.  The  jurisconsult 
Dniara  al-Yamajii  speaks  of  him  in  his  work  on  the  history  of  the  Egyptian 
viiirs,  cntiticil  an-Ntikal  al-Axriija,  where  he  gives  tlie  life  of  al-Aadil  Ihn 
as-Salih  Ihn  Kuzzik  : “ Among  the  actions,”  says  he,  “ whieh  redound  to  his 
“ 'al-AAIil's)  honour,  and  merit  to  Ix^  enregislered  in  the  history  of  his  life — 
“ or  rather,  I should  say,  incomparahly  the  lx*st  deed  he  ever  [x-rforme<l  and  a 
“ favour  (to  the  world)  not  to  be  repaid — was  his  despatching  an  ord<-r  to  the 
“ governor  of  Alexandria,  with  directions  to  send  al-Kadi  'l-Fadil  to  court ; 
“ after  which  ho  uxik  him  in  his  service  and  employed  him  as  his  secretary 
“ in  the  army  oHiee.  lie  thus  planted  a tree  from  which  not  only  the  state,  hut 
“ religion  drew  prolit;  a blessed  tree  of  rapid  growth  and  firmly  rixited,  Ix'aring 
“ its  hranches  to  the  sky,  and  furnishing  good  fruit  at  all  seasons,  by  the  per- 
“ mission  of  the  Lord.”  A\'c  have  alre.idy  mentioned  that  subtequeiithj  to  Ihit^ 
he  was  ap|x>inted  vizir  by  Salah  ad-din,  and  gradually  mounted  in  favour  till 
that  sultan’s  death.  During  the  reign  of  al-Malik  al-Aziz,  the  son  and  suc- 
cessor of  that  prince,  al-Kadi  ’l-Fadil  maintained  his  rank  and  innnence ; al- 
Malik  al-Aziz’s  son,  al-Malik  al-Mansiir,  llicn  succecdetl  to  the  throne  in  i-onsc- 
qucncc  of  the  measures  taken  by  his  uncle  al-Malik  al-Afdal  Nur  ad-din  ; and 
al-Kadi  ’l-Fadil  continued  to  hold  his  rank  and  honours  to  the  last  moment  of 
his  life.  He  expin-d  suddenly  at  Cairn  on  the  eve  of  W ednesday,  the  7lh  of 
the  latter  Rabi,  A.  H.  59C  (January,  A. D.  1200),  at  the  time  of  al-Malik  al-Aa- 
dil’s  entry  into  that  city,  when  taking  possession  of  Egypt.  He  was  burietl 
the  next  morning  in  the  mausoleum  bearing  his  name,  and  situated  in  the  lesser 
Karafa  Cemetery,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Mukaltam.  1 visited  his  tonih  more  than 
once,  and  I saw  the  date  of  his  death,  as  it  is  here  given,  engraved  on  the 
marble  enclosure  which  surrounds  the  monument.  He  was  one  of  the  orna- 
ments of  the  age,  and  time  will  not  readily  prixliice  another  fit  to  replace  him. 
He  founded  a madrasa  at  Cairo  in  the  street  called  Darb  al-UMkhiya,  and  I 
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|K-aisttJ  a note  in  his  own  handwriting,  wherein  it  was  staled  that  on  Saturday, 
the  first  of  Muharram,  A.  H.  580  (April,  A.  D.  I ISA),  this  establishment  was 
first  opened  for  the  instruction  of  pupils.  — As  for  his  surname,  his  family  sav 
that  it  was  Muhi  ad-din  (mn’iw  of  rcliijion},  but  in  a document  addressed  to  him 
hy  Ihn  Alii  Vsriln  (see  pafje  32;,  I find  him  styled  Mujir  ad-din.' — His  son  Abu 
'l-Ahbas  .Ahmad,  snrnained  al-Kadi  akAshraf  Baha  ad-din  (the  moil  noble  luldi. 
the  lustre  of  the  faith)  lived  in  high  favour  with  the  princes  (of  the  family  of 
Snidb  ad-dill);  he  was  most  assiduous  in  learning  Traditions  and  indefatigable 
in  collecting  books.  His  birth  took  place  at  Cairo  in  the  monlli  of  Muharram, 
A.H.  573  (July,  A.D.  1 177),  and  he  died  at  the  same  city  on  the  eve  of  Monday, 
the  7th  of  the  latter  Jiimada,  A.H.  643  'October,  A.D.  124.5).  He  was  buried 
at  the  side  of  Ids  fallicr’s  tomb.  Al-Kadi  al-Ashraf,  having  been  commissioned 
by  the  prince  al-Mnlik  al-Kamil  Ibii  al-Malik  al-Aadil  Ibn  ^kiyiib  to  proceed  from 
Cairo  on  a mission  to  Baglidad,  be  addressed  to  the  vizir  these  lines  of  his  own 
composing  : 

O my  lord  vizir  J you  whose  favours  dissolve  the  pact  which  bound  me  to  adverse 
fortune!  How  can  I thank  yon  for  your  kindness,  feeling  Uiat  I can  hardly  sustain  the  10(^ 
honour  conferred  upon  me.  Those  favours  are  light  in  your  hands,  but  their  burden  is 
weighty  on  the  shoulders  (13)  of  those  who  receive  them. 


!1)  'Die  aulograph  has  -«^l_ 
ill  Ihe  lutogTaph. 


(3}  We  have  here  in  the  origiiial  a good  ftpceinifn  of  Iniid  ad-dln'a  style,  with  iu  beauticc  and  iu  faulti; 
hut  the  former  vaobU  in  translatioo,  and  the  latter  beccMne  still  more  glaring.  One  or  two  passages  in  thU 
rtiraet  are  so  highly  figurative  that  it  is  impossible  to  render  them  literally  into  any  European  language. 

(4)  See  voL  I.  page  137. 

(3}  Kais  Ibn  Zubair  al<Ahsi  is  the  person  meant  in  the  proverbial  expression  : lAreirder  lAan  ilTiii's.  He  look 
an  active  part  in  tbc  war  of  D&hls  and  Gbabra.  jsee  Rasmussen’s  Addilamenia:  Xhth’i-Ytdi't  ni$t,  AnitUInm. 
p.  141. 

Id)  This  is  the  celebrated  Hitim  al*Tal. 

Amr  the  son  of  Malih,  of  the  tribe  of  SisA,  a contemporary  of  Muhammad,  was  surnained  for  hU  bravery 
.llutdih  al^Aiinna  (Ae  fAor  playt  %cith  the  tpear  pointt). — (See  Rasmussen's  Additomenta  ad  hht.  At.) 

•iR)  Tbc  town  of  AidAb  is  situated  on  tbe  western  eoast  of  the  Red  Sea.  in  lat.  2S”  S'.  Berghaus  has 
■iinltted  it  in  his  map  of  Egypt  and  Arabia. 

x9)  Karak  or  Kerek  lies  to  the  cast  of  the  southern  eilremily  of  the  Dead  Sea. 

,10  Probably  Kalat  ATattAnh  (5(ar  Cosfie\  a fortress  situated  on  a lofty  hill  overloaking  tbe  Jordan. 
Berghaus  places  it  in  lat.  39*  ST*. 
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(It)  For  Ihc  lovei  of  Jamil  and  Itulbaina,  am  rol.  1.  ptfir  331.  It  may  br  prrrriird  that  ihr  kldi  haa  at- 
irmpird  a pun  in  ibia  tctk. 

(12)  Baiain  lira  abnul  nine  milea  aoulh  of  Labe  Tiberiai,  near  tbe  right  bank  of  the  Jordan. 

(13)  Literally:  f>n  Ihr  nerka.  In  Arable  they  tay,  Ae  Aunp  a fatour  on  Afa  neeA  ejii  ; an  cipreaaion 
equivalent  to  AaJJ  a^jl  Ae  eon/erred  a favour  on  Aim. 


IBN  JURAIJ. 

Ahit  Klialid  Abd  al-Malik,  surnamed  also  Abu  M-W  alid,  ihe  son  oC  AM  al- 
Aziz  Ibn  Jiiraij,  was  a native  of  Mckka,  and  a member,  by  adoption,  of  the  Iriix' 
ofKoraish  ; Omaiya  Ibn  KhMid  Ibn  Asid  being  his  patron.  According  to  anoihei- 
statement,  'his  grandfather)  Jnraij  was  a slave  to  0mm  Habib,  the  daiigbler  of 
.lultair  and  the  wife  of  Abd  al-Aziz  Ibn  Abd  Allah  Ibn  Kbalid  Ibn  Asid  Ibn  Abi 
'I-Eis  Ibn  Oniaiva ; and  for  this  reason  he  was  considered  as  the  matrla  of  the 
latter.  AM  al-Malik  was  one  of  the  most  celebrated  men  ' of  that  age)  for  bis 
learning ; it  is  said  that  he  was  tlie  first  who,  after  the  promulgation  of  Isla- 
mism,  composed  liooks.  He  freipiently  related  the  following  anecdote:  “ I 
“ was  in  Yemen  with  Maan  Ibn  Zaida  (1),  and  the  period  of  the  pilgrimage 
“ came  round  without  my  having  any  intention  of  making  it,  till  the  following 
“ verses  of  Omar  Ihn  .Abi  Rabia’s  (2)  came  suddenly  to  my  recollection: 

‘ Say  to  him,  I pray  you,  but  not  reproachfully ; Why  du  you  make  so  lung  a slay 
‘ in  Yemen  ? If  you  be  in  search  of  fortune  (3)  or  if  you  have  obtained  her  favours,  what 
‘ sum  have  you  received  for  neglecting  the  pilgrimage?’ 

“ 1 immediately  went  to  .Maan  and  told  him  that  it  was  my  intention  to 
“ make  the  pilgrimage,  on  which  he  asked  me  what  could  have  induced  me  to 
“ form  such  a design,  as  I never  hefoie  had  spoken  to  him  on  the  subject.  I 
“ then  related  to  him  the  circumstance  and  repeater!  Ibn  .Abi  Rabia’s  verses,  on 
“ winch  he  provided  me  with  the  expenses  of  my  journey  and  sent  me  off.”  Ibn 
Jnraij  was  Mrn  A. 11. .80  (A.D.  G99-700);  he  went  to  Baghdad  to  see  .Abu  Jaafar 
al-Mansur,  and  died  A.  II.  1 49  (A.  D.  7G6) ; some  say,  1 50  or  1 .'ll . 

(1)  nu  life  will  be  found  in  this  work. 

it)  The  life  of  Omar  Ibn  Abi  RabU  U glren  in  ibis  volume 

v3)  Read  in  the  Arabic  text. 
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\RD  \I.-MALIK  IBN  OMAIR. 

Abu  Omar, and  Abu  .Amr,  Abd  al-Malik  Ibn  Omair  Ibn  Snwaid,  surnanied  al- 
Kibti  al-Fai'si,was  a nirraljor  of  tlic  tribe  of  Lakbni  and  one  of  tbc  principal  inba- 
bitanl.s  of  Kiifa,  wliere  he  filletl  Uie  place  of  kadi  on  the  death  of  as-Shabi.  He 
ranked  aniotifj  the  most  distin^iii^bed  of  the  Tdbtt  and  wa^  also  one  of  the  most 
tnistwortby  as  a transmitter  of  Traditions.  He  saw  Ali  Ibn  Abi  Talib  and  gave 
Traditions  on  the  authority  of  Jabir  Ibn  Abd  Allah  (I).  The  following  circuni- 
stanec  of  his  life  is  related  bv  himself : “ I was  with  Abd  al-Malik  Ibn  Marwan 
“ at  tbc  castle  of  Kufa  when  the  head  of  Musab  Ibn  az-Zubair  was  brought  in 
“ and  presented  to  him.  On  seeing  me  shudder,  he  asked  me  what  was  the 
“ matter,  and  I replied  ; ‘ May  God  preserve  the  Commander  of  the  faithful ! I 
“ ‘ was  in  this  castle,  and  in  this  very  room,  with  Oliaid  Allah  Ibn  Ziad  when 
“ ‘ tbc  head  of  al-llusain  tlie  son  of  Ali  Ibn  Abi  Talib  was  placed  before  him ; 

“ ‘ 1 was  then  here  with  al-Mukhtar  Ibn  Abi  Oljaul  ath-Thakan,  when  Obaid 
“ ‘ Allah  Ibn  Ziiid's  bead  was  brought  to  him  ; I was  here  again  when  al-Aliikh- 
“ ‘ tAr’s  head  was  presented  to  Musab  Ibn  az-Zubair,  and  behold  now  the  head 
“ ‘ of  Musab!’  On  hearing  these  words,  Abd  al-Malik  rose  from  his  plaee  and 
“ ordered  the  pavilion  in  which  we  were  to  be  levelled  to  tlie  ground.”  Ihii 
Omair  was  at  one  time  taken  ill,  and  a person  sent  bis  excuses  for  not  going  to 
visit  him,  on  which  he  answered  : “1  cannot  ivproach  a person  for  not  visiting 
“ me,  whom  I myself  should  not  go  to  visit  were  be  sick.”  lie  died  on  or 
alxiut  A.  II.  136  (A.  D.  753- 'i\  aged  103  years. — The  relative  adjective  Kibli  is 
formed  from  Kibt:  he  possessed  an  excellent  race-horse  so  called,  and  from  this 
ciivumstance  he  derived  his  surname. — Farti  is  derived  from  Fars  (hone},  and  401 
was  applied  to  him  for  tlie  same  reason. 

1.1)  Abo  Abd  Allah  JAbir  Ibii  Abd  .\llab  Ibn  Amr  at^Sulami  aUAnaih  vaa  a naiivf  of  Medina  and  a Tradi- 
lionUt  of  greai  aulhorit;*  having  converaed  wiih  the  Prophet.  He  died  at  hia  native  place,  A.  H.  78  <A.  I>. 
697*8>  aged  aiiU-four  yean.— (Toh.  ot-MuhadiiUkln,) 
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IBN  AL-MAJlSHUi>. 

Aliu  Marwan  Abd  al-\lalik  Ihii  ALxl  al-Aziz  Ibn  Abd  Allah  Ibn  Abi  Salama 
al-Alajisbun,  the  Malikite  dootor,  was  a native  of  Medina  and  a rlient  to  the 
Miinkadirs,  a I'amily  which  drew  its  origin  from  Taim,  a descendant  of  Ko- 
raisli  : he  was  therefore  surnamed  al-Korashi,  at-Taimi,  al-Munkadiri ; he  Itore 
also  the  appellation  of  al-Aami  (the  because  he  did  not  possess  the  sense 

of  sigh),  or  hecausc  he  lost  it  towards  the  close  of  his  life.  His  ancestor  Abu 
Salama  was  surnamed  al-Majishiin,  but  his  teal  name  is  uncertain ; some  say 
that  he  was  called  Maimun,  and  others,  Dinar.  Ihn  al-Majishun  studied  ju- 
risprudence under  his  father  Alxl  al-Azk,  the  im.im  Malik,  and  others.  Hi' 
took  great  pleasure  in  hearing  vocal  music,  and  to  this,  Ahmad  Ihn  Hanital 
hears  testimony  ; “ He  came  to  visit  us,”  said  he,  “ and  was  accompanied  by  a 
“ person  whose  business  it  was  to  sing  to  him."  He  was  also  noted  for  his 
talent  as  a narrator  of  anecdotes  and  for  the  purity  of  his  style:  relative  to  this 
it  is  related  that,  when  the  imam  as-Shafi  conversed  with  him  (oil  literature^, 
the  (lersons  presctit  understood  very  little  of  what  they  said ; the  reason 
was  that  as-Shafi  had  acquired  his  kuowletlge  of  pure  Arabic  by  living  for 
some  time  in  the  desert  with  the  tribe  of  Hudail,  and  Ihn  al-Majishtin  had 
Icarticd  it  in  the  same  manner  from  the  tribe  of  Kalb,  who  were  his  relations 
bv  the  mother’s  side.  It  was  said  by  Yahya  Ibn  Ahmad  Ibn  al-Muaddal : 
“ When  I rellect  that  AIkI  al-Malik's  tongue  must  sooner  or  later  moulder  into 
“ dust,  the  world  loses  its  value  in  my  sight.”  The  same  |terson  being  asked 
how  great  was  the  dilTerence  between  his  own  talent  as  a correct  speaker  and 
that  of  his  master  Abd  al-Malik,  he  made  this  reply:  “ The  tongne  of  Abd  al- 
“ Malik,  when  embarrassed,  was  more  lively  than  mine  when  animated  ;!).” 
Ibn  al-Majishun  died  A.  11.  213  (A.D.  828-9  , but  it  is  mentioned  by  Abd  Omar 
Ibn  Abd  al-Barr  (2)  tJiat  bis  death  took  place  in  212;  others  again  place  this 
event  iti  214. — Mdjifbiin  signifies  tinged  icit/i  a rote  colour,  or,  according  to 
some,  tinged  with  while  and  red;  it  w'as  the  surname  of  Ahu  Yusuf  Yakub  the 
son  of  Ahil  Salama  Abd  al-Malik’s  great-grandfather,  and  the  uncle  of  Altd  al- 
Malik’s  father.  This  surname  was  given  him  by  Sukaina  the  daughter  of  al-Hu- 
sain  Ibn  Abi  'I’alib  : 3),  and  it  passed  to  all  his  childtx'ti  atid  to  those  of  his  hro- 
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liter.  But  the  origin  of  this  appellation  has  Ihhui  explainet)  in  another  manner: 
as  they  were  originally  from  Ispahan,  they  used  to  salute  one  another,  when 
they  met,  with  the  woihIs  shdni  and  they  were  railed  Mttjtsinhi  for  that 

reason  f4)  : this  wc  give  on  the  authority  of  the  lidfh  Abu  Bakr  Ahmad  Ihn 
Ibrahim  al-Juijani.  It  was  said  by  Ahu  Dawud  (5)  that  Ibn  abMajishun  did 
not  understand  the  Traditions,  and  Ibn  al-Barki  (G)  relates  that  a man  having 
requested  bim  to  go  and  see  Al>d  nUMalik,  he  went  and  found  that  he  had  n<» 
conception  of  what  a Tradition  was.  Muhammad  Ibn  Saad  mentions  him  in 
his  greater  Tabukdt^  and  says ; “ He  had  a knowledge  of  jurisprudence  and 
“handed  down  orally  traditional  information.’* — Munkadiri  means  descemled 
from  al-'Munkadir  the  son  of  Abd  Allah  Ihn  lludair,  a member  of  the  family  of 
Taim,  which  is  a branch  of  the  tribe  of  Kot'aisli.  He  was  the  father  of  the 
.Muhammad,  Abu  Bakr,  and  Omar,  whose  history  is  given  in  full  bv  Ibn  Kn- 
lailia,  in  the  Kitdb  nl-Madnfy  under  the  head  of  }fuhammad  Jim  al-Mtmkadir  (7). 


In  ihi»  ptuage  all  ihr  MSS.  fircpt  the  auto^aph  arc  wrung;  for  ^IjLj  mun  road  and 

for 

^S)  Thif  pomon’ii  lifo  is  givon  by  Ibn  Khallikin. 

i3)  Her  life  vlll  be  found  In  ?ol.  1.  page  581. 

^4)  I have  not  been  able  to  discover  what  tbe  words  sAdnt  and  HdJishUn  ma>  moon  in  (his  ease;  had  Ibii 
KbalUkkn  known  il«  he  would  most  probably  have  explained  It. 

•,5)  Probably  Abb  Dlwad  the  irokm;  see  vol.  1.  page  589. 

;6)  .4hb  Ishak  Ibrahim  Ibn  Abd  ar-Rahmln  Ibn  Abl  *I*Kldi  al-Barki  al-Misri  (a  native  of  Egypt,  but 
gprung  from  o family  inhabiting  Sarka  in  \orih  Africa) a doctor  of  (he  sect  of  Milik.  and  esteemed  as 
one  of  (be  ablest  juriscoiisulU  of  t^ypt.  He  studied  tbe  law  under  Asshbab  and  Ibn  Wahli.  IIU  death  is 
placed  by  as-SuyOtht  in  A. H.  245  (A.D.HStMIO)  — [Husn  ot-Jfu4dd(ra.  MS.  No.  A52,  ful  IIAxerso.) 

(7)  Abd  Bakr  Muhammad  Ibo  a(-Munkadir  Ibn  Abd  Allah  Ibn  al-Hudair  at-Taimi.  a member  of  tin-  tribe 
of  Korabb,  was  an  eminent  Koran-reader  and  Tradillonist.  His  masters  were  Jibir  Ibo  Abd  .Allah,  Anas  Ibn 
Malik,  Orwa  Ibn  az-Zubair,  etc.  He  had  for  pupils  the  iinlm  Malik,  Shdba.  ath-Thauri.  Ihn  Oyaina,  Ibn  iu- 
raij,  etc.  He  died  A.il.  131  (A.D.  748-tt]  — Tab.  al-Muha'i.) 
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THE  IMAM  AL-IIARAMAIN. 

The  Shafitc  dfwtor,  Al)ii  '1-Maali  AImI  al-Malik,  surnamcil  Dia  ad-din  (tplert- 
ilour  nf  religion  and  f’cncrally  known  by  (he  title  of  the  imam  al-llaramain,  was 
son  to  the  ihaikh  Abu  Muhammad  Alid  Allah  Ibn  Abi  Yakiib  Yusuf  Ibn  Abd 
Mlah  Ibn  Yusuf  Ibn  Muhammad  Ibn  Haiyuva  al-Jiiwaini.  He  was,  without 
cxeeption,  the  most  learned  dwtor  of  the  Shalite  seet  in  later  times,  and  is  uni- 
versally eonsidered  as  a (tmijiahid)  imam  ; it  is  also  agreed  on  by  all  that  he 
sl<K)d  pre-eminent  by  the  extent  of  his  information  and  his  skill  in  many  differ- 
ent branehes  of  science,  such  as  dogmatic  theology,  jurisprudence,  philology, 
etc.  We  have  spoken  of  his  father  in  rol.  II.  page  27.)  I5v  a favotir  of  the 
divine  grace,  he  was  enabled  to  carry  the  practices  of  devotion  to  an  unexam- 
pled pitch  of  fervour;  he  repeated  also  from  memory,  and  without  the  least 
hesitation,  lessons  to  his  pupils,  each  of  which  would  have  filled  a number  of 
AOa  leavt«!.  VAlien  a youth,  he  was  instructed  in  jtirispriiden<  e by  his  father  Abu 
Muhammad,  who  was  struck  with  his  capacity,  acquirements,  excellent  disposi- 
tion, and  other  prognostics  of  future  eminence.  Abd  al-Malik  having  'thus 
gotie  through  all  his  parent's  works  and  mastered  their  contents,  surjtasscd  him 
in  accuracy  of  knowledge  and  subtilness.  On  his  father’s  death,  he  replaced 
him  as  a teacher,  and,  having  accomplished  that  duty,  he  went  to  the  Modrata 
of  al-Ilaihaki  (I  < and  mastered  the  science  of  dogmatic  theology  under  tJic  tuition 
of  the  mtdd  Abu  'l-Kasim  al-Isk.if,  a native  of  Isfarain  ,2).  From  thence  he 
travelled  to  llaghdad,  where  he  met  a number  of  the  learned  ; he  then  proccetled 
to  llijaz,  where  he  made  a residence  of  four  years,  partly  at  Mekka  and  |>artlv 
at  Medina.  During  this  period  he  filhxl  the  duties  of  a professor  and  a mu(li, 
whilst  the  rest  of  his  time  was  devoted  to  the  task  of  collecting  the  Shalite  dw- 
irines  from  all  the  various  channels  throngb  wbieb  they  had  passed  down.  It 
was  on  account  of  his  ix-sidence  in  these  two  holy  cities  that  he  received  the 
surname  of  the  Iindni  al-Ilaramain  (imdm  of  the  tiro  tantluaries  . Towartls  the 
commencement  of  Alp  Arslan’s  reign,  he  returned  to  Naisapur,  and  Nizam  al- 
Mulk,  that  sultan’s  vizir,  founded  then!  a J\’i:dmiga  College  for  the  express 
purpose  of  establishing  the  Imam  in  it  as  a professor.  This  doctor  filled  besides 
the  place  of  khallb,  or  chief  preacher  of  the  city,  and  held  assemhiies  in  which 
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lie  gave  exhortations  and  presided  at  discussions  on  [>oints  of  doctrine.  The 
works  which  he  had  written  became  tlicn  generally  known,  and  his  lectures 
were  attended  hy  doctors  of  the  highest  eminence;  the  presidency  of  the  Sha- 
litc  sect  devolved  on  him ; and  the  administration  of  the  trakft,  or  religious  en- 
dowments, was  confided  to  his  care.  During  a space  of  nearly  thirty  years  he 
continued  in  undisputed  possession  of  these  places,  and  held  with  general  con- 
sent the  posts  of  olliciating  imam  at  public  prayers,  of  preacher  in  the  prin- 
cipal mosque,  of  jirofessor,  and  of  president  at  the  asseinhlies  which  met  e^ery 
Friday  to  hear  pious  exhortations,  lie  composed  works  on  very  many  subjects, 
and  Islamism  has  never  produced  one  equal  to  his  treatise,  the  yUidyat  al-Mal- 
lab  fi  Dirdyat  al-Mazhah  'satisfactory  results  to  inquiry,  briny  a guide  to  the  knou- 
ledge  of  the  Shafite  doctrineSj.  The  kdfiz  Ahu  Jaafar  (3)  relates  that  he  hcai-d 
Ahii  Ishak  as-Shir.\zi  say  to  the  Imam  al-llaramain  ; “()  instructor  of  the  |>eo- 
“ pie  of  the  East  and  of  the  West!  thou  art  to-<lay  the  imam  (chief)  of  the 
“ imams.” — The  Imam  al-IIaramain  was  taught  Traditions  hy  a great  numher 
of  the  learned  in  that  branch  of  knowledge,  and  he  possessed  a licence  from 
Ahii  Noaim  al-Ispahani,  the  author  of  the  Hilyat  al-Atflia  ijee  twl.  I.  page  74), 
authorising  him  to  teach  those  which  he  had  communicated  to  him.  His  otlier 
works  are  the  Shdmil  (comprehensive),  on  the  dogmas  of  religion;  the  Uurluin 
(ptvof),  on  the  fundamentals  of  jurisprudence;  the  Talkhts  ttt-Takrib,  an  ahridg- 
ment  of  (al-Kdsim  Ibn  }[ithaminad  as-Shdshi’s  treatise  on  Jurisprudence),  the 
Tnkrib;  the  Irshdd  f direction,  on  the  fundamentals  of  jurisprudence;;  al-Aklda 
ati-Aizdmiya  (4);  the  Maddrik  al-Ok&l  (results  of  the  utmost  efforts  of  human  reason), 
which  work  was  left  unfinished ; an  unfinished  abridgment  of  the  A'ihdyat  al- 
Matlab:  the  Ghidth  al-Lmam  (help  for  the  nations),  in  which  he  treats  of  the 
imdmat  or  presidency  over  the  whole  Moslim  community ; the  Mugtth  al-Khalk 
'assister  of  God's  a-eatures),  leading  to  the  choice  of  the  true  way;  the  Ghunyal 
al-ilustarshidin  (.5)  (suffcienl  help  for  those  who  desire  guidance),  being  a treatise  on 
controversy.  He  composed  also  some  other  works.  Whenever  he  entered  into 
an  explanation  of  the  sciences  jieculiar  to  the  Sd/is  and  of  the  state  of  extatic 
exaltation  (6)  to  which  they  sometimes  reached,  he  would  draw  tears  from  all 
present.  During  the  entire  course  of  his  life  he  never  swerved  from  a line  ol' 
conduct  most  praiseworthy  and  agreeable  to  God.  I was  told  by  a shaikh  that 
he  had  read  a full  account  of  the  Imam  al-Ilaramain's  life  in  a certain  treatise, 
voi.  II.  • 16 
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and  that  his  fallicr  Aliu  Muliammad  hcf^aii  the  world  as  a professional  hook- 
•■opyist;  haviiif’  amassed  some  money  hy  his  laltours,  he  hoiight  a slave-jjirl 
liearitifj  a liigh  character  for  piety  and  virtue,  and  her  he  sup|K>rled  with  the 
lawful  gains  furnished  him  hy  his  trade.  She  hore  him  a son,  afterward' 
known  as  tlie  Imam  al-Ilaramain,  and  he  told  licr  not  to  allow  any  person  hut 
herself  to  suckle  the  child  ; hut  it  happened  one  day,  that  on  going  into  her 
apartment,  he  found  her  iiidisiK>se<l,  and  as  the  child  was  crying,  a woman  who 
was  one  of  the  neighbours,  gave  it  the  hrciist  for  a short  time  to  quiet  it.  When  the 
fptlier  saw  this,  he  felt  much  vexed,  and  taking  the  child,  he  held  it  with  its  he.ad 
downwards,  stroked  its  belly,  and  put  his  linger  into  its  mouth,  till  he  suecetxled 
in  making  it  throw  up  wliat  it  had  swallowed  : “ I would  rather  sec  him  die," 
said  he,  “than  have  his  natural  disposition  spoiled  bv  the  milk  of  one  who  was 
“ not  his  moUier.”  It  is  related  also  of  the  Im.im  himself  that  a languor  of 
mind  sometimes  came  over  him  during  the  conferences  at  which  he  presidtxl, 
and  that  he  attributed  it  to  the  cITects  of  that  milk,  a portion  of  which  had 
remained  in  his  stomach. — He  was  horn  on  the  18th  of  Muharram,  A.  H.  41!) 
(Fehruarv,  A.  I).  1038);  in  his  last  illness  he  was  l)ornc  to  llashlanikaii,  a village 
situated  in  the  province  of  Naisapir  and  noted  for  the  salubrity  of  its  air  and 
water;  he  died  at  that  place  on  Wednesday,  the  2.5th  of  the  latter  Rahi,  A.H.  478 
405  (August,  A.  D.  1085},  just  as  the  evening  h.ad  citised  in.  His  boely  was  taken 
to  Naisapi'ir  that  night,  and  was  huried  the  next  morning  in  'Ihc  rnurt  of  ) his 
house,  hut,  some  vears  later,  it  was  removed  to  the  al-Husain  Cemetery  and 
interred  hesitle  the  grave  of  his  father.  The  funeral  prayers  were  said  over 
him  hy  his  sou  .Abu  ’l-Kiisim,  and  on  the  day  of  his  death,  ail  the  shops  wen' 
.shut,  the  pulpit  in  the  great  juosque  from  which  he  preached  was  broken  to 
pieces,  and  the  whole  |>opulation  mounted  for  him  as  for  a relation.  A great 
numlier  of  elegies  were  composed  on  his  death,  and  one  of  them  we  shall  give 
here  : it  is  as  follows  : 

The  hearts  of  mankind  were  in  torture  (7)  and  the  days  of  mortals  became  dark  as 
nights  I Can  the  tree  of  science  ever  again  bear  fruit,  now  that  the  imtim  Abd  'l-lUadli 
is  no  more? 

At  the  moment  of  his  death,  his  scholars,  who  were  four  hundred  and  one 
in  number,  hntkc  their  pens  and  inkhorns  and  let  a full  year  pass  over  before 
they  resumed  their  studies. 
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(1)  This  madrasa  was  railed  after  the  dDctor  Ahu  D«kr  aMtoihaki.  Sec  his  life.vol.  i.  p.  S7;  and  Intro- 
duction, p.  uslil. 

(3)  Abd  'I'KAsim  Abd  al-Jabbir  Ibn  All  Ibn  Muhammad,  surnamed  oZ-f'irdd  [the  masters  and  generally 
known  br  the  denomination  of  al-hkif  {the  coM/fr),  was  a native  of  Isfardin  and  a disciple  of  the  thaikh 
Abd  Isbak  al-Isfariini.  He  composed  a number  of  works  on  the  dogmas  of  faith,  on  the  fuiidamenUls  ol 
jurisprudence,  and  on  dialectics.  At  a jurisroasuU  and  a scholastic  thc^dogian  he  held  a high  rank;  as  a 
ronirorertut  and  a professor  be  displayed  great  powers  of  language,  and  as  a mufU,  be  was  esteemed  one  of 
the  most  capable.  If  we  take  into  consideration  besides  that  be  was  a strict  imitator  of  the  original  Moslims 
in  devotion  and  self-denial,  we  must  allow  Uiat  be  had  no  equal  among  his  contemporaries.  He  lived  in  the 
knowledge  of  his  duties  towards  Ood  and  in  the  performance  of  them.  His  death  occurred  in  the  month  of 
Safar,  A. II.  (A.D.  i06%;.-~{Tab,  as-5Ad/1ym%~lbn  KhallikAn  writes  his  surname  iskdfi.  not  hkdf^.  but 

I pnTer  the  authority  of  the  Kdmdi  and  the  Tabakdt  as~SAd^ytn. 

(3)  The  author  of  the  Tabakdt  as-Shdpyin  mentions  an  Abb  Jaafar  Muhammad  Ibn  Abi  All  at-HaroadAiii 
in  the  life  of  tbelmiro  al-llaramain:  this  was  perhaps  the  same  person  as  the  hdfig, 

{4}  To  judge  from  the  title,  this  should  be  a profession  of  faith  for  the  use  of  the  students  at  the  Aftsdmiyu 
college. 

tb)  Read  ^ in  the  Arabic  test. 

1,61  Road 

l7)  LiUrallv:  On  frying  pans! 


AL-ASMAI. 


The  celehraied  philologer  Ahi^  Said  Abd  al-Malik  Ibn  Kuraib  al-Asinai  drew 
bis  descent  from  Adtian,  bis  father  Kuraib  l>cing  the  son  of  Abd  al-Malik  Ibn 
Ali  Ibn  Asma  Ibn  Mutahhir  Ibn  Riah  Ibn  Amr  Ibn  Abd  Sliams  Ibn  Aaya  Ibn 
Saad  Ibn  Abd  Ibn  Ghanam  (t)  Ibn  Kutaiba  Ibn  Maau  Ibn  Malik  Ibn  Aasar 
Ibn  Saad  Ibn  Kais  Allan  (2)  Ibn  Modar  Ibn  Nizar  Ibn  Maad  Ibn  Adnan. — Al- 
Asmai  bore  also  the  surname  of  Udhili  {defended  fnm  Bdldla},  and  yet  no  such 
name  appears  in  his  genealogy ; he  was  so  entitled,  however,  because  his  ancestor 
Malik  Ibn  Aasar  was  the  husband  of  the  female  named  Bdhila ; otliers  say  that 
Kabila  was  the  name  of  a son  of  Aasar  (3\ — Al-A$mai  was  a complete  master 
of  the  Arabic  language,  an  able  grammarian,  and  the  most  eminent  of  all  those 
|)crsons  who  transmitted  orally  historical  narrations,  singular  anecdotes,  amusing 
stories,  and  rare  expressions  of  the  language.  lie  received  his  information  from 
Shuba  Ibn  al-Ilajjaj  (tee  vol.  I.  page  493,  note  8 ),  the  two  Ilammads  (4},  Misar 
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Hill  Kiilam  rol.  1.  p.  oSO,  n.  3),  and  others;  his  own  aulhority  was  cited  by 
his  hrotlier’s  son  AImI  ar-Rahnian  Ihn  AM  Allah,  Abu  OMid  al-Kasim  Ibn 
Sallam  (5),  Abii  Halim  as-Sijisiani  (rol.  /.  page  G03;,  Abu  ’I-Fadi  ar-Riashi 
(v.  II.  p.  10;,  and  others.  He  was  a native  of  liasra,  bnl  he  removed  to  Bafjh- 
dad  in  the  reign  of  Hariin  ar-Rashid.  Some  jH'ison  then  said  to  Abu  Muwas 
(rol.  /.  p.  391)  that  Abu  Ohaida  (G^  and  al-Asmai  had  lieen  just  presented  to 
ar-Rashid,  on  which  he  i-eplied  : “ As  for  Ahii  Oliaida,  he  will  recite  to  them,  if 
“ allowcci,  the  history  of  the  ancients  and  the  moderns ; hut  as  for  al-Asmai,  he 
“ is  a nightingale  to  charm  them  with  his  melodies.”  It  is  related  by  Omar  Ibn 
Shabba  (7),  that  he  heard  al-Asm.ii  say  that  he  knew  by  heart  sixteen  thousami 
piei-es  of  verse  composed  in  the  measure  called  rajaz  (8) ; and  it  was  observeil 
hy  Ishak  al-Mausili  {rol.  I.  page  183;  that  he  never  heard  al-Asm.ai  profess  to 
know  a hranch  of  science  without  discovering  that  none  knew  it  better  than 
he.  Ar-Rabi  Ibn  Sulaiman  (rol.  /.  p.  519)  relates  that  he  heard  as-Shafi  pro- 
nounce these  words;  “None  ever  explained  iM'tler  than  al-Asmai  the  iilioni 
“ of  the  desert  Arabs. ” And  it  was  mcntionetl  bv  .\bi‘i  Ahm.ad  al-.\skari  ft.  /. 
page  382;  that  when  al-Asmai  was  at  Basra,  he  reeeivetl  most  pressing  inv  ilations 
fi-om  al-Mamun  to  go  and  see  him,  hut  refused  on  the  pretext  of  his  feebleness 
and  advanced  age;  al-Mamun  then  used  to  draw  up  collections  of  questions  on 
douhtful  points  (of  literature)  and  send  them  to  him  that  he  might  resolve  them. 
The  following  anecdote  was  iflalcvl  bv  al-Asm.ai  : “ 1 and  Abu  Ohaida  went  to 
“ see  al-FadI  Ibn  Rabi  (9),  who  asked  me  in  how  many  volumes  was  my  work 
“ on  horses,  and  I replied:  ‘One  only!’  He  then  made  the  same  question  to 
“ Ahu  Oliaida  res|)ecling  his  work  on  the  same  subject,  and  he  answered  : 
“ ‘ Fifty  volumes.’  FadI  then  said  to  him  : ‘ Go  over  to  that  horse  and  place 
“ ‘ your  hand  successively  on  all  the  |>arls  of  his  body,  naming  them  at  the 
“ ‘ same  lime.’ — ‘ I am  not  a farrier,’  replied  Abu  Ohaida,  ‘ but  all  I have  com- 
“ * piled  on  this  subjei'l  was  procured  hv  me  from  the  Arabs  of  the  desert.’  Al- 
“ FadI  then  told  me  to  do  it,  on  which  I went  over  to  the  horse,  and,  taking 
“ hold  of  his  mane,  1 commenced  naming  the  diflferent  parts  of  his  body  as  I 
“ [ilaced  my  hand  successively  upon  them ; repeating  at  the  same  time  the 
“ verses  in  which  the  Arabs  of  the  des«-rt  mentioned  them.  AV'hcn  I hail 
“ linished,  he  hid  me  keep  the  animal,  and  whenever  I wished  to  annoy  Abii 
“ Ohaida,  I rMc  on  that  horse  to  pay  him  a visit.”  Al-.Asmai  carefully  ab- 
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stained  fi'om  explaining  any  of  the  obseui’c  expressions  oecurring  in  llie  Koran 
and  the  Sunna,  and  when  questioned  on  a point  of  this  kind,  he  would  answer: 

“ The  Arabs  of  the  desert  say  that  such  and  such  an  expression  means  so  and 
“ so,  hut  I do  not  know  what  may  l«;  its  signification  in  the  Koran  and  the  iOA 
“ Swma.”  His  adventures  and  the  anecdotes  relatetl  of  him  are  verv  numerous, 
llis  grandfather  Ali  Ihn  Asma  committixl  a theft  at  Safawan  (10),  for  which  he 
was  ari-estcil  and  taken  before  Ali  Ihn  Ali  Talib.  “ Bring  me  witnesses,"  s:iid 
Ali,  “ to  prove  that  he  purloined  the  object  out  of  the  saddle-hag  (1  1)."  Tin- 
(lersoii  who  tells  this  story  proceeds  to  say  that  evidence  to  that  elleci  was 
given  liefore  Ali,  who  immediately  ordered  the  fingei-s  of  his  hand  to  he  cut 
off.  On  this  some  person  said  to  him  : “ Commander  of  tlie  faithful ! why 
“ not  cut  it  off  by  the  wrist  (1 '2)?”  — “God  forbid!”  exclaimed  the  khalif; 

“ how  could  he  then  lean  on  liis  staff  ? How  could  he  pray  (13)?  Iloxv 
“could  he  eat  (14)?”  When  al-llajjaj  Ihn  Yiisuf  arrived  at  Basra,  Ali  Ihn 
Asma  went  to  him  and  said  : “0  emir!  my  parents  treated  me  most  foullv  in 
“ naming  me  Ali;  give  me  another  name." — “You  come,”  replied  al-Hajjaj, 

“ with  an  excellent  pretext  to  excite  my  interest;  I appoint  you  director  of  the 
“ fisheries  at  al-Baraja  with  a daily  salary  of  two  diinaks  (15)  in  copper-money; 

“ hut,  by  Allah!  if  you  go  lieyond  that  sum,  I shall  cut  olf  the  portion  of  your 
“ hand  which  Ali  left  on  (16).” — .Yl-Asmiii  was  horn  A.  H.  122  (A.  D.  740)  or 
123,  and  he  died  at  Basra  in  the  month  of  Safar,  A.  II.  216  (March-April,  A.  U. 
8.31);  some  say,  214  or  217;  and  others  mention  that  his  death  took  place  at 
Marw.  The  kbalib  Ahu  Bakr  ro/.  I.  p.  75)  says:  “ I have  been  informed  that  al- 
“ Asmai  lived  to  the  age  of  eighty-eight.”  Kuraih,  al-Asmai’s  father,  was  horn 
A. II.  83  (A.  I).  702),  hut  I have  not  been  able  to  dis*^^'^-  in  what  year  he  died. 
Kuraib  was  only  a byname,  hut  he  was  not  generally  known  by  any  other  apjiel- 
lation  ; according  to  al-Maziihani  (17)  and  Ahu  Said  as-Sirafi  (rol.  /.  page '.ill), 
his  real  name  was  Aasim  and  his  surname  Abu  Bakr. — ,'lsmdi  is  a patronymic 
derived  from  the  name  of  his  grandfather.  — Snfau'dn  is  the  name  of  a plan- 
near  Basra ; [tlic  road  from  Basra  to  Bahrain  passes  successively  through  Safa- 
wan and  Kaxima  to  Ilajar,  tlic  capital  of  Bahrain. — Al-Btlrajah  is  the  name  of  a 
place  at  Basra.]  (18).  — The  following  anecdote  is  related  by  Ahu  '1-Aina  (19  ; 

“ I was  at  al-Asmai's  funeral,  and  the  poet  Ahu  Kilaha  Iluhaish  Ihn  AIkI  ar- 
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“ lUlimnii  al-Jarmi  (20),  with  whom  I was  conversing,  recited  to  me  these  lines 
“ of  his  own  < omposing : 

‘ (iod  curse  the  liones  w hich  they  arc  now  hearing  on  the  bier  towards  the  abode  of 
‘ cormplinn  I bones  hateful  to  the  Prophet,  to  the  Prophet's  family, and  In  all  the  saints.' 

“ I was  then  accosted  hy  Ahii  'l-Aalva  al-IIasan  Ihn  Malik  as-.Shami,  who 
“ recited  to  me  the  following  lines: 

‘ Let  (lAf  rivukli)  the  dau(jhlers  of  the  earth  cease  to  flow : afflicted  as  they  now  arc 
‘ by  the  death  of  al-AsniAi  I They  [tlill  /Imc  on,  ytl)  do  not  wash  away  our  grief.  I.ive 
‘ in  the  world  as  long  as  you  may,  you  will  never  meet  a man  like  him,  or  with  leariiini; 
‘ such  as  his.' 

“ 1 was  much  struck  with  the  din'erence  of  these  two  jK-rsons’  feelings  to- 
“ wards  the  deceased.”  — Al-Asmai  composed  treatises  on  the  following  suh- 
jeels ; the  human  frame,  the  different  species  of  animals,  on  the  anted,  or  inlhi- 
enee  of  the  stars  on  the  weather,  on  the  letter  Immza,  on  the  long  and  the  short 
elif,  on  the  dilTerencc  helween  the  names  given  to  the  memhers  of  the  human 
hody  and  those  given  to  the  same  members  in  animals  (2T,  on  epithets,  on  the 
doors  of  tents  (22;,  on  games  of  chance  played  with  arrows,  on  the  frame  of  the 
horse,  on  horses,  on  camels,  on  sheep,  on  tents,  on  wild  beasts,  on  the  first  and 
fourth  form  of  certain  verbs,  on  proverbs,  on  words  hearing  each  two  opposite 
significations,  a vcK-ahulary,  on  weapons,  on  dialects,  on  the  springs  of  water 
frequentetl  hv  the  nomadic  Arabs,  a collection  of  anecdotes,  on  the  principles  of 
discourse,  on  the  heart,  on  synonymous  Icnns,  on  the  .Arabian  jK'iiinsula,  on 
the  formation  of  derivative  woids,  on  the  ideas  wliieli  usually  occur  In  poelrv, 
on  nouns  of  action,  on  rajaz  verses,  on  the  palm-tree,  on  plants,  on  homony- 
mous terms,  on  the  obscure  expressions  met  with  in  the  Traditions,  on  the 
witticisms  of  the  desert  Arabs,  cte. 


. (1)  Thf  iutofcraph  hai  Alam  vhirb,  by  tbe  addition  of  a point  on  fach  of  the  Grsl  two  Irlten.  ba)i 
bfen  changed  into 

tS'  I follow  the  autograph  in  reading  Kai$  dildn.  but  »oino  of  the  Arabian  gcoealogisu  make  AiUn  nr 
(rhaiUn  the  father  of  Kais.  not  the  Mine  person. 

(3)  The  author  makes  some  farther  obrenrations  on  the  lumame  of  0dAt7a  in  the  life  of  Kutaiha  Ibn 
Muslim. 
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(4)  Mt  rrspflrrbcs  have  k'd  me  lu  the  conclusion  that  the  prrsuiis  dcsi^rnated  as  Ute  t«o  Hanimid?  {ni- 
HammAiAnti  vexe  AhO  Salami  Haoimad  Ibn  Salama  Ibn  Uinar  and  Abd  limiil  Uainmid  Ibn  Zaid  Ibn 
Diritrn.  The  former  was  a native  of  Basra,  a matfia  to  (be  tribe  of  Tamlm,  and  a sister's  son  to  Humaid 
al-TawtI.  from  whom  and  other  eminent  leathers  he  received  his  traditional  knowledge  He  bore  a high  rh»> 
racier  for  eiactnesa  as  a iradiiiouisl  and  a Ad/li ; he  spoke  with  great  puritf.  and  was  considered  a«  an  ev- 
celient  authority  in  Arabic  grammar  and  philology  (orobtya).  He  was  noted  for  his  learning,  piety,  ami  self- 
tnortiftraiion.  He  died  A H.  167  (A.D.783-4).— (iVu/dm.  Al-YkR’s  Afirdor.) 

Ab6  Ismail  Haminkd  Ibn  Zaid  Ibn  Dirhim,  sumamed  al-.Vzrak  (lAe  blue>eyed),  was  a native  of  Basra  ami  a 
matr/a  to  the  tribe  of  Tamlm.  He  received  his  knowledge  from  the  first  doctors  of  that  age.  some  of  nhofti 
were  ibe  same  as  those  under  whom  his  namesake  HammAd  Ibn  Sotama  studied.  He  held  a high  rt'put.vtioa 
at  a jurisconsult,  a Traditionisl,  and  a AdjU.  He  died  In  A.  H.  179  (A.  D.  795^  iTab.  ul-FokahA.—Tah. 
nl-yiuhndiiUMn.—K\AkT\.\ 

The  life  of  Ibn  SallAm  will  be  found  in  this  work. 

(6)  His  life  is  given  by  Ibn  KballikAn. 

I7)  His  life  will  be  found  in  this  work. 

{8^  Seevol.  I.  Introd.  p.  sri,  note  (3k 

(9^  His  life  is  given  In  this  tohimc. 

(10)  According  to  the  Harastd.  Safavdn  is  the  name  of  a place  at  a day's  journey  from  Ihr  .Uirbarf.  cr 
halting-place  at  Basra,  where  there  is  a large  pool  of  water. 

(11)  The  autograph  has 

(12)  Such  was  the  usual  punishment  for  theft 

(13)  Before  praying,  an  ablution  was  necessary,  and  this  could  not  well  be  perb^nnj  with  one  hand. 

(14)  To  make  use  of  the  left  band  in  eating  U a gross,  impropriety. 

(16)  About  fuurpencc;  there  are  sii  dbnaks  to  a dirhim. 

^16)  This  anecdote  is  related  also  by  at-Tabrlii  in  hU  commentary  on  the  Hamdta,  p.  240. 

tl7)  The  life  of  al-Marzubbiii  will  be  found  among  those  of  the  JloAommuds. 

(IR)  This  passage  is  one  of  the  authtM^'s  later  additions.  It  eiisls  In  the  autograph  and  in  one  of  the  Parti^ 
ntanuscripU. 

(19)  The  life  of  AbO  Abd  Allah  Muhammad  AbO  '1-AinA  is  given  by  Ibn  KhallikAti. 

(20)  Ab6  KiUha  Huhaish  Ibn  Ahd  ar>RahmAn  abJanni,  a rdtrt,  or  transmitter  of  oral  information,  was  n 
bigoted  sAiife,  and  for  that  reason  he  detested  al-A$mAi.  The  author  of  the  OyUn  nt-Tnmirlkh  places  hU 
death  under  the  year  220  (A.  H.  835^). 

(21}  Such  is  the  meaning  of  the  word  <s  appears  by  M.  dc  Hammer  s manuM-ript  of  a portion  of 

al-.isnUi's  works. 

(22l  In  the  autograph  1 read  but  the  punctuation  is  very  indistinct. 
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IBN  HISHAAI,  THE  ALTHOB  OF  THE  SIRAT. 

4<N>  AItu  Muhammad  AIkI  al-.Malik  Ihn  Hisham  Uin  Aiyiih  al-llimyari  al-Maafiri, 
thp  author  of  the  Sirnt  nr-HatOI,  or  hiflonj  of  thr  Prophet,  is  spoken  of  in  these 
terms  hy  Ahu  '1-Kasim  as-Suhaili  (jm  pmje  ‘JD  of  Ihif  roliime^,  in  iiis  work  cnii- 
tleti  tir-Rnwl  al-l'nuf,  wliieh  is  a commentary  on  the  Siral:  “ He  was  celebrated 
for  his  learning  and  jxissessed  sujierior  information  in  genealogv  and  grani- 
“ mar  ; his  native  place  was  Old  Cairo,  but  his  family  were  of  Basra.  He  com- 
“ posed  a genealogical  work  on  the  tribe  of  Himyar  and  its  princes  ; and  I have 
“ het>n  told  that  he  wrote  another  work  in  which  he  explained  the  obscure  |>as- 
“ sages  of  the  jHxUry  cited  in  (Ihn  Ashak'n'  Star. — His  death  occ-urretl  at  Old  Cairo, 
“ A.  H.  213  'A.  O.  S28-9J.” — This  Ihn  Hislnm  is  the  person  who  extracted 
and  divw  up  the  llitlory  of  the  l^rophel  from  Ihn  Ishak's(l)  work  entitled  al- 
Alnglulzi  tea  's-Siar:  as-Siihaili  explained  its  diflirulties  in  a commentarv,  and  it  is 
now  found  in  the  hands  of  the  public  under  the  title  of  Sirnt  ]hn  IHshAm  (JIni 
Hithdm's  Sirnt.  or  History).  Ahii  Said  Abd  ar-Rabman  Ibn  Yunus  (see  page  113  ', 
the  Egvptian  historian,  says,  in  his  work  on  the  eminent  men  who  came  to 
Egvpt  from  foreign  parts,  that  this  AIkI  al-Malik  died  on  the  13th  of  the  latter 
Uabi,  A.  H.  218  fMay,  A.  I).  833);  God  knoweth  best  whicb  is  the  true  date  of 
his  death!  Ihn  Yunus  says  also  that  he  l>elongcd  to  the  tribe  of  Hob  1 1 2). — 
Mmlfiri  means  desteuded  from  MAafr  Ibn  YAfur,  the  progenitor  of  a great  tribe  (3) 
to  which  a great  number  of  (lersons,  principally  inhabitants  of  Egypt,  trace 
their  origin. 


(1}  The  life  of  Muhammad  Ibi)  liliak  al-MuiUUbi  b gi>eii  bv  Ibn  khallikin. 

i2)  The  tribe  of  Dohl  sprung  from  that  of  Bakr  Ibn  WAU,  «hirh  last  drew  iu  deseeiil  from  Rabia  tbn  NiiAr 
i3i  Read  ^ in  the  Arabic  tell. 
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ATI  I -Tl  I A A U I!1  V N-N  A IS  A IT  HI . 

Abi'i  Mansur  Alxl  al-Malik  Ilin  Mulianiinad  Ihn  Ismail  alli-Tliaalilii  an-Naisa- 
(iiiri  (a  natwe  of  Maitapilr)  is  spnluni  of  in  these  terms  by  Ibn  Bassam,  the  au- 
thor of  the  Diikhiru  : “ In  that  agr-,  he  was  the  man  who  |>aslurc(l  his  genius 
“ on  the  loftiest  summits  of  knowledge;  the  great  rompiler  of  prose  and  verse; 
“ the  ehief  atilhorof  his  time,  and  the  ablest  also  in  the  opinion  of  that  epoeh; 
“ his  reputation  spread  abi-oad  like  a pi-overb  which  circulates  far  and  wide ; 
“ the  camels  (ichirh  bore  travellrrs  to  nee  him  trere  rnnitlanthj  arriving,  their 
" breasts  panting  from  the  rapidity  of  their  sj>cc<l ; his  compilations  rose  over 
“ the  horizon  not  only  in  the  East  but  in  the  est,  and  they  ascended  (to  ihr 
“ zenith  of  fame:  as  the  stars  asi'end  through  thi'  darkness  ; his  works  hold  a 
“ place  of  high  eminence,  shining  with  refulgence  even  from  their  first  ap[>car- 
‘‘  ance;  the  number  of  |XTSons  who  learmxl  them  hy  heart  or  who  collected 
“ them  can  neither  be  defined  nor  described,  and  it  would  be  vain  to  essay, 
“ even  in  tlie  finest  and  most  barmonions  style,  to  do  full  justice  to  the  merits 
“ of  his  writings.”  Ibn  Bassum  then  guotes  some  passages  of  ath-Thaalibi’s 
composition  in  prose  and  verse ; one  of  the  latter  is  tbe  following  piece  atl- 
dressed  to  the  emir  Abu '1-Fadl  al-Mikali  (i/overnor  of  the  provinre  of  Fars): 

Vour  talents  are  admirable  and  so  numerous  that  no  other  mortal  ever  possessed  as 
many.  Two  of  them  are  oceans;  one,  an  ocean  of  eloquence  cnmpose<l  of  al-AValld's 
[Bnhlori't)  poetic  spirit  and  the  charming  style  of  al-.VsmAi ; the  other,  a skill  in  epis- 
tolary writing  equal  to  that  of  as-SMii  (f,  and  embellished  in  its  siqieriority  by  a pen- 
manship which,  like  Ibn  Alokla's,  merits  the  first  rank  (2'.  Let  us  give  thee  thanks! 
how  many  admirable  passages  have  come  from  you  (to  u*),  as  wealth  comes  abundantly 
on  the  noble-minded  man  who,  but  a moment  before,  was  borne  down  by  poverty. 
When  the  buds  of  thy  [loetry  unfold  and  blossom,  their  beauty  is  displayed  in  an 
ornainenlrd  phrase,  forming  two  hemistiches.  You  have  ilismounted  the  horsemen  of 
eloquence,  and  broken  in  the  horses  of  original  invention;  for  you  are  yourself  an 
illuslrious  and  original  genius.  You  have  engraved  charming  devices  on  the  seal  of 
time;  devices  which  surpass  in  beauty  the  meadows  of  spring, 

By  the  same  : 

When  I sent  (a  mrmagr  to  my  hrlocnt) — and,  alas  I my  representations  were  fruitless 
— the  fire  of  passion  raged  fiercer  (i»  my  iosom)  ami,  to  preserve  my  life,  I kissed  those 
eyes  with  which  my  messenger  had  seen  her 

VOL.  It.  n 
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40(J  One  of  his  longest,  niiesl,  and  most  eoinprehcnsivc  works  is  that  entilieil 
Yathna-Uid-Dahr  fi  Mahihin  Ahli  'l-.Unr  (tin-  peiirl  of  the  atje,  liralinij  of  the  merils 
of  our  roiitriH/Ktrarie/i)  '3).  The  following  lines  weiv  eonij)ose<l  on  this  Isiok  hy 
the  cclehralcd  Alexandrian  |kh'I  Aliii  ’l-Fiitiih  >’asr  Allah  Ihii  Kalakis,  whose  life 
will  he  given  later: 

The  verses  of  the  |ioems  in  the  Yallma  arc  virgin  daughleis  of  the  spirits  «lio 
lived  of  old.  They  arc  now  dead,  but  their  daughters  survive,  wheiitc  tlic  work  bears 
the  name  of  Tat/noi  (V). 

Ath-Tliaiilihi  eom|K>sed  also  the  Fikh  al  iMtjhat  Jaws  of  laiujuaije  . the  Sihr  nl~ 
IMiitjIm  (tmijlc  of  rloiinrnce  , the  Sirr  al-Dardn  ^sfrret  of  rxreUcnrr),  Kitdb  muw 
ijhdb  niihii  'l-Mulrib  'book  for  him  who  has  no  one  to  ainiur  him)  (5),  the 
al-iVahld  (companion  for  ihr  solilary  , and  many  other  works  Iwsiiles,  oonlaiuing 
aneedotes  of  eminent  men,  notiees  on  their  lives,  and  extracts  from  their  jutetry 
atid  epistles;  all  these  produetions  arc  indicative  of  vast  information  in  the  au- 
thor. lie  himself  composed  a great  deal  of  pcH’try.  His  hirth  took  place  A.  II. 
3.50  (A.  1).  9{)l_,  and  his  death  in  tlie  year  420  '.A.  D.  1037-8  . — Thadlibi 
means  one  who  sews  togelhrr  ami  dresses  foies'  skim  : he  was  so  denominated  be- 
cause he  had  l)cen  a furrier. 


(1)  Tol.  1.  {ui((P  31. 

.2<  In  pisre.  of  thii:  verse.  «hirh  is  given  in  the  MSS.  of  the  rolimo,  Ibii  kbnllikin  has  inserte«l  the  follois- 
in*:  ^ **Uke  floum,  or  like  magir,  or  Ukc  ihr 

“ ftili  imtnn.  or  Ukc  the  colours  of  a flotkcrcj  gnrmeiii.  oriiamcnletl  aUn  «ilh  a horder.*'  Were  this  reading 
to  be  admiited,  we  should  not  knuik  v^hal  the  (tro  ira*  were,  of  «hkh  aUfThaklthi  speaks,  'flte  reading 
adopted  in  tlie  printed  lett  is  token  from  the  copy  of  the  poem  A»hich  the  author  has  inserted  in  the  Vdttma. 

(3;  This  stork  ronUins  itoUers  on  poets  and  other  literary  men,  vtilh  rstracU  from  their  writing*.  It  forms 
one  Urge  volume,  (ao  copies  of  ahich  are  in  the  Bib.  do  Boi.  Kor  a list  of  the  articles  contained  in  the 
Vfiffma,  see  faffll.  .1/55.  Or.  Bihl.  Bal.  lorn.  II-  p.  313  el  seq. 

(4t  kotima  signifies  both  orpAdfi  and  preriout  prart. 

(5)  This  is  a collection  of  elegant  eitracts  in  prose  and  verse,  classed  under  different  heads.  It  Is  drawn 
np  with  great  taste,  .iimther  of  alh-ThaAlibi's  works,  but  which  U not  uotin'd  by  Ibii  Khaliikfin,  bears  the 
title  of  Kitdb  al-Ejdz  fi  't-tjAs;  it  is  a collection  of  laconic  sayings  and  mavims.  .in  edition  of  it  has  been 
lately  published  at  Leyden  under  the  direction  of  M.Weyers. 
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Aim  Said  AIhI  as-Salam  llm  Said  al-Tam'iklii  'a  member  of  the  tribe  of  TaiiAkli  , 
and  .surnanicd  Siikhnun,  was  a doolor  of  ihe  sod  of  Malik,  lie  studied  under 
lliii  al-Kasini  '»ee  v.  II.  ji.  8(5),  llm  Waldi  fv.  //.  p.  1 5),  and  Ashliab  (v.  I.  p.  22il', 
after  wliieli  lie  lieeaine  the  head  of  the  science,  or  chief  imam,  in  Majjhrih.  He 
used  to  say:  “ Ood’s  eui'se  on  jiovertv  I I w.ts  a eonlemporarv  of  MMik,  Iml 
“ (haring  m means  of  going  to  see  him,)  I was  obliged  to  take  lessons  from  llm 
“ al-Kasim.”  (I)  He  bold  the  post  of  kadi  al  Kairaw.an,  and  on  points  of  doc- 
trine bis  opinions  arc  of  standard  atttbority  in  M.ajjbrib.  He  is  the  author  of 
the  ilndairieana  digest  containing  the  doctrines  of  the  imam  Malik;  this  work, 
the  eoiilents  of  which  he  had  rccciveil  by  oral  transmission^  from  Ihn  al-Kasim,  is 
the  main  authority  relii-d  on  by  the  |ieople  of  Kairawan.  The  first  who  undei- 
took  to  draw  np  a Mudainrana  was  the  Malikite  doctor  Asad  llm  al-Fttrat  (2 \ 
when  he  retnrtietl  from  Irak.  It  originallv  cotisistetl  in  (piestions  proposed  by 
him  to  11)11  al-Kasim  with  their  solutions  by  the  latter;’  he  theti  took  them  with 
him  to  Kairawan,  and  Snhtiun  wrote  them  out  under  his  dictation;  it  was 
called  the  Asadiya  (or  Asadian  after  Asad  Ihn  al-FnriU  , Intt  as  the  tpiestions  were 
put  down  without  any  order  in  this  first  sketch,  .Suhnun  drew  them  u|i  under 
separate  heads  and  augmented  their  number ; besides  which,  he  rcsolvetl  some 
-1)V  means  of  the  Traditiotis  with  which  his  memory  w.as  furnished  when  he 
learned  by  heart  Ihn  M'ahh’s  edition  of  the  Muiratta.  Some  (loints  retnained, 
however,  whii-h  Suhnun  left  incomplete.  Suhnun  had  a greater  numiHir  of 
pttpils  than  any  other  of  Malik’s  disciples,  and  it  was  by  his  means  that  the 
doctrines  of  that  im.im  were  projiagated  throughout  Maghrib.  11c  was  born 
A.  II.  ICO  (A.  1).  776-7),  and  he  died  in  the  month  of  R.ajah,  A.  H.  2'i0  'ISov.- 
Dee.  A.  D.  854). — SahnAn  or  SubnAn  is  the  name  of  a biitl  fotind  in  Maghrib 
and  remarkable  for  its  sagacity;  it  was  for  this  reason  that  Ahii  Said  was  so 
surnanied.  The  prnunticiation  of  this  word  with  an  a or  with  an  u involves  a 
iptestion  of  gratnmalical  forms  peculiar  to  the  Arabic  langitage,  Imt  it  would  he 
too  long  to  cxjiose  it  here,  neither  is  this  the  proper  place  for  such  a disquisition; 
it  has  besides  lieen  fully  and  pro|ierly  treated  by  Ibn  as-Sid  al-Ilatalyausi,  who 
h.is  always  executed  in  the  best  manner  whatever  task  he  undertook. 
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(I)  Titr  Author  of  (hr  Tartkh  al-Kairairiin  MS.  No. 752,  ((i(rs  a loii^  noUrf  on  SuhnAii,  in  «hirh  f rrmark 
IIm*  fo||o«inft  «aK  oriKioalW  from  KroriM>a  in  Sjrria,  but  hr  wai  Ukrn  Ibilhrr  Jo  Maghrib  moti 

probablg\  «hro  his  father  arromiMnird  thr  niilitui  -jund)  of  Kmr^Mi."  This  must  ba^e  hern  during  (hr 
gotminirtiL  of  Yaitd  Ibn  Hatini  al-Muhaliabi;  srt*  Journal  Aiiutlgue  for  Notriabcr,  1811,  p.  (81.  Tbr  juiu/ 
nerf  (hr  tro<»ps  furnishn)  by  (be  Arabian  tribes  sthieh  had  settled  in  the  dHTerriit  military  diiisions  jundt  of 
Syria  on  the  first  rniiquest  of  tlial  eountry  by  the  Mosiims.  They  nreived  a liird  pay  from  the  khalif.  and  a 
certain  number  of  them  «ere  alnays  in  actual  sertire.  Fuller  information  on  (his  subject  Kill  be  found  in 
M.  de  Reiiiaud's  translation  of  Abb  'I'Fedk's  t/eogratdiy,  chap,  on  Syria,  and  in  ibeaceount  of  the  first  Mositni 
l^oternors  of  Mngitrtli,  translated  from  tl>e  unitoml  history  of  an-Numairi  and  inserted  by  me  in  the  Journml 
Aiialiqur 

^2}  Abt^  Ahd  Allah  Asad  Ibii  Furill  Ibn  SiiiAii  kos  a mair/o  U)  the  tribe  of  Sulaim.  Speaking  of  h»  ukii 
names,  hr  used  to  say:  *M  am  .4 sad  j'ftota),  and  the  lion  is  the  noblest  of  animals;  niy  father  was  railed 
Furdt,  and  the  Furit  ‘Enphratn).  is  the  purest  of  waters;  and  my  grandfaiber's  name  was  Sindn  (spear  . 
**  which  is  (he  Iwwt  of  weapons.*'  Ilis  family  belonged  to  khoraslii.  and  be  was  born  at  Hnrrin,  A H.  142 
<A.  D.  750',-  According  to  his  own  accounl,  he  came  into  (he  province  of  Africa  with  the  troops  which  had 
iicen  sent  thither,  A H I4(,  by  the  khalif  .al-Manidn.  under  (he  orders  of  Muhammad  Ibn  al-Asbith  al-Khuxki 
(see  Journal  A$iafique  for  November  1841,  page  40(!.  After  passing  five  years  at  KairawAn,  be  arcompanie^l 
his  father  to  TonU.wbere  he  resided  nine  years.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  he  had  learned  the  test  of  (be  Koran 
by  heart,  and  the  desire  of  completing  his  studies  then  led  him  to  the  Fast.  He  met  the  imAm  MAlik  at  .Me* 
illna  .ind  followed  his  lessons,  in  (be  rourse  of  which  be  heard  him  teach  the  .Ifuicana.  From  thence  he  went 
to  Irak  and  met  some  of  Abft  Hanlfa's  priiieipal  diKiplei.  surh  as  Abd  Thsuf,  Aiad  Ibn  Amr  and  Muhammad 
Ibn  aMlasan.  When  in  that  province  he  wrote  down  the  Traditions  which  he  bad  learned,  and  pursued  his 
studies  in  jurUprudenre.  After  the  death  of  MAlik,  he  proceeded  to  KgypI  and  became  the  assiduous  disciple 
of  Ibn  ai'KAsiin.  under  whose  instruction  he  gathered  the  materials  of  the  Aiadiga,  which  be  brought  to  Kai- 
rawAn. In  A.  H.  181  (A  n.  797]  he  returned  to  that  city  and  gave  lessons  to  numerous  pupils  in  the  A$adiga, 
the  .tfutralfa,  and  in  other  branches  of  knowledge.  From  that  lime  hU  authority  as  an  iuiim  was  fully  estn- 
btisbed.  In  the  year  202,  ZiAdat  Allah  ibn  Ibrahim  Ibn  ,vl*AgbUb  nominated  him  kidi  of  KairawAn,  and  he 
lield  that  post  lili  the  year  212.  when  the  same  prince  gate  him  the  command  of  the  troops  wlikh  were  about 
to  be  sent  on  an  eipcdilioii  against  Sicily.  In  the  month  of  the  first  RabI,  A II.  212  ^June,  A.H  827^,  he  <aU«>d 
for  that  island  with  nine  thousand  one  hundred  fool  and  nine  hundred  horse;  and  after  achieving  there  a 
number  of  important  runqursU.  be  died  of  his  wounds,  A.H.  213  (A.D.  828-0].  whilst  besieging  Syracuse.— 
TVrrlAA  n/  Ifniratcdn,  MS.  No.  752,  fot.  2fl.— or -.Vij/ard,  MS.  fol.  148  v. 


\Rl  IIASIIIM  AI.-JI;RI5.\I. 

Alii'i  ll.i:«liim  AIkI  as-Snliitii  w,is  the  snii  of  Ahti  All  Muhaniniad  al-Jubh:ii  Ihti 
\l>d  nl-\\  aldiali  Ihn  Salain  Ihii  Khalid  I)  llm  lluinraii  Ilxi  Ahan;  lld»  last  was 
a mairla  to  l)ie  khalif  Ollimitn  Ihn  Allan.  Ahu  Hashini  al-.luhhai,  a I'olf- 
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trail'd  st'liolaslic  thcolof^ian,  a Icarin'd  dm-lor  and  llic  son  of  a man  of  learning, 
was,  like  his  father,  one  of  the  prineiiwil  heads  of  the  Molazilites:  holh  of  them  107 
taught  doctrines  [K-enliar  to  that  sect,  and  all  the  works  on  scholastic  theology 
arc  filled  with  their  opinions  and  systeinatie  views.  Ahu  Ilashim  had  a Son 
called  Ahu  Ali,  who  was  quite  a simpleton  and  knew  nothing;  he  went  one  day 
into  the  pre.senec  of  the  Sahih  Ihn  Ahhad  (tee  vol.  I.  patje  212^,  who,  imagining 
that  he  should  lie  a [HM-son  of  some  learning,  received  him  politely  and  seated 
him  in  the  place  of  honour;  he  then  proposed  to  him  a question,  and  obtained 
this  reply:  “ I do  not  know  even  the  half  of  all  the  science.” — •“True,  mv 
“son!”  i-eplied  the  .Sahih,  “and  your  father  went  away  with  the  other 
“ half."  The  birth  of  Ahu  Hashim  took  place  A.  II.  2-47  (A.  D.  861-2);  he 

died  at  Baghdad  on  Al'winesday,  ilie  17th  of  Shaahan,  A.  11.  321  (August,  A.  D. 
1)3.3),  and  was  interred  in  the  cemetery  called  the  liiistdn,  or  garden,  which  lies 
on  the  east  liank  of  the  river.  The  celebrated  philologer  Abu  Bakr  Muham- 
mad Ihn  Dmaid  died  on  the  same  day.  We  shall  give  the  life  of  Miihamm.'id, 

Abu  Ilashim's  father. — Jithbdi  means  tinlirf  o/"  a village  in  the  dcjien- 

dencics  of  Basra,  which  has  given  birth  to  a nuinher  of  learned  men  (2). 


{!)  Here  and  in  nltiar  placnn  lliii  name  is  sriocn  jda.  in  the  aulo^apli. 

(3)  Thf  author  of  the  Mushtarik  noticft  four  places  bearing  the  iiamc  of  Jubba;  one  of  them,  a eAnlon 
in  KhuiesUn,  was,  accoriJing  to  him  and  to  the  author  of  the  Mardsui,  the  natiTc  place  of  Abfi  HAshim  al- 
Jubbii  and  of  his  father. 


DIK  AL-JINN. 

The  celehratcd  |ioet  Ahu  Muhammad  Aid  as-Salam  Ihn  I\aghh.in  Ihn  Aid 
as-Salam  Ihn  Ilahih  Ihn  Aid  Allah  Ihn  Baghh.in  Ilm  /aid  Ihn  Tamim,  a mem- 
licr  of  the  trilw  of  Kalh  and  surnanied  Dili  ul-Jimi  '1),  was  horn  at  Emessa,  hut 
his  family  iHilongid  to  Salamiya.  Tamim  was  the  first  of  his  anccstoi-s  who 
emhrarcd  Islamisin ; he  made  his  profession  of  faith  to  Ilahih  Ihn  Maslama  al- 
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Filiri  ‘i',  when  liiken  prisoner  of  war;  ami  he  then  eontcsted  the  pre-eminence 
of  the  Arabs,  saying:  “They  have  no  advantage  over  tis;  we  have  turned 
“ Mosliins  as  (hey  did.” — l)ik  al-Jinn  was  one  of  the  [>oets  who  nourished  un- 
der the  Ahhashle  dynasty;  he  always  reiuaiued  in  Syria,  and  was  never  induced 
to  derive  profit  from  his  [Mjctical  talents  by  travelling  to  Irak  or  other  coun- 
tries for  the  purpose  of  celehniting  tlie  praises  of  tlie  great.  In  his  religious 
opinions  he  was  a niodcratc  Sliiitf,  and  some  elegies  com]>osed  by  him  on  the 
death  of  al-llnsain  are  still  extant.  Ilis  <t>nduet  was  disorderly  and  liivntious, 
being  so  strongly  addiettsl  to  pleasure  and  amusements,  (hat  he  wasted  all  his 
patrimony.  Ilis  jioetry  is  (he  aeinc  of  perfection  (3).  The  following  anwvlote 
is  related  hy  Ahd  Allah  Ibn  Muhammad  Ihn  Abd  al-Malik  a/.-Zubaidi : “We 
“ were  sitting  with  I)ik  al-Jinn  when  a youth  eaine  in  and  rt'eited  to  him  some 
“ verses  of  his  composition,  on  which  Dik  al-Jinn  drew  from  under  his  ]uaying- 
“ carpet  a large  roll  of  pjipcrs  containing  pieces  of  his  own  fwetry,  and  gave 
it  to  the  yoting  man,  saying:  ‘.Make  use  of  this,  my  Imy!  and  take  it  as  a 
“ help  when  you  eoin[>ose  verses.’  The  youth  then  withdrew,  and  we  .iske<l 
“ who  he  was,  to  which  Dik  al-Jinn  replied  : ‘That  Imy  is  a native  of  Jasim  (A) 
“ anil  he  says  that  he  belongs  to  the  tribe  of  Tai;  he  is  surnamed  Abu  Tam- 
“ m.am,  and  his  name  is  Habib  Ibn  he  [Hissesscs  instruction,  intelligence, 
“ and  great  natural  abilities.’  ” Az-Zubaidi  says  also  that  Dik  al-Jinn  out- 
lived Abii  Tammam  and  comimsed  an  elegy  on  his  death.  The  birth  of  Dik  al- 
Jinn  took  place  A.  II.  161  ( A.  D.  777-8  , and  his  death  in  the  reign  of  al-Mn- 
tawakkil,  A.  H.  235  (.A.  I).  8W-.50;  or  236;  he  was  then  aged  upwards  of 
-sevi’iity  years. — W hen  Abu  Niiwas  [vassed  tbixmgb  Emessa  on  his  way  to  Egypt, 
where  he  intended  reciting  to  al-Khasib  (5)  some  poems  which  he  had  comjtosed 
in  his  honour,  Dik  al-Jinn  heard  of  his  arrival  and  concealed  himself  through 
the  apprehension  of  betraying  to  him  his  own  relative  inferiority  as  a jioct.  He 
was  at  home  when  Abti  Niiwiis  kniM-keil  at  the  door  and  asked  admission,  but 
the  maid  answered  that  her  master  was  not  within.  Abu  Xuw.as  immediately 
|M»ireivcd  tlie  motive  wbich  preventixl  him  from  appearing,  and  said  to  her  ; 
“ Tell  him  to  come  forth,  for  he  has  thrown  the  (teople  of  Irak  into  ecstasv 
“ with  this  verse  of  his  : 

‘ .\  rosy  liquor,  received  from  the  hand  of  a gazelle-likc  nymph,  who  seemed  to  have 
‘ extr.veled  it  from  her  checks  and  then  passed  it  round.’  " 
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AVlicn  Dik  .tl-Jiiiii  heaitl  (lie  messagf,  he  wenl  forth  to  meet  Ahu  Nuwas  and 
iwfivetl  him  as  his  guest. — This  vcrs<!  is  taken  fi-om  the  following  piece; 

Fear  no  re|iroaeh  (6),  but  briiiR  here  the  wine;  let  water  remove  Us  intuxiraliiiQ  qua- 
lities, and  tel  our  morniii);  draughts  be  {irolracted  till  the  hour  emiies  for  [mssing  round 
the  evening  cup.  Dispel  every  care  from  one  who  is  buntened  with  afllictinn  ; at  the 
very  mention  of  Uiat  wine,  the  eyes  shrink  from  its  brightness.  .Arise  1 bear  it  quickly 
round  in  a cup  of  no  puny  sizel  nay,  |K>ur  it  out  in  all  its  strength  and  purity.  She 
rose  with  a glass,  brilliant  and  sparkling  so  as  nearly  to  burn  her  hand;  she  must 
have  taken  the  refulgence  of  her  own  bright  forehead  or  of  the  sun  to  hrrm  therewith 
that  dazzling  goblet.  Throughout  that  day  our  hands  shed  the  bloorl  of  the  wine- 
cup  (7),  l)ut  the  wine  revenged  itself  upon  our  legs;  a rosy  liquor,  received  from  the 
hand  of  a gazelle-like  nymph,  who  seemed  to  have  extracted  it  from  her  cheeks  and 
then  passed  it  round. 

It  is  mentioned  by  nl-.libshiiiri  (8)  in  his  History  of  the  Vizirs  that  the  Habib 
Ibn  Abd  Allah  Ibn  Raghbim  of  the  genealogy  given  above,  was  a ktitih  under 
the  kbalif  al-jMansur,  and  the  president  of  the  Donation  Office  (0);  he  was  still 
living,  bv  that  writer’s  account,  in  the  year  1'i3  A.  D.  700-1),  He  adds  that 
Dik  al-Jinn  the  poet  was  one  of  his  descendants,  and  that  the  Mosque  of  Ibn 
Ragbban  at  Baghdad  was  uanuHl  after  him.  This  Habib,  says  he  again,  was  a 
matrla  In  Habib  Ibn  Maslama  al-I'ibri.  I may  here  add  some  remarks:  Habib 
Ibn  Maslama  al-Fihri  'of  the  tribe  of  Korault)  was  one  of  Moawia’s  favourite 
oITicers,  having  rendered  him  signal  service  at  the  Irallle  of  Siffin.  Moawia, 
when  bis  authority  was  firmly  cslablisberl,  dispatched  Habib  on  a mission  of  im- 
portance, and  when  the  latter  was  leaving  the  jralacc,  he  was  met  by  al-Hasan, 
the  son  of  (l/ic  khalif  : Ali,  who  said  to  him  : “ It  may  he,  0 Habib ! that  the  jour- 
“ nev  you  arc  about  to  undertake  is  an  act  of  rebellion  against  Ofsl.” — “ I!v 
“ no  means,”  retorted  Habib;  “I  am  not  going  to  join  your  father." — “Sav, 
“ rather,”  replied  al-Hasan,  “ that  you  conform  to  Moawia’s  humours  Itecausc 
“ he  enjoys  prosperity ; but  the  more  be  has  exalted  you  in  the  world,  the 
“ more  he  has  weakened  your  religious  piinciples;  and  though  yon  .act  foully, 
“ you  should  at  least  speak  fairly;  then  we  might  apply  to  you  these  words  of 
“ God’s  : And  others  aeknmcledge  their  erimes,  urho  had  mixed  a good  icith  an  evil 
“ deed  '10) ; but,  unfortunately,  you  are  as  tliose  of  whom  God  said  : Sag  rather, 

“ that  their  sinful  deeds  hare  choked  up  their  hearts P'  '1 1).  This  Habib  bore  the 
surname  of  Abii  Abd  ar-Rahman  ; he  was  appointed  governor  of  Armenia  bv 
Moawia,  and  he  died  there  A.  II.  -V2  (\.  D.  Gfi2-3),  before  reaching  his  fiflielb 
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year.  — Dik  al-Jinn  had  a slave-{»iH  ralleil  Dunya,  of  whom  he  was  passionaldv 
fond,  hul  liaving  suspecled  her  of  ini|)ro|H'r  condiiel  with  Wasif,  his  slave-lxiv, 
he  put  her  to  death  : an  art  of  which  he  aflerwaixls  repented,  lie  then  mm- 
|H>scd  niiinerous  |K>eins  expressive  of  the  love  fie  bore  her,  and  one  of  these 
pieces  is  as  follows  : 

O buncli  of  dates  I destruction  lias  fallen  U|>un  tliee  (12).  Witli  tliy  bliHid  I have 
watered  the  earth,  yet  how  often  did  niy  lips  absorb  from  thine  the  draught  of  love. 
I gave  my  sword  power  over  the  circuit  of  her  neck  (13),  and  my  tears  now  (low  upon 
her  cheeks.  By  the  merits  of  her  sandals  I declare  that  nothing  ever  trod  on  the 
sands,  dearer  Ui  me  than  her  sandals.  I did  not  slay  her  {through  iiMenii&ilitiy),  for 
I could  never  avoid  weeping  when  the  dust  fell  upon  her  face  (IV) ; but  I was  unwilling 
that  another  should  love  her,  and  I could  not  bear  that  the  Imy  should  cast  his  eyes 
on  her. 

Ill  another  of  those  pieces  he  says  : 


She  visited  my  couch  after  her  burial,  and  I liestowed  lengthened  kisses  on  that 
neck  which  was  adorned  by  its  grace  alone.  .\nd  I said:  “Joy  of  iny  eyes!  thou 
“ hast  been  sent  to  me  at  last ! but  how  was  that  possible,  since  the  way  from  the  tomb 
“ is  ever  closed  ?"  She  answered : " There  my  bones  are  deposited,  the  sport  of 
40U  “ worms  and  the  other  offspring  of  the  earth,  but  this  is  my  spirit  come  to  visit  thee; 

“ such  are  the  visits  paid  by  those  who  arc  entombed." 

The  following  vci'scs  also  were  eomposed  hy  him  on  her;  hut  some  say  that 
she  herself  made  them  on  the  death  of  her  son  llaghhun  : 

0 thou  for  whom  I should  sacrifice  my  father's  life  I I have  abandoned  thee  in  the 
w ide  desert  and  shrouded  thy  face  with  the  dust  of  the  earth ! O thou  whom,  after  all 
my  care,  I have  given  over  to  corniplion,  and  left  there,  to  support  my  absence  either 
w ith  inipalicnce  or  indifference  I were  I able  to  look  on  and  watch  the  progress  of 
corruption,  I should  have  left  thy  face  uncovered,  not  entombed. 


His  writings  abound  with  fine  ideas. — VVe  have  s|Miken  of  Salainijia  in  the 
life  of  al-Mahdi  Ohaid  Allah, 


(t;  D)k  al-Jinn  raesio  the  rori  of  the  genii';  hs  was  so  railed,  arrordiilg  to  Ab6  'l.roroj  al~ls|ublni,  be- 
riiuw  lie  1*45  lery  ugly  *01!  had  green  ejti.—iMirdat  az-Zamdn,  No.  610,  fol.222 } 

(2;  Uablb  Ibn  Ma&Iima  appoinied  to  the  goicmmcnt  of  Kinnurin  Cnev  Ateppol  by  Ab6  Obaida  the 
.Mudini  conqueror  of  Syria.  This  was  in  A.  H.  15  (A.l).  630-7).— See  Frcylag's  Hitt.  Ualebi,  and  Price  s H * 
Irotp&rt.  rol.  1.  pageJM. 

3'  Fmni  the  e\trarlj  given  farihrr  un,  it  would  appear  that  Ibn  Khallikftn  was  not  hard  to  be  pleaiicd. 
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[4)  8««  vol.  t.  fva^e  S5i. 

(5-  S<«  rol.  I.  392. 

(6)  Thf  right  retding  ii  Jjjju, 

(7)  L■l<^raUf : Wc  pa»sMl  that  day  milh  the  breath  (or  tife)  of  the  rup  panting  by  our  hands. 

{8>  **  Abft  Abd  Allah  Alahammad  Ibn  AbdtU  al-JibahUri;  a kafib,  an  historian,  and  a mriier  of  epistles. 
**  He  is  the  author  of  a history  of  the  vuirs,  a work  enliUed  Jfirdn  a»^Shier  {the  bolance  for  poetry].* 
The  author  of  the  Fihritt  from  which  we  eitrart  thU  short  notice  (see  foi.  174)  wrote  A.  H.  377.  Al-Jih- 
ahlkri  was  probably  still  living  when  these  lines  were  penned.  Hadji  Khalifa  says  that  he  was  a native  of 
K6fa  {see  his  bibliographical  dictionary  under  the  word  MUdn),  bui  be  appears  not  to  have  known  the  date 
of  hii  death. 

(9)  The  Moslirn  troops  when  in  actual  sentce  received  pay,  but  under  the  title  of  a donation;  it  was  fur- 
nished to  them,  at  regular  intervals,  by  the  Doiuitton  0/]4ce  (Dtirdn  al’Atd.. 

(to;  Koran,  surat  9,  verse  103. 

til)  Koran,  surat  83,  verse  14. 

(IS)  Literally:  0 spatbe  of  the  date-tree!  death  has  climbed  up  to  thee  and  gathered  for  thee  with  iu  hands 
the  fruit  of  destruction. 

(13)  The  autograpli  hasl,^U&. 

(14}  Her  face  was  so  delicate  that  an  atom  of  dust  would  have  hurt  her. 


ABU  L-KASIM  AD-DARIKl. 

Abu  'l-KJisini  AIkI  al-Aziz  Ibn  Alxl  Allah  Ibn  Muhammad  Ibn  Abd  al-Aziz 
ad-Uaraki  ranks  among  tlie  greatest  of  tlie  ShaCte  doctors ; and  his  father  was 
held  to  be  the  chief  traditionist  of  Ispalian  for  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  Ahii 
’1-Kasitn  settled  at  Naisapiir,  A.  H.  353  (A.  D.  964},  and  during  some  years  he 
professed  the  science  of  jurisprudence  in  that  city,  after  which  he  removed  to 
Baghdad,  where  he  continued  to  reside  till  his  death.  He  studied  the  law- 
under  Al>5  Ishak  al-Marwazi  (I'ol.  I.  paye  7},  and  was  Abu  Hamid  al-lslaraini’s 
master  in  that  science  after  the  death  of  Abu  'l-Hasan  Ibn  al-Marzuban.  Most 
of  tlie  thaikhs  at  Baghdad,  and  a number  of  persons  from  other  countries, 
attended  his  lessons.  On  his  first  arrival  tiicrc,  he  commenced  by  teaching 
in  the  Mosque  of  Dalaj  Ihn  Ahmad  (1),  situated  in  the  street  of  Abu  Khalaf,  in 
the  Grant  of  ar-Rabi  (2) ; he  opened  a class  also  in  the  great  mos({iic  for  the 
discussion  of  points  of  law  and  the  instruction  of  pupils  who  aspired  to  the  rank 
of  mufti.  The  place  of  hcad-professor  of  the  Shafite  doctrines  at  Baghdad  tlien 
vot.  It.  18 
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devolved  to  him,  and  f^roat  numhers  pursued  their  studies  in  a most  sueoessful 
manner  under  his  tuition.  In  develnping  the  prineiples  of  Shahle  jurispru- 
denee,  he  followed,  in  some  eases,  a system  peculiar  to  himself,  and  which 
attested,  hy  its  excellence,  the  soundness  of  his  information.  He  was  sus- 
|)eete<l,  however,  of  holding  Motazilile  opinions,  'but  the  thaikk  Abii  Hamid 
al-Isfaraini  declared  that  he  never  saw  an  alder  doctor  of  tlie  law.  Ad-Uii- 
raki  learned  the  Traditions  from  his  maternal  grandfatiier  al-Hasan  Ihn  Muham- 
mad ad-Daraki.  When  consulted  on  a point  of  law,  he  always  Ux>k  a long 
time  to  reflect  l)cfore  giving  an  opinion;  and  it  sometimes  happened  that  his 
decisions  were  completely  op|>oscd  to  those  of  the  two  imdnu,  as-Shafi  and  Ahil 
Hanifa.  When  observations  were  made  to  him  on  this  subject,  he  used  to  an- 
swer by  citing  an  appropriate  Tradition  and  tracing  it  up  to  the  Pi-oplict,  after 
which  he  woidd  observe  that  it  was  better  to  follow  the  Traditions  than  the 
opinions  enounced  by  either  of  the  two  iindnu.  He  died  at  Baghdad  on  Friday, 
the  13th  of  Shawwal,  A.  H.  375  (Feb.  A.  D.  986),  aged  upwaitls  of  seventy 
years.  Some  say,  but  erroneously,  tliat  his  death  occurred  in  the  month  of 
Zu  'l-Kaada.  His  exactitude  as  a traditionist  is  universally  admitted,  au<l  his 
authority  as  a doctor  is  held  to  be  of  the  highest  order. — According  to  as- 
Samani,  Ddraki  means  belonging  to  Ddrak;  this  place  1 believe  to  l>e  one  of  the 
villages  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ispahan.  The  same  author  calls  him  Abd  al- 
Aziz  Ihn  al-Hasan  Ihn  Ahmad  ad-Daraki;  whetlicr  he  be  right  or  not,  God  best 
knows ! 

(1)  ThU  moique  prob«bl;  founded  by  D«Uj,  who,  ts  been  tIrtAdy  ooliced.  vol.  /.  page  9.  van 
remarkable  for  hU  Aealih  and  charity. 

(S)  See  vol.  I,  page  530. 


IBN  NUBATA  THE  POET. 

The  poet  Abu  Nasr  Abd  al-Aziz,  surnamed  Ibn  Nubata,  drew  his  descent 
from  the  tribe  of  Saad,  a branch  of  that  of  Tamim ; his  genealogy,  which  we 
give  here,  will  render  this  evident;  his  father  Omar  was  llie  son  of  Muhammad 
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Ibn  Ahmad  Ibn  NubiiU  Ibn  Ilumaid  Ibii  Nul>ata  Ibn  al-Hajjaj  Ibn  Malar  Ibii 
KhMid  Ilm  Amr  Ibn  Razali  Ibn  Riah  Ibn  Saad  Ibn  Thujair  Ibn  Rabia  Ibn  Kaab 
Ibn  Saad  Ibn  Zaid  Manal  Ibn  Tainim  Ibn  Murr:  the  remainder  of  the  genealogy 
is  well  known  (1  j.  This  able  poet,  whose  eompositions  display  the  eonibincd 
excelleneics  of  style  and  thought,  went  from  country  to  country  for  llie  pur-  410 
pose  of  reciting  to  princes,  vizirs,  and  other  great  men,  the  poems  which  he  had 
composed  in  their  praise.  Some  brilliant  kanidus  and  exquisite  eulogiums 
addressed  by  him  to  Saif  ad-Dawlat  Ibn  llamdan  arc  still  preserved,  and  one  of 
these  pieces  we  shall  give  here:  it  was  written  by  him  in  a letter  to  that  prince, 
who  had  just  made  him  a present  of  a black  horse  with  a white  forehead  and 
legs: 

O princcl  thou  whose  generous  qualities  arc  the  olfepring  of  thy  natural  disposition, 
and  whose  pleasing  aspect  is  the  emblem  of  thy  mind  j 1 have  received  the  present  which 
you  sent  me,  a noble  steed  whose  portly  neck  seems  to  unite  the  heavens  to  the  earth 
on  which  he  treads.  Hast  thou  then  conferred  a government  upon  me  (3),  since  thou 
sendest  me  a spear  to  which  a flowing  mane  senes  as  a banner  (3).  We  take  possession 
of  what  thou  hast  conferred  and  find  it  to  be  a horse  whose  forehead  and  legs  arc 
marked  with  while,  and  whose  body  is  so  black,  that  a single  drop  extracted  from 
that  colour  would  suffice  to  form  night's  darkest  shades  (A).  It  would  seem  that  the 
morning  had  struck  him  on  the  forehead  [and  Ihut  made  it  ahilt),  for  which  reason  he 
took  his  revenge  by  wading  into  the  entrails  (rrjions)  of  the  morning,  (and  Ihut  lehilenimj 
hit  legt).  He  paces  slowly,  yet  one  of  his  names  is  Lightning;  he  wears  a veil  [hating 
hit  fare  rotered  itilh  ithile,  at  if  la  ronreal  it),  and  yet  beauty  itself  would  be  his  only  rival. 

Had  the  sun  and  the  moon  a portion  only  of  his  ardour,  it  would  be  impossible  to  with- 
stand (S)  their  heal.  The  eye  cannot  follow  his  movements,  unless  you  (rrin  him  in  and) 
restrain  his  impetuosity.  The  glances  of  the  eye  cannot  seize  all  his  perfections,  unless 
the  eye  be  lead  away  captive  by  his  beauty  [and  It  ihui  tnabled  lo  fallow  him]  (6). 

Ill  describing  thus  the  whiteness  of  his  horse’s  forehead  and  legs,  tlie  poet 
had  an  inspiration  of  great  originality ; and  1 do  not  think  tiiat  a similar  train 
of  thought  was  ever  expressed  before.  He  composed  also  a long  katida  rhyming 
in  L and  containing  the  praises  of  Saif  ad-Dawlat ; from  it  we  extract  these 
verses  : 

Von  have  showered  down  gifts  upon  me  till  I fell  them  irksome,  and  was  almost 
templed  lo  extol  the  passion  of  avarice  (in  a patron).  If  you  still  wish  to  bestow  favours 
upon  me,  give  me  also  the  desire  to  obtain  them,  or  else  bestow  them  not.  Your  gene- 
rosity has  left  me  nought  lowish  for;  and  you  are  the  cause  that  1 live  in  the  world 
devoid  of  hope. 

In  the  first  verse  of  this  extract,  the  poet  comes  near  to  the  idea  expressed  by 
al-Bohtori  in  the  following  lines: 
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I left  you  from  a fueling  of  estrangement  which  nothing  can  efface  j your  generosity 
put  me  to  the  blush,  anri  your  favours  cast  a shade  over  the  sunshine  of  our  friendship. 
By  the  abundance  of  your  gifts  you  repelled  me  from  you,  so  that  I fear  we  shall  never 
meet  again.  How  strange  that  pre.senls  should  cause  a rupture  of  friendship,  and  that 
marks  of  kindness  should  be  felt  as  an  insult. 

A similar  idea  is  also  expressed  in  a poem  addressed  by  Dihil  Ibn  Ali  ’1-Kliuzai 
to  al-Mutialib  Ibn  Abd  .Allah  al-Khuzai,  the  emir  of  Egypt;  the  verses  to  which 
we  allude  begin  thus  : 

O fur  the  days  I passed  with  al-.Muttalib ! 

Having  already  given  them  in  the  life  of  Dihil  (vol.  I.  page  500;,  we  shall  not 
repeat  tlicm  here.  It  is  now  a hacknied  thought,  having  passed  from  one  poet 
to  anotlicr,  and  being  frequently  employed  by  them  all ; some  of  them  spread- 
ing it  out,  and  otliers  expressing  it  with  concision:  thus  I met  with  it  in  a piece 
of  verse  composed  by  Ali  Ibn  Jahala  al-Akawwak  (a  poet  whose  life  we  shall 
give',  and  addressed  by  him  in  a letter  to  Abu  Dolaf  al-ljli  (7) ; 1 should  give 
the  piece  here  were  it  not  so  long.  VV'ith  what  grace  has  Abti  '1-Ala  '1-Maarrt 
expressed  the  same  thought  in  tliis  line  ; 

Did  you  moderate  your  kindness,  I should  visit  you;  but  the  sweetest  water  is  repul- 
sive, if  its  coolness  be  too  great. 

Let  ns  return  to  our  subject : Ibn  Nubata’s  jxvctry  fdls  a large  volume,  and  the 
greater  part  of  his  verses  is  gtxxl.  He  at  one  time  went  to  Rai  and  recited  to 
II  .Abu  'l-Fadl  Muhammad  Ibn  al-Amid  .some  koftdoi  which  he  had  composed  in 
his  praise;  he  had  also  a conversation  with  him,  the  particulars  of  which  we  shall 
relate  in  the  life  of  the  latter.  He  was  Itorn  A.  H.  ,327  (A.  D.  938-9),  and  he 
died  at  Baghdad  on  Sunday,  the  3rd  of  Shawwiil,  A.H.  405  (Match,  A.D.  1015), 
shortly  after  sunrise.  His  interment  took  place  before  the  hour  of  noon,  in 
the  Khaizuran  cemetery,  situated  on  the  east  Ivank  of  the  Tigris. — The  following 
anecdote  was  related  by  Abd  GhMib  Muhammad  Ibn  Abmad  Ibn  Sahl : “ I went 
“ to  visit  Abu  '1-Hasan  Muhammad  Ibn  Ali  Ibn  Nasr  al-Baglidadi,  the  author 
“ of  the  Epistles  and  of  tlic  work  called  al-Mufdwida  (conrermtion) ;” — this  Abil 
'l-llasan  was  tlic  brother  of  tlie  Malikite  kadi  Abd  al-W’ahhah,  and  we  shall 
speak  of  him  again  in  the  life  of  the  latter ; — “ he  was  then  at  AN'asit  and  in  his 
“ last  illness.  I sat  with  him  for  some  time,  but,  as  he  felt  a diarrhea  coming 
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“ on,  I rose  to  willulrew,  on  which  he  repeated  to  me  tliis  verse,  hy  Abu  Nasr 
“ .MkI  al-Aziz  (Ibn  NiMUiy. 

• I.et  your  eyes  enjoy  a porting  look  at  the  friend  whom  you  are  about  to  leave ; for 
‘ I do  not  think  that  I shall  ever  see  you  again  in  the  valley  (irArrr  ire  met  to  uftm).' 

“ He  then  said : ‘ I went  to  see  Abu  Nasr  himself  the  very  day  on  which  he 
“ died,  and  he  recited  to  me  this  verse  as  I was  taking  leave  of  him;  and  on 
“ my  way  home  I was  informed  of  his  death.’  On  the  night  of  that  day 
“ Abu  '1-lIasan  himself  expired.”  We  shall  give  the  date  of  his  death  in  the 
life  of  Abd  al-Wahhah.  It  is  related  by  Ahii  Ali  Muhammad  Ibn  Washah  Ibn 
Abd  Allah  that  he  heard  Abu  Nasr  say ; “ 1 was  one  day  making  the  siesta  in 
“ the  vestibule  of  my  house,  when  a person  knocked  at  the  door.  ‘Who  is 
“ there?’  said  I. — ‘ A native  of  the  East,’  was  the  answer. — ‘What  is  your 
“ business?’—  ‘ Are  you  not  the  author  of  this  verse : 

‘ He  who  dies  not  by  the  sword  most  die  some  other  way ; the  inodes  of  death  are 
‘ various,  but  that  evil  still  remains  the  same  ?' 

“ To  this  1 answered  that  i was  the  author. — ‘ Will  you  allow  me  then  to  re|)eai 
“ it  as  having  been  authorised  to  do  so  by  yourself?’  — ‘ Certainly.’  The 
“ person  then  went  away.  Towards  the  end  of  the  same  day,  I heard  another 
“ knock  at  the  door,  and  on  asking  who  was  there,  I received  this  answer : ‘ An 
“ inhabitant  of  Tahart,  in  the  W’est  country  (8).’ — ‘ What  is  your  business  ?'— 
“ ‘ Are  you  the  author  of  this  verse  : 

• He  who  dies  not  by  the  sword,  etc.  ? ’ 

“ — ‘ I am  he.’ — ‘ Will  you  allow  me  then  to  repeat  it  as  having  been  autborised 
“ to  do  so  by  yourself?’ — ‘Certainly.’  I was  thus  much  astonished  to  find  that 
“ this  verse  liad  reached  the  East  and  the  W’est.” 


(t)  See  Eichhorn*»  Jfonumenfa  Hitt.  Arab^  Ub.  V. 

(?]  The  true  reading  if  U • all  the  inanufcripU  are  wrong  eicept  the  autograph. 

(3)  It  U perhaps  necessary  to  observe  that  when  a prince  conferred  a military  command  upon  one  uf  bis 
subjects,  he  gave  him  a standard  formed  of  a spear  with  a crarat  or  flag  lied  around  the  bead  of  it.  The 
poet  here  compares  bis  horse  to  a spear  on  account  of  his  erect  and  lofty  stature:  the  knotted  banner  li  re- 
presented by  the  mane. 
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(4f  1 eodMvoured.  1>t  a long  paraphras<‘,  lo  eiprcM  thr  thought  eonuioed  in  this  ver»e.  The  iiord 
rendered  hr  we  hate  taken  poitenion  b , whirb  hfli  been  iororreetly  given  in  all  the  manuKiipU. 

«ilh  the  eiceplioD  of  the  autograph.  lu  literal  meaning  U:  lee  dfamounf,  or  ve  stop  at  our  journey  i end. 

(Si  Here  again  all  the  manuarripu  are  wrong  exrepl  the  autograft.  For  we  luuat  read 

The  copvbta  did  not  understand  what  they  wore  writing. 
lO)  Sueh  b the  meaning  of  the  original  versca.  which  are  ai  difficult  to  Iranilate  as  lo  understand. 

C7)  The  life  of  Ab6  I>olaf  will  be  found  in  the  tirat  volume. 

(S'  See  vol.  I.  page  5S0. 


IBN  MUGH.VLLIS  AL-ANDAI.IJSI. 

Abu  Muliammad  AIhI  at-Aziz  Ihii  Ahmad  Ibn  as-Sid  Ibii  Miighallis  al- 
Kaisi  at-Andalu!>i  (a  member  of  the  tribe  of  kaii  and  a native  of  Spain)  was  a highly 
distingiiishrd  philologer  and  gramniaiian.  Having  left  Sjain,  he  settleil  in 
Egypt,  wliere  he  pursued  his  literary  studies  under  the  tuition  of  Ahil  Yakuh 
Yusuf  Ihn  Yakiih  an-NaJinni  (1);  he  look  lessons  also  from  Ahu  '1-Ala  Said  ar- 
Raltai,  the  author  of  the  Fu*6t  (tee  vol.  I.  page&32}.  At  Raglidad,  he  increased 
his  stock  of  information  and  contributed  lo  lltat  of  others.  There  exists  some 
good  poetry  of  his  composition,  such  as  the  following  piece ; 

Her  ej’es  are  languishing,  but  not  with  sickness  (2),  yet  my  heart  is  sick  [of  torfj  for 
her.  She  has  accustomed  my  eyes  lo  sleeplessness  by  drawing  from  them  a gush  of 
tears  which  prevents  them  from  closing.  Site  paid  me  a visit,  not  through  love,  but  to 
let  me  perceive  her  dislike. 

413  He  composed  a great  quantity  of  verses.  Ahti  ’l-Tiiliir  Ihn  Khalaf,  the  author 
of  the  Omedn  (tee  vol.  1.  page  218),  maintained  a conte.sl  with  him  for  supe- 
riority, and  the  kaxtdat  in  which  they  strived  to  surpass  each  other  arc  still  pre- 
served in  the  volumes  containing  their  poetical  works.  To  avoid  prolixity,  we 
shall  not  give  any  passages  from  lliem.  lie  died  at  Old  Cairo  on  AN^xJnesday, 
the  24ih  of  the  first  Jumada,  A.H.  427  (March,  A.D.  1030);  the  funeral  service 
was  said  over  him,  in  Uie  Musalla  of  as-Sadali,  bv  tlie  shaikh  Abu  'I-Hasan 
Ali  Ihn  Ibrahim  al-Ilatifi  (3),  the  author  of  the  Tafsir,  or  commentary  on  the 
Koran ; he  wa.s  interred  near  the  Banu  Isliak. 
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(1)  His  life  ii  given  by  Ibn  KbeUikiii. 

(2)  See  vol.  I.  page  S8.  note  (S). 

(3)  HU  life  «ill  be  found  farcher  on. 


AfiD  AS-SAMAD  IBN  ALI  AL-HASHIMI. 

Abu  Muhammad  Abd  as-Samad  al-Hashimi  (a  descendant  from  Udshim,  Mu- 
hammad’s great-grandfather),  was  the  son  of  Ali  Ibn  Abd  Allah  Ibn  al-Abbas  Ibn 
AIhI  al-Muttalib.  The  hdfiz  Abu  'l-Faraj  Ibn  al-Jauzi  mentions,  in  his  work 
entitled  Shuzdr  al-Ok^,  some  strange  partieularities  relative  to  this  pei'son. 
“ He  was  boni,”  says  he,  “ A. II.  104  (A.D.  722-3),  and  his  brother  Muhammad 
“ Ibn  Ali,  the  rather  of  'the  khalifs).  as-Sallah  and  al-Mansur,  came  into  the  world 
“ A.H.  60  (A.D.  679-80);  there  was  thus  an  interval  of  forty-four  years  between 
“ the  births  of  each.  Abd  as-Samad  died  A.  II.  185  (A.  D.  801),  and  Mubam- 
“ mad,  A.  H.  126  (A.  D.  743-4);  their  deaths  were  thus  scparaterl  by  a |icriod 
“ of  fifty-nine  years.  In  the  year  50  (A.  D.  670-1),  Yazid  the  son  of  Moawia 
“ made  the  pilgiimagc,  and  in  the  year  150  (A.  D.  767-8)  Abd  as-Samad  led  the 
“ pilgrim  caravan  to  Mekka,  yet  they  were  Iwth  in  the  same  degi'ee  of  descent 
“ from  Abd  Manaf;  Yazid  being  the  son  of  Moawia,  tlie  son  of  Abu  Sofyaii 
“ Sakhr,  the  son  of  Harb,  the  son  of  Omaiya,  the  son  of  Abd  Shams,  the  son 
“ of  Abd  Manaf ; and  Abd  as-Samad  being  the  son  of  Ali,  the  son  of  Abd  Allah, 
“ the  son  of  al-Abbas,  the  son  of  al-Muttalib,  the  son  of  Hashim,  die  son  of  Aljd 
“ Manaf : whence  it  appears  that  in  their  respective  genealogies  five  links  inter- 
“ vened  between  each  of  them  and  Abd  Manaf.  Alxl  .as-Samad  witnessed  the 
“ reigns  of  as-Sailab  and  al-Mansui-,  who  were  both  the  sons  of  his  brother; 
“ he  tlien  lived  to  sec  the  reign  of  al-Mahdi,  to  whose  father  he  was  paternal 
“ uncle;  then  the  reign  of  al-Hadi,  whose  grandfather  was  his  nephew;  and  he 
“ died  in  the  reign  of  ai^Rashid.  He  said  one  day  to  tliis  last  klialif;  ‘ Com- 
“ mandcr  of  the  faithful ! in  this  assembly  there  arc  a commander  of  the  faitli- 
“ ful,  a commander  of  die  faidiful's  paternal  uncle,  the  paternal  uncle  of  a 
“ commander  of  the  faithful's  paternal  uncle,  and  the  paternal  uncle  of  one 
“ was  a paternal  uncle  to  a paternal  uncle  of  a commander  of  the  faithful.’ 
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“ And  tliis  was  the  fad,  for  Sulaiinan,  the  sou  of  Abu  Jaafar  fal-3/aiitilr)  was 
“ unde  to  ar-Rashid,  and  al-Abbas  was  unde  to  Sulalman  and  Abd  as-Samad 
“ was  unde  to  al-Abb^.  He  died  without  having  cast  his  first  teeth,  and 
“ those  of  the  lower  jaw  were  united  into  one  mass.” — It  is  staled  by  Ibn 
Jarir  at-Tabari,  in  his  History,  that  Abd  as-Saniad  was  born  in  the  month  of 
Rajab,  \.  H.  IOC  (Nov.-Dee.  A.  D.  72A),  and  tliat  he  died  in  the  month  of  the 
latter  Jumada,  A.  H.  175  (Octolier,  A.  D.  791);  another  historian  says  that  his 
death  took  place  at  Baghdad,  and  some  persons  place  his  birth  in  A.  H.  109,  or 
105,  at  al-Humaima  (1),  a town  situated  in  the  country  calletl  ihe  Balka.  His 
mother  was  the  Katira  in  whose  praise  Obaid  Allali  Ibn  Kais  ar-Riikaivat  (2) 
conifiosed  his  koiida,  which  licgins  thus : 

The  sight  of  Kathtra  renews  his  joy  (3). 

AIkI  as-Samad  liecame  blind  towards  the  end  of  his  life.  \Vc  shall  give  the  life 
of  his  father  Ali  and  his  brother  Muhammad. 


(1)  Thii  U probably  the  itnuiina  of  Drrghaui'f  map  of  Syria;  it  U plartd  at  about  Iwenly-Rva  miles  to  the 
norlb-««ft  of  Akaba,  and  aboul  forlj  to  the  aoulh  of  Potn. 

(S)  See  page  89  of  this  Tolume.  note  (14^. 

(3)  Tkb  bemblkh  i»  iDeofrecUy  given  in  all  (be  manuscripta  except  the  autograph.  The  true  reading  li: 

iJ  ilc 


IBN  BABAK  THE  POET. 

Abu  'l-Kasim  Abd  as-Samad  Ibn  Mansur  Ibn  al-llasan  Ibn  B&bak  was  a 
poet  noted  for  the  quantity  and  the  excellence  of  his  productions.  I have  seen 
his  collected  poetical  works  in  three  volumes.  The  cast  of  his  poetry  is  pecti- 
liarlv  pleasing,  and  the  eulogistic  pieces  addressed  by  him  to  the  great  men  of 
the  numerous  countries  which  he  visited  were  retributed  in  the  most  generous 
manner.  The  following  passages  may  give  an  idea  of  his  style  : 

413  . A graceful  nymph,  gifted  by  nature  with  the  sweetest  charms,  came  to  visit  me  with 
trembling  steps,  whilst  the  Pleiades  were  rising  and  still  hesitating  in  their  career.  As 
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she  dispelled  the  shades  of  night  (iritA  the  tight  of  her  ktauiy],  I exclaimed  : “Is  it  the 
eye  of  the  morning  which  opencth,  or  a sunbeam  darting  through  the  cloud'!"  She 
drew  near,  glancing  magic  from  her  eyes,  and  trembling  like  a gazelle  which  crops  its 
food  in  the  lonely  desert.  During  the  darkness  of  that  night,  which  spread  over  us  the 
softest  folds  of  its  mantle,  we  partook  of  the  purple  liquor  till  the  constellation  of  the 
Eagle  began  to  sink  towards  the  horizon.  We  shared  a wine  which  bore  on  its  surface 
bubbles  like  the  drops  from  a lover’s  wounded  heart, or  like  the  tears  from  a lovc-slnick 
suitor’s  eyes.  When  we  mixed  it  with  water  (1),  it  rose  in  revolving  circlets,  which 
trembled  like  the  eyes  of  a virgin  when  the  veil  which  conceals  her  features  is  lorn  away 
That  liquor  is  accuslomcd  to  take  away  the  reason,  and  it  seems  to  hold  mastery  over  the 
thoughts  de|M>sited  (2)  in  men’s  hearts.  We  pas.scd  the  night  in  secret  joy ; our  mutual 
love  stood  revealed  and  our  long-hidden  passion  was  disclosed.  But  towards  the 
hour  in  which  the  kata  (3)  that  has  outstripped  its  fellows  returns  from  the  spring  where 
it  took  its  morning  draught, — at  the  time  in  which  the  plaintive  doves  take  refuge  in  the 
branches, — she  withdrew,  vanquished  by  wine,  and  as  her  Altering  tongue  refused  its 
office,  she  bade  me  adieu  with  her  hand. 

.My  dearest  friends  I mix  for  us  a cup  of  wine,  and  let  its  brightness  dispel  the  shades 
of  night  from  around  us.  Let  the  bubbles  spark  on  its  surface,  so  that  I tremble  lest 
they  bum  my  companion  when  he  intends  to  drink.  And  then  let  none  deny  that  the 
sun  has  set  in  my  friend's  month,  for  the  radiance  of  his  cheeks  will  give  them  the  lie. 

One  of  his  kaitdai  eontaitis  a lemarkahly  tendcf  verse ; it  is  this  : 

The  zephyr  swept  by  me,  and  sighetl  so  tenderly,  that  it  seemed  In  have  heard  me 
as  I complained  of  my  sufferings. 

This  poet  died  at  Baghdad,  A.  II.  410  (A.  D.  1019-‘20> 


(!'  The  aaU)f;rsph  bu  , and  the  other  tnsnutcri|tts  . “ , when  pourett  out. 

(3)  For  reed 

C3)  The  Mala  is  a sort  of  prouse  which  frequcnis  the  desert.  F.very  night  they  fly  to  the  itesrest  sourer, 
which  is  often  at  s greet  distance,  end  Gil  their  rrops  with  water  which  they  bring  back  early  in  the  morning 
to  their  young.  In  nuny  Arabic  proterbs,  allusion  is  made  to  the  hahits  of  this  bird;  see  M.  de  Sacy's  Chrei- 
tomathle.  t.  ft.  p.  3fl8.  and  t.  111.  4tfl.  907.  Dr.  Hussel  gives  a description  of  it  in  the  llitlory  of  Aleppo : it 
is  the  tetrao  atehata  of  Linnrus. 


VOl.  II. 


19 
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\m:  ’I.-MA1IASIN  AR-UliYAM. 

Abu  ’l-Mahusin  Alxl  nl-AN’ahid  llui  Uinnil  Ibii  Alitnad  Ibii  Muhammad  ar- 
Kiiyaiii,  a Sbafik-  jiirisroiisull,  was  one  of  the  most  eminent  men  of  bis  ajje  as 
a doj^iatie  llieolojian,  a controvertist,  and  a teaeher  of  the  doelrines  |)eonliar  to 
Ills  s«'l.  He  look  lessons  from  Abu  AIkI  Allah  Muhammad  Ibn  ISayan  'Ibn  Mu- 
hammad] al-Kazruni  (t'oJ.  /.  fiage  H77),  and  from  Ahu  ’l-Husain  AIkI  al-Ghafir 
Ibn  Muhammad  al-Farisi  at  Maivalarikin ; tlie  traditional  knowledge  which  he 
had  received  was  transmitted  through  Zahir  Ihn -Tahir  as-Shahhami  (I)  and 
others  to  the  following  generation.  The  highest  res|iert  and  veneration  were 
shown  to  him  in  the  country  (irhere  the  Selji)ks  ruled),  and  tlic  vizir  Niz.im  al- 
Midk  honmmsl  him  with  special  favour  on  aettoiinl  of  liLs  eminent  merit.  After 
residing  for  some  time  in  nokhara,  he  jtroeeeded  to  Ghazna  and  Naisapur,  whci'e 
he  frc<|ucnte<l  the  societv  of  the  learnetl,  and  attended  tlie  conferences  presided 
hy  Aasir  al-Marwazi  $ee  vol.I.  p.G06).  He  then  drew  up  a taalika  (2)  composed 
of  the  observations  made  bv  that  doctor,  and  he  learned  Traditions  also.  A col- 
lege was  founded  hy  him  at  Amul  in  Tabarislan,  and  lie  suhsccjucntly  proeeedeti 
to  Rai,  wliere  he  filled  the  functions  of  a professor.  From  thence  lie  went  to 
ls|)ah.in  and  made  dictations  (3)  in  the  principal  mosque.  Some  instructive 
works  were  composed  by  him,  such  as  the  Bulir  al-Mazliab  (ocenii  uf  the  dnrtriue  , 
one  of  the  most  voluminous  treatises  which  tlie  Shafites  possess  on  their  juris- 
prudence ; the  Maiuliif,  or  opinioM  pronounced  hy  the  imam  as-Shafi  on  points 
of  law ; the  AVI^  (tufficientj  (4\  and  tlie  Hilyat  al-MAmin  I'oniamenl  of  the  true 
helierer)  (5) : he  wrote  also  some  treatises  on  dogmatic  theolojjy  and  on  contro- 
versy. It  is  related  that  he  used  to  say;  “Were  all  as-Shafi’s  works  burned,  I 
411  “ could  dictate  them  from  memory.”  The  kadi  and  hdfiz  .Ahu  Muhammad  .\1h1 
.Allah  Ihn  Vtisuf  > G)  makes  mention  of  him  in  his  Tabakdt,  or  chronological  bio- 
graphy, of  the  Shafite  imams : “ Ahti  ’1-Mahasin  ar-Ruyani,”  says  he,  “the 
“ pearl  of  the  age  and  the  imam  of  jurisprudence.”  Notice  is  taken  of  him  also 
by  Ahu  Zakariva  Aahva  Ihn  .Manda  (7).  He  taught  the  Tiaditions  in  different 
countries,  and  gave  them  on  the  authority  of  an  immense  niimlicr  of  persons 
from  whom  he  had  received  them.  His  hirth  took  place  in  the  month  of  Zu  'I- 
Hijja,  .A.  H.  'll 5 (February,  A.  D.  1023;.  Tlie  hdfiz  Abu  Tahir  as-.Silali  (col.  I. 
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liaijr  8G)  says  ; “ We  received  intelligence  dial  Aliii  'l-Mahisin  ai^lUiyani  was 
“ murdered  at  Aiuul  in  the  mondi  of  Muliarrani,  A.  II.  50'2  'August-Sept. 
“ A.D.  1 as  he  had  just  fuiished  one  of  his  diclalioiis;  he  fell  a victim  to  the 
“ irrilated  spirit  of  seetariaii  fanaticism.”  It  is  mentioned  too  hy  Mamar  Ihri 
AUl  al-Wahid  Ihii  I’akhir  (8),  in  the  list  of  deaths  extracted  by  him  from  .\hu 
Saad  as-Samani’s  (9)  work,  that  ar-Ruyani  was  slain  hy  heretics  (maidhid'  at 
Amul,  and  in  the  mosque,  on  Friday,  the  llth  of  Muharram  in  the  al>ove-men- 
lionetl  year. — Iliiydni  means  belonging  to  IKlydn,  a city  in  Taharistan  which  has 
produced  many  learned  men. — Amul  is  a city  in  the  same  region;  we  have 
already  spoken  of  it  I'l’o/.  /.  pnge  647). 


Surh  if  (he  tru<>  orthofraphy  of  ibU  naiue;  not  SAaAdmi.  as  in  voi.  I.  pai^c  192. 

^2  See  page  28  of  this  volume. 

(3<  See  voi.  I.  pages  29  aixl  212,  note  (1). 

(4)  This  if  a treatise  on  SbaGte  jurUprudencc 

(51  This  U abo  a work  on  Jurisprudence 

(6)  The  kidi  Al»d  Muhammad  Abd  Allah  Ibn  Yusuf  aUJurJAni  was  a hdfix  and  a jurisconsull-  He  drew  up 
a work  on  the  merits  of  as-Shifl,  and  another  on  the  merits  of  the  im4m  Ahmad  Ibn  Hanbal.  He  composed 
also  a Tabakat  of  Shafite  doctors.  Born  at  Jurjftn,  A.H.  409  (A.D.  1018-9);  died  in  ZO  ‘l-Kaada,  A.H.  489 
iOct,->'ov.  1096).— (Tab.  aaShdf.) 

(7)  His  life  If  given  by  our  author. 

(8)  The  hafix  Abd  Abroad  Mamar  Ibn  Abd  al-WAliid  Ibn  Fikliir  drew  his  descent  from  the  tribe  of  Koratxh 
and  was  a native  of  Ispahan.  He  was  learned  in  the  Traditions,  and  obtained  great  distinction  as  a preacher. 
His  virtuous  rouducl  procured  biro  the  utmost  respect  and  consideration.  He  died  at  the  age  of  seventy,  on  a 
journey  to  HiJAi,  A.H.  564  (A.D.  1168-9). — (A'ujdm.  Al-YAfi.)— This  is  certainly  the  same  hAfix  who  if  railed 
.ytamar  as-Samdni  Ab<l  ai-yVdhiti.  in  the  Tabakdt  al-IJuffAx:  MS.  of  the  Pucal  Library  at  Gotha,  of  which 
we  possess  an  edition  lithographed  by  H.  K.  WOftenfeld.  The  eitreroe  incofreeiness  of  this  work  for  the  name', 
the  dates,  and  (be  facU,  reduces  its  authority  to  a very  low  standard. 

(9)  The  true  reading  is  ^1  ii'Ji-'. 


AL-BABB.\GHA. 


\hh  '1-Faraj  Alxl  al-Wahid  Ibn  ?iasr  Ihn  Muhammad  al>Makhxumi  (u  member 
of  the  tribe  of  Makhzi^m)  is  the  poet  who  is  generally  known  by  the  surname  of 
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:il-Hal)l>a;jhn.  Ath-Tliaalibi  says  in  liis  Yatiinn  lliat  lie  was  a native  of  Nisibin. 
and  speaks  of  liis  lalenis  in  ibe  liigliesl  terms;  be  ^ives  also  a numlier  of  epis- 
iles  and  pieces  of  verse  l omivisctl  by  bini,  and  inserts  'tlif  poetical  correttpoii- 
dcHce)  wbirb  passed  lietween  biin  and  Abu  Isliak  as-Sabi,  with  other  oircuni- 
slances  too  long  to  relate  (1).  Tbe  following  are  s[iecimens  of  bis  poetry  : 

()  you  who  reijjn  over  my  heart!  my  soul  (i»  ilrparlitig  amt]  hiddelh  you  adieu:  it 
found  not  |>a(ience  to  console  it  [for  your  rniWty];  nay,  it  [kerame  inifuriklt  am/)  ceased 
to  feel  the  an|juish  {of  unrtyuiled  larr).  It  was  once  my  hope  long  to  enjoy  the  breath 
of  life,  but  now,  since  you  abandon  me,  that  hope  subsists  no  more.  Slay  God  inflict 
on  me  no  longer  the  pains  of  existence!  When  you  arc  absent,  1 can  find  no  happi- 
ness in  life. 

Thy  image  which  I sec  so  often  in  my  dreams  knows  better  than  thyself  how  much  I 
lore  thee,  and  feels  more  compassion  for  thy  afflicted  suitor  than  thou  (lost.  When  thy 
cruelly  drove  slec|)  from  iny  eyes,  that  image  would  have  visited  my  waking  hours,  could 
it  possibly  have  done  so. 

I remember  a graceful  maid  whose  countenance  was  clothed  in  a robe  of  beauty  aud 
encircled  with  a broidery  of  ringlets.  When  I called  upon  my  heart  for  strength  to 
endure  the  pains  her  cruelty  inflicted,  that  heart  became  her  ally.  So  perfect  are 
the  cliarms  of  her  fare,  that  the  moon  seems  to  have  borrowed  all  her  radiance  there. 
AVhen  my  heart  urges  me  to  fly  from  her  tyranny,  love  says : “ Sought  can  avail  against 
••  her;  try  and  soothe  her  by  submission  (2).” 

Ill  one  of  bis  comparisons  be  employs  tlic  following  original  idea  : 

The  hoofs  of  his  rapid  steeds  stamp  on  the  very  rock  the  image  of  a crescent.  The 
rye  of  the  sun  was  dazzled  {by  Ikeir  tperd),  and  the  dust  which  they  raised  seemed  ap- 
plied to  it  as  a collyriiim. 

4 IB  S|>eakiiig  of  Said  iid-Dawlat  ("3)  tbe  (grand^son  of  Saif  ad-Uaw  lat  Ilm  Hamdan, 
be  says; 

The  cloud  of  his  generosity  overshadowed  mankind ; and  its  lightnings,  the  foreboders 
of  a grateful  shower,  never  deluded  our  hopes.  His  beneficence  was  no  trickling 
streamlet;  he  bestowed  till  notliing  more  remained  for  him  to  give,  or  for  mortals  to 
desire. 

In  tbe  life  of  Abu  Nasr  Ibn  Nubala  (page  130)  we  have  already  given  some 
pas.sagcs  eonlainiiig  a similar  tbougbl.  Tbe  greater  part  of  al-Uabbagba's  poetry 
is  ebaractcrised  by  tbe  exccllenee  (of  its  style)  and  tbe  lieanty  of  its  ideas.  He 
bad  lieen  for  some  time  in  tbe  service  of  Saif  ad-I)awlat  Ibn  llamdan,  but,  on 
that  prince’s  death,  be  travelled  from  one  country  to  anotber,  atid  at  length 
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dicti  on  Saturday,  tlic  29th  Shaalian,  A.  H.  .998  (May,  A.  D.  1008^.  It  is  stat<^ 
however  hy  the  Kliatib  (tee  rol.  I.  p.  75),  in  his  History,  that  he  died  on  the 
ere  of  Saturday,  the  2Gth  of  Shaahan,  A.  H.  398.  Ath-Thaalihi  says  : “ I 
“ heaivl  the  emir  .Vhii  ’1-Fadl  ahMikali  relate  that,  on  returning  from  the  pil- 
“ grimage  in  tlie  year  390,  he  entered  Baghdad  and  met  ihci-e  Ahii  ’l-Faraj 
“ al-Bahliaglia,  who  was  then  far  advanced  in  age,  his  liody  enfeehled  hy  vears, 
“ l)ut  his  mind  still  po.ssessing  its  usual  vigour  and  elegance.” — lie  was  sur- 
named  Babbatjha  {parrot)  for  the  lluency  of  his  language,  or,  as  some  say,  for 
an  impediment  in  his  speech  which  m.ade  him  lisp:  1 met  with  a note  in  the 
handwriting  of  Ihn  Jinni  the  grammarian,  in  which  it  is  stated  that  this  name 
is  to  1m!  written  Faffayha,  hut  Gotl  hest  knoweth  which  is  the  right  orthogrji- 
phy  (4). 


(1)  TIkC  life  of  oMUbbairho,  lome  fragmontu  of  hU  poetry,  and  a part  of  hii  corro.<pondenee  «ith  AbO 
Uhak,  eitracted  from  the  were  publiahed  at  1.eip«ic,  1838,  by  Ph.  Wolff. 

(3)  The  autograph  gives  the  true  reading,  which  is  ji  In  the  printed  odliion  and  the  other  niaim- 
»cripts.  the  reading  is  decidedly  bad,  as  U contains  a fault  against  prosody. 

(3)  The  history  of  Said  ad-Dawlat,  extracted  from  KamM  ad-^ln's  UUlory  of  Aleppo,  has  been  published  in 
Arabic  by  professor  Preytag  at  the  end  of  his  edition  of  Lokmiiirs  Fables.  Bonn,  18*23. 

(4)  itabbayAo,  the  Arabic  name  for  the  green  parrot,  U evidently  the  same  word  as  the  Spanbb  and  Por> 
tuguesc  papagayo  {parrot^  the  German  papagey,  the  Italian  pappagallo,  the  old  French  papeyai',  and  the 
KngUsh  popinjay;  as  there  is  no  p in  the  .Arabic  alphabet,  a b or  an  /'are  equally  used  to  replace  It.  This 
word  U not  originally  Arabic;  It  belongs  perhaps  to  some  Indian  dialect. 


ABU  MA^SUR  AlyBAGlIDADI. 

The  ustad  (master)  Abii  Mansur  Abd  al-Kahir  Ihn  Tahir  Ihn  Muhammad  al- 
Baghdadi  (a  luitire  of  Bayhdad),  a dogmatic  llicologian  and  a member  of  the  sect 
of  as..Shall,  was  well  acquainted  with  the  belles-lettres,  and  versed  in  a great 
iiumitcr  of  other  scienees,  particularly  arithmetic;  of  the  last  he  was  a complete 
master  and  wrote  on  it  some  instructive  works,  one  of  which  hears  tlic  title  of 
at-Takmila  Jhe  completion).  lie  possessed  great  skill  in  the  art  of  calculating  the 
shares  to  which  the  dilfereiit  heirs  of  an  inheritance  are  entitled,  .and  he  com- 
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[Mised  also  a great  quatitily  of  poctrA".  The  httfiz  Al>d  al-Gh:ifir  al-Farisi  men- 
tions him  in  the  Si/Ik,  or  continuation  of  the  Hislon'  of  ISaisapdr,  and  says  : 
“ Me  came  to  Aaisapur  with  his  father,  and  possessed  great  riches,  which  he 
“ spent  on  the  learned  (i«  Ike  lair  and  on  tlie  Traditionists : he  never  made 
“ of  his  information  a source  of  profit.  He  coiufKised  treatises  on  diflerent 
“ sciences  and  surjiassed  his  eonteinjioraries  in  every  hranch  of  learning,  seveii- 
“ teen  of  which  he  taught  publicly.  He  studied  jurisprudence  under  Ahn  Ishak 
“ as-Shirazi,  and,  on  that  doctor’s  death,  he  filled  his  place  as  a professor  in 
“ the  inosipie  of  Akil;  during  some  years  he  gave  lessons  there,  which  were  assi- 
“ duously  attended  hy  doctois  of  the  greatest  eminence;  amongst  his  pupils 
“ were  Nasir  al-Marwazi  and  /ain  al-lsham  aUKushairi.”  He  died  in  the  ciiv 
of  Isfarain,  A.  H.  429  (A.  I).  10.37-8  , and  was  interreil  beside  the  grave  of  his 
master  Abii  Ishak. 


Aiu;  N-NAJin  AS.SLHRAVVAKDI. 

Abu  'n-NaJib  AM  al-Kahir  as-Suhrawardi,  surnamed  Uia  ad-din  (sphuloiir  of 
rrlujion  , was  a descendant  of  the  khalif  Abu  Bakr;  his  father  AM  Allah  lieing 
the  son  of  Muhammad  Urn  Ammuya  AM  Allah  Ihn  Saad  Ihn  al-Husain  Ibn  al- 
K.isim  Ihn  Alkama  Ibn  an-Nadr  Ihn  Muaz  Ibn  Ahd  ar-Rahman  Ibn  al-Kasim  Ihn 
Muhammad  Ihn  Ahi  Rakr  as-Siddik.  But  Ibn  an-Najjar  says  in  his  History  of 
Baghdad : “ I give  here  the  genealogy  of  the  shaikh  Abu  'n-Najib  as  I found  it 
“ in  his  own  handwriting ; Ahd  al-Kahir  Ihn  Abd  Allah  Ihn  Muhammad  Ibn 
“ Ammuya  AM  Allah  Ihn  Saad  Ibn  al-Husain  Ibn  al-K.asim  Ibn  an-Nadr  Ibn 
410  “ al-Kasim  Ihn  Saad  (1)  Ihn  an-Nadr  Ihn  AM  ar-Rahman  Ihn  al-Kiisim  Ihn 
“ Muhammad  Ihn  Ahi  Bakr  as-Siddik.”  This  list  must  be  more  correct  than 
the  former,  since  it  was  written  out  by  Abu  ’n-Majib  himself. — Aim  'n-iSajib. 
the  first  teacher  of  his  age  in  Irak,  was  born  at  Suhraward  on  or  about  the 
vear  490  (A.  D.  1097).  He  went  to  Baghdad  and  studied  jurisprudence  at  the 
.\izdmiya  College  under  Asaad  al-Mihani  (sec  vol.  /.  paye  189)  and  other  mas- 
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Id’s ; he  then  walked  in  the  jialh  of  Sulisni,  and,  having  eonecived  a strong 
passion  for  retirement  and  an  aversion  for  worldly  concerns,  he  ahsiained, 
for  a lung  jicriod  of  time,  li'oni  all  intcrcoui'sc  with  mankiml,  and  scdulouslv 
devoted  his  elforls  to  the  task  of  ahtaiiiing  the  divine  favour.  He  aflerwaitls 
returnetl  to  the  world  and  converted  great  nunihcrs  from  their  evil  courses  hv 
his  exhortations  and  admonitions.  A convent  was  huilt  by  him  on  the  west 
l>ank  of  the  Tigris  at  Baghdad,  in  which  he  lodgetl  a numher  of  holy  men  who 
were  his  disciples.  He  was  then  induced  to  give  less<jns  in  the  Nizdinitja  Col- 
lege, and,  during  the  [teritKl  of  his  professorship,  the  effects  of  the  divine 
grace  with  which  he  was  favoured  were  manifested  in  the  lapid  progress  of 
his  pupils.  His  appointment  took  plaec  on  the  'iTth  of  Muharram,  A.  II.  53.3 
i .May,  A.  I).  1 130;,  and  his  removal  from  office  in  tjie  month  of  Bajah,  547, 
The  hdfiz  A hit  's-8aad  as-Samani  has  handed  down  some  Traditions  on  his  au- 
thority, and  he  mentions  him  also  in  his  work  ((he  supiilemetil  (o  the  Hittorij  of 
Bttijlidad].  Ahu  ’n-Najih  set  out  on  a pilgrimage  to  Jeru.salcm,  and  on  his 
arrival  at  Mosul,  A.  H.  557  (A.  D.  I IG2),  he  gave  pious  exhortations  at  sittings 
held  by  him  in  the  Old  ^losque;  he  then  proceeded  to  Syria,  hut  on  teaching 
Damascus,  he  was  prevented  from  visiting  the  holy  city  by  the  rupture  of  the 
truce  which  had  been  concluded  Itetwcen  the  Moslims  and  the  Franks,  whose 
projects  may  Go<l  frustrate ! On  his  arrival  at  Damascus,  a most  honouriihlc 
reception  was  granted  to  him  by  al-Malik  al-Aadil  Nnr  ad-diu  Mahmud,  the 
sovereign  of  Syria.  He  there  held  regular  assemblies  at  which  he  pieiichetl, 
hut,  after  a short  stay,  he  returned  to  Ba.ghdad,  in  which  city  he  died,  on  Fri- 
day, the  17th  of  the  latter  Jumada,  A.  H.  5CU  ; March,  A.  D.  I IBS),  at  the  hour 
of  evening  prayers.  Early  the  next  morning,  he  was  interred  in  the  convent 
founded  by  himself.  His  birth  was  on  or  about  llie  year  490  (A.  D.  1097;,  ac- 
cording to  the  statement  of  Shihab  ad-din,  his  brother's  sun.  His  nephew  Shi- 
hah  ad-din  .4bu  Hafs  Omar  as-Suhrawuitli  shall  be  spoken  of  in  another  [lart 
of  this  work. — Suhratcardi  means  behiujimj  to  Siihraward,  which  is  a village  near 
Zanjati  in  Persian  Irak. 


(IJ  This  link  of  his  gronlogj  is  k>vo>  ■»  >hr  suiogts|ili. 
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AIJU  l^KASIM  AUKUSHAIRl. 

Abii  l-Kasini  Abd  al-Karim  Ibn  Hawa/.iti  Ibii  Alxl  al-Malik  Ilm  Talba  llm 
^lubainmad  al-Kusliairi,  a d<«'tor  of  ihf  sorl  of  as-SliaH,  was  one  of  llie  most 
leafiiMl  men  of  the  age  in  the  science  of  jurisprudence,  koranic  exegesis,  the 
Traditions,  dogmatic  tlieologx’,  llie  liellcs-letlifs,  and  poetry  ; he  [Missesswl  also 
;;r»-at  skill  in  |H‘ninansliip  and  a profound  know  ledge  of  Sufism,  to  the  prac- 
tices of  which  he  united  a perfect  ac(|uaintance  with  the  law.  lie  drew  his 
descent  from  one  of  the  Arabs  who  settled  in  Khorasan  i.oh  the  firti  eniuiueil  of 
llwl  rountry  by  the  MosUms),  and  his  family  inhabited  a place  there  called  Ustuwa. 
At  an  early  age  he  lost  his  father,  and  his  youth  was  devoted  to  the  study  of 
.irubic)  literature.  He  possessed  a village  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ustuwa,and, 
as  it  was  oppressed  by  excessive  taxation,  he  resolved  on  proceeding  to  Naisapur 
that  he  might  acquire  a knowledge  of  arithmetic  sullicient  to  qualify  him  as  an 
assessor,  and  thus  enable  him  to  protect  his  village  from  the  rapacity  of  the 
revenue  officers.  On  arriving  in  that  city,  he  happened  to  attend  an  assembly 
presidtHi  by  the  ithttikh  Ahti  Ali  al-Hasan  Ihn  Ali  ad-l)akkak,  who  was  the  great 
master  (o/"  Sufism)  in  that  age;  the  discourse  which  he  heaid  excited  his  admi- 
ration, and  left  so  deep  an  impression  on  his  mind,  that  he  almndoncd  his  former 
|>i-ojcct  and  entered  as  a candidate  on  the  path  of  Sufism.  Ad-Uakkak,  n-mark- 
ing  in  his  countenance  the  indications  of  a noble  character,  received  him  with 
kindness  and  admitted  him  (into  the  order);  he  then  excited  his  generous  ambi- 
tion and  advised  him  to  cultivate  tlic  science  (of  the  law:.  Ahil  Kasim  was  tints 
induced  to  attend  the  lessons  of  Abii  Bakr  Muhammad  Ihn  Bakr  at-Tusi(l), 
under  whom  he  pursued  the  study  of  jurisprudence  till  he  had  noted  down  the 
whole  course  as  delivered  by  that  teacher.  His  next  master  was  .Ahii  Bakr  Ihn 
Kurak  f‘2),  under  whom  he  studied  with  great  assiduity  till  he  masteixd  the  sci- 
ence of  dogmatic  theology.  He  then  went  to  the  course  held  by  Abu  Ishak 
417  al-Isfaraini,  and  during  the  first  days  he  remained  sealed  as  a simple  auditor,  till 
Ahu  Ishak  at  length  told  him  that  the  science  which  he  taught  could  not  he 
learned  by  mere  listening,  and  that  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  take  it  down 
in  writing.  Li|)on  this,  Abii  ’1-Kasim  repeated  to  him  the  whole  of  the  lectures 
which  he  htid  heard  on  the  preceding  days.  Abii  Ishak  was  struck  with  admi- 
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ration  at  a circumstance  so  extraordinary,  and  fully  appreciating  his  pupil’s  great 
abilities,  he  treated  him  with  marked  honour  and  said  : “ It  is  not  necessary 
“ that  you  should  attend  my  lectures;  all  you  have  to  do  is  to  read  my  works." 
.Abu  ’l-Kasim  then  continued  his  studies  at  home,  and  having  acquired  a com- 
plete acquaintance  witli  the  systems  of  doctrine  peculiar  to  tlie  two  professors, 
Ibn  Furak  and  Ibn  Ishak,  he  perused  the  books  composed  by  the  kadi  Abii 
Bakr  al-Rakillani  (3).  During  this  time  he  regularly  followed  the  sittings  held 
by  ad-Dakkak  and  obtained  from  bim  bis  daughter  in  marriage,  although  she  had 
many  relations  entitled  to  her  hand.  On  the  death  of  his  father-in-law,  he  ad- 
vanced in  the  career  of  SuGsm  by  devoting  his  efforts  to  the  attainment  of  spiritual 
|terfecUon,  and  to  the  deliverance  of  his  heart  from  the  consciousness  of  indivi- 
duality (4).  About  this  time  he  began  to  compose  his  works,  and  before  tlie 
year  410  (A.  D.  1019)  he  finished  his  great  commentary  on  the  Koran,  entitled 
at-Taisir  fi  Urn  U-Tafttr  (the  fcience  of  the  koranic  exegeitu  made  easy),  which  is  one 
* of  the  best  works  on  the  subject  (5);  anotlier  of  his  productions  is  a treatise  on 
the  Men  of  the  Path  (tee  ml.  /.  p.  2.')9).  In  making  the  pilgrimage  to  Mekka,  he 
met  in  the  caravan,  with  the  shaikh  Abu  Muhammad  al-Juwaini,  the  father  of  the 
Imam  al-Haramain  (vol.  II.  p.27),  Ahmad  Ibn  al-IIusain  al-Baihaki  (vol.  I.  p.  57), 
and  a number  of  other  eminent  men,  from  w’hom  he  learned  the  Traditions 
bolii  at  Baghdad  and  in  the  province  of  Ilijaz.  He  was  an  expert  horseman  and 
well  skilled  in  the  use  of  arms.  By  the  excellence  of  his  sermons  and  exhorta- 
tions, he  held  the  Gist  rank  as  a preacher,  and  in  the  year  437  (A.D.  1045-6)  he 
opened  a class  wherein  he  taught  the  Traditions.  Abu  ’1-lIasan  Ali  ’l-Bakharzi 
mentions  him  with  high  commendation  in  the  Dumyat  al-Katr,  and  says  that  had 
he  struck  a rock  with  the  whip  (6)  of  his  admonition,  it  would  have  melted  ; and 
if  Satan  had  attended  at  his  exhortations,  he  would  have  been  converted  to  God. 
The  Khatib  (col.  I.  page  75)  speaks  of  him  in  these  terms  in  his  History  of 
Baghdad : “ He  came  to  us  (at  Baghdad)  in  the  year  448  and  taught  the  Tra- 
“ ditions,  which  we  wrote  down  under  his  dictation.  As  a traditionist  he  was  a 
“ trustworthy  authority.  He  used  also  to  relate  anecdotes  (7);  he  preached  with 
“ great  elegance  and  his  arguments  were  most  powerful  (8).  In  dogmatic 
“ theology  he  followed  the  principles  of  al-Ashari,  and  in  the  developments  of 
“the  law  he  held  the  doctrines  of  the  Shafites.”  Abd  al-Ghafir  al-Farisi  notices 
him  also  in  his  History,  and  it  is  related  by  Abu  Abd  Allah  Muhammad  Ibn  al- 
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Kadi  al-Farawi  ;'9),  lhai  he  heaitl  Alxl  al-Karim  al-Kushairi  recite  the  following 
verses  of  his  own  composing  : 

liod’s  blossiiij’  on  the  hour  in  which  wc  were  alone  and  when  I saw  your  face ! 
A smile  then  mantled  on  the  mouth  of  love,  in  the  ijarden  of  familiarity.  We  [lassed 
a time  of  plca.surc  for  our  eyes,  but  t)ic  next  morninj!  their  lids  were  moist  with  tears. 

It  is  mentioned  hy  the  sfmikh  .Ahu  ’1-Kath  Muhammad  Ihii  Muhammad  Ihn  Ali 
al-Karawi  the  preacher,  that  .Ahu  '1-Kasim  al-Kushairi  fret|uently  recited  these 
verses,  conijMtScd  hy  one  of  the  brethren  : 

Had  you  been  with  us  at  the  moment  of  our  separation  and  witnes.sed  our  repealed 
adieus,  you  would  have  learned  that  there  is  a discourse  in  tears,  and  that  tears  are  a 
|tart  of  discourse. 

These  lines  are  hy  Zii  T-Karnain  Ihn  Hamdan,  of  whom  we  have  already 
spoken  (col,  /.  pn</e5l't), — Ahd  al-Karim  al-Kushairi  was  horn  in  the  month 
of  the  ftrst  Rahi,  A.H.  370  (July-August,  A.  I).  1)86);  he  died  at  Naisaptir  on  the 
morning  of  Sunday,  the  10th  of  the  latter  Rahi,  .A.H.  -VOj  (December,  A.  D. 
I07'2),  lieforc  the  hour  of  sunrise,  lie  was  buried  in  the  Mndriua,  at  the  foot 
of  the  grave  in  which  his  master  Ahu  Ali  ’d-Dakkak  was  interrerl. — I met  in  his 
work  entitled  ar-IUMn  10)  with  two  verse.s  which  pleased  me  so  much,  that  I 
am  induced  to  give  them  here: 

Some  may  taste  of  consolation  after  having  long  suffered  the  pains  of  love;  but  in 
my  passion  for  Ijiila,  1 shall  never  taste  of  consolation.  And  yet  all  that  I ever  ob- 
tained from  her  intercourse  were  hopes  never  fulfilled  and  transitory  as  the  flash  (11)  of 
the  thunder-cloud. 

His  son  Abu  Nasr  Ahd  ar-Rahim  w.as  an  eminent  imam  and  resembled  his 
father  in  the  sciences  which  he  cultivated  and  in  holding,  like  him,  assemblies 
at  which  he  preached.  He  afterwards  followed  with  great  assiduity  the  lessons 
of  tlie  Im.am  al-Haramain,  till  he  acquired  a perfect  knowledge  of  that  juriscon- 
sult’s manner  of  treating  the  Shalile  doctrines  and  discussing  controverted  points. 
He  then  set  out  to  make  the  pilgrimage,  and,  on  arriving  at  Baghdad,  he  held 
VIU  regular  assemblies,  at  which  he  gave  exhortations  witli  a most  impressive,  effect. 
The  ihaikh  Abu  Ishak  as-Sbirazi  attended  at  these  assemblies,  .and  the  learned 
men  of  Baghdad  unanimously  agreed  that  they  had  never  heard  a preacher  like 
him.  He  pronounced  his  admonitory  discourses  in  ilie  JVizdmiya  College  and  in 
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ihc  monastery  of  the  eliief  of  (lie  Sufts  (thaikh  as-Shuydkh);  but  his  xealoiis  at- 
larliment  for  the  doctrines  of  al-Asliari  le<l  him  into  a controversy  with  the  Han- 
balites  on  points  of  faith.  This  caused  a riot,  in  which  a number  of  lives  were 
lost  on  both  sides,  and  one  of  Nizam  al-Mulk’s  sons  was  obliged  to  ride  out  and 
allay  the  tumult.  YVhen  intelligence  of  this  event  reached  Nizam  al-5Iulk,  who 
was  then  in  Ispahan,  he  sent  for  Abil  Nasr,  and  liaving  shown  him  every  mark 
of  respect,  he  gave  him  an  eseort  of  honour  to  Naisapiir.  On  arriving  there, 
Abu  Nasr  resumed  his  lessons  and  exhortations,  and  contiimi'd  to  fill  that  duty  till 
nearly  the  last  moment  of  his  life.  Alxmt  a month  before  he  died,  he  was  sUuck 
with  a weakness  in  his  limits,  and  he  expired  at  Naisapiir,  on  the  forenoon  of 
Friday,  the  28th  of  the  latter  Juimida,  A.  H.  514  (Sept.,  A.  D.  1 120.)  He  was 
interreel  in  the  funeral  chapel  which  is  called  tlie  Kushairite  Mausoleum. — He 
knew  by  heart  a gi-eat  number  of  poetical  pieces  and  anecdotes,  and  the  follow- 
ing lines,  which  I met  in  some  composition  or  other,  and  afterwards  in  as-Sama- 
ni’s  work,  the  Zail,  were  composed  by  himself : 

My  heart  abandons  me  to  serve  you,  and  time  endeavours  [,  iul  m rain,  lo  make  im- 
furgtt]  you.  Fate  decideil  that  we  should  separate,  and  what  can  control  its  decrees? 
(iod  alone  knoweth  the  depth  of  my  affliction  w hen  obliged  now  to  quit  yon  for  ever  I 

The  thaikit  Abii  Ali  ’drUakkak  died  A.  II.  412  (A.  1021). — Kiuhairi  means 

descended  from  Kusimir  Ibn  Kaab,tlic  progenitor  of  a great(j4ra4ian)  tribe. — Vsluica 
near  Naisapiir,  is  a district  covered  with  villages,  which  has  produced  a number 
of  learned  men. 


(1}  Aba  Bakr  Mubaimnsd  Ibn  Bakr— not  /bn  Ab«  Bakr  u lo  most  of  the  MSS.  — suroaniod  at-Tbsi  an- 
.Asukini.  a doclor  of  Lh«  Mci  of  aa-Shbfl,  studiod  jurlsprudenco  in  NaiMpdr  under  abMIsarjUi.  He  na> 
pioui,  learned,  modw.  and  inditerrni  to  worldly  honoun.  Hr  dird  at  Naukbn,  A.  U.  420  (A.  D.  1010).— 
[Tab.  aa-5Ad/.|— TOa.  a dty  in  Khorbftbn.  was  composed  of  two  towns.  T4bir&n  and  Naukin. 

(S)  His  life  will  be  found  in  this  volume.  * 

|3)  The  life  of  this  doctor  will  be  found  farther  on. 

(4)  I have  here  paraphrased  the  technical  eiprcssions  mu/dAida  [fffort)  and  tajrtd  (tAe  MtHppOig 
According  to  the  SOfis.  the  union  of  the  sou)  with  divinity  is  not  possible  till  the  creature  has  lost  the  con- 
sciousness of  his  own  individuality. 

tS)  In  the  life  of  his  grandson  Abd  aldjhAlir  al-Kbrisi.  another  commentary  of  his  on  the  Koran  is  noticed 
by  Ibn  khallikiti. 

IS)  The  autograph  bat  kj_>. 
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(7)  The  iDloftraph  hw  iijL)  ’ 

'18)  Uterally:  HU  demoniUaUon  was  fine. 

I9j  HU  life  will  be  found  in  thU  volume. 

(10)  Thu  AUdlu  U a celebrated  epfalla  or  tranliae  on  Sdfim. 

(11)  Here  again  all  the  manuaeripla  eicepi  the  autograph  are  wrong.  The  right  reading  U LiJaw^. 


ABU  SAAD  AS-SAMANI. 

The  hdfiz  Abu  Saad  Ahd  al-Karim  as-Samani,  sumamed  T.ij  al-Islam  (the 
trmrn  of  Itlamitm),  vras  a ilwtor  of  ihe  swt  of  as-Shaft  and  a native  of  Manv. 
He  belonged  bv  birlli  to  the  trilie  of  Tamim  and  his  genealogy  [thowjh  incomplete 
is  as  follows : Abd  al-Karim  Ibn  Abi  Bakr  Muhammad  Ibn  Abi  ’l-Muzaffar  al- 
Mansur  Ibn  Muhammad  Ibn  Abd  al-Jablinr  Ihn  Ahmad  Ibn  Muhammad  Ibn 
Jaafar  Ihn  Ahmad  Ilm  AIul  al-Jabliar  Ihn  al-FadI  Hut  ar-Rahi  Ihn  Muslim  Ibn 
AIxI  Allah  Ibn  Alid  al-Mujib  at-Tamimi. — The  thaikh  Izz  ad-din  Ali  Ibn  al- 
.Athir  (I)  speaks  of  him  in  these  terms,  towards  the  eommcnccment  of  his  Mukh- 
Uuir  (or  abriAgmetU  of  at-Sam^ni'i  work,  the  AnsM>) : “ AbA  Saad  was  the  middle 
“ pearl  of  the  collar  of  the  Samani  family;  their  vigilanl  eye  and  their  helping 
“ hand ; when  he  Itecame  the  head  of  the  family,  he  rendered  iLs  influence  com- 
“ plete.  To  acquire  knowledge  and  learn  the  Traditions,  he  journeyed  to  the 
“ East  and  to  the  M'est,  to  the  North  and  to  the  South.  He  travelled  to  Trans- 
“ oxiana  and  visitcil  repeatedly  all  the  cities  of  Khorasan  ; he  went  also  to  Ku- 
“ mas,  Rai,  Isphiin,  Hamadan,  the  two  Iraks,  Hijaz,  Mosul,  Mesopotamia, 
“ Syria,  and  other  places  too  numerous  to  he  mentioned  and  too  dillicult  to  he 
“ enumerated  ; he  there  met  the  men  of  learning,  received  from  them  informa- 
“ tion,  frequented  th».*r  society,  obtained  Traditions  fnrm  them,  and  took  for 
“ model  their  virtuous  deeds  and  praiseworthy  conduct.  The  number  of  his 
“ teachers  surpassed  four  thousand.” — During  one  of  his  dictations,  or  extem- 
pore lectures  (2),  he  related  as  follows:  “ Abii  Muhammad  Abd  Allah  Ibn 
“ Muhammad  Ibn  GhMib  al-Jili,  a jurisconsult  who  had  settled  at  al-.Anbar, 
“ recited  to  me  these  lines  on  bidding  me  adieu  : 
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• When  we  went  fbilli  to  bid  them  adieu,  they  wept  pearls  ((ror«)  and  we  wept  rubies  'I  I® 

• [blood].  They  handed  round  to  us  the  cups  of  separation,  and  it  will  be  long  before 
‘ we  recover  from  the  effects  of  that  draught.  They  departed,  and  1 sent  after  them  a 

• torrent  of  my  tears;  on  which  they  exclaimed : “We  shall  be  drowned  1"  and  1 cried 
‘ out : “ I shall  be  burned  [teilb  grief)  1”  ’ 

He  composed  some  most  instructive  and  excellent  works,  such  as  the  Supplr- 
tnenf,  in  fifteen  volumes,  to  the  Khatih’s  History  of  Baghdad  ; the  History  of  the 
city  of  Marw,  fonning  upwaixls  of  twenty  volumes;  the  drud6  (eiplanaiion  of 
patronymics  and  other  relative  adjectives),  in  eight  volumes.  This  last  is  the  work 
which  Izz  ad-din  Ibn  al-Athir  corrected  and  reduced  to  three  volumes;  the 
abridgment  is  in  every  person’s  hands,  but  the  original  is  very  scarce. — Abu 
Saad  as-Samani  says  in  the  biographical  notice  which  he  gives  of  his  father  : “In 
“the  year  497  (A.  D.  1103-4)  my  parent  made  the  pilgrimage,  and,  on  his 
“ return  to  Baghdad,  he  learned  Traditions  from  a number  of  teachers.  He 
“ then  gave  public  exhortations  in  the  Nizdmiya  College,  instructed  pupils  in  the 
“ Traditions  (3)  and  collected  books.  When  some  time  had  thus  elapsed,  he 
“ travelled  to  Ispahan  and  received  oral  information  from  a great  many  persons; 

“ he  then  returned  to  Khorasan  and  continued  to  reside  at  Marw  till  tlie  year 
“ 509,  when  he  went  to  Naisapur.  He  took  me  and  my  brotlier  with  him, 

“ and  we  learned  Traditions  from  Abu  Bakr  Abd  al-GhalTar  Ibn  Muhammad  .is- 
“ Shiruwi  (4)  and  other  masters.  He  subsequently  returned  to  Manv,  where  he 
“ was  overtaken  by  death  at  the  early  age  of  forty-three  years  (5).” — Abu  Saad 
was  born  at  Marw  on  Monday,  the  21st  of  Shaban,  A.  H.  50G  (February,  A.  D. 
1113),  and  he  died  in  ihe  same  city,  on  the  night  preceding  the  Orst  day  of  tlie 
first  month  of  Rabi,  A.  H.  562  (Decemlier,  A.  D.  TUG).  His  father  Muham- 
mad was  an  imam  (6),  a man  of  talent,  a skilful  investigator  of  the  truth, 
a traditionist,  a doctor  of  the  sect  of  as-Shafi,  and  a bdfiz.  His  Imld  (dic- 
tation) is  a work  of  an  entirely  original  cast,  containing  observations  on  the  texts 
and  isndds  (7)  (of  the  Traditions)  with  elucidations  to  clear  up  the  douhtful 
points.  He  wrote  many  other  works  besides,  and  composed  some  pretty  |K>etry, 
which  he  destroyed  (8)  a little  liefore  his  death.  He  was  bom  in  the  month  of 
the  first  Jumiida,  A.  H.  466  (January,  A.  D.  1074),  and  he  died  at  the  end  of 
public  prayers,  on  Friday,  the  2nd  of  Safar,  A.  H.  510  (June,  A.  D.  1116). 

The  next  day,  Saturday,  he  was  interred  near  the  grave  of  his  father,  Abu  'I- 
Muzaffar,  in  the  Safhawan,  which  is  one  of  the  cemeteries  at  Marw. — Abd  Saad’s 
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(jrandfather  al-Mansiir  was  inrontrovcrtibly  ihc  greatest  imam  of  tbe  age  in 
which  he  lived;  this  is  a point  on  which  his  supporters  and  his  adversaries  hoth 
agreed.  He  followed  the  doctrines  of  Ahii  Hanifa  and  was  looked  up  to  with  de- 
ference by  tlie  other  imams  of  that  sect;  but,  in  the  ycai-  4G‘2,  when  he  was  making 
the  pilgrimage,  a circumstance  fell  under  his  observation  in  the  province  of  Hijaz, 
which  obliged  him  to  pass  over  to  the  sect  of  as-Shafi.  On  his  return  to  Manv, 
he  underwent  violent  persecutions  on  this  account,  and  had  much  to  suffer  from 
the  spirit  of  party-zeal ; but  he  supporle<l  these  trials  with  great  firmness  and 
became  the  chief  imam  of  the  Shafites.  In  the  fullilmenl  of  this  ollicc,  he  acted 
as  a professor  and  a mufti,  and  drew  up  a great  number  of  treatises  on  the  doc- 
trines of  the  imam  as-Shafi  and  on  other  branches  of  knowledge.  Of  these  works 
the  most  remarkable  are  : the  MinMj  AM  U-Suma  (path  of  the  Sunnites');  the  Inti- 
idr  (vindication);  a Refutation  of  the  Principles  held  by  the  Kadarites  (the  parluam 
of  man  t free-tcill), etc.  In  another  work,  the  Katrdlt  (decisive  aryumenls'j,  he  treats 
of  the  dogmas  of  Islatnism,  and  in  his  Biirhdn,  or  proof  (containing  a defence  of 
the  Shafite  doclrittet)  he  discusses  nearly  one  thousand  points  of  controversy. 
His  .'lu;«i(,  or  medium,  and  his  Istildm,  or  eradication  of  errors,  arc  refutations  of 
Ahu  Zaid  ad-Dahusi’s  compilation,  entitled  al-Asrdr  (I.  II.  p.  28).  He  wrote 
also  a valuable  commentary  on  the  Koran,  and  he  formed  a collection  of  one 
thousand  Traditions  icceived  by  him  from  one  hundred  inastei-s,  and  which  he 
illustrated  with  great  ability  in  discourses  allixed  to  them.  He  was  highly  cele- 
brated also  for  the  excellence  of  his  sermons.  His  birth  took  place  in  the 
month  of  Zu’l-Hijja,  A.  H.  42G  (October,  A.  D.  1035),  and  his  death  in  the 
month  of  the  first  Rahi,  A.  11.  489  (March,  A.  D.  IU9G),  at  Marw.  This  family 
0 produced  a great  number  of  other  persons  remarkable  for  learning  and  the  ex- 
alted posts  which  they  filled. — ,Samdnt  means  belonging  to  SamAn,  a branch  of 
llie  tribe  of  Tamira.  I have  heard  some  learned  men  observe  that  tins  name 
may  be  also  pronounced  Simdn. — Ahil  Saad  Abd  al-Karim  had  a son  named  Abu 
’l-Muzaffar  Abd  ar-Rahim  whom,  when  yet  a lioy,  he  took  with  him  to  learn 
Traditions  from  his  father  (.44il  Bakr  Muhanunad);  he  then  travelled  with  him 
tlirough  Khorasan  and  Transoxiana,  for  the  purpose  of  letting  liim  hear  the 
Traditions  delivered  by  all  the  great  masters  in  these  countries,  and  of  obtaining 
(them  in)  written  copies.  He  drew  up  also,  for  his  son’s  use,  a Mojam,  or  biogra- 
phical dictionary  of  his  own  masters,  in  eighteen  volumes,  and  an  .itcdla,  or  col- 
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Icclion  of  Traditions  supported  by  the  Wj/irsf  authority  (9),  in  two  thick  volumes. 
He  then  made  him  study  Jurisprudeiire,  the  lH-llc$-let(res,  and  the  Traditions, 
till  he  aerjuired  cotisid<‘rahle  information  in  these  branches  of  leaming.  VIhI 
ar-Rahim  taught  the  Traditions  on  the  authority  of  numerous  masters  :T0),  and 
.students  travelled  from  all  parts  to  learn  them  from  him.  He  was  highly  vene- 
rated in  his  native  country.  His  birth  took  place  at  N'aisapur,  on  the  eve  of 
Friday,  the  17th  of  Zii  '1-Kaada,  A.  H.  .537  (.tune,  I).  I I4it),  and  he  died  at 
Marw  between  A.  H.  t)l4(.\.  D.  f‘2l7)  and  616  (A.D.  1220)  (II). 

(1)  HU  lift!  will  In'  found  io  ihii  volumr. 

(i)  Thf  following  ob««rva(ion$  on  Amdli  or  Jictations  are  furoUheii  b;  Hajji  Khalifa;  I »hall  nierrly 
copy  M.  de  Sacy'a  Iranslation  of  U>e  paiugc:— “ c»l  le  plurld  d'tmfa.  Ce  qu'on  cnlpnd  par  la,  c'etl 

**  qu’un  aavanl  eat  assU,  ayant  auiour  do  tui  set  dUeipIvts  asec  det  eocriert  et  du  papier,  l^e  tavanl  dit  ce  qtir 
“ Dteu  permet  qu'U  lui  vienne  a I'espril  au  sujet  d une  scienrr.  ct  les  disciples  r^erivenl.  11  se  forme  de 
’*  cela  un  livre  qu’on  nonunc  im^a  ou  offlo/i.  Voila  romme  avaient  routume  de  faire  les  ancient,  toit  juris> 
" coniullei.  soil  docteurs  dans  la  science  des  traditions,  ou  dans  la  grammaire  arabe,  on  dans  (oute  aulrc 
**  science  de  celles  qu'ils  cultivaient ; maU  le  dUcr^it  oil  scat  tombiSt  la  science  et  let  sarants,  a fait  I'vanouir 

les  traces  de  ret  uuge.  II  fiudra  un  jour  retooroer  vert  Dieu.  Let  savans  de  I'^le  des  Srbaf^Ues  nommcni 
“ cela  foa/ii/'—  {Anthologi*  GrammatieaU.  p.  1J7.  See  FlOgel’t  ffajji  Khalifa.  %ol.  I.  p.  427  ) 

(S)  Literally:  ‘*And  Tradltiont  were  read  to  him;”  that  U,  hit  pupili  re.ad  the  Traditions  aloud,  and  he 
made  his  obtervallont. 

(4)  The  autograph  bu 

(S>  When  Ibn  Khallikin  inserted  this  eilract  in  the  margin  of  hit  work,  be  marked  a wrong  place  for  it  in 
the  teit.  This  is  a fault  into  which  he  has  fallen  very  frequently.  The  passage  should  have  come  io  lower 
down. 

(61  The  word  imim  is  employed  here  Io  denote  one  whose  opinions  were  held  to  be  of  the  bighesi 
authority. 

(7)  See  Introduclioo  to  vol.  I.  page  isii. 

(81  Literally:  **  Which  he  washed.**  That  is.  he  washed  off  the  ink.  that  the  paper  might  serve  again.  The 
writing  in  oriental  manuscripU  is  easily  effaced  with  water;  the  paper  U generally  very  ibirit  and  glaird 
otcr. 

(9)  It  may  probably  be  remarked  that  I give  a different  signification  to  the  word  Awdia  ^ from  that 
adopted,  after  some  hesitation,  by  M.  de  8acy,  in  his  Abdatlatif.  1 have  followed  the  indications  of  Hajji 
Khalifa  io  his  enumeration  of  the  works  which  are  so  denominated;  and  must  add  that  the  title  of  the  book 
cited  by  M.  de  Sacy  in  support  of  hU  opinion  seems  to  me  to  he  incorrectly  given;  ^ tjiJj  is  a 

roost  unusual  expression,  whereas  Jo>L.^U  one  coromonly  employed  when  speaking  of  Traditions 

which  can  be  traced  op  through  an  unbroken  series  of  trustworthy  Traditionisls  to  Muhammad  himself, 
is  the  right  reading. 

(11)  In  the  autograph  these  last  words  have  been  cut  off  by  the  binder,  so  that  only  the  vowel  points  and 
the  tops  of  the  longer  letters  remain.  None  of  my  manuscripts  fill  up  the  blank,  which,  1 am  convinced  from 
the  inspection  of  the  autograph,  must  be  read  thus: 
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IBN  HAMDIS  AS-SAKALLl. 


Al)ii  Muhammad  Abd  al-Jablwr  Ibn  Ali  Bakr  Ibn  Muhammad  Ibn  Hamdis  al- 
Aidi  (a  member  of  the  tribe  of  Azd)  as-Sakalli  (o  mtice  of  Sirily),  and  a cticbraied 
poeC,  is  spoken  of  in  these  terms  by  Ibn  Bassam  : “ He  was  a poet  of  eonsum- 
“ mate  abilities,  who  aimed  at  originality  of  ideas  and  reached  his  mark;  who 
“ expressed  them  in  tenns  elegant  and  noble  ; who  had  a perfect  command  of 
“ metaphors  the  most  appropriate,  and  who  dived  into  the  ocean  of  language  for 
“ the  pearl  of  novelty  in  thought.”  The  original  cast  of  his  ideas  is  fully  dis- 
]>layed  in  the  following  piece  descriptive  of  a rivulet: 

There  is  an  object  whose  component  parts  are  in  progressive  motion,  and  whose  sur- 
face is  polished  by  the  lephyr,  so  that  it  reveals  to  the  eye  that  which  is  contained  in 
its  bosom.  The  pebbles  wound  it  with  their  sharp  points,  and,  as  it  passes  over  them, 
it  expresses  by  its  murmurs  the  pains  which  they  inflict.  It  might  be  thought  that  a de- 
spairing lover  (1)  had  put  on  the  form  of  its  waters,  and  hastened  to  throw  himself  into 
the  pond  which  it  supplies. 

In  one  of  his  katideu  be  says : 

I passed  the  night  in  asking  for  another  and  another  kiss;  such  are  the  favours  for 
which  I shall  never  cease  to  sue  her ; and  I quenched  the  thirst  of  love  at  (Act  lipt — ) a 
source  surpassing  in  virtues  the  purest  water  of  the  spring. 

In  another  of  his  luutdat  he  begins  thus : 

Arise!  and  let  the  (imidm)  wearer  of  the  scarf  hand  here  the  cupt  the  harbinger  of 
morning  has  announced  to  the  night  that  its  last  hour  (3)  has  come.  Hasten  towards 
the  pleasures  which  await  us,  and,  to  reach  them,  take  for  coursers  the  forerunners  of 
enjoyment,  so  rapid  in  their  speed.  Hasten  before  the  morning  sun  has  sipped  the 
dews  of  the  night  off  the  lips  of  the  flowers. 

One  of  his  original  ideas  is  thus  expressed  : 

Xo  increase  the  blackness  of  her  eyes,  she  has  applied  antimony  around  them;  thus 
adding  poison  to  the  dart  which  was  already  sufficient  to  give  death. 

In  another  poem  he  thus  expresses  his  longing  desire  of  seeing  Sicily  again  : 

I thought  of  Sicily,  and  sadness  renewed  in  my  mind  the  remembrance  of  that 
isle.  Though  expelled  from  paradise,  I shall  always  speak  of  its  delights.  Were  my 
tears  not  bitter,  I should  take  them  for  the  (evpiow]  streams  which  Bow  in  that  happy 
region  (3).  . 
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In  the  year  471  (A.  D.  1078-9}  he  went  to  Spam  ami  there  celebrated  in  his  421 
verses  the  praises  of  al-Moiaiiiid  Ilm  Al>l)ad,  hy  whom  he  was  most  jjenerously 
reeoinpensed.  \\  hen  Ihn  Ahhiid  was  afterwards  led  into  eaplivity  and  impri- 
soneil  at  Aghiiial,  Ihn  Ilanulis  heard  some  verses  reeiled  whieh  that  prince  had 
composed  during  his  confinement  (■'»},  on  which  he  addit'ssed  him  the  following 
lines  in  reply; 

l>o  you  despair  of  seeing  a day  the  evening  of  which  will  differ  fnim  the  morning  ? 
Iteflect  that  the  brilliant  planets  themselves  nnist  [unilrnjo  viri»filudt»  and)  pass  throu(;h 
Ihe'amliac's  various  signs. — When  you  left  us,  and  bore  off  in  your  hand  generosity 
itself,  whilst  the  mountains  of  thy  liberality  were  shaken  to  their  basis  (5),  I raised  my 
voice  and  esclaimed:  “ The  hour  of  judgnieiil  has  come  I behold  the  firm  mountains 

I’rass  away!" 

The  idea  contained  in  the  last  of  ihcsr-  verses  is  nearly  similar  to  that  expressed 
hy  Abd  Allah  Ihn  al-Mola/v.  in  the  following  lines;  they  aie  taken  from  an  elegy 
composed  hv  him  on  the  death  of  the  viiir  Ahu  ’1-Kasiin  Ohaid  Allah  Ihn  Sulai- 
m;in  Ihn  A\  ahh; 

The  human  race  remain  unmoved,  and  yet  perfection  itself  is  dead;  and  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  time  exclaim:  “ Where  shall  we  find  more  men?”  Behold  .Vb4  T-K4sim  on  his 
bier!  arise,  and  see  how  mountains  arc  rcmovetl  from  their  places  I 

The  [Hielical  works  of  Ihn  llaindis  have  been  collected  into  a divdii,  and  the 
greater  |s>rlion  of  his  jioetry  is  very  g<jod.  lie  died  in  the  isle  of  Maiyorka  (J/n- 
joira:,  A.  II.  '>'27  A.  D.  1 1.'12-!1)  [anil  was  interred  near  the  tomb  of  Ihn  al-I.ah- 
hana  {(»)  the  celebrated  poet] ; some  say,  however,  that  he  died  at  Baj.aya  • liiigia  in 
\ortli  Afrirn).  In  one  of  his  |K)cms,  rhyming  in  the  letter  j/,  he  sjwaks  of  his 
gtfv  hairs  and  his  staff;  this  indicates  that  he  had  then  reached  his  eightieth 
year  (7). — Sakalli  means  Moiuiimi  lo  SaknIHija  [Sicily),  an  island  in  the  sea  of 
Maghrib,  near  >orth  Africa. 


(1)  The  autograph  gives  the  true  reatliiig.  whieh  is 

(2)  In  the  printed  Arabic  text,  read  not 

(3)  On  ihc  roiiqur^t  nf  Slrilf  by  count  Roger,  a great  number  of  the  Mofllm  inbabitaiib  abandoned  the 
i«land.  Some,  like  Ibn  llamdU.  «en(  lo  Spain,  ami  others  to  North  Africa,  Kgjpt,  or  Syria.  The  kd/ib  linid 
ad-^ln  notices  in  bU  Kharida  a number  of  literary  men  isbu  then  left  the  nmnlry. 

^4]  These  verpes  are  still  eitaot,  and  may  be  found  in  Iraid  ad-dln’t  Kharida,  MS.  No.lSTS. 
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(5>  UuvallT : “ WhiUt  the  Radwi  and  thi*  Thaldr  of  Toum  wpri*  Th«w  are  ib»*  nafnf!«  of  two  fok- 

bratod  immiitaiiis  io  llijlt.— (Soc  AbCi  'l-Fodii’k  0(N>{rfa|tb;.  Arabic  leit. 

(4)  Abo  Itakr  ^iihamiiiad  Ibn  1m  atb-Pini  ia  nofiVe  of  Dmia)^  »iimamed  Ibii  l-abMita.  «a«  ibe  favourite 
poet  and  companion  of  abMolamid  Ibn  AbtiAd.  \uinerous  eiiracts  from  his  compositions  are  given  by  the 
kaub  Iniid  ad-I)tu  in  his  A'Aartda  flilS.  No.  1375,  fol.  181  et  sfijr.}  ami  by  Ibu  kliikin  in  his  Kaldut  af-lkit/dn. 
T1»e  dale  of  his  death  is  not  mentioned  by  either  author. 

(7)  This  inference  nf  Ibn  Khallikin  dors  not  appear  to  be  oell  oarranled. 


\nU  TALIR  AL-MA\MH1. 

Alui  Talih  AIhI  al-Jahhar  ll>n  Miihainniad  llm  Ali  llin  .Muliaiiiiiiatl  ai-Maanri 
al-Majjlirilii  (I)  was  a iiiasliT  of  ihi-  first  autliurily  in  tlic  scifiicc  of  philology  and 
in  all  the  hranrlirs  of  llie  lipllrs-lcllrcs.  In  liis  travols  he  visius]  liajjlidad, 
w hore  he  eontiniied  his  slndies  and  (jave  lessons  to  a niiiidierof  pii|iils,  w ho  all 
profited  under  his  tuition.  In  llie  year  r>.')l  'A.D.  ll.")(>-7'i  he  arrived  in  KfprpI, 
wliere  he  had  for  a disciple  ihe  learned  shaikh  Ahn  Aliihanunad  llm  llari  {see  his 
life,  pngelO).  lie  wi-ote  a gival  deal,  an<l  his  handwrilin;;  was  very  fjood,  hnt 
in  the  Ma(;hrib  rharacter ; the  fjrealcr  |)arl  of  these  WTitin(;s  is  on  lileratiire. 
I have  seen  a eonsiderahle  (|uantily  of  (hem,  ami  observed  (hat  his  orlhojjraphy 
was  exlrcmely  eorreet  (2).  1 saw  the  two  following;  lities  inserilH-d  by  his  own 

hand  on  the  eoverof  the  work  entitled  al-Miizil  fi  'l-lMghnt  (.'!): 

I implore  whatever  person  secs  my  writiiif;  to  address  a sincere  prayer  for  me  to  the 
merciful  I'lod,  that  hr  m.iy  he  timusi  towards  me  wilh  indiil{;cnee  mid  (jrnnt  me  for- 
giveness. 

He  taiifjht  the  contents  of  the  work  called  nl~.)limlsil  with  the  authorisation  of 
the  author,  Ahn  ’t-Tahir  Miihaniniad  Ihn  > n.snf  llm  AImI  Allah  at-'I’amimi  ; of 
(his  we  shall  sjK'ak  again  in  (he  life  of  Ahn  't-Taliir,  whieli  will  Ih-  found  among 
thosr- of  the  Mithammnils  U). — Ahn  Talih  died  A.  H.  5(iG  i A.  1).  1170-1)  as  he 
was  l•etlI^ning  from  FV;>|d  '»  Maghrib. — Mnilfiri  means  belonging  to  Ihe  tribe  of 
Madfir  Ihn  \afur ; this  tribe  is  very  numerous  and  the  greater  portion  of  it  in- 
habits Egypt. 
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(1)  AI^Maghtihi  lig^tiifin  no/iV«  of  Hlaghrib,  or  Ihe  Wat:  » Ifrm  appUpd  Dot  only  to  North  Africa,  bill 
10  Spain.  Frutn  ib«  attonre  of  tbc  SpaiiUb  Arab  biugraphcn,  1 am  induced  in  bclicvo  that  hr  belonged  to 
the  former  country. 

(3)  TliU  pak^fTC  may  perhaps  signify.  “ that  his  memory  was  u*rj  good  ’ — a nrciinutam-e  proved  by  the 
foiwtnr^s  of  the  pirres  nhich  he  wrote  from  memory. 

ThU  work  ii  not  aotieed  hr  flajji  khalifa. 

• 4>  ThU  passage  is  given  by  two  of  my  MSS.,  but  It  does  not  etUi  in  the  aatograpli.  Its  plare  U marked 
there,  however,  by  these  words  in  red  ink,  I that  is  : let  the  ^at$age  on  the  (Itr-lenf  he 

trritten  here.  Thi.*  flydeaf  has  been  Inst,  and  1 siispeel  the  authenticity  of  the  passage  as  now  pHuliHl,  and 
must  add  that,  none  of  my  MSS.  contain  the  life  of  Abft  'l-T4hlr  aUTamtmi  to  which  refereore  is  here  made. 


\ril)  AK-RAZZAK  AS-SANAM. 

,\hi'i  JJakr  VImI  ar-llay.ziik  Ilm  naniniani  Uin  fVafi  as^Sanaiii  wjis  allitfi,  Ity  rifjht  12 
of  cnfranrliismifnl,  to  ihc  irihc  of  Ilimvar.  Abii  Saad  as-Saniani  says  of  him  : 

“ It  is  slalfd  tlial,  after  the  death  of  ll«e  I’l-ophet,  no  one  had  so  many  visitors  fnmi 
“ disMiit  countries  as  he."  lie  taiijjht  the  Traditions  on  the  aniliority  of  !Maa- 
niar  Ihn  Hashid,  a matcia  of  the  trihe  of  .Azd  and  a native  of  Itasra  see  rul.  I. 

I>.  jcsir,  noir  , al-.Vuzai,  Ihn  .Inraij,  and  oihei-s.  The  chief  imams  of  Islainism  in 
(hat  {leriod  riled  liim  as  tlieir  autliorily  for  some  of  tlie  Traditions  whieh  they 
laiif;lit ; amonfjsl  the  nnmher  weix-  .Sofyan  Ihn  Dyaina  (who  was  one  of  his  own 
masters  , .Vliniad  Ihn  llanlud  and  Yuliya  Ihn  .Main  1 . lie  was  horn  A.  II.  r2l< 

I).  T'l.'W),  and  hedietl  in  the  month  of  Shawwal,  A.  II.  21 1 ('.lanuary,  I). 
H'J7)  in  Yemen. — Santhii  means  brlunijimj  to  Sanda,  one  of  llie  most  I'clchrated 
cities  in  Yemen.  In  forminf}  this  relative  adjective  an  n is  added,  as  in  Biihnlw 
derivixl  Ironi  Jtiihnl  (2  , hut  such  e.i.s<?s  are  of  raiv  (K-eurrt'tiee. 

1:  The  iites  of  alt  these  doctors  will  Ih>  found  in  this  work. 

2'  Itnbrk  U ihe  name  of  a tribe  sprung  from  kudin. 
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ABU  NASR  IBN  AS-SABBAUH. 

Abu  !\asr  AIkI  as-Sayid  Ibii  Miiliamniad  llm  Al«l  al-\V:ihid  Il>ii  Aliiiiad  Ibn 
Jaafar,  (jentTally  known  by  ihc  nanif  of  Ibn  as-Sabliajjh  'the  son  of  the  dyer,  was 
chief  Sbafitc  jiiris<-onsiill  of  Persian  and  Andiinn  Irak.  Ity  bis  leamiwj)  be 
etjiialied  Al)ii  Isliak  as-Sbira/.i,  and  bv  bis  knowle<ljje  of  ihe  Sliafile  dm-trincs 
be  siir|>asse<i  him.  Pei-sons  came  from  all  countries  to  sliidv  under  biin,  and 
his  veracity  as  a tr.idilionisl,  bis  piety,  and  bis  virliiims  conduct,  wbicb  sbowetl 
him  to  lie  a nmilel  set  up  by  God  to  confound  the  juTversi'  on  the  day  of  judg- 
iuenl(l  , were  all  equally  conspicuous.  His  princi|>al  works  arc  the  Shdinil 
eoHi/trekeiisire' , which  is  not  only  one  of  the  liesi  treatises  jiossessed  by  the  Sba- 
liles  on  ibeir  system  of  jurisprudence,  but  also  one  of  the  most  aulbentic  in  its 
tr.’idilional  contents  and  the  most  conclusive  in  its  ix^asonings; — the  Tazkiral  al- 
Adlim  tea  't-Tartk  as-StIlim  remembrancer  of  the  teamed  ami  safe  palh  ; the  Odda 
supply  provided  for  emeryenries;  ■,  these  two  last  are  on  the  principles  of  jurispru- 
dence. On  the  opening  of  the  Nizdmiyn  College  at  Baghdad,  be  aeUxl  as  chief 
professor,  but  was  replacedjafler  a lapse  of  twenty  days,  by  Abu  Isliak  as-Shin'r/i ; 
he  was  reinstated,  however,  on  the  death  of  the  latter.  Abu  M-llasan  Muham- 
mad Ibn  Hilal  Ibn  as-K.Mii  says  in  his  History  : “ The  erection  of  the  .\izd- 
“ mii/rt  College  w.is  commenced  in  the  month  of  Zu  'l-llijja,  A.  H.  'ir>7  ,'Noveni- 
“ her,  A.  I).  lOli.'i’,  .ind  this  est.ihlishmcnt  was  (qicned  on  Saturday,  the  Kith  of 
“ Zu  'l-Kaada,  A.'iO  (SeptenilxT,  A.  U.  1007).  Nizam  al-Alulk  h.'iving  given 

“ dinx'lions  that  the  place  of  chief  jirofessor  in  it  should  lie  filled  by  Abu  Ishak 

“ as-Shirazi,  it  was  settled  with  him  that  he  should  come  forward  and  give 
“ lessons  on  that  day.  \\  hen  the  people  wer«»  assembled,  Abu  Isliak  did  not 
“ ap|ioar,  and  after  a fruitless  search,  ihev  dcciilcd  on  sending  for  .\bii  Nasr 
llm  as-Sabliagh,  who  came  and  was  installed.  .Abii  Isbak  then  showed  him- 

“ self  in  the  mosque  when'  he  used  to  leach,  and  by  this  conduct  be  excited  ihc 

“ manifest  ilisplcasure  of  his  pupils,  who  eeasetl  to  attend  his  lessons  and  wrote 
“ to  him  thill  if  he  did  not  choose  to  profess  in  the  Nizdmiyn,  they  would  quit 
“ him  for  .Abu  Nasr  Ibn  as-Sabbagh.  He  consented  to  their  wishes,  and  on 
“ Satimlay,  the  first  of  Zii  'l-llijja,  Ibn  as-Sabba{;h  was  removetl  and  Abu  Isbak 
“ .seated  in  his  place.  Ihn  as-Sahbagb  had  occupied  the  post  during  Iwcnly  days." 
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Ihn  an-Najjar  says  in  liis  History  of  Bai^lKlail : “ On  ilio  (li-atli  of  AIm'i  Isliak,  Aliu 
“ Saad  al-Mula\valli  was  established  in  the  vacant  place;  hut,  in  the  year  47G 
“ (A.  D.  l08.'l-'»),  he  was  removed,  and  Ihn  as-Sahhiif;h  rt'apixiintwi ; the  latter 
“ held  the  |)ost  till  477,  when  it  was  afjain  conferiied  on  Ahu  Saad,  who  held 
“ it  till  his  death.”  Wc  have  alreadv  mentioned  somethin);  of  this  in  the 
life  of  Ahii  Isliak  as-Shirazi  (vol.  I.  page  II).  Ihn  as-Sabljaj;h  was  Itorn 
at  Ra;;hdad,  A.  H.  400  (A.  I).  1000- 1 tl;,  and  he  died  in  the  same  city,  in  the 
month  of  the  first  Jiimada,  A.  II.  477  (Septemher,  A.  U.  1084) ; or,  hy  another 
aeeount  given  as  a rectification  of  the  prire<ling  date;,  on  i’lntrsday,  the  l.'ith 
of  .Shaalsan  of  that  year,  TowanIs  the  close  of  his  life,  Ihn  as-Sahhagh  lost  his 
sight. 


(I)  1 have  hm  paraphrA44Hl  the  «ord  See  vol.  1 |Mgc  .W7 
ft)  See  vftl.  I.  page  29tt. 


Aim  AI.-WAMIIAH  AL-MALIKI. 

The  k.idi  Ahi'i  Muhammad  Ahil  al-4\  ahhah  Ihn  Ali  Ihn  Nasr  Ihn  Ahmad  Ihn  lit.t 
al-llnsain  Ihn  llarnn  Ihn  Malik  Ihn  Tank  ath-Thalahi,  a native  of  Baghdad  and 
a doctor  of  the  sect  of  Malik,  drew  his  descent  from  M.alik  Ihn  Tank  ath-Thii- 
lahi,  the  lord  of  KahaVia  l > lie  was  an  .able  jnris<-onsult,  an  elcjpaiit  scholar, 
and  a poet.  He  com|Hiscd  a treatise  on  the  diwtrines  peculiar  to  his  sect,  and 
this  work,  entitled  al-Talkin  luiliun),  is  one  of  the  most  instructive  on  the  suh- 
jret,  although  it  forms  hut  a small  volume.  Among  his  other  numerou.- 
picKluctions,  may  he  s|)ccified  the  Maihia,  or  aid,  and  a commentary  on  the 
/h'ld/a  (‘2).  The  Khatih  .Ifri)  /iakr  Ahmad  al-BaijhdddI ) speaks  of  him  in  the  his- 
tory of  Baghdad,  and  savs  : “ He  rtn-eiveil  lessons  from  Ahu  AIkI  Allah  Ihti  al- 
“ Askari,  Omar  Ihn  Muhaiiunad  Ihn  Sahannak  id),  and  Ahu  Hal's  Ihn  Shii- 
“ bin  '.4;.  He  transmitted  from  his  masters  a small  portion  of  traditiotial  iti- 
“ formation,  and  I wrote  down  'mine  of  it)  frotn  his  own  lips.  He  was  a trust- 
“ worthy  traditionist,  and  an  abler  jurisconsult  than  he  was  never  met  with 
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“ among  the  Malikitc  doclors.  In  ihc  examination  of  legal  points  he  displayed 
“ great  acuteness,  and  the  exposition  of  the  results  to  which  he  thus  attained  was 
“ marked  hv  great  clearness,  lie  filled  the  place  of  kiidi  at  Kadaraya  and  Rakti- 
“ saya  towaids  the  latter  jktIixI  of  his  life  he  travelled  to  lilgypl,  in  which 
“ country  he  died." — Ihn  Itassam  sjicaks  of  him  in  the  Dakliira  in  the  following 
terms:  “ lie  was  the  last  remnant  of  (the  illmlrimis)  men,  and  the  (sole)  tongue 
“ (lit  xel  fiirlb  the  ilorlriiira  iif)  the  followers  of  nnaloijij  (6);  .1  met  with  stime 
“ [Mietry  of  his  containing  thoughts  brighter  than  the  morning,  and  expresseil 
“ in  wonis  sweeter  than  is  the  obtaining  of  suix'ess  in  undertakings.  Itaghdad 
“ rejiH-ted  him,  as  is  the  old  established  custom  of  cities  towaids  their  men  of 
“merit;  and  such  is  the  rule  of  conduct  which  Fortune  follows,  in  every 
“ epcM'h,  towards  people  of  talent:  he  therefore  bade  adieu  to  its  inbabitants,  and 
said  farewell  to  its  waters  and  its  shades.  I was  told  that,  on  the  day  of  his 
“ de|iarture,  its  great  men  and  its  eminent  vrilm  (7)  formed  a large  com|>anv 
“ and  a nuinerons  tnxip  to  escort  him  out  of  the  city,  and  that  he  said  to 
“ them:  ‘Had  I found  among  you  a roll  of  bivad  every  morning  and  everv 
“ • evening,  I should  not  have  turned  from  your  town,  as  I would  then  have 
“ ‘ obtained  all  I wished  for.’  lie  u.sed  to  express  his  feelings  on  this  subject  in 
some  verses  which  I shall  give  hei'c; 

• Of  all  tile  alsules  on  earth,  let  llai'hdad  receive  iiiv  salutation:  it  is  entitled  to  re- 

• |H'ated  salutations  (of  farrirttlj  from  me.  I left  it.  not  through  hatreil,  and  yet  I knew 

• {lelini  yercertily  /fflrd)  the  quarters  on  both  sides  of  the  river.  Rut  large  as  it  was.  I 

• eoulil  find  no  ease  within  it,  and  fven  the  means  of  subsistence  were  refused  me. 

‘ That  city  is  like  a friend  whose  roni|iany  is  anxiously  desirisl,  but  whose  chararler 

■ removes  him  [from  our  affiflivn]  and  rounteraets  his  gooil  qualities.’ 

“ 11c  then  set  out  for  Kgypt,  and  as  he  passed  through  Maarra  tan-Noman 
“ he  met  ,M)i'i  'l-.AIa  al-Maarri  (viil.  I.  p.  94),  who  received  him  with  hospitalilv, 
“ and  afterwards  alluded  to  the  ciivuinstancc  in  one  of  his  [Kicms.  Thesr' 
“ arc  his  words  : 


' Ibn  >'asr  the  Malikite  visited  our  eounlry  on  his  journey, and  we  praised  the  misfor- 

• tunes  w hich  force  a man  to  abandon  his  native  place  and  to  travel.  When  he  explains 

• a point  of  law,  his  reasonings  give  new  lift-  to  .MJlik,  and  when  he  utters  verses.  Iht 

• H'nndrrinj  Kimj  (8)  seems  to  revive  in  his  person.’ 

“ t)n  arriving  in  Efjypi,  he  hore  the  staiidanl  nf  superiority)  and  filled  it  far 
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“ and  wide  (tcilh  his  renouw)  (9) ; litsdivw  aficr  him  its  eliiefs  and  its  princes; 
“ there  the  signal  favours  of  fortune  I'eached  him  and  gifts  tlie  most  desirahh' 
“ poured  like  a torrent  into  his  hands.  Rut  he  had  scarcely  arrivxsl  thei-c,  when 
“ he  longed  to  eat  of  a particular  dish,  and,  having  j>artakcn  thereof,  he  died. 
“ They  relate  that,  when  he  itslled  in  agony,  his  soul  mounting  and  descending 
“ in  his  throat,  he  exclaimed:  ‘There  is  no  god  hut  God!  when  we  began  to 
“ live,  we  died!'  " — He  composed  some  charming  verses,  such,  for  instance,  as 
the  following: 

I kissed  that  slecpini;  lieaiity,  ami  she  awoke,  cxclaiminB : “ Hasten  to  chastise  the 
" the  thief."  I replied ; “ .May  niy  life  be  sacrilieed  for  thy  welfare!  1 am  (not  a Ihirf. 

bill ) an  extorlioiinr,  ami  as  such  I ran  only  be  sentencrai  to  restitution.  Iteceivc  then 
“ the  kiss  and  abstain  from  tyranny;  if  that  kiss  siillice  thee  not,  I shall  add  a thoii- 
■■  sand  to  it.”  She  answered:  “ (.A'«/  / m««t  kavr)  retaliation!  this,  as  reason  tells  us. 
••  is  sweeter  than  honey  to  the  heart  of  thi'  self-avenger."  The  rest  of  that  night,  my 
right  arm  was  the  ginllo  which  ciicircletl  her  waist,  and  my  left  arm  was  the  ner  klare  on 
her  Imsoni.  She  then  said : “ Hid  you  not  declare  that  you  abstained  from  all  worldly 
pleasure?”  “ No!"  I replied,  “ but  it  is  from  abstinence,  [»urh  m Ikal,)  that  I al>- 
slain!" 

ilaghdad  is  a delightful  residence  for  those  who  have  money,  but  for  the  p<Nir  it  is 
an  abcHle  of  misery  and  suffering.  I walked  all  day  through  its  streets  bewildered  and 
de.sulale;  I was  {Irealed  trilk  neglteJ)  like  a koraii  in  the  house  of  an  atheist. 

I had  some  verses  on  my  mind,  the  author  of  which  I did  not  know;  hut  I 
have  since  found  them  attributed,  in  a numhci'  rtf  places,  to  the  kadi  .\1k1  al- 
Wahlu'ih;  they  arc  as  follows; 

How  can  we  hope  to  qnench  our  thirst  if  the  seas  exact  water  from  the  wells?  (10 
How  prevent  the  vile  from  attaining  their  ends,  if  the  great  retire  from  the  world  to 
the  pious  solitude  of  the  cell  ? The  elevation  of  the  base  over  the  noble  would  Ite  a 
great  misfortune.  When  the  low  and  the  exalted  arc  on  an  equality,  Tis  then  we  would 
tind  pleasure  in  the  society  of  ilealh. 

{Ihii  Bnssihii  the  anihor  of  the  Dnkbira  mentions  that  AIkI  al-\\  ahhah  held 
the  oHiec  of  kadi  in  the  city  of  lsiixl(l1  y and  another  writer  states  that  he 
lillcd  that  function  at  the  towns  of  Radaraya  and  R:\kusaya  in  Irak.  On  Iming 
i|ucstioncrl  conrcrning  the  time  of  his  hirlli,  he  replied  : “ I was  Ikiiii  at  Hagli- 
" dad  on  Thursday,  the  7th  of  Shawwal,  H.  H02  (July,  A.  I).  973'.''  lie 
died  at  Old  Cairo  on  the  eve  of  Monday,  the  l-Atli  of  .Safar,  .A. II.  4‘2‘2  (February, 
-\.  U.  1031 some  say,  however,  that  his  death  occurred  in  tlie  month  of  Shaa- 
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liiin  of  that  vrar.  He  was  inlcrrcd  in  ilia  Ibsser  Karafa  cemclery,  lielwcrn  the 
sfjiuk'lii'al  dia|icl  of  the  imam  asi-Shafi  ami  the  (jale  of  llio  Karafa,  near  the 
fjravcs  of  llin  al-Kasim  and  Aslihali ; I have  visited  his  tomb. — llis  father  (Alt 
Ihn  iVajr)  was  one  of  llie  most  eminenl  serivencrs  (12j  of  Raf;hdad;  llis  brother, 
\hu  ’l-llasaii  Muhammad  Ihn  Ali  Ihn  Nasr  was  a learned  scholar  and  drew  up  a 
work,  entitled  al-Miiftlirida  (nuirertalion  y for  the  amusement  of  al-Malik  al-Aziz 
.lalal  ad-I)awlal  Ahii  Mansur,  the  son  of  Ahii  Tahir,  the  son  of  Baha  ad-Dawlat, 
the  son  of  Adad  ad-l)awlat  (Id  Ihn  Bnwaih;  in  this  hook,  which  is  very  interest- 
iiif;  and  contains  ahont  thirty  sheets  (I  '•),  he  relates  various  events  of  which  he 
had  been  a witness. . He  ('omposeil  also  some  epistles,  llis  birth  took  place  at 
lta|;hdad  in  one  of  the  months  of  Jnmada,  A.  II.  d72  (A.  1).  98‘2);  he  died  on 
Sunday,  the  20lh  of  the  latter  Uahi,  A.  II.  V,M  (November,  A.  It.  1045)  at  AVa- 
sil,  whither  he  had  j^me  up  from  Basra.  Their  father  Ahu  '1-Hasan  Ali  (/fcn 
iV(«r)  died  on  .Salimlay,  the  ‘2nd  of  Uamadan,  A.  11.  391  July,  A.  U.  1001). 


d)  Tbr  rli)  of  Rahaba»  on  Ihc  Kuphrales  in  i«l.  37*.  al  the  ditiUiicv  of  ciplit  dii;s'  joumrv 

fnitii  naiiMirus  and  of  Htp  froni  .\lrppii.  founded  b}  MAlik  tbii  Tauk.  one  of  the  khalif  ar-Hashld‘i  pre- 
neraU.  who  «ai  ibrn  proTprnftr  of  MrMiftotamia. 

(2  1 follow  Ihf  rPAdinjeof  the  autograph  and  al-YAfi.  where  t find  jJV 
All  iht'  other  MSS.  and  lUjji  Khalifa  give  thp  latter  reading. 

<3;  .kit  the  MSS.  eircpt  the  aultigrajih  haAc  ; but  that  has  Ahd  'NKAsiiii  Omar  Ibn 

Sabaiuiali  die«l  A.  H.  377  (A.I).  0B7-S  .— irYn/dm.) 

(4)  See  vftl.  1.  jwgf  401. 

(Si  It  appear*  from  tbe  Marntid,  ibal  these  two  places  were  altuated  near  ati-Sahrawin. 

'0)  See  tol.  I.  pagei  B.  531.  and  it  a I. 

(7)  Literally:  Its  inkhorn  wearers.  These  words  signify  probably  the  kdfihi.  or  em|4uyrd  in  ibi' 

Hvll  service. 

(8'  The  tean  bring  king  (o/-.Ua/il  ad-OUtll) ; this  was  a suriumc  given  to  Amro  'Mkais.  of  whom  Muhan.- 
iiuid  said  that  be  was  tbe  greatest  of  all  the  pocU.  See  my  Ditvdn  tt  Amrn  't^Kaie.  |»age  iitv. 

(II)  Literally  : .knd  filled  its  land  and  its  sky.  • 

(lOi  This  verse  probably  means:  How  can  we  eipect  a recompense  for  our  poetical  culogiuim.  if  tbe  sove- 
reign etaet  from  our  patrons  the  little  wealth  whirh  they  possess? 

(11)  Istrd,  a city  of  Mesopotamia,  is  siuiaied  near  the  Tigris,  at  the  distance  of  a day  and  a half  to  the 
south  of  Maiyifiiriklii. 

12;  See  vftl.  I.  page  53,  note  (81. 

U3  Ibn  Khallikin,  iu  giving  this  genealogy,  has  forgntleii  here  tbe  name  ufRukn  ad-Dawlat  Ibn  Ituwaih. 

(Ui  SAeeft,  in  Arabic  KurtAsa  : see  |»age  U8.  note  (3).  of  this  volume. 
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THE  HAFIZ  ABD  AL-GH  VM  HiA  SAID. 

Alu'i  Aluhainmnd  Al)d  nl-Ghani  Ihn  Said  llm  Ali  Ilin  Said  Ihn  Rishr  Ibn  Mar- 
wan  Hm  AIkI  al-Aziz  al-Azdi  (a  member  of  Ihe  tribe  of  .Ini'  and  a native  of  Fijjvpt, 
was  the  most  eminent  kdfiz  of  the  age  in  that  i-ountry.  He  composed  some  use- 
ful works,  such  as  a Mushlabih  an-A'iibn,  or  treatise  on  those  relative  adjectives  the 
derivation  of  which  might  he  mistaken,  another  on  those  (jeogropiiira/j  names 
each  of  which  designate  different  places  ial-iltUatif  ua  'l-Miikhtalif  ],  etc.  Gn-at 
numhers  studied  under  him  with  much  profit  to  themselves.  A close  intimaevand 
friendship  suhsisted  helwi-en  him,  Ahi'i  Osama  .Innada  the  philolofjer,  and  Ahu 
Ali  al-Mukri  al-Anl!iki  a tearlter  of  the  rcadinip  of  the  Koran  and  a native  of  An- 
tioch], These  three  used  to  tne»-l  at  the  library  (foitialed  by  al-lldkim)(\ ) and 
discuss  literary  subjects;  but  when  Ahu  Osama  and  Abu  Ali  were  put  to  death  hv 
al-H.ikim  the  .sovereign  of  Egypt,  the  bdfiz  -AIhI  al-Ghani  retired  to  a place  of  ^!li5 
concealment,  lest  he  should  ex]>erience  the?  same  fate  on  account  of  his  having 
frecpiented  their  scK’iely,  and  he  did  not  appear  in  piihlic  till  he  received  a full 
|)ardun.  Of  this  we  have  already  spoken  in  the  life  of  .Ahu  Osama  (t.  1.  p..'I37'. 

.Ahd  al-Chani  was  born  on  the  28th  of  Zu  '1-Hijja,  A.  11.  332  (August,  A.  D. 
94V',  and  he  died  at  Old  Cairo  on  tlie  eve  of  Tuesday,  the  seventh  of  Safar, 

.A.  H.  409  (June,  A.  I).  1018):  he  was  interred,  the  following  day,  in  the 
Mnsalla  of  the  Festival  (2;.  It  is  stated  hy  .Abu  T-Kasim  Vahya  Ihn  Ali  al-lla- 
drami,  sumamed  Ibn  at-Tahhan,  in  the  historical  work  designed  hy  him  as  a 
continuation  to  that  of  Ibn  A nnus  al-AIisri  (arc?  imye  93),  that  Ahd  al-Ghani  Ibn 
Said  was  born  .A.  11.  333  (.A.  D.  944-ii).  His  father  Said  died  A.  11.  338,  aged 
forty-three  years.  Ahd  al-Ghani  himself  mentioned  that  he  had  never  received 
anv  traditional  information  from  his  father.  Said. 


rl)  Sec  vol.  I.  page  337. 

f{)  Tlie  original  lext  luu  I am  unable  to  Dt  the  precine  raeaiiiiig  of  Ihc  laord 

ill  ihii  plarc. 
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AIU)  AL-GIIAFIK  A1.-KARIS1. 

Till’  lidfiz  Aliu  ‘l-llasan  Al«l  aWilialir  llin  Ismail  Ibii  AIkI  aMjlialir  Ibii  Mu- 
liamniail  llm  Alxl  al-Gha(ir  Ibti  Abmad  llin  Miiliammad  Ibii  Said  al-Farisi  t iiii- 
liri‘  of  the  proviner  of  Fnrx  was  a traditionisl  and  a f;raniinarian  of  lln-  hifjhfsl 
rank.  Al  llir  af;i!  of  five  yrai'S  hr  was  able  (o  read  ibr  Konin,  and  nmld  rejirat 
ibr  rifl’d  in  I’rrsian  (his  mike  /nnjuojr;.  Hr  sludird  jiirisprudenrr  wilh  (jrral 
assidiiilv,  durin;'  four  yrars,  under  Alia  'l-Maiili  Imam  al-llaiamain,  llie  author 
of  the  Sihthjat  ol-Miithh,  whieh  is  a treatise  on  the  doetrines  of  the  Shafile  sect 
and  on  points  of  eonlroversy.  He  was  a daughter's  son  (1'  of  the  imam  Ahn  I- 
Kasim  al-Kiisliairi  vnl.  II.  p.  ’I5‘2)  and  learned  from  him  a (jifat  quantity  of 
Traditions,  as  also  from  his  grandmother  Fatima,  the  daughter  of  Ahu  Ali  ad- 
Hakkak  (see  page  1.52  , his  maternal  unries  Abu  Saad  and  Abu  Said,  the  sons  of 
Ahu  M-Kasim  al-Kushairi,  his  own  parents  Abii  Abd  Allah  Ismail  and  Amal  ar- 
Rahim  (the  hamlmnid  of  the  Clement  , daughter  to  AIkI  al-Karim  al-Kiishairi,  and 
a great  numher  of  other  leaehers.  He  then  left  Naisapur  and  pttieeitled  to 
Khowarezm,  when-  he  eontinued  his  studies  under  the  most  einineni  masters 
of  that  eounti’v,  and  o|M'm’d  a private  eoursc  for  the  instruetion  of  pupils.  Hr 
travelleil  from  thenee  to  Gbazna,  and  then  to  India,  teaehing  the  Traditions 
and  explaining  his  fjrami father's  irork)  the  f.ahlif  al-fshdnlt  fstihlle  indiealions)  (2). 
On  his  return  to  Naisapur  he  nflieialeil  as  a pifaeher,  and,  during  a numher  of 
yrai’S,  he  ipivc  lessons  every  Monday  evening  in  the  mosque  of  Akil ; he  then  eom- 
IKisixl  his  numerous  works,  of  whieh  the  prineipal  a«’  the  }fnfhim  elueidator),  in 
whieh  he  explains  the  obscure  jKiints  in  the  Sahlh  of  Muslim  ; the  Sidk,  or  eoii- 
tinuation  of  (the  llilkim  Urn  al-Bdi's)  history  of  Naisapur,  whieh  work  he  nuisbed 
towards  the  end  of  Zu  '1-Kaada,  A.  H.  518;  the  Mnjma  'l-Ghardih  (rolleelion  of 
observations  little  knou  ir,  in  whieh  he  elueidates  the  rare  expressions  iKTurring 
in  the  Traditions ; he  wrote  In’sidcs  many  other  instructive  works.  He  was 
horn  in  the  month  of  the  latter  Rabi,  A.  II.  A5I  I'May-June,  A.  I).  10.5!)),  and 
he  diixl  at  Naisapur,  A.  H.  529  (A.  I).  1 l.9'i-5;. 

(I)  Ttip  »onl  is—  SIbl  signilk’s  a graiidsiii  bj  the  fFinalc  tins  ,^^'sJI  ^,j|  l*t  j<m  of  ibr  tlaugbtrr,  aj 
ihc  iiliilologisu  drnns  it.  Thus  llasaii  amt  Husain  nrre  ibe  iiTili  ot  Muhammad.  A grandsim  by  Ilia  ma!r 
Itiiais  a haf)d  jjJia,  This  disUnctioii  has  gonarall;  escaped  the  atlenlioii  ut  orieiiialists. 

(J)  Acrording  ui  Hijji  khalifa.  thU  is  a comincnury  on  the  kuran. 
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AIJU  'I^W  AKT  AS-SIJAZI. 

Abu  'l-\\:ikl  Abd  al-Auwal  Ibn  Abi  Ab«l  Allub  Isa  Ibu  Shoaib  Ibn  Isbak  as- 
Sijazi  knew  by  bean  a great  ([iianlily  of  Ti-aditioiis  banded  down  from  the  high- 
est authorities.  lie  lived  to  an  advanewl  age,  and  beeaine  the  link  wbieb  united 
the  Traditionists  of  the  rising  generation  to  those  of  the  past.  In  the  year  (>2I 
I A.  1).  I22'i  1 ln‘anl  al-Hokhari’s  Sniith  cxplailuxi  by  the  sbail:li  Abu  .laafai'  Aln- 
baininad  Ibn  Ilibat  Allah  Ibn  al-Mukarnim  Ibn  Abd  Allah  as-Sufi,  a man  of 
holy  life ; he  taught  this  work  by  right  of  his  having  studied  it  at  the  JVizilmiya 
College,  under  the  luiliou  of  this  Abu  ’l-Wakt,  in  the  year  .").o3.  [Abu  MAVakt 
bad  learned  it  in  the  month  of  Zu  ’l-Kaada,  A.  II.  'iG5  (July,  A.  1).  1073),  from 
Abu  ’l-llasan  Alxl  ar-liahman  Ibn  Alubanunad  Ibn  Muzalfar  ad-I)awiidi,  who 
taught  it  with  the  authorisation  of  Abu  Muhammad  Abd  Allah  Ibn  Ahmad  Ibn 
llammuya  as-Sarakhsi,  under  whom  he  sluditxl  it  in  the  month  of  Safur,  A.II..38I 
, April-Mav,  A.D.  991).  Ibn  llammuya  bad  been  authorised  to  tcaeli  it  by  his  own 
master  Abii  Abd  Allah  Muhammad  Ibn  Ausuf  Ibn  Alatar  al-l’erbari,  in  A.H.  316 
A.D.  028,;  and  al-Fcrbari  taught  it  with  the  pennission  of- the  author  al-lluk- 
bari,  under  whose  tuition  he  had  read  it  Iwire;  the  first  time  in  A.  II.  2'i8  (A.  1). 
862-3  , and  the  second  in  2.‘>2  (A.  D.  866)].  (I) — Abu  ’l-AVakt  led  a life  of  holi- 
ness and  pass<*il  most  of  bis  time  in  the  praetiec  of  piety.  He  was  boi'n  in  tin-  Atiti 
month  of  Zu  ’l-Kaada,  A.  II.  'i.'>8  (Oelober,  A.  U.  1066),  at  Herat,  where  his 
father  bad  settled,  and  he  dieil  on  the  eve  of  Sunday,  the  6th  of  Zu  'l-Kaada, 
A.H.  55.3  (!Noveml>er,  A.  I).  M58),  at  Baghdad,  where  he  had  arrived  on  Tues- 
ilav,  the  21st  of  Sbawwid,  A.  II.  552,  and  taken  up  his  alxxle  in  the  Itibal  of 
Kairuz.  He  died  in  that  eonvent,  and  prayers  were  said  over  him  there;  but 
afterwards,  the  funeral  service  was  «'elebraled  in  the  preseuct!  of  a great  <x>n- 
eonrse  of  jieople,  at  the  principal  mosque,  by  the  siwlkb  Alxl  al-Kadir  aWili  (2). 

He  was  inteiTcd  in  the  .Shunizi  Cemetery  under  the  same  seat  {ilafikn)  in  which 
the  Ixxlv  of  the  celebrated  ascetic  Ruwaim  (3)  was  dejxisited.  Abii  ’I-\\'akt 
commeneed  learning  the  'I'l-aditions  somewhat  later  than  the  year  460  (A.  11. 
1067-8;,  and  he  was  the  sole  sun  ivor  of  those  w ho  taught  Traditions  on  the 
authority  of  ad-I)awudi. — His  father  died  between  the  years  510  and  520  of 
the  Hijra. — Sijmi  means  bclurujiiuj  lo  SijMii,  as  has  Ijeen  ah'cady  observed ; 
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this  relative  adjeclive  is  furmed  irregularly  (4). — My  master  Abu  Jaafar  Mu- 
hammad Ihii  Hihat  Allah  Ihii  al-Miikarram  as-Suli  was  born  on  the  eve  of  the 
■27th  of  Ramadan,  A.  II.  5.'I8  (A|iril,  A.  I).  1144);  hr  died  at  Baghdad  on  the 
eve  of  the  5th  (5)  of  Miiliarrani,  A.  II.  621  i' Januarv,  1224'.  He  was  buried  in 
the  Shunizi  Cemeterv. 


[I)  ThiA  pAfiSAKf  wriUf'Q  in  the  tthartiiu  nf  lh<*  auUtgrspli.  Tbc  original  t<M(  «ill  b«  round  in  th«  appm- 
ilU  (0  Uh*  Arabic  edition. 

AbO  Muhammad  AIhI  al-Kidir  Ibn  Abi  SAlih  MAita  Ibn  Abi  Abd  Allah  Abd  Allah  Ibn  Yahja  Ibn  Mu- 
lianiiiud  Ibn  lUi^Qd  Ibti  MAsa  Ibn  .\bd  Allah  Ibn  MOia  Ibn  Abd  Allah  Ibn  al-llaMia  Ibn  aUHaaari  Ibn  Ali 
Ibn  Abi  T&lib  abJIli,  aurnanir^l  Mulii  ad-dtn  (rcn'rrr  o/*  rfligitm),  utai  one  of  lltc  mo»l  cinincnl  SAIi  doctors. 
Rjr  hi.s  ftcir>niOflincaiion,  his  piety,  and  bis  application  to  contemplative  devotion,  he  attained  the  highest  div 
gree  of  boliiiess.  and  often  received  special  proofs  of  God’*  favour,  the  veil#  which  concealed  the  rrwfA,  or 
Dirioe  presence,  having  been  frequently  wiihdrawn  to  give  bim  a glimpse  of  (he  being  who  I*  (he  source  of  all 
happiness  and  the  sole  object  worthy  of  love.  AUYAfI  devotes  eleven  |Mges  of  the  Jfirdnr  ai-Jirwtn  to  the 
rnumeraiion  of  bis  eicellencies.  and  infurms  us  (hat  to  another  work,  (he  .YoaAr  al-AfaAdiin,  Ite  has 
mentioned  some  of  the  innumerable  miraculous  arts  which  (his  saint  performed  by  a concession  of  the  Divine 
grace.  Abd  aUKAdir  was  born  at  Jll,  which  is  a collreUoa  of  villages  beyond  TaberisUn.  This  place  i*  callesl 
also  Kll.  KlUn,  and  Jilin,  whence  the  lurnames  of  Jlli,  Kili,  Jllini,  and  KHini,  which  are  given  to  him  by 
different  writers.  It  may  berc  be  observed  that  there  was  a village  beariitg  the  name  of  Kit,  and  lying  on 
the  bank  of  the  Tigris  at  a day’*  journey  from  Baghdad,  on  lire  road  to  Wish;  this  place  was  also  foiled  Jll. 
Hence  originated  the  terms  JU  al^Ajdm  Jit)  Ut  mark  the  place  of  Abd  at-Kidir's  birth,  and  Jtl  at~ 

/rdi  to  designate  this  latter  place.  Another  Jll  eiisled  near  al-Madiln.  Abd  aUKidir's  mother  Imre  the  name 
of  0mm  al-KIvair  Fitiroa ; she  w as  a w oman  of  holy  life  and  the  daughter  of  a man  eelebralesl  for  bis  piety  and 
his  progress  in  SftIUm.  Abh  Abd  Allah  Riik  Allah  Ibn  Abd  al-Wabhib  as-Sftmii  AIhI  abKidir 

«a*  bom  A.  II.  471  iA.  D.  1078  91;  ho  went  to  Baghdad  in  488  (A.  D.  IMS’,  and  died  in  that  city  (where 
he  held  the  place  of  guardian  of  AbA  IlaDlfa's  tomb),  A.  11  IMU  (A  D.  llBiMl).  TIve  order  of  dervishes  called 
after  him  the  Kadrts,  acknowledges  him  as  its  founder. 

s3]  AbA  Mubaiiimad  or  AbA  T-llasan  Ruw,iim  Ibn  Ahmad  Ibn  7.aid  Ibn  Ruwaim,  an  eminent  5>Ali  and  a 
native  of  Baglidad,  was  a disciple  of  aMunaid.  He  was  also  distinguished  as  a httftz,  a koran-reader  [ae> 
cording  to  the  system  of  NAfl}.  and  a doctor  of  the  law.  in  which  he  was  a 7Abiri(c,  or  follower  of  the 
imkm  DlwAd  abIsjMihjini.  HU  master  abJunaid  esteemed  him  highly,  and  used  to  say  of  him,  alluding  to 
their  application  to  spiritual  eserrtses;  **  Ruwaim  was  busy  when  at  leisure, but  we  others  were  leisurely  in  our 
**  business."  **  Baghdad,  A.  H.  303  (A.  D.  01IMI.) 

— Al-Y4n.— Ad-Dahabi.) 

(4)  The  regular  form  would  be  Siji*tdni, 

.9)  Read  I. 
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lllN  Kl  LAlIt  M.-lIAllUAM. 

Aim  'l-Faraj  Al>d  al-Munini  Il>ii  Abi  ‘l-Falli  Abd  al-Wabhab  Ibn  Saad  Ibii 
Sadaka  Ibn  al-Hasin  (1)  Ibn  Kulaib  al-llarrani,  snrnamcd  Shams  ad-din  ihr 
sun  of  rcVujum  , was  a nirirhant  and  a niPinber  of  tin-  seel  of  Ahmad  Ibn  llanbal. 
His  family  I>elongcd  to  Harian,  hut  he  himself  was  lH)rn  in  Itaf'hdad  and  made 
his  rcsidenee  in  that  city.  As  he  knew  a quantity  of  Traditions  siipjKiiied  by 
the  hifjhesl  authorities,  persons  came  from  all  j*arls  to  learn  them  fit>ni  him, 
and  he  l«s'ame  the  link  whieh  connected  the  risin(»  fjeneration  of  Traditionists 
with  the  past.  By  his  extensive  acquirements  in  the  Traditions,  and  hy  th<- 
numl>er  of  masters  from  whom  he  had  received  them,  he  sur|>assed  all  his  con- 
temp)i-arics.  lie  was  liorn  in  the  month  of  Safar,  A.  H.  505  (Aufjust-Sept., 
A.  D.  1 1 1 1),  and  he  died  at  Ba;;hdad  on  the  eve  of  Monday,  the  27th  of  the  first 
Rahi,  A.  11.  .596  (.hanuary,  A.D.  1200).  The  next  inorninf;,  he  was  hiiried  near 
the  spot  whei-c  his  father  and  family  were  interred,  in  the  cemeterv  called  after 
Ahmad  Ihn  llanltal,  and  situated  at  the  llarb  Gate.  He  preserved  tlie  vigour 
of  his  mind  and  all  his  Ixidily  faculties  till  die  last.  In  the  course  of  his  life  he 
had  no  less  than  one  hundred  and  foity-cight  concubines. 

{1}  ThU  nam^  so  indistinctly  «nll«n  in  (lie  auto^aph.  (hat  H is  illffiblf. 


THE  KATIB  ABD  Al.-HAMID. 

Abu  Chalib  Atxl  al-llamid  Ibn  Yahva  Ibn  Saad,  a mawla  to  the  tribe  of  Aamir 
Ibn  Luwai  Ibn  Ghalib,  was  a kdiib  so  highly  celebrated  for  the  elegance  of  his 
style  that  his  talent  hecanic  proverbial : “ Epistolary  writing,”  it  was  said,  “ Isegati 
“ with  AImI  al-Hamid  and  finished  with  Ibn  al-Amid.”  It  was  not  only  as  a Mlib 
that  he  |K)sscsscd  abilities ; he  was  also  a perfect  master  of  llie  lielles-lettres  and 
of  all  the  branches  of  science.  Syria  was  his  native  place,  hut  when  he  com- 
menced life  as  a hoys’  teacher,  lie  travelled  from  one  country  to  another. — 
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AV  rilri-s  of  epistles  eopied  his  sivie  .'iii'l  followed  elosely  in  his  fmilsleps;  and  it 
was  he  who  first  sinoothed  the  wav  to  the  inirodiielion  of  elcxpiemT  into  lellei  - 
writin;;.  His  eolhtetetl  e[>islh's  (ill  iii-arlv  one  thousand  leaves  (tiro  llwiiMinl 
fuujrx  . It  was  also  he  who  fii-sl  lenjjthened  the  epistle  and  eniploved  eoinpli- 
inentary  eulot;iiiins  in  eertain  parts  of  it,  wdiieh  iniprovenient  was  adopteil  hv 
his  siieivssors.  He  was  kdllli,  or  stvretan',  to  Alarwaii  Ihn  Mnhaiiimad  al-.laadi, 
the  last  of  the  (linaivide  sovereijjns.  .Mai  wan  one  day  retxdvwl  fivnii  a pn>- 
vineial  administrator  the  pi-esetu  of  a hiaek  slave;  displeased  with  the  exiijiiitv 
of  the  (>ift,  this  prinee  onlered  his  seeretary  to  write  a short  letter  to  that  adinil, 
hlamiiij'  him  for  his  eonduet,  and  Abu  Ghalih  wrote  these  woids:  “ Hadst  thou 
“ found  a worse  colour  than  hiaek  and  a numiter  less  than  unity,  thou  wouldsl 
“have  sent  them.  Adieu!”  A sayinj;  of  his  was;  “The|K‘ii  is  a tree  the 
“ fruits  of  which  aiv  woivls,  and  lellexion  is  a sea  the  jM'arls  of  which  aiv  wis- 
“ dom.”  Ihiahim  Ihn  al-Ahhas  aS'Siili  once  said  of  hitn,  on  heariiif;  his  name 
mentioiietl : “Laiifjua.^je  was  his  element ; I never  wished  to  |Hissess  the  lan(;iiai;e 
“ of  any  hllih  so  ardently  as  I w ished  for  his.”  In  one  of  his  epistles  Ahu  Gh;i- 
lih.says:  “ Mankind  air  of  various  classes  and  dilTerent  characters;  S4>me  are 
“ precious  jewels,  not  to  be  sold  for  any  price ; and  others  so  liable  to  Ik-  su.v 
“ |KH'led,  that  no  one  would  huv  them  (1).”  A letter  in  which  he  reconiinends 
the  liearer  to  a man  in  power  is  thus  wordetl  : “The  jx'rson  who  delivers  you 
“ this  letter  has  the  same  ti|;hl  to  your  l>enevolencc  as  to  mine;  having  judfjed 
“ voti  the  only  one  on  whom  to  place  his  h(*|x-s,  and  me  the  only  one  to  assist  him 
“ in  his  project;  1 licit;  fulfil  his  wish,  do  you  realise  his  expectations.”  He 
said  also  : “ The  Ix-st  style  is  that  whereof  the  wonis  are  exalted  and  the 
“ thoughts  original  (2  .”  The  following  verse  was  often  repeated  by  him  ; 

M Ilea  kAlih  are  insulted  |3i,  their  inkhorns  lierume  bows,  and  their  pens,  arrons. 

He  aceom|ianicd  Marwan  Ihn  al-llakain  in  his  last  cani|iaign  and  was  pit-sent 
at  all  his  battles;  of  these  events  we  have  taken  some  notice  in  the  life  of  Ahu 
Muslim  see  piKje  10."i  . It  is  related  that  when  Marwan  was  reduced  to  the  con- 
victiuti  that  his  power  was  drawing  to  an  end,  he  .slid  to  Ahu  Ghalih;  “ It  is 
“ iicecssarv  for  me  that  you  side  with  the  eiiemv  and  ap|H-ar  to  de.sert  me;  their 
“ admiration  for  you  as  a learned  scholar  and  the  neix-ssity  which  they  lie  under 
“ of  having  a kdtib  like  you,  will  induce  them  to  place  confidence  in  you. 
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“ Tlifii  you  may  perhaps  he  ahle  to  do  me  serviec  whilst  I yet  live;  and,  in  ease 
“ of  my  d<'aih,  you  will  leiiainly  he  the  means  of  proleelinjj  my  harem  from 
“ dislionour.”  To  this,  Ahii  Ghalih  n'plieti : “The  eoursc  whieh  you  advise 
“ me  to  take  is  the  most  advanlajjeous  one  for  you,  and  the  most  dishonourable 
“ for  me;  my  opinion  is,  that  we  must  hear  with  patience  till  Almifjhty  God 
“ favour  us  with  success;  and  if  he  do  not,  let  us  die  together.’’  He  then 
recited  this  line  ; 

I am  to  conceal  fidelity  in  my  heart  and  bear  the  exterior  of  a traitor ; but  where 
shall  I find  an  excuse  (kj  sunicieiilly  clear  to  satisfy  all  men. 

The  foregoing  anecdote  is  related  hy  Alu’i  ’l-llasan  al-Masiidi  in  his  Jfitnlj  ail- 
Ihlinli  (mmiloiis  of  gold  \ Ahu  Ghalih  \1k1  ul-llamid  was  then  slain  with  Marw.an 
on  Monday,  the  I Hlh  of  Zu’l-IIijja,  A.H.  Kt'i  (.Inlv,  A. I).  750)(*ce  j».l05),  at  llusir, 
a village  in  the  pnivinee  of  al-Faiyum,  in  Egvpt. — I find  among  inv  rough  notes 
the  following  jiassage  in  my  own  handwriting:  “On  the  death  of  Alarwan  Ihn 
“ Muhammad  the  Omaiyide,  Ahd  al-Hamid  sought  for  concealment  in  Mcso|k>- 
“ lamia,  hut,  being  helraytxl,  he  was  arrested  and  sent  hy  Ahu  ’l-Ahh;‘ts” — the 
khalif  as-Sa(l'ah,  I shoidd  think — “ to  Ahd  aklahhar  Ihn  Alxl  ar-Itahnian,  the 
“ commander  of  the  |sdicc  guards,  who  caused  a tray  to  he  healed  in  the  fii-e  and 
“ then  placed  on  the  prisoner’s  head  till  he  expired.  Ahd  al-Hamid  was  a native 
“ of  al-Anb.ar,  hut  he  dwelt  at  ar-Rakka.  His  master  in  penmanship  was 
“ S.alim,  the  tnan  ia  of  Hish:‘im  Ihn  Ahd  al-Malik.” — His  son  Ismail  was  an  able 
kdtib  and  is  counted  amongst  the  most  famous  of  them. — Vaki'ih  Ihn  Ik'iwud,  the 
vizir  to  al-Mahdi,  and  whose  life  we  intend  to  give,  was  at  first  a kdtih  in  Alai  al- 
Ham id’s  office  and  iiniler  his  oixlers;  it  was  fi-om  him  he  leamctl  his  husincss. — 
VMicn  JIarwan  was  (lying  before  the  army  of  his  adversary,  he  reached  Ilusir 
and  asked  what  was  the  name  of  the  place.  On  being  informed  that  it  was 
BiUtr,  he  said  : “ lla  'Hall  il-3/ailr  (it  is  noic  that  ire  must  oppearbeforr  God!)”  (5) 
He  was  slain  in  that  place,  as  is  well  known.  — Ibrahim  Ihn  .lahala  related  as 
follows:  “The  kdtih  Al»d  al-Hamid  pereeived  me  writing  a very  had  hand,  on 
“ which  he  said  to  me:  ‘Do  you  wish  your  writing  to  Ik’  gomli'  — ‘ Ves,’  I 
“ replieil. — ‘Then, ’said  he,  ‘let  the  stem  of  your  reed-pen  he  long  and  thick, 
“ let  its  point  Iw  fine,  and  cut  it  sloping  towards  tlie  right  hand.’ — I followed 
“ his  adt  icc,  and  my  writing  became  gootl.” 
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{!)  As  the  niCT^it  of  this  fMSMgf  mosUU  principally  in  alliteratioo  and  paraUcUim,  it  dUappean  In  Ibc 
iftnslalion.  None  of  the  manuwrlpU,  eircpt  Ibc  autograph.  givM  Ihr  teat  of  it  corrertlT;  nearly  every 

and 


vord  ii  more  or  less  altered.  In  the  printed  teat  read 


li)  Literally:  The  nords  of  nhieh  are  stallions,  and  the  thoughts  virgins. 

fS)  For..*  A read  ^ All  the  rnauusrripts  eicepl  the  autograph  are  «rong. 

i4}  Here  again  all  the  manuscripts,  ineludiitg  those  of  aUMashdi  {«ho  gives  the  passage  . are  in  the  nroog. 

For  ,*'jw  read 

J ■ y ■ 

f'81  tfilsir  sounds  sotoewbai  like  0ds  Sir,  which  words  mean  eofamiry  in  tht  retult.  Marwko  augured 
evil  from  the  name. 


Ann  Ai^MiinsiN  ibn  GnALM:^  as-suui. 


Abu  Muhaniniad  Abd  al-Mulisin  Ibn  Mubaniniad  Ibn  Ahmad  Ibn  Gbalib  Ibii 
(iball.uii  as-Suri  (a  native  of  Tyre)  was  a {jo<k1  |K)c1,  a lalcnlcd  scholar,  and  one  of 
the  ornaments  of  Svria.  His  verses,  equally  remarkable  for  elegance  of  style, 
Iwaiily  of  (bonghi,  ebarm  of  expression,  and  pleasing  regularity  of  imagery, 
form  a ditedn  of  masterpieces.  One  of  bis  p<H-ms  contains  the  following  fine 
passage : 

Is  it  to  punish  («ty  inducrtlion)  or  to  compel  mi'  to  paj  a tribute  (of  admiralion]  that 
the  image  of  her  charms  never  leaves  ray  sight  (1;.  Her  glances  and  her  stature  possess 
the  qualities  of  the  sword  and  of  the  spear  iiharpnrst  anil  tlrmUrneu) . The  water  of 
youth  is  in  her  face,  mixed  w ith  the  lire  (riirnanoi.)  of  her  cheeks.  One  moriiiiig  she 
came  to  me  and  said : “ Take  your  choice — my  aversion  or  my  aliscnce  ; I can  offer  no 
“ other  conditions."  I replied,  whilst  my  tears  floweil  in  a torrent,  like  the  rushing 
of  the  pilgrims  through  the  |>nssor  al-Mftzamain  (2):  “ IK)  not  so;  if  the  lime  for  your 
“ aversion  or  absence  come,  my  death  ronies  alsol"  In  pronouncing  these  words  I 
seemed  to  have  given  her  the  order  to  retire,  for  she  arose  and  hastened  to  leave  me. 
She  then  set  out  with  the  caravan  — may  llieir  camels  be  overwhelnu'd  with  fatigue 
wherever  they  first  aliglit  I (lAr»  / may  he  able  li>  orerlake  tArm.)  The  vicissitudes  of 
fortune  showed  mo  my  life  under  two  aspects;  I markiul  my  days  with  black,  and  I 
|>asscd  them  in  lingering  agony;  each  day  was  for  me  crpial  to  two  nights  of  afflirlioii. 
Who  then  c.an  make  me  understand  the  dilTcreni'c  between  gohl  anil  silver?  both  are 
to  me  unknown,  so  long  is  it  since  I saw  them,  whilst  I sought  my  livelihood  by  iny 
poetic  talent,  the  worst  of  menial  lr.adesl  Surh  was  my  case  till  Ali  Ihn  al-Husaiii  came 
1(0  my  anuilanrr],  and  to-day  (for  fusfre  and  fTallalion]  [loctry  holds  the  third  rank, 
lieing  only  surpassed  by  fiirius  and  Canopus  (3). 
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Thf  katula  from  wliirh  tlirsc  vcrsn'S  arc  taken  was  composed  by  Abd  al-Muli- 
sin  on  Ali  Ilm  al-IIn.sain,  the  fallier  of  the  vizir  .Mn'i  'l-Kasim  Ibn  al-Magbribi. 
Respectinf;  ibis  piece,  wbieli  is  of  eonsideralilc  lenfjtli  and  great  merit,  the  fol- 
lowing curious  anecdote  is  told  : There  was  in  the  city  of  Askalon  a man  of  high 
rank,  called  Zil  'l-Mankabaiain  (the  prmrmr  of  the  two  merits),  to  whom  a certain 
|H>et  went  one  day  and  recited  this  piece  in  his  praise ; on  coming  to  that  part 
of  it  wheic  the  eulogium  is  generally  intrtHiueed,  he  added  : 

You  arc  the  possessor  of  everj'  merit;  why  then  confine  yonrscif  to  two? 

The  nlif  listened  with  attention  to  the  verses,  and  expressed  his  admiration, 
after  which  he  gave  a considerable  reward  to  the  poet;  but  when  the  latter 
withdrew,  one  of  the  persons  present  observed  to  him,  that  the  (H>em  he  had 
just  heal'd  was  by  Abd  al-Muhsin. — “ I am  aware  of  that,”  rejilied  the  rdi*, 

“ and  I know  it  by  heart.”  lie  then  recited  it,  on  which  the  other  said  to  him  : 

“ What  induced  you  then  to  treat  that  fellow  with  so  much  attention  and 
“ rewaixl  him  so  generously?”  To  this  the  rdis  answered  : “I  did  it  solely  on 
“ account  of  that  verse  which  he  insertid  in  the  [Kiein,  namely  : I'oM  are  the  pos- 
“ tewor  of  every  merit,  etc.;  it  is  not  Ahd  al-Muhsin’s,  and  I am  [lerfccily  con- 
“ vinced  that  it  could  have  been  made  on  me  only,  and  it  is  really  very  fine.” — 

We  shall  now  give  another  passage  of  Abd  al-Muhsin’s  poetry,  but  must  observe 
that  ath-Thaiilibi,  in  his  continuation  of  the  Yattma,  attributes  it  to  Abu  ’l-Faraj 
Ibn  Abi  Ilasin  Ali  Ibn  Abd  al-Malik,  a native  of  Kakka  (4),  and  whose  father  had  439 
been  kadi  of  Alepjio;  but  as  these  very  vci'ses  arc  to  Ik;  found  in  Alid  al-Mnh- 
sin’s  ditedn,  and  as  atli-Thaalibi  sometimes  falls  into  mistakes,  attributing  pieces 
to  the  wrong  author,  this  may  perhaps  lie  one  of  his  blunders ; tlic  lines  aic  as 
follow  (5) : 

I stopped  at  (on  ararieiout)  friend’s,  who  suffered  as  much  from  my  visit  as  I did  from 
hunger;  and  I passed  the  night  with  him  as  a guest;  such  was  the  decree  of  fate,  so 
ufleii  unjust  to  the  man  of  noble  mind.  His  reason  was  troubled  by  the  uneasiness  my 
presence  caused  him,  and  he  had  not  well  recovered,  when  he  addressed  me  in  these 
terms  : “ Why  do  you  travel  abroad  ?”  To  which  1 answered : “ The  Prophet,  whose 
“ words  always  furnish  good  counsel  and  lead  to  prosperity,  has  said:  ‘ Travtl;  you 
“ irifl  je(  ricA.’  ” To  this  my  host  replied:  “ Buk  he  ended  his  saying  thus:  fatl;  you 
“ will  enjoy  good  htallh." 

VOL  It.  23 
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The  two  verses  whii'h  follow  are  iitlrilmliil  lo  him  hy  llio  aiilhor  of  the 
Yotiiiia  : 

Yoiir  (>enerosity  has  planle*!  a f;arJcn  of  (■ralitiulr  in  my  lieart : hut  Dial  garden  now 
siiffiTS  from  droufilil ; let  liim  who  |ilanteil  it  give  it  water.  Hasten  to  revive  it  whilst 
life  lingers  in  its  branehes ; once  the  shrub  is  dried  up,  its  veribire  eannot  be  re- 
stored. 

Ilappeninjj  to  pas,s  one  day  near  th<'  loinh  of  a friend,  he  reeiled  these  lines : 

On  passiiij;  by  thy  tomb,  I marvelled  how  my  steps  had  been  so  well  direeled  towards 
it.  It  may  seem  to  thee  that  1 have  at  lenjjth  forjjolten  our  mutual  nc(|uainlanee;  ahl 
how  true  the  words  of  those  who  say:  “The  dead  have  no  friends.  " 

W hen  his  mother  ilied  he  was  deeply  afflieted,  and,  on  her  hiirial,  he  pto- 
nnnnecd  these  verses  : 

[T/if  n/ijrrl  of  my  afferiion  it  noir  drpofilfd  at)  a plc<l;;e  underneath  the  stones  in  the 
sandy  ilesert.  She  is  [jone!  ami  the  ties  which  held  me  to  her  have  been  broken.  I 
used  to  weep  w hen  she  complained  of  her  sufferiiiR.s  j but  now  I weep  beeause  she  com- 
plains no  longer. 

Thi.s  idea  is  taken  from  al-Mtitanahhi,  who  says  : 

I complain  Itceause  1 no  longer  feel  the  pains  of  sickness:  I suffered  from  them  once, 
but  then  I had  my  limbs. 

(6)  The  same  Uioti>;hl  is  thus  expressed  in  a verse  of  a lonjv  kasida  eomjuiserl 
hy  Ahi't  Muhammad  .\hd  Allah  Ihti  Muhammad,  a native  of  .Mepjx),  atid  gene- 
rallv  knowti  hy  the  name  of  Ilm  Sititm  al-Khafiiji  (7): 

Others  weep  over  the  ruins  of  the  dwellings  where  their  friends  once  resided  1 U that 
I had  such  a motive  to  shed  tears ! 

The  merits  of  Ahd  al-Miihsin  are  great  and  numerous;  but  I am  obliged  to  Ite 
concise.  He  died  on  Sittiday,  the  9th  of  Shawwal,  A.  II.  419  (Octolter,  .A.  I). 
1 ()28_ , aged  eighty  years,  or  perhaps  somew  hat  more. 


(t)  A«  it  U to  iran«Iair  this  literally,  I luive  merfh  endeaTourotl  lo  the  (huughu 

as  rioiely  the  differmt  K^niu»  of  the  (wo  lauguaget  akouM  permit. 

Burckbardt  (ay«  io  hhTrat-Wr  in  .4rabia,  \ol.  11.  p.  55:  **Th«  lUdj  fbody  pt7yrimi^  at  « 

**  quirk  pace  io  iba  greatest  dtM>rder,  amld»l  a deafeniDg  rUmour,  Uirougli  the  pa«t  of  Maioumeyn.  leading 
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**  to  Mezdfire  {Uu:dalif>r,%hcTf  alt  alijjtblril.  after  a two  hours'  march.”— In  place  of 
the  printed  leii  and  the  MSS.  haie  it*  the  aulograph  bears  **'*'  ««uW  then  signify  : 

**  1 replied,  whilst  my  tears  flowed  In  torrents  down  my  checks.”  This  reading  was  felt  by  the  ropyisU  to  be 
inadmissible  on  acrouiilof  the  recurrence  of  the  word  at  the  end  of  two  serse*  roming  lery  close 

to  each  other:  tbU  U roiitrary  to  the  rule  by  which  verses  ending  with  the  same  word  must  be  separated  by  at 
least  sis  others.  Ttie  correeted  reading  leeins  to  be  perfectly  warranted. 

(3t  It  is  thus  I render  the  word  '"bicli  is  the  true  reading,  and  fotind  in  the  autograph  alone. 

This  makes  aimtlier  rorrertion  necessary  in  the  same  verse:  a word  pointed  variously  in  the  NS.S.  must 

be  replaced  by  ILlRJ.  Por  the  neil  word  I am  inriined  to  adopt  J'jt- ; In  Ihe  autograph  it  may 

be  read  either  way.  At  a later  period  Ibn  KhallikAn  inserted  in  the  margin  an  additional  line  at  llte  end  of 
this  piece;  it  is  imire  or  Uws  corrupted  in  the  few  manuscripts  which  reproduce  it,  and  I now  give  it  here  cof' 
rerily  after  the  autograph:  zAju  “The  act  of  celebrating  his 

“ glory  enriches  and  causes  to  flourish  those  who  avoid  lies  and  falsehood.”  It  may  be  observed  that  I read 
III  this  verse. 

(4j  The  furnUhrs  very  little  infnmuitiun  mpecllng  All  Ibii  Absl  al-Malik  ar-Uakki.  but  it  appears 

from  that  work,  that  he  lived  at  Aleppo  in  the  reign  of  Saif  ad>I)awlat  Ibn  llamdAn.  and  lliat  be  addressed 
some  katJdns  to  Ahd  FarAs  (vof.  /.  p.  3dfl;,  who  replied  to  them  in  the  same  manner. 

5}  In  the  printed  lett,  the  word.s  must  be  suppressed. 

ffl:  1 suspect  the  aulhentirity  of  the  passage  which  follows;  it  is  written  In  the  margin  of  the  autograph,  but 
in  the  haiidwrilmg  of  a person  who,  if  wc  may  judge  from  the  general  rharacter  of  bis  additions,  dors  not 
seem  to  he  very  etart  in  his  quotations. 

(7\  Ibn  SinAn  nl-hbafiji,  a poet  and  an  elegant  seholar,  made  bis  literary  studies  under  Abfl  '1>AU  ak- 
Maarri  and  other  masters,  and  obtained  also  a eoncideraMe  repiiialion  as  a traditionisl.  lie  died  at  the 
castle  of  HaarAn  In  the  province  of  Aleppo,  .i.H.  iCfl  (A.D.1073-lj  — u-ln^.Yiyilin  n:-.2dA»ra  ) 


AL-IIAFIZ  AUJRAIDI. 

Aim  l-Mniim'm  Alxl  al-llamkl,  surnanicd  al-llali?.  {(he  (jmrdmn  , was  tlir  son 
of  Miilianiinad  liin  al-Miislatisir  llin  .az-Zaliir  ll>n  al-Ilakini  llin  al-Aziz  llni  al- 
Muizz  Dm  al-Maiisni'  llm  al-K.aim  Ilm  al-Alahdi  Uliaid  .Allah  : wt  have  ali'eadv 
s|Miken  of  al-Mahdi  and  some  of  his  desecndanls.  .Al-Ilaliz  iwei^ed  ihe  oalh  of 
fidelity  from  the  people  of  Cairo  as  regent  and  immediate  successor  to  the  throne, 
on  the  same  day  in  whieli  his  cousin  al-Aamir  was  murdered,  and  lie  enfpiijed 
to  aet  in  that  capacity  till  the  delivery  of  the  female  whom  al-Aamir  had  left 
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■130  ill  a state  of  prcpinancy.  Of  this  last  circiimstanre  wc  shall  apain  speak  towards 
the  end  of  this  article.  On  the  same  morniiif;,  the  vizir  Ahu  Ali  Ahmad,  the 
son  of  al-Afdal  Shahanshah,  the  son  of  Amir  al-Juyush  Badr  al-Jamali  f1), 
leeeived  from  the  troops  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  himself,  and  having  proceeded 
to  the  |ialace,  he  put  al-Ilafii;  into  conrinemenl,  took  all  the  authority  into  his 
own  hands  aitd  governed  most  ciptilalily.  llerostored  to  the  former  |)os$essors 
tlie  sums  which  had  lieeu  exlorled  from  them,  and  having  made  o|h'ii  profession 
of  his  faith  as  a follower  of  the  twelve  imams,  he  rtjccted  the  pretensions  main- 
tained hy  al-Haiiz  and  the  Oliaidile  family,  and  caused  puhlic  prayers  to  he 
offend  up  from  the  pulpits  for  the  AViiiri,  him  irhn  is  lo  rise  up  al  the  end  of  thne, 
and  whom,  in  their  mistaken  lielief,  they  designate  as  the  expected  imdin  'al- 
Imdm  al-,ifutila:lr)  (2).  By  his  onlers,  al-Kaim’s  name  was  inscrilKd  on  the 
coinage,  and  tlie  woids  hasten  to  the  excellent  work  were  omitted  in  the  i:dn, 
or  call  lo  prayer.  Things  continued  in  this  state,  till  an  ollii-er  of  the  roiirt 
attacked  and  slew  him  in  the  Great  Gaidcii  (nl-Ihistdn  al-kabir  , outside  of 
Cairo.  This  event  lia|ipcncd  on  the  I5tli  of  Miiharram,  A,  II.  52fi  (Uceemher, 
A.  D.  1131;,  and  was  the  result  of  a plot  devisid  hy  al-llafiz.  The  troops 
immediately  hastened  to  deliver  the  prince,  and  havitig  proelaimcd  him  sove- 
n-igii  under  the  title  of  al-llafiz,  puhlic  prayers  were  oflend  up  for  him  from  all 
the  pulpits  of  the  kingdom.  AI-iRiriz  was  horn  al  Askalon,  in  the  month  of 
Miiharram,  A.  II.  4G7  (September,  A.  D.  1074),  and  was  proclaimed  regent  on 
the  day  in  which  al-Aamir  was  murdered.  (Sec  Iiis  life  in  this  work.)  On  the 
death  of  Ahmad  Ihn  al-Afdal  he  received  the  oath  of  allegiance  as  sovereign, 
and  he  died  towards  the  close  of  Sunday  eve,  the  5th  of  the  latter  Jumada,  A.  H. 
.">44  (October,  A.  D.  1149);  some  say,  543.  According  to  another  statement, 
his  birth  took  place  on  the  13th  of  Ramadan,  A.  II.  468.  The  reason  of  his 
being  born  at  Askalon  was  this:  During  the  severe  dearth  which  alTlicicd  Egypt 
under  the  reign  of  his  grandfather  al-Mustausir,  (and  of  which  wc  shall  men- 
tion some  particulars  in  our  life  of  that  prince,)  his  father  left  the  country  and 
retired  to  Askalon,  where  he  awaited  the  cessation  of  the  famine  and  the  rclurn 
of  abundance,;  and  it  was  whilst  he  resided  there  that  al-llafiz  was  liorn.  This 
we  give  on  the  authority  of  our  master  Izz  ad-din  Ihn  al-Adiir,  who  states  it  as  a 
fad  in  his  great  historical  work. — Al-IIafiz  and  al-Aadid  were  the  only  two  Sfi- 
vereigns  of  that  dynasty  whose  fathers  had  not  reigned  before  them.  (Of  al- 
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.\adid  wc  have  already  spoken,  p.  72}.  As  for  al-llafiz,  his  aceession  to  the 
supreme  power  resulted  from  the  circumslanees  wliieh  we  shall  here  relate : 
al-A.imir  died  without  male  children,  hut  left  a wife  in  a slate  of  prqjiianev; 
this  caused  gn-at  a/jitalion  among  the  people  of  Egypt,  and  they  said  : “No 
“ imam  of  lliis  family  dies  without  leaving  a male  child,  to  whom  he  transmits 
“ the  im.imate  hy  a special  declaration;  (irlml  if  to  be  (lane  now  ?)”  But  a decla- 
ration to  that  effect  had  already  Iwen  made  hy  him  in  favour  of  the  child  still  in 
the  womb,  which  however  hapjiened  to  he  a girl.  Then  occurred  the  events  of 
which  wc  have  already  noticed  where  wc  relate  what  passed  helwcen  al-llafiz  and 
Ahmad  Ibn  al-Afdal.  Al-lliiliz  was  therefore  declared  regent,  hut,  for  the  reason 
just  stated,  the  absolute  authority  attached  to  the  imamatew  as  withheld  from  him, 
as  they  had  resolved  on  wailing  till  the  child  was  lx>m. — Al-llafiz  was  subject 
to  violent  attacks  of  cholic,  and  it  was  for  him  that  Shimiah  the  Dailamite,  or 
Alusa  an-Nasrani  (Motes  ike  Ckmtian)  as  some  say,  made  the  instrument  called 
Ike  drum  of  the  cholic,  which  was  preservcti  in  the  treasury  of  this  dynasty  till 
the  accession  of  Salah  ad-dIn,  who  ordered  it  to  Iw  broken.  The  history  of 
this  drum  is  well  known.  I was  informed  by  the  grandson  of  the  Shimiah  above 
mentioned,  that  his  grandfather  had  formed  it  out  of  the  seven  metals,  which 
he  combined  ' tuccessivelii)  together  at  the  moments  in  which  each  of  the  seven 
planets  reached  its  point  of  cniminalion.  The  nature  of  this  drum  was  such 
that  when  any  (lerson  heat  it,  wind  escaped  from  his  body  through  the  natural 
vent;  it  was  this  which  rendeitid  it  so  serviceable  in  cases  of  cholic  (3). 


(I)  See  vol.  I.  pAge  ($14. 

(S)  Tlib  equivalent  to  a declaration  (hat  the  Fatiroitea  «rrc  not  the  true  Imlmi,  and  had  no  right  to  the 
throne.  He  intended  to  establish  his  own  sovereignly  as  protector  of  the  empire  till  the  coming  of  (he  Ejt- 
pfcted  ImAm.  See  further  details  in  the  BxtraiU  du  Kamel  Altetcarykk,  pabUihed  by  the  Academic  rfes 
JntrripUons,  page  393. 

(3)  It  U related  by  a grave  historian,  Sibl  Ibn  al-Jauxi,  cited  by  Abb  'UMahAsin  in  his  Nujbm,  (hat  one  of 
SaUh  od>^tn's  Kurdish  soldiers,  not  being  aware  of  the  effects  which  this  drum  produced,  began  to  heal  it, 
but  immediately  eiperienccd  its  influence  to  such  a degree,  that  be  broke  It  to  pieces  in  a fit  of  indignation. 
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ADD  A1--MI  MIN  Al^Kl  Ml. 

Aliu  Muhammad  AM  al-Mumin  Il)ii  All  al-Kaisi  I)  al-Kumi  was  tlic  sovc- 
rci{;n  iudi'lili>tl  for  his  atilhority  to  ihr  exertions  of  Muhammad  Ihti  Tiimaii, 
l)ctter  known  hy  (he  name  of  the  Mahdi.  AIhI  al-Mtimin’s  fallier,  a man  of 
eonsummale  prudenre  and  gravity,  held  an  eminent  rank  in  tlic  Iriltc  of  Ku- 
miya,  and  sold  earthen  vessels  of  his  own  manufaelure.  It  is  relalwl  that  as  he 
was  one  day  engaged  at  his  usual  work,  with  his  child  AImI  al-Mtimin  sleejiing 
near  him,  lie  hcaixl  a humming  in  the  air,  and  on  looking  up,  saw  a swarm  of 
Ih'i's  like  a dark  cloud  which  descended  towards  the  house  and  selllcd  on  Abd 
al-Mumin,  so  a.s  to  cover  him  entirely,  hut  without  awakening  him.  Ilis  inolher 
si'reamed  with  terror  at  the  sight,  hut  the  father  told  her  that  the  child  was  in 
no  danger.  “I  onlv  wonder,”  said  he,  “what  this  may  [lortend.”  He  then 
washed  the  clay  olT  his  hands,  and  having  dressed  himself,  he  waited  to  see 
what  the  bees  would  do.  They  at  length  llew  away,  and  llie  child  awoke  un- 
harmeil ; not  the  least  trace  of  hurt  appeared  on  his  body,  although  his  mother 
examined  him  carefully,  neither  did  he  utter  the  slightest  complaint.  There  was 
a man  in  the  neighbourhood  noted  as  a diviner,  and  to  him  the  father  went  and 
related  what  had  oceurrisl.  “This  hoy,”  said  the  diviner,  “will  soon  come  to 
“ something  great ; the  people  of  Maghrih  will  he  all  united  in  oliedicnce  unto 
“ him.”  The  subsequent  history  of  Abu  al-Mumin  is  well  known  (2\  I read 
in  a history  of  Maghrib  that  Ihn  Tumart  had  got  into  his  [xissession  the  hook 
called  al-Jafr(Z),  and  that  it  contained  an  indication  of  all  that  he  was  to  accom- 
plish, of  the  history  of  Alid  al-Mumin,  of  his  jKTSonal  appearance,  and  of  his 
very  name.  A considerable  lime,  says  this  anthor,  was  {vassed  bv  Ibn  Tumart 
till  he  at  length  found  AM  al-Mumin,  who  was  still  a My;  and  thenceforward 
he  treated  him  with  marketl  honour  and  placed  him  at  the  head  of  his  disciples. 
He  then  commtittieated  to  him  the  secret  (of  his  dalimj)  and  proceetled  with  him 
to  the  city  of  Morocco,  which  was  at  that  time  under  the  rule  of  Abu  ’l-Hasan 
Ali  Ihn  Yusuf  Ibu  Tashifin,  the  king  of  the  nl-Mukththamlim  (\);  it  would  be 
kx)  long  to  relate  what  jtassed  iK-lwecn  that  prince  and  him;  we  shall  rocrelv 
stale  that  the  former  exjielled  him  from  tlic  city,  on  which  he  proceeded  to  the 
mountains,  where  he  levied  troops  and  gained  over  to  his  cause  the  tribe  of 
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Masmudii.  We  sliall  mily  state  in  a summarv  niumier,  lhal  the  Mahdi  did  tint 
make  any  eomjuests,  hut  that  it  was  by  means  of  the  troops  which  he  had  raised, 
and  of  the  system  which  he  liad  organised,  that  his  successor  Alxl  al-Mnmin  ef- 
fected the  eoiuinest  of  that  eonnlry. — Ilin  Tuinart  was  always  pn.'dieting  the 
noble  qualities  which  his  disciple  was  to  display,  and,  every  time  he  saw  him,  hi’ 
recited  these  verses; 

A'oii  possess  ill  {lerfeetiun  all  llie  qualities  with  which  thou  hast  been  favoured ; and 
hence  proi;ecd  joy  and  hafipiness  for  ns  all.  Thine  is  the  smilini;  mouUi,  the  liberal 
hand,  the  noble  soul,  and  tlie  open  countenance. 

1 have  found  these  verses  attributed  to  Abu  ’s-Shis  al-Kliuzai,  the  celebrated 
jioet  (.5). — The  Mahdi  Ibii  'rumart  used  also  to  say  to  his  disciples  : “ Your 
“ comrade  will  be  the  conqueror  of  kingdoms.”  It  is  not  true  that  be  nonii- 
natetl  Alnl  al-Miimin  as  his  successor;  but  bis  disr-iplcs  judged  that  the  pivfer- 
enee  which  their  master  showed  him  was  a suflicicnt  intimation  of  hi.s  intention, 
and  thev  acknowledged  him  for  their  chief.  It  was  thus  that  the  authority  of 
Abd  al-.Muinin  was  cstablisbed.  Tlie  first  city  which  he  tixik  was  Oran,  then 
Tilimsen,  then  Fez,  then  Sale,  and  then  Ceuta  ; after  these  con<|uests  he  jiro- 
ceeded  to  Morocco,  which  he  besieged  eleven  months,  and  carried  towai-ds  the 
lioginning  of  A.  II.  5V2  ((!).  Having  thus  grounded  his  power,  he  extendeil  his 
domination  over  al-Maghrib  al-Aksa,  al-Maghrib  al-Adna,  the  other  provinces  of 
North  Africa,  and  the  greater  jiortion  of  Spain.  He  then  received  the  title  of 
Amir  al-Muminin,  and  the  poets  celebrated  his  glory  in  eulogistic  poems  of  the 
greatest  beauty.  The  kdtib'  Imiid  ad-din  mentions  in  his  KImruia  that  Abu  Abd 
Allah  Ylubamni.'id  Hm  Abi  M-Abb.is,  a jurisconsult  of  Tifash  (7),  addicssed  him 
in  a kasula  Ix^ginning  lliiis; 

fiever  was  a braver  deportment  seen  .imong  the  hostile  swords  and  spears  than  lhal 
of  the  khalif  Abd  al-,Mdinin,  the  son  of  Ali. 

(hi  bearing  this  verse,  the  prince  motioned  to  him  that  wliat  he  had  said  was 
quite  siinicienl,  and  he  oixlered  him  a reward  of  one  thousand  gold  pieces. 
When  Alxl  al-Muniin  had  established  his  authority  on  a solid  liasis,  and  had 
attained  an  advanced  a(;e,  he  left  Alorocco  and  entered  S;ili'',  where  a violent 
attack  of  sickness  carried  him  off.  He  c.\piix“d  on  one  of  the  bast  ten  days  (f/ic 
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‘27f/i  : of  the  niontli  of  the  latter  Juniada,  A.  II.  558  (June,  A.  D.  1 1G3_,  after  a 
ivijjn  of  ihirty-tliree  years  and  some  months.  It  is  said  that  his  body  wtis  taken 
to  Tinnialil  (8^*,  the  place  nienlionixl  in  the  life  of  the  Mahdi  Muhammad  Ihn  Tii- 
mart,  and  then-  interred.  Towards  the  latter  period  of  his  life,  he  was  an  atjetl 
man  with  hair  completely  while.  I copy  the  followini;  passafjc  from  an  historical 
work  contaiiiiufj  an  aeeonnt  of  his  life  with  a description  of  his  person  ; it  is  the 
author  who  s|K‘aks:  “ I saw  an  aged  man  of  upright  .stature,  with  a laqjc  head, 
4.58  “ dark-blue  eyes,  a bushy  heard,  callous  hands,  tall  even  when  seated,  with  , 
“ teeth  of  the  purest  white,  and  a mole  on  his  right  cheek.”  The  year  of  his 
liirth  is  uncertain;  some  say  A.  II.  500  .A.  D.  1 1OC-7),  and  others,  A.  II.  490. 
He  nominated  as  successor  to  the  throne  his  son  Abu  Altd  Allah  Muhammad, 
hut  the  authority  of  this  prince  was  soon  shaken,  and  himself  depo.scd  in  the 
month  of  Shaahan,  in  the  first  year  of  his  reign  f9).  His  brother  \usuf  (whose 
life  shall  lie  given  in  this  life;  was  then  proclaimed  sovereign. — Ailtiii  means  hr- 
Inngijuj  to  Kt]miya,  a small  trilie  established  on  the  sea-coast  in  the  province  of 
Tilimsen.  Aid  al-Mumin  was  horn  .at  Tajira,  a village  in  that  region. — As  for 
the  hook  calkd  the  Jtifr,  it  is  spoken  of  by  Ihn  Kutaiha  towards  the  beginning 
of  his  work  entitled  Ikhtihif  al-H(uUlh,  where  he  concludes  a long  dissertation 
with  these  words;  “And  sometliing  stranger  than  the  foregoing  mode  of  inter- 
“ preting  is  that  followed  by  the  Ralldites  (101  in  their  interpretation  of  the 
“ Koran  and  their  pretended  knowledge  of  its  hidden  meaning,  conveyed  to 
“ them  by  the  Jafr,  a work  mentioned  in  these  verses  by  Saad  Ihn  Harun  al-ljli. 

“ the  chief  of  the  Zaidites(1 1): 

* Behold  the  Rafidilrs  torn  by  dissensions,  yet  all  holding  shucking  opinions  respecting 

• Jaafar  (12).  Some  call  him  an  imAni,  and  others  the  Immaculate  Prophet;  but  what 
‘ causes  my  iiicipres.sible  astonishment  is  their  volume  (JiU)  the  Jafr! — I renounce 

• before  God  to  all  the  followers  of  the  Jafr.'  " (13). 

There  are  m^ny  more  verses  in  the  same  piece,  hut  I confine  niy  (piotation  to 
these,  because  they  make  mention  of  the  Jafr,  and  that  is  all  I require.  After 
giving  the  whole  piece,  Ihn  Kutaiha  continues  thus  : “ This  is  the  jild  (rolumr 
“ or  ifcin)  of  tnc  Jafr,  in  which  they  |)rclcnd  that  the  Im.im  wrote  whatever  was 
“ requisite  for  them  to  know,  and  every  thing  which  is  to  happen  till  the  day 
“ of  judgment ; hut  Grd  knoweth  best  (if  its  rontents  be  true'':.”  I must  add  that 
bv  the  Imdtn  llicy  mean  Jaafar  as-Sadik  (14),  him  of  whom  we  have  already 
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spoken  'vol.  I.  p.  300'.  Abu  'l-Alii  al-Maarri  alludes  to  the  Jafr  in  the  follow- 
in;;  lines,  taken  fi  oni  one  of  his  poems  : 

The)'  wonder  at  the  fomilv  of  the  Pniphct,  because  they  got  their  knowledge  from  the 
skin  of  a kid  {jafr] ; yet  the  mirror  of  the  astrologer,  small  though  it  l)e,  shows  him  all 
the  inhabited  regions  of  the  world  and  the  deserts. 

The  wfinl  jafr  signifies  a four  montlit  kid,  at  whieh  age  its  sides  swell  out 
(jafara)  and  it  rpiits  the  dam.  The  feminine  of  this  word  has  a final  h V.  In 
that  time  it  was  llicir  eiistoin  to  write  on  skins,  Wade-'Ixmes,  potsherds,  and  all 
lliin;;s  of  that  sort. 


ill  Ab<]  ak-MAmin  tMire  the  kurnamp  of  fil'Kaimi  (cIcirfnrfAnf  from  h'ai$  Ibn  fihaild$t.  or  Kjis  \tlln.  Mh 
sYtrdr  tlm  Maori  /fan  /4(/i»4n;,  tHN'ausr  the  Berber  tribf  to  h«  brlotiged  I'laimed  iu  deurt^nl  from  tho 

grrat  Arabic  stem  of  .\diifaii. 

2;  See  AbA  ‘bFcdi,  (.  lU.  p.  59U.  «ml  the  Poriugiieiic  irajiRlatkoo  of  Ibn  Abd  abHallm’i  KorUis,  publishni 
At  I.Ulmu  ill  182m  umler  tbc  title  of  Hittoria  4o$  Soberanos  Mohamtianot  qu«  rtinardo  no  Mauritania. 
My  edition  of  Ibn  kbaidAn's  bintory  of  Uie  lierbeni  mill  conUiiii  full  iiifoniutiun  rc«pecting  the  origin,  orgaiii- 
sjtioii,  and  hUtory  of  ihr  .Mumabhid  dynamic*.  See  also  tb(  £ffrct<ff  du  Kamel  Altevarykh,  pubUihcd  by 
the  airrttl^mie  det  insrriptione,  p.  331. 

(3)  Of  ihi»  book  Ibn  Khallikfaii  nill  fpeak  farther  on. 

They  nerc  called  Hu/ntArfanmAn.  iM'Oim*  they  used  to  «ear  a /ilAdm.  or  bandage,  acrosathe  lower 
|Mirt  of  their  face,  as  U still  the  nislom  in  the  deserts  from  whkh  they  origioaHy  rame.  ThU  is  the  name 
rare  which  is  called  tlie  .Ifmorarifes  (ai>.)/ur4faf(An;.  or  4/morai‘es  by  l.uropeaii  writers. 

vS}  Sec  vol.  I.  page  310. 

<'6  According  to  Ibii  KhaldAn  and  Ibn  Abd  aUHallm.  the  city  of  Morocco  was  taken  in  llie  month  of  Shaw- 
wAl.  A.  11.  541  (March.  A.  D.  HITi. 

(7]  The  itdtifa  gives  no  further  iiifunnatiun  rrspecliiig  this  poet,  but  ibe  anecdote  is  mentioned  by  different 
historians.  Tinish.  the  ancient  7ipnsa.  lies  about  forty  miles  to  the  south  of  Rona,  in  North  .ifrica. 

;H;i  Ibn  Khalliklii  writes  this  name  Tin  Mall.  I follow  the  African  liUiorians.  This  stronghold  was  situah'il 
to  the  east  of  .Mornreo  in  the  heart  of  Mount  Atlas. 

i9‘  Further  particulars  respecting  AbA  Abd  Allah  Muhammad's  reign  will  be  found  in  the  life  of  his  brother 
YAsuf  Ibn  Abd  al-MAmin. 

(10  The  woni  Hdfidi  signiHes  literally,  heretiei  it  is  applied  to  designate  the  different  SAtite  sects. 

lili  TbeZaidites  acknowledged  for  fmdm  7.aid.  the  son  of  Ali,  the  son  of  Husain,  the  son  of  All  Ibn  Abi 
I'Alib. 

(12i  Jaafiir  the  son  orMulumimad  the  son  of  All  al-BAkir  was  considered  by  one  uf  the  Shite  sects  as  the  true 
ImAm. 

(13;  These  verses  would  not  lead  the  reader  to  Mjp|iose  that  the  author  himself  was  a partisan  of  Jaafar,  as 
Ihn  KhaldAn.  who  calls  him  llarAti  Ibn  Said  al-ljii  has  espUcifly  stated.  See  an  eilraci  from  his  Proltgomena 
VOL.  II.  2^ 
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in  M.  (le  CArfHomarAif,  (um.  II.  p.  300.  1 rannot  discover  any  luciition  of  S<aid  Ibn  IbirOn  in 
rc«tAiii,  but  frel  convinced,  from  the  etaniinntion  of  the  vifsea  quoted  here  as  his,  that  Ibn  Khalddn  is  mis- 
taken. n'Hcrbelol  has  some  observations  on  the  /o/r  norlhv  of  notice.  ^sL•c  Vih.  Orient , tirrn  f tliiJit. 
tllj  Head  ^J*.**)^  in  the  printed  l«l. 


, \m;  l^hASlM  AI,-ANM\TI. 

Aiiii  l-Kasiiii  Oltiinan  lliii  Saul  Iliii  Ra^hsiiar  al-Aimia(i,  suriianKHl  also  al- 
Vliwal  (the  sijiiinter  , an  ciiiini'nl  dorlor  of  llic  Shalilf  sert,  sliuiiod  jurisprii- 
ninliT  al-Mu7.ani  (vol.  I.  /).  200  , anti  ar-llalii  ll)ii  Sulaimaii  aUMnraili 
col.  1.  p.  r»UV.  Amonjjst  his  own  tlisoiph's,  hf  (*ouii((m1  Ahn  ’1-Ahhas  llin 
Siiraij  roj.  /.  p.  ',0;.  It  was  llinnij’h  him  that  ihf  |M<»plt-  of  Ilai'hiiail  wen- 
inspii'Ctl  wi(h  snt'h  ardour  as  thvv  then  sIiowchI  Io  prtM'niv  and  Irarn  hy  hraii 
ihf  writini's  of  as^hafi.  Ih- slatfs  that  ho  heard  al-Mnzani  (1  j say  : “For  the 
“ last  fifty  years  I have  reail  the  treatise  (o«  jiirifprmlrnre)  transniilteii  down 
“ from  as-Shafi,  and  I do  not  reeidlcct  having;  read  it  a single  time  without 
“ dcfiving  from  it  a jjivat  tpiaittity  of  information  whirh  1 did  not  [lossess  Ik-- 
“ fore.”  Al-Antnati  died  at  Baghdad  in  the  month  of  Shnwwal,  A.  II.  288 
(,St^pt.-Oet.  A.  n.  001  . — Aliii  Hal's  Omar  Ihii  Mi  al-Mntawwii  (2'!  mentions  an 
Ain't  ’l-K:isim  AImI  Allah  Ihn  Ahmad  Ibn  Bashshitr  al-Anni.iti  (a  relation  of  the 
preretlinij : in  his  work  entitled  Kitdh  nl-}liizhah  ft  Ziki'i  Ayiminal  il-ila:huh  the 
hook  vith  //«•  gill  ease,  ronlainimj  an  aernuiit  of  the  great  iloelors  of  the  (Shafite) 
455  tertj. — Anm4li  means  a maker  and  teller  of  aiiimlt,  or  hetl  furniture,  suoh  as  nigs, 
mats,  pillows,  etc.  It  is  the  people  of  Flgypt  who  rail  them  by  this  name  and 
who  give  to  the  seller  of  sueh  wares  the  appellation  of  Anmdti. 

(1)  Brad  ^^',^1  in  the  |.ritil.d  Arabic  taxi. 

(1\  It  appc.,rs  from  llajji  Khalifa  lhai  al-Mula»«li  tired  before  Ibc  time  of  Aba  ’l-Taifib  Sabi 
for  he  staler  in  bis  bibliography  that  the  former  nas  the  ftrst  who  eom|Msed  a TabaktU  of  Shafite  doctors, 
and  as-Solaki  tbe  second.  The  life  of  aa-Sothki  is  given  in  the  Grrt  volume  of  this  work,  p.  Gthi. 
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DIA  AIVTHN  AL-HADBAM. 

Aliu  Amr  Olliiiiaii  Ihn  Isa  Ihii  Dirlius  Ihii  Fir  ll>n  Jalini  lliii  Alxliis  al-llail- 
liatii  I)  al-Maraiii,  surnamcd  I)ia  a<l-<lin  'splendour  of  religion  , was  otip  of  (hr 
niosl  Irariu'il  clorlors  of  the  ago  in  Slialito  jurispnidcnre.  Hr  was  a lirnlhcr 
of  ihr  kadi  Sadr  ad-<liii  Ahii  ’1-Kasiin  .AIkI  al-Malik,  hdkini  (2)  of  KgypI,  and 
arlwl  as  his  ilrputy  al  Cairo.  VVlirn  a Ikiv,  lie  studied  in  Arlx’la  under  the 
shaikh  al-Kliidr  Ihn  Akil,  vol.  I.  p.  'tS8) ; after  whieli  he  went  to  Daniasi'iis, 
where  lie  put  himself  under  the  tuition  of  Alxl  Allah  Ihn  Ahi  Lsrtin  (vol. II,  p.'d'2)y 
and  aecptiix’d  a profound  knowledge  of  the  general  prineiplesof  jurispriideitee  and 
of  Shalite  law.  The  (irsi  siitisfaetory  eomnieiitarv  ever  eoniposerl  on  Ahi'i  Ishak 
as-Shirazi’s  Mnhaddab  was  written  by  him  ; it  forms  nearly  twenty  volumes,  Inn 
remains  ineomplete,  as  the  author  only  went  as  far  as  the  ehapler  on  evidenee, 
whieli,  with  the  lernaiiiing  ehapters,  he  left  nneommented  : this  work  he  entitled 
nl-Isliksa  li  iluzdbib  il-l'okalul  diligeni  eramiiwlion  of  the  different  sgslems  established 
by  the  jurisconsnlts).  He  eoniptised  also,  amongst  other  works,  a full  eommeii- 
lary,  in  two  volumes,  on  Ahu  Ishak  as-Shirazi’s  treatise  on  the  general  prineiples 
of  jiirisprudenee,  the  Luma.  ' Some  gears)  previously  to  the  death  of  the  kadi 
•Sadr  ad-din,  an  event  which  oeenried  on  the  eve  of  W ednesday,  the  oth  of 
Hajah,  A.  H.  tiO,')  (.laniiary,  A.  i).  I 20D\  he  was  removed  fixim  the  plaee  of 
depiitv-ZidAim  and  ap|K>intcd  to  lill  the  post  of  professor  in  a college  foundi'd  for 
him  in  the  Castle  of  Cairn  hy  the  emir  Jamal  ad-din  Khnshtorin  (ti)  al-Hakkari. 
He  held  this  post  during  the  remainder  of  his  life,  and  expired  at  Cairo  on  the 
12th  of  Zii  ’l-Kaada,  A.  II.  602  June,  A.  I).  1206',  aged  nearly  ninety  years. 
He  was  interred  in  the  less<-r  Kanifa  Cenietery.  The  kadi  Sadr  ad-din  w,is  hii- 
rietl  in  the  mausoleum  hearing  his  name  ami  situated  in  the  same  eemelerv. 
When  this  kadi  was  asktsi  the  date  of  his  birth,  he  indicated  the  end  of  the 
year  iiltl  (A.  H.  1 123  , or  the  beginning  of  .517,  being  in  douht  respecting  the 
pixx-ist-  epoch  (A). — Mdrdni  means  bcimujituj  to  the  Hand  Mdrdn,  a trilx- inha- 
hiting  the  Miiruj  (meadmrs  below  Mosul  '5^. 

1]  Tbc  orllKr;;r«pb)  nf  ibU  nan>«  is  TiuhI  by  al-YAfl,  but  its  signtliration  U not  given  there  nar  in  any  nf 
ilie  other  «orfcs  rdnsulted  by  me.  The  author  of  the  ro&n&dr  ai  Fotakd  ura  that  be  a Kuril. 
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(21  ThU  (tnicc  appTArs  to  lufc  the  sjnu*  a<(  that  of  grand  kidi  (ITilJi  'I’Kwidl],  but  «iili  thU  addi- 
liona!  priviicgir  that  Ihf  pmon  »ho  bill'd  it  posw^ir^  uototUrolled  fiwiitive  po«fr  as  r#»f/reMrr  of  jrrrfer- 
anrtt.  (Sff  ro/.  /.  p.  346.) 

0 

(3)  This  name  is  wrilicii  in  ibr  autograph  . It  b s<j  incorrcctU  iraiiseribi'd  in  ail  the  Mhrr 

'HSS.,  that  I itas  unable  to  fu  ila  true  orUiography. 

(|1  The  autograph  coniains  the  fniloaiiig  marginal  i>oCc:  **Thc  sultan  italAh  ad-dln  pulrusted  him  ^itb  the 
'*  kadishtp  of  {ail]  Kgypt,  after  he  had  acted  as  k4di  of  aM«harbiya,  our  of  the  provinces  in  that  country. 
**  This  nominalioii  took  place  nii  the  22nd  of  the  latter  Jum4cla.  A.  II.  .Vui);  some  say  Brst.**  This  passage  is 
to  be  fotiiid  in  some  of  the  other  MSS.,  hut  the  ilale  vrhirh  they  give  U .’S86.  »hlrh  I knew,  from  Ibn  Mujr's 
A'rhtis  of  Egypt,  to  be  false.  This  led  me  to  suppress  the  jiassage  in  (be  Arabic  te\t.  but  it  shall  be  given 
in  the  appendit. 

(S)  The  Afurd/  of  Mosul,  rallesl  also  JVor)  Aht  Obaida,  lies  to  (he  east  of  the  city.  It  is  a btw  ground, 
surrounded  by  bills  and  revered  with  meadows  and  villages.— ^(Afardsiil.) 


T\KI  AD-DIN  IIIN  AS-S\I,\I1. 

Aliii  Ainr  Olliniaii  Ihn  Alxl  ai^Ualmi:iii  ll>n  Olhm.an  llm  Mu»a  Ihii  \bi  'ii- 
N.asr  an-Nasri  al-Kurdi  as-Shalm)7.iiri  (o  iksci’mlant  of  Afril  Masr  the  hiini  anil  it 
imlirf  of  Shnhrozflr  was  a juriscnnsiilt  of  ihi-  swl  of  as-Shafi.  Up  Iioi'p  iIip 
siimainc  of  Taki  ad-<liii  /liniit  in  religion)  and  was  f»enerally  known  l»y  (lie 
name  of  Ibn  as-Salah  as-Slmrakliani.  Tins  dwtor  was  ono  of  llie  most  pinim-iil 
mi'll  of  his  limp  hv  liis  dix-p  acqiiaintaiipp  with  the;  spicncps  of  Koraiiii'  iiiterjiri'- 
latioii,  Traditions,  jiirispriidpopp,  nnmn  of  nim  (or  biofjraphy  of  Traditioiiists), 
and  every  liranrli  of  knowledge  eonneeliHl  with  the  Traditions  and  with  tin' 
oral  transmission  of  philologieal  learning,  lie  possessed  also  a eonsiderahle  de- 
gree of  information  in  manv  other  departments  of  seienec.  His  falirm,  or  legal 
opinions,  were  lamsidered  of  gival  validity,  and  he  was  one  of  ihe  masters  fi-om 
whose  tuition  I derived  gifat  pnilil.  He  made  his  first  studies  in  jiirispnidenee 
under  his  father  as-Salah  I , who  was  one  of  the  iiiosi  distiiiipiished  thiiikh 
among  the  Kurds;  he  was  then  taken  hy  his  jiareiit  to  Mosul,  where  he  sindied 
for  some  lime,  and  I have  lieen  told  that  he  had  repeatedly  gone  over  the  whole 
of  ;'.46il  l$h(Ut  as-Shir/l:i's)  Miihaddah  with  his  masters,  before  his  niiistadies  weii- 
grown.  He  was  then  einployeil  al  Mosul  as  an  uiider-lulor  hv  llie  learned 
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xlimkh  Imad  nd-din  Ahii  lliinild  llm  Yi'iiuis.  Afu-r  a shorl  sUiy  in  that  citv,  lie  AS1 
ll•avdlcd  10  Khorasan,  where  he  reiiiaincd  for  some  lime,  wciipied  in  aeijiiirin^; 
a kno\vlcd»;e  of  the  Treditions  exiaiil  in  that  eountry ; he  iheii  relumed  lo  Syria 
and  was  ap|K>inled  pmfessor  in  ihe  Mdulrlya  College  at  Jerusalem,  rounded  hy 
al-Malik  an-Xasir  Salah  ad-din.  1)uriii{»  his  ii'sidenee  in  lhai  eil.y  he  siieeessriilK 
direeled  niimenius  pupils  in  iheir  studies,  and  he  al'lerwanls  removed  In  Damas- 
cus, where  he  ohiaiued  ihe  pnifessoi'ship  in  ihe  college,  called  ihe  liaicdhiyii 
afler  ils  founder  a/.-Zaki  Ahu  'l-Kasim  Ilihat  Allah  llm  AIkI  al-AA  .ihid  Ihn 
Uawaha  al-llamawi  (native  IlnmtU  , ihe  same  person  who  founded  the  Baint- 
/lii/a  College  at  Aleppo.  W hen  the  Ddr  al-Ihidilh  'or  srbool  for  leaching  the 
Traditions)  was  creeled  at  Damascus  hy  al-Alalik  al-.Ashraf,  the  son  of  al-Malik 
al-A.adil  Ihii  Aivuh,  he  was  nominated  to  that  professorship  and  taiighl  the  Tra- 
ditions lo  niimhers  of  [uipils  ; he  subscipicntly  her’ame  ])rofessor  in  the  ifadrasn 
SitI  as-Shdm,  a college  witliin  the  rity  walls,  founded  hy  Silt  as-Sham  Zaman 
Khatun,  the  daughter  of  Aiyiih  and  the  uterine  sister  of  Shams  ad-Dawlat  Turaii 
Shah.  It  lies  lo  the  south  of  'the  hospital  founded  hij  :Yi}r  nd-ilin  and  named  after 
him)  al-llimaristan  an-Nuri.  SitI  as-Sham  crecleil  also  the  college  outside  Da- 
mascus which  contains  her  tomb,  the  lomh  of  her  hrothcr,  and  that  of  her  hns- 
liand  iNasir  ad-din,  the  son  of  .Asad  ad-din  Shirkuh,  and  sovereign  of  Emessa  ('J  . 

Ihn  as-Salah  held  simultaneously  those  three  places  and  fdled  with  strict  jtunc- 
tuality  his  duties  in  each,  never  interrupting  the  regular  courst;  of  his  lectures 
unless  forced  lo  do  so  hy  unavoidahle  circumsiances;  he  was  (indeed)  firmly 
gi-ouiuled  in  learning  and  [tieiy.  I went  to  him  in  the  lM>ginuing  of  the  month 
of  Shawwal,  A.  II.  C32  end  of  June,  A.  I).  I2.‘l.a),  and  ivsided  with  him  at  Da- 
mascus for  a year,  which  time  1 passe<l  in  close  study,  lie  congwsed  an  in- 
slruetive  work  on  the  sciences  connected  with  the  Traditions,  and  another  on  thi' 
riles  of  the  Pilgrimage,  in  which  he  treated  the  subject  at  length,  and  insei  led 
many  ohservalions  useful  and  recpiisitc  lo  lie  known.  His  hhkdidt  is  an  eluci- 
dation of  the  obscurities  in  .4fct)  lldmid  al-lihazzdli's  treatise  on  jvrisfiriidence,  the 
irajti'l,  :uid  his  fntirds  also  have  heen  collei’led  hy  one  of  his  pupils  and  form  a 
volume.  He  continued  till  the  last  to  lead  a righteous  life,  [lassed  in  piety,  a|>- 
plication  lo  study  and  assiduity  in  leaching.  His  death  look  place  at  Damascus 
on  Wednesday  morning,  the  25th  of  the  latter  Uahi,  A.  II.  643  Septemher, 

A.  I).  1245);  on  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day,  the  funeral  service  was  said  o«er 
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him,  and  hr  was  inlcrrcd  in  the  eemelcry  of  the  Sufis,  outside  tiie  {;atc  of  INasi-. 
lie  was  Ixu’n  A.  H.  577  (A.  I).  \ I8t-2i  at  Sarakhan. — His  father  as-Salah  died 
at  Alejipo  on  the  eve  of  Thursday,  the  27th  of  Zu  ’l-Kaada,  A.  H.  Bi8  Jan. 
A.  1).  1222),  and  was  hiiried  at  a place  called  al-Jehul  (IT,  ouLside  tlie  gale  of 
Arhain  ’ V,  in  the  tomb  of  ihe  shaikh  Ali  Ihn  Aluhaminad  al-Farisi  i'5).  llis 
hirth  is  placed  liv  approximation  in  the  year  53‘.)  (A.  I).  II4-V:,  as  he  did  not 
himself  know  the  exact  date.  He  held  the  profes-sorship  in  the  Asadiya  College, 
founded  at  Aleppo  hv  Asad  ad-<liu  Shirkuh ; befoix'  his  nomination  he  had  stu- 
died at  llaghdad,  and  taken  lessons  from  Sharaf  ad-din  Ihn  Ahi  Usrun(/)flje  .‘12^, 
— Sharakhdn  is  a villaip.'  in  the  province  of  Arliela,  near  Shahrozur. — Az-Zaki 
Ihn  Hawihadied  at  Damascus  on  Tuesday,  the  7lh  of  (lajah,  A.  H.  (522  ).liilv, 
A. I).  122.5^,  and  was  hurierl  in  the  cemetery  of  the  Sufis.  It  is  slated  by  Shih.ib 
ad-<lin  AM  ar-Kahman  Abu  Shama  • G , in  his  Annals,  that  Ihn  Rawaha  died 
\.  H.  G2!l. — Sill  as-Sham,  the  daughter  of  .Aiyub,  died  on  Friday,  the  IGth  of 
Zu  l-Kaada,  A.  H.  GIG  (January,  A.D.  1220  . 


;l)  from  th»  it  sppMrs  Ihal  his  falhfr  Atnl  ir-Rahlniiii  borr  Ibf  lillr  of  SiUh  ad-<llii. 

'2)  2K5  and  267. 

(3)  1 have  priiiird  Ihn  iiam?  t,  but  the  aulograpb  ha»  ai)  uiiprumiunct-jihli'  «ord.  It  i»  truf 

Ihal  ihr  «hnlr  of  ibin  passage  if  in  the  nurgiii  of  the  auUtgraph  and  not  in  the  aulhor'f  liandwriting;  it  ntu*'t 
have  been  iiuierted  hn«evrr  with  hn  authoriuliuii.  There  eiUu  a tillagr  railed  al-Jfbb&t  at  (hr 

liUlance  of  eighlern  or  twcniy  from  Aleppo,  but  it  lie»  lo  tlie  Miuth^eavi  of  the  rily.  uhma8  ibe  gate 
of  ArbAin  U on  the  iturth  side  of  it. 

<4)  In  (be  Arabic  Irit  1 ha\r  prinlnl  ai-ArtiOii'n  on  the  auUiorily  of  some  of  inyMSS.  and  on  that  of  KusmI. 
See  Hittnry  of  Aieppo,  vol.  1.  p.  13.  note. 

(5)  In  the  autograph  Utk  name  it  so  indisliorliy  written,  that  it  may  br  rrad  okf'dti 

W f 

(6/  The  sAuiAh  and  fmdm  AhA  'l-kAsiin  Abd  ar-Hahmaii  Ibn  Umall  Ibii  ibrabim  Ibn  Othm&ti.  suriiamed 
.shthab  ad-dIn  {/lambrau  of  reUgitm)^  was  a jurisconsult,  a gniminarian.  a teacher  of  the  rfmtingi  of  the 
Koran,  an  historian,  aud  a traditional.  He  was  generally  known  by  the  name  of  AbA  Sliinia  because  he  had 
a large  mo/e  on  the  left  temple.  Hr  was  born  at  Daniasrus  in  one  of  the  munihs  of  HabI,  A.  II.  5W  (end  vf 
A.[>.  12X12):  before  attaining  Ibe  age  of  ten  years  he  bad  ntfslcred  ail  the  Koran,  and  at  the  age  of  sixteen 
he  had  acquired  a perfiTt  acquaintance  with  the  art  of  koran-rcadiiig,  under  as-Sakhkwi  (jhe«  h{$  Ufa  in  this 
rohtmf].  One  of  Ms  masters  was  Ihn  a-v-SaUh.  Ad>l)ababi  says  that  he  wrote  a great  deal  on  dUferetit 
branches  uf  science,  and  that  be  possessed  great  abilitK’x  as  a doctor,  a professor,  and  a mufU.  He  died  at 
Damascus  in  the  month  of  llatnadAn.  A.  fl.  605  (June,  A.  P.  1267).  His  principal  works  are  a cumruenlarv 
on  the  Skatibiya  [tte  the  iife  of  Ibn  Firro  in  Ihis  rolumt}\  two  abridgments  of  the  history  of  Damascus,  the 
Krsi  in  (irieen  volumes,  and  the  second  in  live:  a coinaienlary  on  avSakh&wi'g  karlJoj  in  honour  of  the  Pro~ 
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|tbn : ib<»  KitAh  ar*Raudali$in  or  Two  Gardrar,  roDUirtin|[  ibr  hbtnr)'  of  Nftr  o«l><llo  And  S«Ub  atMlo  'A 
mpjr  of  % hirb  imporuot  work  U in  ibr  Bib.  du  Bo4] ; A tootinuoiinn  of  thr  preceding ; a ireAUse  on  dogmatic 
theology;  an  intmdurtion  lo  gramnur;  a vmified  edition  of  Ai-ZatBAkb^ri*«  Ttufiuial,  etc.  lie  left  many 
uiher  wnrkt,  but  unfintibed. — '7o6. 


IBN  JINM. 


Abu  'l-Fatti  Olbiiiiiii  Ibn  Jinni,  a native  of  Mosul,  was  one  oF  the  (;i-cat  mas- 
tors  ill  the  science  of  {srammar.  lie  studied  the  belles-lettres  under  Abu  Ali  'I- 
Farisi  rol.  ].  p.  379),  and,  on  quittinf;  him,  he  eoinmeneed  as  teacher  in  Mosul, 
liis  foimer  master,  ba|q>eninf>  to  [lass  tbron;;li  the  city,  .saw'  him  surrounded  hv 
|)U|iils  at  their  lessons,  on  which  he  said  to  him  ; “ You  are  rotten  liefotv  von 
“ are  ripe  (1).”  On  hearini'  thi*se  words  he  ahandomil  his  class,  and  became 
the  assiduous  disciple  of  Ahu  Ali  till  he  acquired  a iierfeel  knowledjp-  of  the 
seienee.  ilis  Taiher  Jinni  was  a Greek  slave  lieloni'ini;  to  Siilaiman  Ihn  Fahd 
Ibn  Ahmad  al-Ar.di,  a native  of  Mosul,  and  to  this  eircumsiance  he  alludes  in 
the  followinj;  passage  from  one  of  Ids  poems : 

Were  I spruni;  from  nothing,  niy  le.irning  would  be  a title  of  nobility.  Rut  I come 
of  princes  [lowerfiil  and  mdile,  Cirsani,  whose  voice  silenced  the  threal.s  of  adversitv. 
For  them  the  Prophet  prayed  (i),  and  llic  prayer  of  a prophet  is  glory  suRirienl. 

He  eonqiosed  some  line  jioctry.  The  following  lines  of  his  indicate  that  he 
had  only  one  eye,  which  is  said  lo  have  1h!Cii  really  the  case;  but  some  aitrihnie 
them  to  Ahu  MansiV  ad-l)ailami ; 

Thy  rigour  towards  me  who  have  commiUed  no  fault  ilenoles  an  evil  intention. 
I swear  by  thy  life!  that  I wept  till  I fell  afraid  for  my  single  eye.  And  yet  were  it  not 
that  1 should  never  see  thee  again,  it  would  be  no  advantage  for  me  lo  preserve  my  sight. 

1 saw  a kasida  of  his,  in  which  he  laments  the  death  of  aUMulanahhi,  and  I 
would  give  it  here  were  it  not  so  long. — As  for  Ahu  Mansiir  ad-Dailami,  lietter 
kuown  as  .Abil  ’l-Hasan  Ali  Ihn  Mansiir,  he  was  the  son  of  a soldier  in  the  ser- 
vice of  Saif  ad-Uawlat  Ihn  Ilanidan,  and  was  a good  hut  licentious  poet.  He 
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ul»o  had  bill  one  eye,  and  on  this  defeel  he  eoni|)osed  some  line  vei*se$,  siieh  as 
these : 

O yon  have  no  witnesses  In  prove  that  you  were  in  love ! know  that  mine  are  my  eyes, 
with  whieli  I wept  till  one  of  Ihein  was  lost.  Ami  yet  h<iw  siranue  it  is,  that  the  eye 
which  I have  still  remainin;!,  ahslains  (31. 

lie  made  also  the  rollowinj;  im;c‘niously  turned  verse  on  a handsome  Ikiv  who 
liad  hut  fine  eye  : 

lie  has  one  eye  which  strikes  all  eyes  (leitA  admiraliuit),  anil  another  which  was 
struck  by  (erif;  eyes. 

I 

Ihn  .linni  composed  a numlier  of  instructive  works  on  the  science  of  grammar, 
namely : the  Kiutb  al-KImsiHs  (on  the  principles  of  ijramnwr  ; tlie  Sitr  us-SanAal 
secret  of  the  art  ; the  Miiiisif  (impartial  , intended  to  einciilale  Aim  Olhman  al- 
.Mar.ini’s  ft'ol.  /.  p.  2(i't.  treatise  on  the  declensions  and  conjugations;  the  Talkin 
(instriiction) ; the  Tnnkub  (mutual  successimi  ; the  kdfi  ^sufficient),  being  a com- 
mentary on  al-Akhfah’s  treatise  on  rhyme  (vol.  /.  p.  57.'$  ; a work  on  the  gen- 
ders; a treatise  on  the  nouns  eniliug  with  a short  elif  and  those  ending  with  a 
long  one  ; the  Tanuhn  completion),  being  a eommentary  on  the  |ioeins  of  the  llu- 
dailites;  the  Manbaj  (hightray],  treating  of  the  derivation  of  those  proper  names 
which  occur  in  the  llumAsa;  a auieise  treatise  on  prosiuly;  another  on  rhyme; 
ul-MasAil  nl-khAtiriyAt  'questions  inculentally  stujyesteil ) ; at-Tazkira  lal-hbahdntyn 
(memorial  of  Ispahdrij-,  extracts  from  .Aim  Ali  'l-Farisi’s  Tazkira,  selected  and 
put  in  order;  the  Aluktaiiib  rough  draught  <,  treating  of  the  omcare  verbs ; the 
Lima  flashes);,- the  Tanbth  (uorning  ; the  Miihaddab  regularly  drairn  up);  the 
Tabsira  elucidation  ; etc.  It  is  said  that  the  shaikh  \ho  Ishak  as-Shiriizi  hor- 
roweil  from  him  the  titles  of  his  own  works,  for  he  also  eom|>o.sed  a Muhaddab 
and  a Tanbth,  hut  on  jurisprudence,  and  a Luma  and  a Tabsira  on  the  principles 
of  jurisprudence.  Another  work  of  Ihn  Jinni’s  is  the  Fasr  disclosure)  (U),  form- 
ing a eommenlarv  on  the  Diirdn  of  al-Mutanalibi,  which  work  he  had  read 
through  under  the  tuition  of  the  author.  In  this  commentary  I read  the  fol- 
lowing passa(p;:  “A  person  once  asked  al-Mutanabbi  why,  in  his  verse,  Bddtii 
A50  “ hau:dka  sabarln  am  lam  lashird  (suffer  as  you  may,  irith  firmness  or  irith  impa- 
“ tience,  you  cannot  conceal  your  love  , he  wrote  the  wiml  tasbird  with  a 
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“ final  elif,  notwilhsianding  the  presence  nf  ihe  apocopating  particle  lam,  whicli 
“ requii'cd  To  this  he  answered  : ‘Were  Ahu  '1-Talh  here’ — inean- 

“ iiig  me — ‘ he  would  lell  yon  the  n-ason.’  ” — The  elif  replaces  here  Ihe  simple 
eorroboralive  ndn;  the  original  form  of  the  woixl  is  tasbiran  hnt  when 

this  ttdn  is  followed  hy  a full  {ilop,  an  elif  is  put  in  its  place;  it  is  thus  lhal 
al-.Aasha  says  : Adore  not  Satan,  adore  God ; 'la  tdbmli  't-Shaildna  tea  'llalia 
fdbiiM)  here  the  original  form  of  the  wort!  is  fdbudan  hut  the 

subsequent  stop  brings  in  the  elif  1 to  replace  the  nthl.  Ihn  Jinni  was  horn  at 
iNIosul  some  time  before  A.  II.  330  (A.D.  941};  he  died  at  Baghdad  on  Friday, 
the  27th  of  Safar,  A.  II.  392  (January,  A.  D.  1002  . 


Such  tp|M?ar,  lo  be  the  meenins  of  the  eiprcssion  uhich  fisiiitict  lileralty:  You 

gUe  oul  imml  Alihouf^h  you  Are  aq  unripe  grape. 

(2)  Thu  may  be  an  allusion  lo  ibe  salufaction  eiprrssed  by  Muhaminad  on  learning  how  favourably  his 
leticr,  in  which  he  invited  Ihe  emperor  Hrradius  to  embrace  Islaniism,  hod  been  received  by  tfaal  prince. 
Or  perhaps  it  may  refer  to  the  lively  interest  which  Miiharuinad  took  io  the  Iriiiinpli  uf  the  Greek*  otier  the 
Persians;  an  rvetii  which  the  .Moslims  pretend  was  foretold  In  Ibe  Koran  many  years  before.  See  Surof  SO. 

(3)  It  abstained  from  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  beloved,  lest  her  charms  should  have  deprived  it  of  sight 
(4}  The  title  of  this  work  is  written  differently  in  each  of  Ibe  MSS.  1 discovered  it  at  length  In  the  Fik- 

rfst,  and  the  autograph  gives  it  with  the  vowel  points. 


ABU  AMU  IBN  AI.-HAJIB. 

Ahu  Amr  Othm.an  Ihn  Omar  Ihn  Abi  Bakr  (1\  siirnained  Jamal  ad^din 
(beauty  of  religion  , and  generally  known  hy.  the  appellation  of  Ihn  al-Hajib  (ihe 
ton  of  the  chamberlain  ,was  a jurisc'oiisult  of  the  sect  of  Malik.  His  father  was 
a Kurd  and  served  the  emir  Izz  <ad-din  Miisak  as-Salahi  in  the  capacity  of  a 
iJiamhcrlain.  His  son  Alni  Amr  was  yet  a l)oy  when  he  studied  the  Koi-an  at 
Cairo  ; he  then  applied  himself  successively  to  Mulikile  jurisprndenee,  Arabic 
grammar,  and  the  rcadingt  of  llic  Koran,  scienres  in  all  the  branches  of  which 
he  acfjuiifd  a consummate  knowledge  and  attained  distinction.  He  then  pi-o- 
ceeded  to  Damascus,  where  he  opened  a class  in  that  corner  of  the  Croat  Moscpic 
VOL.  II.  35 
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which  is  apprnprialccl  to  the  Miilikilcs.  Mulliluclcs  aUciuh'd  his  lessons,  and 
nothing  could  abate  liis  7.eal  as  a |irofcssor.  lie  was  deeply  versed  in  a i;reat 
nnndicr  of  sciences,  hut  graniniar  became  his  favourite  study.  His  (priuripiil) 
works  aiv  an  ahridgnienl  i)f  the  Mahkite  dm-trines,  a short  inlnKlnction  to 
graniniar,  entitled  the  A'd/iyo  siiffirirnt'',  and  a treatise  of  a similar  kind  on  the 
grammatical  inllexions,  entitled  as-Slid[iiju  'mtiifnrlnry  ; to  illustrate  each  of 
these  woi’ks,  he  composed  a commentary.  Ih?  wrote  also  on  thir  principles  of 
jurisprudence,  and  all  his  productions  are  highly  elegant  and  insti  ticiive.  lie 
contradicud  the  grammarians  on  some  |>articular  points  and  <|Uoted,  to  confute 
them  and  hi'ing  their  rules  into  donht,  examples  (frum  aiiaail  aiilhnrs)  extremely 
diflicnll  to  solve;  he  was  iiiilml)  gifted  with  gicat  penetration.  Having  left 
Damascus,  he  icturnid  to  Cairo,  wheic  he  settlid,  and  had  crowds  of  pupils 
who  assiduously  attended  his  lessons.  H7icn  I iritt  a ktiiU  there)  he  came  Ix’fore 
me  repeatedly  to  give  evidence,  and  I then  i|uestioned  him  on  obscnic  |M>inls  of 
grammar,  to  which  he  made  most  satisfactory  replies,  with  gicat  sedateness  of 
manner  and  complete  self-posses.sion.  One  of  the  (|uestions  which  I piHi|Kised 
to  him  was  relative  to  the  incidental  conditional  phrase  employed  in  another 
phrase  of  the  same  kind,  as  it  ocx'urs  in  this  expression : in  akalli  in  sharabli  failnli 
l(Uikn  irife!  if  you  eat  if  you  drinkj,  you  are  divorced  hy  the  fart!  (2)  and  I asked 
him  how  it  could  Ik*  shown  that,  in  this  phrase,  the  priority  of  the  act  of  drink- 
ing to  that  of  eating  is  imjilicitly  declared;  ami  that  such  is  the  rase  is  proved 
hy  the  fact  that  the  divorce  then  takes  place  (by  Inir^,  whereas  had  she  eaten 
first  and  drunk  afterwards,  she  would  not  have  been  divorced.  1 consulted  him 
also  on  this  verse  of  al-Mntanabhi’s  : 

I endeavoured  to  support  my  woes  till  I could  endiiie  lliom  no  longer  [litla  mutla- 
bari),  and  I Alceil  every  danger  till  no  more  remained  for  me  to  face  (lAla  mHlslahnmf]. 

Uesjwcting  this  verse,  I asked  him  what  was  the  icason  that  miitlabar  and 
niuklaham  were  here  in  the  genitive,  although  Idia  is  not  one  of  those  parts  of 
s|iecch  which  have  the  power  of  governing  a nonii  in  that  case?  On  both  these 
ipicstions  he  s|Kike  at  some  length  and  gave  an  excellent  solution  to  each ; and 
were  his  answers  not  so  long,  I would  give  tliem  here  (3).  Ibn  al-lhijih  after- 
waids  icmovcd  to  Alexandria  with  the  intention  of  taking  np  his  residence  there, 
hut  he  had  not  been  long  in  that  city,  when  he  died.  This  event  took  place 
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afii'i-  siiiiristf  on  Tliinialay,  ilie  •iOlh  of  Sliawwal,  A.  H.  6-'t6  (February,  A.  1). 
I2A9),  and  hr  was  buried  oulside  the  gate  wliicli  opens  towards  the  si>a  (Ball  al- 
Hahr^.  His  hirlli  took  place  towanis  the  end  of  the  year  570  (\.  I).  I 17,5)  al 
Itiifl,  a small  village  in  the  de|Hmdcncies  of  al-Kusiya,  whi<’li  place  is  situalnl  in 
L’p|ier  Said,  a pi'oviricc  of  Kgypl. 


J)  The  following  in  sriiien  in  the  margin  of  the  autograph:  ^,-*,11  ^ ^1 

Ibii  Yuo6s  fl<l  l)u«ani  al'Mi«rt  inafire  of  Egypt  ■"  Ad-DHtrani  probably  signifiCA  br/onjyiVi^  fo  Ori't'pi 
or  7'orlw,  a town  io  Annrnia.— ll  may  bourver  mean  belonging  to  DunAk  • 'iHage  iirnr 

NabaiKend.  or  (o  DUn,  a village  near  Dtna«ar. 

1.21  This  phrase  nignifics:  if  you  *at  when  drittking.  you  are  daorreri.  The  solutbli  of  oumerou* 

questions  Moiilar  Io  ibis  is  |ri«eii  in  the  l^'wrutea  Alemgiri,  voj.l.  p.570  et  teg. 

(31  The  cotniDeolaturs  on  abMuiaitabbi  say  that  in  the  eipression  Mfa  musfabari'  the  noun  is  uiHler- 

stood,  it  b iSrreforp  equiralent  to 


\L-MALIK  AL-AZIZ  THE  SON  OF  SVLAll  AD-DIN. 

Abu  M-Falh  Olhman,  surnamed  al-.Malik  al-Azir.  Imad  ad-din  (the  mighty  457 
princf,  column  of  the  faith'',  acted  as  viceroy  of  Efjypl  tiuring  the  absence  of  his 
father,  the  sidtan  Salali  ad-din  Yi'jsuf  llm  .\iyub,  in  Syria.  On  tlie  demise  of  his 
father  at  Damascus,  he  took  possession  of  the  supreme  |iower  with  the  nnani- 
mous  consent  of  the  (p^al  military  ollicers  of  the  empire.  This  is  an  event  so 
well  known  llial  any  relation  of  it  is  unnecessary  (1).  His  conduct  as  a sovereign 
was  marked  by  such  piety,  virtue,  magnanimity,  and  beneficence,  as  entitled 
him  to  the  reputation  of  sanctity.  He  learned  Traditions  at  Alexandria  from 
the  hdfi:  as-Silafi  (vol.  /.  p.  8Gj  and  the  jurisconsult  Abii  't-Tahir  Ihn  Auf 
az-Zuhri  {‘2; ; al  Caii-o  he  rereived  lessons  from  die  learned  grammarian  .Abu 
.Muhamm.'id  Ihn  Dari  (vol.  II.  p.  70),  and  other  eminent  masters.  It  is  said  that 
his  father  preferred  him  to  all  his  other  children.  Al-Malik  al-Aziz  was  in  Syria 
when  his  son  al-Malik  al-Mansur  Piasir  ad-din  Muhammad  came  into  the  world ; 
and  the  letter  of  congratulation  which  al-Kadi  al-Fadil  (t’oh  II.  p.  Ill)  wrote 
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In  him  from  Cairo,  announrinf;  llic  happy  evrnl,  was  worded  in  ihese  terms: 
“ Tlie  hiimlile  servant  of  our  master  al-Malik  an-Nasir  kisst^s  the  ground  Ijefon* 
“ him,  and  prays  GikI  to  preserve  his  well  direeled  and  exemplary  life  ! may 
“ He  inrrease  his  happiness  for  the  happiness  of  othei-s  ! may  the  nnmher  of  his 
“ friends,  servants,  and  followers  he  mnlliplied  so  that  his  authority  have 
“ therein  an  arm  of  might!  may  God  so  augment  the  almndanee  of  his  olT- 
“ spring  llial  it  may  he  said  : There  ii  the  Adnm  of  kitigt,  nml  these  are  his  sons  I 
“ llis  servant  now  infonns  him  that  the  Almighty,  to  whom  all  dominion  1k-- 
“ lungeth,  hath  favoitm)  him,  al-Malik  al-Aziz,  'may  his  arms  he  triumphant  II 
“ with  a signal  blessing,  a young  prinee,  pure  and  holy,  sprung  from  a gene- 
“ rolls  sicx-k  the  hranehes  of  whieh  aia_-  engrafted  one  on  tlie  other,  and  piai- 
“ diieid  hy  a nohle  family  of  whieh  the  princes  arc  nearly  eipial  to  the  angels 
“ of  heaven,  and  of  whieh  the  slaves  are  sovereigns  on  this  earth.”  Al-Malik 
al-Aziz  was  horn  at  Cairo  on  the  8th  of  the  first  Jiiniada,  A.  H.  r>G7  (Januarv, 
A.  D.  1 172  . '//ii  death  teas  the  result  of  an  aeeidenl;)  having  gone  to  the  pro- 

vince of)  al-Faiyum,  he  rotle  out  to  hunt,  and  as  he  was  gallopping  full  speed 
after  a heast  of  chase,  his  horse  fell  with  him,  and  the  injury  which  he  sustained 
hrought  on  a fever:  he  w'as  liornc  in  that  slate  to  Cairo,  and  he  died  there  on 
the  se-venlh  hour  of  the  night  preceding  Wednesilay,  the  21  si  of  Mnharram, 
A.  11.  .50,7  I'lSoveniher,  A.  I).  1 108\  This  event  was  annoiincid  In  his  uncle  al- 
Malik  al-Aadil  in  a letter  of  consolation  addressed  to  him  hy  al-Kadi  ’l-Fadil, 
.and  a jiassage  of  which  we  shall  transcrihe  here : “ And  we  now  say,  in  hid- 
“ ding  farewell  to  the  blessing  of  al-Malik  al-.Aziz’s  existence : There  is  no  pou'er 
“ and  no  wight  but  in  God!  the  wortls  of  those  who  endure  with  resignation; — 
“ and  we  .say  moreover,  inasmuch  as  a blessing  still  suhsistelh  among  us  bv 
“ the  existence  of  al-Malik  al-Aadil : Praise  he  to  God,  the  lord  of  all  creatures! 
“ the  woixls  of  those  who  utter  thanksgiving. — From  this  unfortunate  event 
“ has  resulted  tliat  every  heart  is  broken,  and  that  the  extreme  of  affliction  is 
“ ilrawn  (doicn  upon  us);  an  occurioncc  such  as  this  is  for  every  individual  (and 
“ especially  for  those  who  resemble  your  humble  servant,)  one  of  death’s  most 
“ effective  admonitions, — and  how  much  the  more  clfcctivc  when  exemplified 
“ in  the  fate  of  a youthful  king!  May  the  mercy  and  blessing  of  God  be  shed 
“ over  his  countenance  ; and  may  the  Divine  favour  make  easv  for  him  the  path 
“ to  paradise ! 
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“ And  when  the  beauty  of  other  countenances  is  effaced  (Ay  dralh],  may  the  earth  al>- 
stain  from  obliterating  the  beauty  of  his. 

“ Thy  humble  servant,  whilst  he  thus  traces  these  lines  in  respectful  duty,  is 
“ uiidergoinf]  the  combined  sulTerings  of  mind  and  body;  havinf;  [wins  in  the 
“ limbs,  and  sadness  |«n-hing  the  heart  ! he  is  the  more  afflicted  by  the  loss  of 
“ such  a master,  as  it  was  not  long  since  that  he  saw  the  father  of  that  master 
“ among  the  living;  each  day  his  grief  has  been  renewed,  and  the  first  wound 
“ was  scarecly  healed  when  it  was  opened  by  a second!  May  God  not  deprive 
“ the  Muslims  of  the  considation  which  they  find  in  the  existence  of  their 
“ sultan  al-Malik  al-.Aadil ! inasmuch  as  he  hath  not  refused  to  them  a befitting 
“model  of  patience  in  the  conduct  of  their  blessed  Pniphet." — .\I-Malik 
al-.Aiiz  was  buried  in  the  lesser  Karafu,  in  the  sepulchral  chapel  erected  over 
the  grave  of  the  imam  as-Shafi.  His  tomb  is  a conspicuous  object  in  that 
c'cmetery. 


(t)  8«e  Abd ’I'Frdis  loni.IV.  p.  133  rl  ifq. 

(3«  Abd‘(-Tlhir  Umnll  Ibn  M«kki  Ibn  Ismail  Ibn  Isa  Ibn  Adf  ai^Zuhri  al<Korashi  al-lskandarini  (a 
of  thr  of  Zuhra,  whirh  is  a branch  of  that  of  Kuraish  an  i a native  of  Ahxan4ria';,  sumamed  also 
-Sadr  al-UUra  iranire  of  /s/atm'jml,«as  a doctor  of  the  sett  of  Milik  and  a mufti  of  the  higlirst  tontlderaiioii. 
He  iiudied  jurisprudenre  under  Abd  Bakr  at-Tortdshi.  and  be  learned  Traditions  from  hiiii,  Abd  Abd  Allah 
Vuhammad  Ibn  Ahmad  ar-RIzi,  and  others.  The  htifis  as-S^ilaG  look  notes  at  bis  lectures  and  fta\e  Traditions 
on  his  authority,  lie  nas  tsircmed  one  of  the  most  learned  dorlors  of  his  sett,  and  the  sultan  Salih  ad*dtii 
studied  Miltk's  treatise  on  jurisprudence.,  the  ilfutrarra,  under  him.  He  composed  a number  of  «orks  and 
educated  many  diKiples.  This  doctor  was  highly  respected  for  bis  piety  and  mortified  life.  He  was  born  A.H. 
485  A.  D.  iOK],  and  he  died  in  the  month  of  Shaabin,  A.H.  581  (November,  A.  D.  H85).-~'As-Soydtrs 
Husn  ol^MuhAdira:  MS.  653.  fol  118.  Ad-l)ababi's  Annals;  MS.  753, fot.  I Al-Yifi’s  Anita/a;  MS  644.) 


THE  SllAlkU  .VDI  IBN  MISAFIR  AL-HAKKARI. 


The  thaikh  Adi  Ihn  Musafir  al-Hakkari  was  an  ascetic,  celebrated  for  the  holi- 
ness of  his  life,  and  the  founder  of  a religious  order  called  after  him  al-Adairia. 

His  reputation  spread  to  distant  countries  and  tlic  number  of  his  followers  in-  AS8 
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rmi»C(l  l<i  an  imuii>nsc  niulliludc.  Their  iM'lief  in  Iiis  siiu-lilv  was  so  excessive 
llial,  in  sayiiif;  llieir  prayei-s  they  look  liim  for  llieir  kihht  '1)  and  iinajpned  lliai, 
for  llie  next  life,  liter  would  have  in  him  their  niosl  precious  treasure  and  their 
best  sup|Mirl.  Uefore  this,  he  had  followed  as  a disriple  a ^wal  nuiiilter  of  enii- 
nenl  »liaililis  and  men  remarkahle  for  llieir  holiness ; he  then  retired  from  the 
uiirld  and  lixed  his  residem-e  in  the  mountain  of  the  llakkari  tribe,  near  Mosul, 
where  he  hnill  a cell  (or  iiuimiilrry  and  (pined  the  favour  of  the  |ieople  in  that 
eouiilry  to  a de(jree  unexampled  in  the  history  of  the  anehoriles.  It  is  said  that 
the  place  of  his  birth  was  a villa(>e  called  Kail  Far,  situated  in  the  province  of 
llaalhek,  and  that  the  house  in  which  he  was  horn  is  still  visited  (as  a place  of 
smirtilij  . He  dietl  A.H.  TijT  (A.D.  I UW  , or,  as  some  say,  A.  II.  555,  in  the  tow  n 
where  he  resided,  [in  the  llakkari  country,]  and  was  interred  in  the  monastery 
which  he  hail  creeled.  His  tomb  is  much  fretpienled,  beiii(;  consideml  hv  his 
followers  as  one  of  the  most  sacred  spots  to  which  a pilfp'ima(;e  can  be  made. 
His  descendants  continue  to  wear  the  siinie  distinctive  attire  as  he  did  and  to 
walk  in  his  fiHitsteps;  the  eonlidence  placed  in  their  merits  is  eipial  to  that  for- 
nierlv  shown  to  their  aiieeslor,  and  like  him  they  aix-  treated  with  profound 
ix-s|)ecl.  .Abii  'l-Uarakat  Ihn  al-Mustawh  (2  notices  the  shaikh  Adi  in  his  his- 
tory of  Arbela,  and  places  him  in  the  list  of  those  persons  who  visited  that  city. 
MuzalTar  ad-din,  the  sovereign  of  Arbela,  said  that,  when  a boy,  he  saw  the 
shaikh  Adi  at  Mosul ; according  to  him,  he  was  a man  of  middle  si/,e  and  lawny 
complexion  ; he  related  also  many  cimumslaiiifs  indicative  of  his  great  sanctilv 
The  shaikh  died  at  the  a(je  of  ninety  years. 

1}  S<^  vol.  I.  page  37.  nolo  (3i. 

2 Hi»  life  is  iriroti  in  volum<* 
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ORWA  IBN  AZ-ZIBAI1\. 

Al)u  AImI  Allah  Oixva  llin  a/.-Ziiltair,  sui  naiiif*!  al-Kiira><hi  al-A.si<li  'a  ilrirnul- 
iinl  of  .Ijoi/  and  a member  of  the  tribe  of  Koraktiy  was  ono  of  tin;  si-vpn  (ji-cal  jiiris- 
ronsiills  of  Mpflina  (wo  have  alivaily  noticed  five  of  ihoin  in  this  work  under 
the  proiK-r  heads^.  His  father  az-Ztihair  Ihn  al-Axvwam  was  one  of  the  ten 
con)|>anions  to  whom  Muhammad  declared  that  they  should  enter  paradise. 
.\jt-Znhair  was  the  son  of  al-\wwam  Ihn  Khuwailid  Ihn  Asad  llm  AIkI  al-O/za 
Ihn  Kusai  Ihn  Kilah  (the  rest  of  the  genealogy  is  well  known)  (I  , and  of 
Saliva,  the  paternal  aunt  of  the  I’rophel.  The  mother  of  Orwa  was  Asmii  the 
chiughter  of  Ahii  Biikr  as-Siddik ; the  same  who  was  surnamed  Zdt  an-.\itd- 
kaiii  the  wearer  of  the  two  ijirdle*)  (2  , and  designated  as  one  of  the  oltl  women 
of  paradise  (B).  Orwa  was  the  uterine  hrolher  of  Ahd  .Allah  Ihn  az-Znliair;  the 
third  hrothcr,  Musah,  heinij  horn  of  another  woman.  He  has  handed  down  a 
particular  manner  of  ivading  certain  words  (hiirdf  of  the  Koran,  and  h<' 
nveived  Traditions  from  his  maternal  aunt,  Aaisha,  the  Mother  of  the  faithful. 
Ihn  Shil  lah  az-Ziihri  and  others  ('i;  have  given  Traditions  on  his  anthorilv. 
Orwa  was  a man  of  learning  and  holy  life;  when  in  Syria  with  al-AValid  Ihn 
.\hd  al-.AIalik,  a morlilieation  .settled  in  his  foot  ami  he  was  ohliged  to  have  it 
amputated.  The  operation  was  performed  in  the  room  where  al-A\  alid  was 
sitting,  hut  as  his  attention  was  engagt-d  hy  persons  who  were  conversing  with 
him,  and  as  Orwa  made  not  the  slightest  movement,  he  was  not  aware  what  was 
doing  till  he  peireived  the  smell  caused  hy  the  hot  iron  which  had  heen  ap|)lied 
to  the  wound  (,>).  This  fact  is  mentioned  by  Ihn  Kulaiha  in  his  Kitdh  al  Mndrif. 
That  same  night,  Orwa  did  not  omit  reciting  his  usual  task  of  prayers.  It  is 
related  that  when  he  was  making  this  visit  to  Syria),  his  son  Aluhammad  died, 
and  that,  on  his  return  to  Aledina,  he  niciely  said  : AVe  have  had  .sufferings  in 

“ our  journey.”  He  survived  the  amputation  of  his  fool  eight  years.  61  On 
the  death  of  his  hrothcr  .AImI  Allah,  he  went  In  Ahd  al-Malik  Ihn  M.arwan  and 
■said  to  him  one  day  : “ I wish  you  to  give  me  the  sw'oni  which  hclongal  to  mv 
“ brother  Ahd  Allah.” — “It  is  in  the  nrmounj  answered  the  khalif,  “with 
“ the  other  swords,  and  1 should  not  know  it  amongst  them.’' — “ Let  them  1h' 
“ brought  here,”  replied  Orwa,  “ and  I will  [siint  it  out.”  Bv  Ahd  al-.Malik’s 
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orcifrs  ihc  swords  wm-  l>ronfjlil  in,  and  Orwa  sciccird  from  among  them  one 
very  mneli  hacked  on  the  edge.  “ Did  you  know  it  hefore  ? ” said  the  prince. — 
“ No,”  ix‘plied  the  other. — “How  then  have  you  recognised  it  .'” — “ Bv  these 
“ worils  of  tlie  poet  an-Nahigha  : 

“ Their  tmly  fault  lie#  in  their  swords,  w hich  are  broken-erlged  with  striking  hostile 
“ squadrons  " 

It  was  tliis  Orwa  who  dug  the  well  at  Medina  wliieh  hears  his  name;  none 
AAl>  of  the  other  wells  in  the  city  furnish  better  water  than  it  do<‘S.  He  was  born 
.\.H.  22  I ,\.D.  642-3);  but  some  say  A.H.  26.  He  died  .\.H.  93  (A.D.  71 1-2), 
or  A.  II.  94,  at  Fura  f7),  a village  belonging  to  him  and  situated  near  Midina. 
Fuia  was  also  the  place  of  his  inicrnient,  according  to  Muhammad  Ibn  Saad. 
The  year  94  was  called  the  year  of  the  jurisromults  (8).  We  shall  speak  of  hi* 
.son  Hisham. — The  follow  ing  anecdote  is  related  by  ! Abd  Abd  ar-Rahmdn  Mu- 
hammad al-Otbi ; .\IhI  al-Malik  Ibn  Marwan,  Aid  Allah  Ibn  az-Znbair,  and 
his  two  brothers  Musab  and  Orwa  were  assi'mbletl  together  within  the  pr*- 
einets  of  the  Sacred  Temple  'at  Mekkni  at  the  time  in  which  they  acknow- 
bdged  the  authority  of  Moawia  Ibn  Abi  Sofyan  (9),  when  one  of  them  ex- 
claimed .-  “Come,  let  us  each  make  a wish  :)10).”  On  this  Abd  Allah  Ibn 
a7.-/nbair  said  : “ My  wish  is  to  possess  the  two  Holy  Cities  and  obtain  the  kha- 
“ lifatc.” — “ Mine,”  said  MusM),  “ is  to  jrossess  the  two  leaks  and  to  have  for 
“ wives  the  two  |iearls  of  the  tribe  of  Knraish,  Siikaina  the  daughter  of  al- 
llusain  II)  and  Aaisha  the  daughter  of  Talha  (12>” — “ My  wish,”  said  .Aid 
al-Malik,  “is  to  possess  all  the  earth  and  succeed  to  Moawia." — Orwa  then 
.said  : “ I rare  not  for  thn.stt  things  whicli  you  desire;  niy  wish  is  self-mortili- 
“ cation  in  this  life,  the  posses.sion  of  paradise  in  the  next,  and  the  honour 
“ of  In'iiig  one  of  those  whose  authority  will  be  cited  as  transmitters  of  the 
“ science  of  the  law.”  'I'he  vicissitudes  of  lime  cflrecicd  at  length  the  fulfilment 
of  their  wishes ; and  Aid  al-Malik  Ibn  Marwan  used  to  say  : “ If  any  one  has  a 
“ desire  to  see  a man  (tr/io  uill  be  one  of  the  inhabitants  of  ^laradise,  let  him 
“ liKik  at  Orwa  Ibn  az-Zubair.” 

ill  KiUb  ibe  son  of  Mumi  Ibn  Kub  Ibn  I.uwai  Ibn  (ihalib  Ibn  Kihr  Kuraisb 

Asma  was  called  Zdt  anu\itdkatn  from  her  haviiif  loni  her  irtrdle  in  t%o  that  she  migbl  lie  up,  *iih 
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the  pieecD,  ihe  bag  of  provisions  nnd  the  w#ier-skio  uhlch  Muhammad  and  Abft  Bakr  were  taking  »ilh  lhen> 
when  ih^y  lied  from  Mehka  lo  Medina.  Her  death  occurred  A.  II.  73  (A.  P.  BOWi.— (Al-YAO.  Matthew's 
.HisHdt.  vol-  II.  p.  748.  MS.  838.  fol.  I3.> 

(3;  I have  uol  been  able  lo  discover  the  origin  of  this  appellation. 

(4)  Read  In  the  prioled  ic*t:  Oj^j  reading,  although  borne  out  by 

manuscripts  of  good  repute^  U evidently  incorrect. 

{81  In  eastern  countries  the  stump  of  the  amputated  limb  is  scared  with  a bot  iron  or  plunged  into  boiling 
pitch,  in  order  lo  stop  the  hemorrhage. 

(6)  Here  a note  in  the  autograph  refers  the  copyists  to  a takkrija,  {extrart  or  fly^leaf\t  containing  probably 
some  additional  information.  This  (l^deaf  must  have  been  lost  at  an  early  period,  since  its  contents  bate  not 
l>oeii  inserted  in  any  of  the  subsequent  manuscripts. 

t7)  The  author  of  the  Marisid  says:  f'ura,  pronounced  by  some  Furua.  is  tbe  name  of  a village  in  the 
canton  of  ar-Rabnda,  and  on  tbe  road  leading  to  Mekka.  It  lies  at  the  distance  of  eight  posts  from  Medina. 
or.it  is  said. four  days*  journey. — He  saysof  ar-Rabada'i^jL^i  that  ills  a village  three  miles  fmin  Medina. 

—Hero  fur  mi7ra,  wc  must  fterhaps  read  ,JU1  nights. 

(8i  See  vol.  I.  page  '2A3. 

(9  The  precise  period  of  this  event  is  uiircrtain. 

vtO)  It  is  supposed  by  Muslims  tlial  tho  wUhes  made  in  the  temple  of  Mekka  are  generally  fulfilled. 

(11)  See  vol.  I.  page  881. 

(13^  Alisha  was  the  daughter  of  Tallia  Ibii  Obaid  Allah  at-Taimiaod  of  Umm  Kulthhm,  tbe  daughter  of 
the  khalif  Abh  Bakr.  On  her  marriage  with  Muslb  Ibn  az-Zubair,  her  husband  settled  on  her  a dowry  of 
one  hundred  thousand  dinars.  She  died  A. II.  133  (A. P.740-1}. — 


RIKN  AD-D1^  AT-TAVNLSI, 

Abii  ‘l-Faill  al-Iraki  Ihii  Muhammad  Ibn  al-lraki  al-Kazwini,  iturnamed  Rukn 
ad-diii  'column  of  ihe  failh),  ami  gimc-i'ally  known  by  the  ap|M^lla(ion  of  at-Tawusi, 
was  an  imam  of  great  abilities  and  a controvertist  of  tbe  highest  talent.  He 
studied  controversy  under  the  Ilanilile  dm'tor  Rida  ad-din  an-Naisapuri '1 
the  author  of  the  Tarikal  fi  'l-KhiU)f  (syslem  of  controversy),  and  attained  great 
skill  in  this  science.  lie  drew  up  on  it  three  Tdlthas,  one  of  tliem  an 
abridgment,  the  other  a ifediiim  treatise,  and  the  third  a full  ex|K>sition.  Stu- 
dents flocked  to  Hamadan  from  countries  far  and  near,  tliat  they  might  place 
themselves  under  the  tuition  of  such  a master,  and  it  was  by  them  that  his 
Tdllkas  were  put  down  in  writing.  A college  called  the  Hdjibiija  was  built  for 

VOL.  II.  26 
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him  .11  llaniadan  hy  the  hiljib,  or  diamlxTlain,  Jamal  ad-<liii  (2).  Ilis  Meiiitim 
ireatisc  is  Ik-IUt  than  ihc  two  others,  beeause  he  ilisplays  in  It  more  le»;al 
knowledge  and  riirnishes  more  ahiindant  information ; at  the  present  day,  this 
work  is  more  generally  studied  than  any  other  on  the  same  snhjeet.  The 
i-eputation  of  the  author  spread  abi-oad,  and  his  systems  of  controversy  were  in- 
troduced into  distant  countries.  He  died  at  Hamadan  on  the  I 'ith  of  the  latter 
Jumada,  A.  H.  COO  (Fehruarv,  A.  D.  I20'r). — I do  not  know,  neither  does  as- 
Samani  mention,  the  derivation  of  the  word  Tdirf}*i;  hnt  I have  heaiil  a nnm- 
her  of  jurisconsults,  who  were  his  fellow-countrymen,  say  that  this  surname  is 
home  hv  a great  many  persons  in  Kazwin,  and  that  thev  all  claim  to  he 
desr'ended  from  the  ld(i(  Tawus  Ihn  Kaisan  (roi.  /.  p.  642);  at-Tawusi  mav 
jierhaps  l>e  one  of  thos«‘. 


(t)  It  appf«rs  from  the  7n6<ii4r  <i/-l7ana/fya  that  lUda  ad><lln  an>Xai»apOri  rompOMMl  t%o  works,  (he 
TatiJui  '{’‘KhHdf  and  the  al-Akhldk.  Hajji  Khalil  nolkes  ibem  bo(b.  hut  fumUbes  no  infomia- 

tion  re<periing  (heir  author.  I do  not  tbink  that  this  doctor  was  the  same  person  as  the  Muwaiyad  an-Nauk- 
pt^ri  snmamed  Rida  ad>din.  whose  life  is  given  Ibn  KhaUikin. 

|2i  Hamadin  ceased  to  be  the  capital  of  Irkk  on  the  fall  of  (hr  Stdjuk  drnasty  there.  A.  II.  SOO.  It  was 
roost  probably  before  that  year  that  (he  chamberlain  ianikl  ad-dtn  built  the  college  in  question.  He  roust 
therefore  have  been  in  the  seniee  of  the  sultan  Arslin.  who  die^l  A.  11.  571,  or  of  bis  son  Toghrul.  who  fell  in 
lh«  battle  with  Tukush  Khkii.  sullnn  of  Khnwilrerm,  A.  H.  590 


SHA1ZALA. 


Ahii  'l-4IaMi  Azizi  Ihn  Ahd  .il-Malik  Ihn  Mansiir  al-Jili  ^^l),gencrally  known  hy 
the  name  of  Shaizala,  was  an  able  doctor  of  the  sect  of  as-Shafi  and  an  eminent 
preaeher ; highly  distinguishetl  hy  the  elcganee  of  his  language,  the  unetion  of 
his  stvie,  ami  his  well-stored  memorv.  He  drew  up  some  works  on  jnrisprn- 
denee,  the  principles  of  the  Moslim  religion,  and  pulpit  oratory ; he  collcetcil 
also  a gi-cat  ((uantity  of  poetry  composed  by  the  Arabs  of  the  desert.  The  place 
of  kadi  in  the  suhnrh  of  al-Azaj  at  Ikighdad  was  fdleel  hy  him  for  some  time, 
and  he  was  remarkable  for  the  perspicacity  of  his  judgment.  He  had  learned 
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a gi-cal  (|iiaiitily  of  Traditions  from  many  masters,  and  he  professed  openly  the 
doctrines  of  al-Asliari.  One  of  his  sayings  was  this:  “ It  was  said  to  Moses  : 
“ Thou  $luiU  not  see  me  (2;,  because  he  was  told  to  look  at  the  mountain  and 
“ did  so.  Then  it  was  said  to  him  ; 0 thou  who  neeketl  to  tee  lit,  why  look  at  any 
“ thiiuj  elte?”  He  recited,  on  this  idea  also,  the  following  verses; 

0 you  who  pretend,  in  word,  to  be  a sincere  friend  and  brother;  did  you  say  the 
truth,  you  would  not  look  at  any  other  but  me!  You  have  walked  the  path  of  one  who 
loved  me,  but  you  chose  another  object  for  the  sincerity  of  your  attachment;  shame! 
how  can  a heart  love  et)ually  two  persons? 

Shaiiiala  died  at  Haghdad  on  Fritlay,  the  17th  of  Safar,  A.  H.  494  (Der-ember, 
A.  U.  1100  , and  was  interred  outside  the  Ahrez  (late,  opposite  the  tomb  of 
Abu  Ishak  as-Shlrazi. — Shaizola  was  a surname  which  he  received,  but  its  sig- 
niliration  is  unknown  to  me. 

ill  S«  vol.  tt.  |W(ie  172,  note  ,2). 

'21  Kersn,  surat  7.  verse  139 


ATA  IBN  ABI  RABAH. 

Abn  Muhammad  Ala  Ihn  Ahi  Rabah  Aslam  (or  Salim  Ihn  Safwan  was  a 
mulatto,  born  at  al-Janad,  and  a mawla  to  the  Fihr  family  of  Mekka,  or  to  the 
family  of  Jumah  ; some,  however,  consider  him  as  a mania  to  Abii  Maisara 
al-Fihri.  He  held  a high  rank  at  Mekka  as  a jurisconsult,  a tdhi,  and  a devout 
ascetic,  and  he  dcrivetl  his  knowledge  of  the  law  and  the  Traditions)  from  the  lips 
of  Jabir  Ibn  Abd  Allah  al-.\nsari  (1',  Abd  Allah  Ihn  Ablriis  vol.  /.  p.  89),  Abd 
Allah  Ihn  az-Zubair,  and  many  others  of  Muhammad's  rom|)aniuns.  His  own 
authority  as  a traditionisi  was  cited  by  .Amr  Ibn  Dinslr  {rol.  /.  }>age  .480  , az- 
Zuliri  (2).  Katada  , Malik  Ibn  Dinar  (-4),  al-Aamash  (rol.  1.  p.  587),  al-Auzai 
(vol.  II.  p.  8-4),  and  a great  number  of  others  who  had  hcaixl  him  teach.  The 
ollice  of  mufti  at  Mekka  devolved  to  him  and  to  Mujtihid  ivol.  I.  p.  508,  a.  8 , 
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iind  was  niled  by  them  whilst  they  livc<l.  Kalada  derlarod  liim  to  lie  the  most 
learned  of  all  men  in  the  rites  of  the  |iilf'rima(]e,  and  Ihrahim  Ihn  Omar  Ihn 
Kaisaii  said  : “I  reniemher  that,  in  the  time  of  the  Omaiyides,  a ericr  was 
“ ortlered  by  them  to  proelaim  to  the  pilgrims  (hat  no  one  shonid  apply  for 
“ faliias  to  any  |)ei'son  hut  Ata  Ihn  Ahi  Rahah.”  It  is  to  him  (hat  (he  |M«'t 
alludes  in  these  lines  : 

Ask  the  mufti  of  Mekka  if  it  be  a crime  in  him  whose  heart  is  inllamed  with  love,  to 
visit  the  object  of  his  passion  and  clasp  her  in  his  arms?  — The  mufti  replied  ; “Ciod 
“ forbid  that  piety  should  refuse  to  bleeding  hearts  the  means  of  closing  their  wounds.  " 

W hen  these  (wo  verses  were  rc|)oatcd  to  him,  he  exclaimed  (with  great  iim- 
pliritij  : “ Ry  Allah  ! I never  said  any  such  thing.”  (it)  It  has  Ireen  handerl 
down  by  doetoi's  of  our  sect  (the  Shdfite)  that  .\(ii  held  it  lawful  to  have  eoin- 
mcrec  with  female  slaves  when  (heir  masters  authorisrul  it;  and  Ahii ’l-Futidi 
al-Ijli  (vol.  I.  p.  191)  inserts  the  following  observation  on  (his  sidycet  in  his 
elucidation  of  the  ohseiirc  jiassages  in  the  Wasit  and  the  irajVi,  where  he 
explains  the  tliiixl  chapter  of  the  section  on  deposits;  “It  is  relaterl  that  At;‘i 
“ sent  his  female  slaves  to  his  guests.”  Rut  in  my  opinion  this  is  highly  ini- 
prolrahle,  for  even  were  it  eonsidci'cd  lawful,  jealousy  and  manly  feelings 
would  prevent  it ; and  how  could  an  illustrious  imam  like  him  Ik-  even  sus- 
|K-cted  of  such  a thing:  my  only  motive  for  speaking  of  it  here  is  (he  singu- 
larity of  the  doctrine  itself. — Ata  was  black  in  colour,  blind  of  an  eve,  llat- 
nosed,  having  the  use  of  only  one  arm,  lame  of  a leg,  and  woolly-haired  ; when 
advancixl  in  life  he  lost  the  nsi-  of  his  sight.  Sulaimnn  Ihn  Rafi  said  ; “ 1 
“ went  into  the  Sacred  Mos<|uc  and  saw  all  the  people  assembled  around  .some 
“ |)crson,  and  on  looking  to  sec  who  it  was,  behold  ! there  was  Ata  sitting  on 
“ the  ground  and  looking  like  a black  ei-ow.”  He  died  A. II.  1 15  (.A.l).  T.'IIW  ; 
some  say  1 14,  at  the  age  of  eighty-eight  years.  It  is  relaterl,  however,  bv  Ihn 
Ahi  I>aila  :'G)  that  .Ata  j)erformcd  the  pilgrimage  seventy  times  and  lived  to  (he 
441  age  of  one  hundred. — Al-Janad  is  the  name  of  a well  known  town  in  Yemen, 
which  has  pividueed  many  leametl  men. 

(I)  AbO  Abd  All«h  J&bir  Ibn  Ahd  AlUh  av--^aUmi  sl-AnMn  mrm6<r  of  the  iribe  of  So/t'ma  and  one 
of  ikf  Ansir*)  embrarr^d  l>lami*ni  Que  year  fafrore  tbe  Qral  |iatl  made  «ilh  Muhammad  at  ai-.ikaba  {Abvlfedtr 
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AnMhM,  tom.l.  p.SS),4in(i  W65  pr«»enl  at  lh«  second.  He  died  A.H.  7H  aged  ninety-four  years. 

— {.Vujdm.  5iar  ai-SaUtf.) 

(2)  The  life  of  ar-Zuhri  «iil  be  found  amongst  those  of  the  Muhammads. 

!3^  The  life  of  KalAda  U given  by  Ibn  Khallikin. 

(4)  His  life  «ill  be  found  In  this  vork. 

(5]  In  the  autograph  the  nord  is  written  with  a dommo  on  the  last  letter,  which  indicates  it  to  tie 

ill  the  nominative  case.  Were  this  reading  admitted,  the  verse  would  signify:  **  God  forbid  that  the  riositig 
**  up  of  the  wounds  in  bleeding  hearts  should  destroy  piety;**  and  the  |wiiit  of  the  anecdote  would  be  lost. 

{6)  This  is  the  Muhammad  Ibn  Abi  I.aila  whose  life  will  be  found  further  on.  He  must  not  be  confounded 
with  the  Abd  ar-ltahmln  Ibn  Abi  Laila  whose  life  has  been  given  page  84  of  (his  volume,  and  who  was  his 
father. 


AL-MIKAISNA  AL-KHOKASAM. 

Al-Mukanna  al-Khorasani  the  veiled  \mposior  of  Khornsdn  , whose  real  iiaiiic 
wiis  Ata,  l)ut  whose  father’s  name  is  unknown  to  me,  Ix-pan  his  life  as  a fuller 
at  Marw.  Havin;;  acqniretl  some  knowledfjc  of  (natural)  magie  and  incanta- 
lions,  he  prelende<l  to  aninialed  hy  the  tlivinily,  which  h.ad  jtassed  to  him  hv  » 

Iraiismigralioii,  and  he  said  to  his  |>artisans  and  followers;  “ Almighty  (>od 
“ entered  into  the  ligure  of  Adam,  and  it  was  for  that  reason  that  lie  told  the 
“ angels  to  adore  Adam,  and  they  adored  him  exeepi  ihlU,  who  proudly  refused  I), 

“ and  who  thus  justly  merited  the  divine  wrath.  From  the  figure  of  Adam, 

“ God  iKtssetl  into  that  of  ISuah,  and  from  Noah  to  each  of  the  pnipheis  siie- 
“ cessively,  and  of  the  sages,  till  he  ap|ieared  in  tlic  nguie  of  Ahu  Muslim  al- 
“ Khor.isani  (col.  II.  p.  100',  from  whom  he  passed  into  me.”  llis  asserlion.- 
having  obtained  belief  with  some  people,  they  adored  him  and  took  up  arms  in 
his  defence,  notwithstanding  the  horrihle  extravagance  of  his  pretensions  and 
the  deformity  of  his  person.  Tie  was  low  in  stature,  ill  made,  blind  of  an  eye, 
and  a stutterer;  he  never  let  his  face  he  seen,  lint  always  veiled  it  with  a mask 
of  gold,  and  it  was  from  this  eireumslanee  that  he  received  his  name.  The 
influence  which  he  exercised  over  the  minds  of  his  folliiwers  was  aeipiiml  hv 
the  delusive  miracles  which  he  wrought  in  their  sight  by  means  of  magie  and 
ineantalions.  One  of  the  deceptions  which  he  exhibited  to  them  was  the  image 
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1)1'  a iHor>n,  wliidi  rose  so  as  to  Im‘  visiltic  to  the  distance  of  a two  iiioiitlis' 
journey,  after  which  it  set  ; and  he  lliiis  inspired  them  with  the  firmest  belief 
ill  his  words.  It  is  to  tliis  moon  that  .\hu  ’l-.\la  al-Maarri  (vol.  I.  /i.  ll'i 
alludes  in  the  followiiij;  line  ; 

Awake  (/'rom  Ihr  ilrltuumt  of  torr)  ’ that  hill  moon  (2)  whose  head  is  shrouded  in  a 
veil  is  a false  and  delusive  ubjeci,  like  the  muon  of  the  veiled  impustur. 

This  vei'Se  forms  part  of  a loii{;  kaxida.  Ahu  ’1-Kasim  llibat  Allah  Ihn  Siiia 
al-Miilk,  another  poet  whose  life  we  shall  give  in  this  work,  sjieaks  of  this  moon 
also  in  a long  |i<x-ni  of  his,  where  he  says : 

Beware!  the  veiled  (impovler'r)  risini;  muon  is  not  more  precnanl  with  ma(;ir  than  the 
('lances  of  that  turbaned  moon. 

w 

When  the  reputation  of  al-Mukanna’s  conduct  InH-ame  public,  the  people 
rose  up  against  him  and  laid  siege  to  the  castle  whieh  served  him  as  a place  of 
refuge.  I’eivciving  that  death  was  inevitahle,  he  assembled  his  women  and 
gave  them  a poisonctl  drink ; after  which  he  swallowed  a draught  of  the  same 
liipior  atid  expirerl.  On  entering  the  castle,  the  Muslims  put  all  his  followers 
to  the  swonl.  This  occurred  11.  1G3  A.  D.  779-80':  may  God's  curse  be 
ujKm  him!  and  may  God  protect  us  from  deceptions! — 1 never  found  the  name 
or  the  situation  of  this  castle  mentioned  hy  any  |)erson,  till  I rr'ad  in  Shihah  ail- 
din  (I'dAilf)  al-llamawi‘s  (3)  wwk,  wherein  he  treats  of  the  places  which  liear 
the  same  name,  that  there  arc  four  places  called  Sandn,  and  that  one  of  them, 
situated  in  Transoxiana,  had  been  inhabited  hy  al-Mukanna  al-Khariji  'the  herelte 
rebel).  This  ap|>cars  to  he  the  eastle  in  question. — I have  since  found,  in  the 
history  of  Khurasan,  that  it  is  the  very  one,  and  that  it  is  situated  in  the  can- 
ton of  Kassil  (4). 


(i^  Koran,  sural  2.  32. 

iSl  111  t>orlry  a fikll  moon  inraria  a hamUomr  lace. 

(3)  HU  life  ia  given  bj  Ibn  KhalUkiu. 

i,4i  Ka!«»)i  lies  in  Transoiiaika.'— I feel  ll  neccwuir}  (o  make  an  observaiioti  on  the  |ka«»age  wmiitencing  ^ith 
/ net  er  firund  tht  name,  it  has  been  addi^  in  the  margin  of  the  autograph  b}  Ibn  Khallikin  hinihelf.  but 
tbii  last  phrase.  / have  since  foumi  in  the  hietory  of  Khoraedn.  ete.,  does  not  eiisl  in  that  tnanusrripi. 
although  given  in  others.  I roerriv  notice  the  fact  here,  rcsening  oiy  conclusion  for  another  occasion. 
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IKRIMA. 

Abu  .\b<l  Allah  Ikrima  Ibn  Abd  Allah,  a matda  of  Abd  Allah  Ibii  Abbas,  drew 
bis  origin  from  ibe  Rcrbei-s  of  Maghrib,  lie  belonged  first  to  al-lluzain  Ibn  M2 
al-llirr  (I)  al-Anliari,  by  whom  he  was  given  to  Ibn  Abbas,  who  was  then  go- 
vernor of  Ba.sra  (2)  for  Ali  Ibn  AliTalib.  Ilis  new  master  took  great  pains  in 
leaehing  him  the  Koran  and  the  Siinna,  and  gave  him  (the  Arabie  names  (by 
ichirh  he  teas  ihmcefonrard  knotrn).  Ikrima  transmitted  Traditions  on  the  au- 
tliority  of  Ibn  Abbas,  Abd  Allah  Ibn  Omar  (eol.  /.  p.  5(>7),  Abd  .\llah  Ibn  Anir 
Ibn  al-.Aasi  (3),  .\bu  lluraira  (vol.l.  p.  570},  Abn  Said  al-Khudri  aUllasan 
Ibn  .'Mi  Ibn  Abi  Talib,  and  Aaisha.  He  was  one  of  the  principal  lilbh  and  juris- 
consults of  Mekka,  (ftiif  be  was  constantly  removing  from  one  town  to  another. 

It  is  iv'lated  that  Ibn  .'Vbbas  himself  bad  ordered  him  to  go  forth  and  give 
faliriix  to  the  people.  Said  Ihn  Jultair  (I’ol.  /.  p.  5G4)  having  been  aske«l  if  he 
knew  of  any  person  more  learned  than  himself,  answered  : “ Ikrima."  The 
Kharijite  opinions  held  by  Ikrima  exposed  him  to  the  animadversion  of  the 
puhlie.  He  t,aught  Traditions  («jc  ha»  been  just  said)  on  the  authority  of  a 
niimlK’r  of  Muhammad's  eom|>anions,  and  Traditions  were  given  on  bis  autho- 
rity hy  az-Zuhri,  Amr  Ibn  Dinar  (cof.  /.  p.  580),  as-Shabi  (col.  II.  p.  4),  Abii 
Ishak  as-Sahii  (5),  and  others.  Ilis  master  Ibn  Abbas  died  without  giving  him 
his  liltcrtv,  and  Ali,  the  son  of  Ibn  Abbas,  sold  him  to  Klialid  Ibn  A'azid  Ibn 
Moawia  for  four  thousand  dinars,  but  Ikrima  went  to  him  and  said  : “ Thei-e  is 
“ no  giMid  in  you  ; you  have  sold  your  father’s  learning  for  four  tbou.sand 
“ dinars."  On  this  .Mi  obtained  Khalid's  consent  to  annul  the  largain,  and 
granted  Ikrima  his  liln'i'ty.  Abd  .'Mlah  Ibn  al-Ilarith  relates  as  follows;  “ I 
“ went  to  visit  Ali  the  sun  of  Alid  .Allah  Ibn  Abbas,  and  I saw'  Ikrima  tied  u|i 
“ at  the  door  of  a privy,  on  which  I said  : ‘ Is  it  thus  that  you  treat  your  slate'?' 

“ To  which  he  replied  ; ‘ Know  that  that  fellow  has  told  lies  of  mv  father.’  ’’ 
Ikrima  died  .A. II.  107  (A.  D.  725-C) ; others  say  I0f>,  or  105,  or  115;  he  was 
then  aged  eighty  or  eighty-four  years.  Muhammad  Ibn  Saad  (6)  ivlates  the 
following  circumstances  on  the  authority  of  al-W,ikidi  )7),  who  states  that  he 
learned  them  from  Khalid  Ibn  al-K.isim  al-fiayadi  : '<  Ikrima  and  the  |)oet  Ku- 
“ thayir,  the  lover  of  Azza,  died  in  the  year  105  and  on  the  .same  dav  ; in  the 
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“ afternoon,  funeral  prayers  %vere  said  over  them  at  the  usual  plaee;  1 was  piv- 
“ sent  at  the  ceremony,  and  the  |>eople  said  ; ‘ Our  most  learned  juriseonsult 
and  our  lx"st  jHK‘t  arc  dead.'  ” They  holli  died  at  Medina,  hut  some  stale, 
erroneously  however,  that  Ikrinia's  death  liH)k  plaee  at  al-Kairawiin.  Ikrima 
W.1S  luueh  addieti'd  to  travelling  in  distant  eouniries,  and  he  visited,  amongst 
other  places,  Khorasaii,  Ispahan,  and  Egypt. — The  primitive  signiliealion  of 
the  woixl  Ikriiua  is  a hen-pigeon,  hut  it  was  suhseqiienlly  employed  as  a prop«-i- 
name  for  jMTSons. — ()m.ira  Ihii  Hamza,  the  tnairla  of  al-Mausur,  so  noted  for 
his  vanilv  (8),  was  deseendetl  from  Ikrima  ; aceonling  to  the  Khalih  rol.  I. 
p.  7.->',  he  was  the  son  of  Ikrinia’s  daughter  '9  . 

Tlir  auin^irapli 

[3';  S<»c  lol.  1.  nolr. 

[3!  .\bd  Allah  the  tton  of  Amr  Ibn  al-A&si  embrared  lilamum  prrTiouftI?  In  hi»  fatber's  coitverftH>ii,  ami  ob- 
tained permission  from  the  Prophet  to  write  to  his  parent  and  infomi  him  of  the  doctrines  of  bis  new  faith, 
lie  tna«  only  ihiiieen  years  younger  than  hU  father,  and  be  often  reproaclied  him  for  his  turbulent  and  sedi- 
tious conduct.  By  bis  pnifound  desution  and  learning  he  obtained  general  respect,  and  he  died  A.  II.  72 
(A.  I>.  091-2;,  at  the  age  of  seventy-two  years.  The  place  of  his  death  is  not  known  with  certainty;  M>me  an- 
thorities  say  Syria,  and  others.  Egypt  or  Mekka  or  TAif.— [7n/ilA  MS.  No.  3A1,  fol.  40.) 

k4)  Abo  Said  Saad  Ibn  .Malik  Ibn  SiriAn  Ibii  Thalab  al-Khudri  {of  th»  tribe  of  Khtidra)  was  one  of  Muham- 
mad' roni|tanions  and  an  antdr  of  the  third  class.  At  the  age  of  thirteen  years  he  look  up  arms  for  the 
Prophet  and  accompanied  his  father  to  Ohod.  When  the  Moslim  troops  were  passed  in  review  before  the  battle, 
he  was  found  to  be  too  young  and  sent'back.  The  father  fell  at  Ohod,  and  the  son  afterwards  arconipn- 
nied  the  Prophet  in  twelve  of  his  eipeditions.  He  died  at  Medina.  A.  II.  74  (A.  1).  0034),  and  was  inlerresl  in 
the  BakI  cemetery.— i.Vujdm.  Star  OM-Salaf.  Tatklh,) 

(9)  The  life  of  as-Sabll  U given  in  this  volume. 

(6i  The  life  of  Muhammad  Ibn  Saad  will  be  found  in  Uiii  work. 

^7]  The  life  of  al-WAkidi  will  he  found  further  on. 

jHi  Omira  Ibn  Hamza  Ibn  MAlik  Ibn  Yazid  Ibn  Abd  Allah,  a ntaic/n  to  al-AbbAs  Ibn  Abd  al-Malik.  was  a 
Adtib  in  the  i^ervice  of  the  khalif  al-MansAr,  who  entrusted  him  with  the  reeeriership  of  the  revenue*  of  Basra. 
His  style  was  remarkable  for  purity  and  elegance,  and  bis  liberality  unbounded.  He  carried  hU  vanity,  how- 
ever, to  so  great  an  eslrcme.  that  it  was  proverbially  Mid:  **Surh  a one  is  vainer  than  OmAra  Ibn  llainra.  " 
Some  itersons  obtained  from  him  a gift  of  one  hundred  thousand  dirhims.  and  when  he  was  informe*!  hy  his 
chamberlain  that  they  had  come  to  thank  him  for  his  generosity,  ho  answered  : **  Tell  them  that  1 have  deli- 
**  rere<i  them  from  the  opprobrium  of  poverty,  and  shall  not  impose  upon  them  the  burden  of  gratitude." 
Numerous  other  anecdotes  are  related  of  bis  eicrsalve  vanity.  A palace  in  Baghdad  called  the  hotel  of  UmAra 
{lidr  Omdra)  was  so  called  after  him.  He  died  A.  H.  199  (A.D.  814-5;.—  {Abridgftt  Bittory  of  Pnghdfut  bv 
the  kliatlb,  No.  634,  fol.  6 el  146.  ^n-ATufUm  ot-ZdAfra,  in  anno.)  .Some  anecdotes  respei'ting  him  will  be 
found  in  this  work. 
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ZAIN  AL-.\AB1DI\. 

Abi'i  ’Hlasan  Ali,  the  son  of  al-llusain,  the  son  of  Ali  Ihn  Ahi  Talib,  is  gene- 
rally known  by  tbc  appellation  of  Zain  al-Aabidin  (the  oriiameni  of  the  adorers), 
but  was  sonielinie.s  designated  as  Ali  tbc  Less.  As  none  of  the  other  ehildren  of 
al-Ilu.sain  left  issue,  all  bis  de.seendants  are  sprung  from  this  .son.  Zain  al- 
Aabidin  is  one  of  tbe  twelve  imams,  and  ranks  among  tbc  prineipal  Tdbis. 

It  was  observed  by  az-Zubri  ibat  he  never  met  a member  of  the  trilve  of  Koraish 
[jossessing  nobler  qualities  than  he.  His  mother  Sulafa  was  daughter  to  A'ez- 
degird,  the  last  of  the  kings  of  Persia,  and  she  was  aunt  to  the  mother  of  Yazid 
Ihn  al-AValid  the  Omaiyide,  snrnamed  an-Nakis.  YVhen  Kulaiba  Ibn  Muslim 
al-Babili,  tbc  lieutenant-governor  of  Khorasan,  had  overthrown  the  loyal  dynasty 
of  Persia  and  slain  Fairiiz  the  son  of  Yezdegird,  he  .sent  tlie  two  daughters  of 
the  latter  to  al-llajj.ij  Ibii  Yusuf  ath-Tliakafi  (vol.  I.  p.  3.56',  who  was  then 
governor  of  liak  anil  Klioras.au.  Al-llajjaj  kept  one  of  them  for  himself  and 
sent  the  other,  whose  name  was  Shah  Farid,  to  al-\Valid  Ibn  Alxl  al-Malik,  445 
and  she  bore  him  bis  son  Yazid,  wbo  was  afterwards  surnamed  an-Nakis 
(the  dimiiilslier),  because  he  diminished  the  donations,  or  pay,  granted  to  the 
troops.  Zain  al-Aabidin  was  also  called  Ibn  al-Kbiaralain  't/ie  son  of  the  liro 
preferred  ones),  InH-ause  tbc  Prophet  bad  said : “ Of  all  tbe  liiiman  race, 

“ Alniigbty  Ood  has  preferred  two  ( families)-,  the  tribe  of  Kuraish  amongst 
“ tbe  Arabs,  and  tbc  Persians  amongst  tbe  foreign  nations.”  Abii  'l-Kasim 
az-Zamaksbari  ixdatcs  the  fullowinf;  eireumstance  in  his  work  entitled  RabI 
al-Abrdr  ; “ .Amongst  the  numlvcr  of  the  Persian  captives  brought  to  Me- 
“ dina  by  the  Companions,  in  the  khalifate  of  Omar  Ibn  al-KhatUab,  were 
“ three  daughters  of  A'ezdegird.  When  they  had  sold  the  other  prisoners, 
‘‘Omar  oixlered  them  to  sell  the  daughters  of  Yezdegird  also,  hut  Ali  said: 

“ ‘ The  daughters  of  kings  are  not  to  be  treated  as  those  of  the  rommon 
“ |ieople.’ — ‘ .And  what  must  be  done  with  Uiem  ?’  said  Omar. — Ali  replied  ; 

“ ‘ Let  a price  lie  set  upon  them,  to  be  paid  by  him  who  wishes  to  [kissi-ss 
“ them.’  This  proposal  having  received  Omar’s  consent,  Ali  bought  them  all, 

“ and  gave  one  of  them  to  Alid  Allah  Ibn  Omar,  another  to  his  own  son  al- 
“ Husain,  and  the  third  to  bis  waitl  Muhammad,  the  son  of  Abu  Bakr  as-Sid- 
VOL.  It.  27 
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“ Hik.  Atxi  All.nh's  oonr«l>iiie  lioit*  him  a son  named  Salim,  al-IIiisain’s  hoiv 
“ Zaiii  al-Aal)idin,  and  Alidiammad's  hore  al-Kasiin.  These  ihi-ee  ehildi’eii 
“ were  eousins  hy  ihe  mothers’  siile,  and  their  mothers  were  danffliters  to  Yez- 
“ defjird ’’I).” — Al-Muharrad  (jives  the  following  ancedote  in  his  kihiiil : “ A 
“ man  of  the  trilte  of  Kitraish,  whose  name  was  not  mentioned  to  me,  made  a 
“relation  whieh  I here  give: — 1 usi*d  t»i  sit  in  eonnwiny  with  Said  Ihn  al- 
“ Musaiyah  'rol.  I.  p.  508  , and  he  asked  me  one  day  who  were  my  maternal 
“ uncles?  to  whieh  I replied  that  my  mother  was  a slave-girl.  It  seemed  to 
“ me  that  this  answer  diminished  his  re(;aitl  for  tne,  hut  I waile*i  for  some  time, 
“ and  Salim,  the  son  of  Alxl  Allah,  the  son  of  Omar  Ihn  al-Khattiih  entered.  AN  hen 
“ he  withdrew,  1 said  : ‘ Pray,  sir,  who  is  that  ?' — ‘Go<k1  G<h1  !’  exclaimed  he, 
“ ‘ how  is  it  possible  tliat  you  do  not  know  so  etnincnl  a person  of  your  own 
“ trihe?  why,  that  is  S:\lim,  the  son  of  Ahd  Allah,  the  son  of  Omar  Ihn  al-Khat- 
“ lah.’ — ‘ And  who,’  said  1,  ‘was  his  mother?’  — ‘A  slavts^jirl,’  was  his  reply. 
“ Then  came  in  K.vsim,  the  son  of  Muhammad  Ihn  Alii  Jlakr,  who  sat  down  for 
“ some  time  and  then  retired.  ‘ Pray,  sir,’  said  I,  ‘who  is  that'.*’  — ‘ How!’ 
“ exclaimed  he,  ‘you  do  not  know  so  eminent  a person  of  your  own  fainilv? 
“ how  very  strange!  why,  that  is  al-Kasim  the  son  of  Muhammad  Ihn  Ahi 
“ Bakr  as-Siddik.’ — ‘And  who,’  said  I,  ‘was  his  mother?’ — ‘A  slave  girl.’ 
“ 1 waited  yet  longer,  and  Ali,  the  son  of  al-llusiiin,  the  son  of  Ali  Ihn  Talih  cn- 
“ tered.  AA'hcn  he  went  away,  I said  to  Ihn  al-Mnsaiyah  ; ‘ Pray,  sir,  who  is 
“ that  ?' — ‘ That  is  a person,’  replied  he,  ‘ whom  it  is  impossible  for  a Muslim 
“ not  to  know;  that  is  .Mi,  the  son  of  al-lliisaiii,  the  son  of  Ali  Ihn  Ahi  Talih!’ 
“ — ‘ Who  was  his  mother?’  said  I. — ‘ A slave-girl  !’  he  i-eplied.  On  this  I 
“ addressed  him  in  these  terms:  ‘ I remarked,  sir,  that  your  regard  for  me  was 
“ lessened  when  you  learned  that  my  motJier  was  a slave-girl ; hut  do  not  these 
“ (lersons  resemhle  me  in  the  same  resiKs-t  ?’  From  that  moment  1 aeiptired 
“ increased  favour  in  the  sight  of  al-Musaiyah.” — The  people  of  Medina  had  a 
dislike  to  taking  conciihines,  hut  their  feelings  on  this  point  were  com|iletely 
changed  when  Ali,  the  son  of  al-lliisain,  al-Kasim  the  son  of  Muhammad,  and 
Siilim  the  son  of  AImI  Allah  grew  up  and  surpassed  every  [wrson  in  the  city  hy 
their  piety  and  their  knowledge  of  the  law. — Ihn  Kutaiha  mentions,  in  his  KiliUi 
ol-Madrif,  that  Zain  al-.\M>idin’s  motlier  was  a native  of  Sind  and  that  her  name 
was  Sulafa;  otliers  however  call  her  Ghazala,  and  God  knows  best  which  is  right. 
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— Zain  al-.4nl)i(liii  was  most  atlenliTe  to  his  ninlher,  and  it  was  said  to  him  : 

“ You  an-  ffi-taiiily  a most  dniirul  son,  hnt  why  do  we  not  see  you  eat  out  of 
“the  same  dish  with  her?”  To  whirli  he  replied:  “ Ik-cause  I should  he 
“ afraid  that  in  slrelchinf;  forth  my  hand  to  take  a morsel,  that  morsel  might 
“ lx-  one  on  whirh  she  ha<l  already  east  her  eyes;  and  I should  have  thus  com- 
“ mitted  an  nndutiful  act.”  The  story  of  Ahu  'l-Mikhassh  with  his  son  (2)  is 
quite  the  contrary  of  the  fon-going,  for  he  said  : “ I had  a daughter  who  sat  at 
“ table  with  me,  and  put  forth  a hand  like  a hunch  of  dates,  joined  to  an  arm 
“ ~'long  anil  irhiti’}  like  the  crown-hud  of  the  palm-tree,  and  she  never  cast  her 
“ eyes  on  a good  morsel  without  olTering  it  to  me.  I found  a husband  for  her, 

“ and  I had  after  that  a son  who  sat  with  me  at  table,  and  put  forth  a hand 
“ broad  and  black)  like  the  scale  (3j  of  a palm-tree,  Joined  to  an  arm  like  the 
“ cross  post  of  a tent-frame;  and,  by  Allah  ! he  never  cast  his  eyes  on  a nice 
“ hit,  but  his  hand  had  already  seized  it.” — Ibn  Kutailta  says  in  his  Ai{d6  «/- 
Madrif  tliat  on  the  death  of  Zain  al-Auhidin’s  fattier,  his  mother  married  Zii- 
liaid  (4),  his  father's  mairla,  and  he  himself  enfranchised  one  of  his  slave-girls 
and  married  her.  This  conduct  drew  upon  him  a letter  of  reproaches  from 
.Vbd  al-Malik  Ibn  Marwan,  but  he  replied  to  it  in  these  words  : “ Ve  have  in  the  444 
“ apontle  of  God  an  excellent  example  (5),  and  he  manumitted  and  married  Safiya 
“ the  daughter  of  Iluaiya  Ihn  Akhtab;  he  manumitted  also  Zaid  Ibn  H^ritha 
“ and  gave  him  in  marriage  Zainab  Bint  Jahsh,  llic  daughter  of  his  paternal 
“ aunt.” — The  merits  and  execlleneies  of  Zain  al-A.ibidin  are  beyond  enume- 
ration. He  was  born  on  a Friday,  in  one  of  the  months  of  A.  H.  .38  (A.  D. 
658-9} ; he  died  at  Medina,  A.  II.  94  fA.  D.  712-3),  some  say  96  [or  92],  and 
was  interred  in  the  cemetery  of  al-Raki,  in  the  tomb  of  his  uncle  al-Hasan  Ibn 
Ali.  The  mausoleum  in  which  they  are  deposited  contains  also  the  tomb  of 
akAbbas. 


il)  This  it  in  contndkAion  nilb  Ibo  KhAllikIn’t  omd  ilalemeni. 

(5)  Read  am! 

1,3.1  What  U mum  bj  tb«  tr<i2>  of  the  palm-tree  it  the  broad  etcretceDCe  on  the  trunk  to  which  the  stem 
of  the  leaf  was  attached,  and  which  remaint  when  the  leaf  falls  off. 

(4)  Read  in  the  printed  teit  ^ 'j*. 

(8)  Koran,  turat  33,  verte  St. 
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ALI  AR-RIDA. 

Abii  'l-Hasan  Ali  ar-Ri<la  'I),  the  son  of  Musa  al-Kaziin,  llie  son  of  Jaafar 
as-Sa<lik,  the  son  of  Muhaminail  al-Rakir,  tlie  son  of  Ali  Zain  al-Aaliiclin,  liini 
wliose  life  has  been  jusl  Riven,  is  <-onsi(leicd  by  • thnt  mt  of  thi'  Shiitn  mllril) 
ibe  linamiles  as  one  of  ibe  twelve  imams.  Al-M.aniun  married  bim  to  bis 
daiiRbter  0mm  Habib,  and  having  nominated  bim  successor  to  the  klialifato, 
he  caused  his  name  to  be  inscribed  o*  such)  on  the  gold  and  silver  coinage.  In 
executing  this  resolution,  al-Mamiin  proceeded  in  the  following  manner : When 
in  the  city  of  Marw,  he  bad  a census  taken  of  all  the  male  and  female  descend- 
ants of  al-Abbas,  and  found  that  their  numlwr  was  thirty-three  thousand,  old 
and  young  (‘2).  He  then  sent  fur  Ali  (ar-IUila',  and  having  grantisl  him  a most 
honourable  reception,  he  convoked  the  prinri|tal  onTicei-s  of  the  empire  and  in- 
forimxl  them  that,  after  examining  throughout  the  descendants  of  al-Abbas  and 
those  of  Ali  Ibn  Abi  TMib,  he  did  not  find  amongst  tliem  a more  excellent 
person  than  \\i  far-Jiula  , nor  one  better  entitled  to  the  empire.  He  then  de- 
clared him  his  successor,  and  ordered  the  black  standards  and  livery  (of  the  Abhd- 
nile»  to  be  supprc'ssed.  M’hen  intelligence  of  these  proceedings  reached  those 
descendants  of  al-AbIxas  who  were  in  Irak,  they  felt  that  resolute  measures 
were  necessary  to  prevent  the  supreme  authority  fi-om  [tassing  out  of  the  hands 
of  their  family,  and  they  in  consequcBce  pronounced  the  dc]K»sition  of  al-Ala- 
mun  and  took  the  oath  of  fealty  to  his  uncle,  Ibrahim  Ihn  al-Mahdi,  whom  they 
declared  khalif.  This  event  took  place  on  Thursday,  the  5th  of  Muharram, 
A.  H.  ‘20‘2  (25th  July,  A.  D.  817);  some  say,  however,  that  it  occurred  in  A.  H. 
20.1.  It  would  he  too  long  to  relate  the  [>articulais  of  this  event,  the  results  of 
which  are  well  known;  we  have  besides  given  a summary  sketch  of  them  in  the 
life  of  Ibrahim  Ibn  al-Mahdi  vol.  I.  p.  17).  Ali  ar-Rida  was  born  at  Medina, 
on  a Friday,  in  the  year  153  (A.  D.  770),  hut  this  is  contradicted  by  other 
statements,  which  place  his  birth  in  II.  151,  on  the  7lh  or  8th  of  Shawwal, 
or  on  the  6th  of  that  month.  He  died  in  the  city  of  Tus  on  the  last  day  of 
Safar,  A.  H.  202  (September,  A.  D.  817),  or,  according  to  others,  on  the  5th  of 
7m  ’l-IIijja,  or  the  1.3th  of  Zu  l-Kaada,  A.  II.  203  (May,  A.  D.  819).  Al- 
Mamiin  said  the  funeral  service  over  him  and  had  him  buried  near  the  tomb  of 
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his  own  fatluT  .-ir-Rasliid.  Ills  doalli  was  caused  hy  catinj;  too  many  grapes; 
hut  some  allrihnie  it.  to  a slow  poison.  It  is  of  him  that  Abii  Nnwas  speaks 
in  the  followinf*  lines : 

People  said  to  me:  “ A’nu  are  the  ablest  of  all  men  in  the  various  styles  of  noble 
*•  discourse ; your  eulogies,  eipresseil  in  admirable  verse,  are  a blossom  filling  the 
“ hand  of  him  who  culls  it  w ith  a fruit  of  pearls.  AVhy  then  have  you  neglected  to  ce- 
“ lebrale  the  son  of  Mdsa  and  extol  the  noble  qualities  united  in  his  person  !"  My 
answer  was:  *'  I am  unable  to  utter  praises  suited  to  the  merits  of  an  iniAm  to  whose 
“ father  [Ike  angel)  Gabriel  acted  as  a servant  {31." 

He  coni|Kised  these  verses  Iteeause  one  of  his  companions  had  said  to  him  : “ 1 
“ never  saw  a more  shameless  fellow  than  you;  there  is  not  a sort  of  wine  nor 
“ beast  of  chase  but  you  have  made  some  verses  on  it;  and  here  is  ,\li  ibn  Musa 
“ ar-Rida,  living  in  your  own  time,  and  yet  you  have  never  noticed  him.”  To 
this  Abu  Nuwas  replied:  “By  .\llah!  my  silence  has  no  other  motive  than  44i> 
“ the  respect  I hear  him;  it  befits  not  a person  of  my  rank  to  compose  verses  on 
“ a man  like  him.”  Some  time  after  this,  he  recited  tlie  piece  here  given. 

The  following  lines  were  pronounced  hy  him  also  in  praise  of  ar-Rida,  (4)  (and 
mention  is  made  of  the  circumstance  (by  Ibn  al-Jauzi'  in  the  Shuzih  al-OkM 
under  tlie  year  ‘201  or  202. ; 

The  immaculate  {detrendanlt  of  dli,)  the  pure  of  heart!  whenever  their  name  if  pnv- 
nounced,  benedictions  accompany  it.  He  whose  descent  you  cannot  trace  up  to  Ali, 
has  no  title  to  boast  of  ancient  ancestry.  When  God  created  and  established  the 
world,  he  made  you  pure,  O mortals!  and  chose  you  for  his  own;  but  you  (toiu  of  Alit) 
are  the  noblest  of  mankind ; it  is  you  who  possess  the  knowledge  of  [God'i)  book  and  of 
the  meaning  conveyed  by  its  toraii  (5). 

Al-Mamun  said  one  day  to  Ali  Ibn  Musa:  “ What  do  your  brethren  say  of 
“ our  grandfather  al-Abbas  Ibn  AImI  al-Muttalib  — “ That,”  replied  Ali, 

“ which  they  ought  to  say  of  a man  (to  highly  favoured)  that,  when  God  inqiosed 
“ on  his  creatures  obedience  to  tlie  Prophet,  He  prescrilied  to  tlie  Prophet  the 
“ duty  of  obedience  towards  him  (G).”  On  receiving  this  answer,  al-Mamdn 
ordered  him  a present  of  one  million  of  dirhims.  His  brother  Zaid  Ibn  Musa 
having  revolted  at  Basra  against  al-Mamun  and  given  the  inhabitants  a prey  to 
violence  and  rapine,  this  khalif  sent  Ali  Ibn  Miisa  to  turn  him  from  his  evil 
courses.  On  meeting  hint  Ali  said:  “ W'oe  be  to  thee,  0 Zaid!  tliou  hast 
“ treated  the  Moslims  of  Basra  most  cruelly,  and  yet  thou  callest  Uiysclf  a son 
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“of  Fatima,  the  daughter  of  the  Proplict.  By  Allah!  the  Prophet  himself  is 
“ thy  greatest  foe.  Know  that  he  who  pretends  to  derive  honourahle  ipialities 
“ from  God’s  Prophet,  should  manifest  the  same  to  others  (7).”  When  this 
diseoursc  was  related  to  al-Mamun,  he  hurst  into  tears  and  exelaimc«l ; “ It  is 
“ thus  that  all  the  memlH-rs  of  the  Prophet's  family  should  he!”  Thd  last 
words  of  AH  Ihn  Musa’s  reprimaiul  eonvev  an  idea  which  he  had  Iwrrowed  from 
a saying  of  Zain  al-AM)idin's  (him  whose  life  has  heen  just  given).  That  imam 
always  travelled  incognito,  and  when  asked  his  motive,  he  replied:  “ I detest 
“ assuming  the  qualities  to  which  mv  descent  fmm  the  Prophet  entitles  me, 
“ when  I cannot  manifest  them  to  others.” 


(f>  Af^Riiia  »ignine«  thr  aerfptfd,  thf  pt0asing.  ThU  nurntnif  was  Kivfn  to  him  b;  al-MAmho  on  Dooii> 
uiiting  him  iucrrt«or  to  the  empire.  Abfi  ‘t-FedA  My<  that  the  fUll  title  wa»:  ar-Aitfa  min  Aal  Mukant~ 
mad,  atbich  Rei&ke  has  rendered  by  rommunifria  votia  eleriu*  vir  ds  gtntilitate  Mahamm»di$,  but  I beliese 
it  to  mean  areepriaiimttJ  aputl  Ornm  rir  dt  gentilitaU  Aluhammrdii. 

(S)  ThU  seems  to  be  an  exaggeration. 

0)  The  poet  neaDf  the  imim't  forefather  Muhammad,  to  whom  Gabriel  was  sent  with  the  different  passages 
of  the  Koran. 

(4)  The  phrase  which  follows  U written  in  the  margin  of  the  autografdi.  but  has  been  scored  out. 

(5)  Some  of  the  Shiite  sects  believe  that  every  verse  of  the  Koran  has  not  only  a literal,  but  a hidden 

meaning;  which  last  is  known  to  their  irolm  alone.  * 

i6)  ThU  precept  U not  in  the  Koran.  The  author  of  the  Majmd  at-Ahbdh  (MS.  fonds  St  Germain,  No.  131} 
states,  in  hi.s  life  of  al-.4bbAs.  that  the  Prophet  treated  him  with  the  deference  and  respect  due  to  a parent 

\71  Uterally:  **Ile  that  takes  by  the  Prophet  should  give  by  him.'' 


ABU  'L-IIASAN  AUASKARI. 

Abu  'I-IIasan  All  al-Askari,  siirnamed  al-PIadi  [the  director),  and  held  by  the 
tmdmite  Shiites  as  one  of  the  twelve  imams,  was  the  son  of  Muhammad  al-Jawad 
and  the  grandson  of  Ali  ar-Rida;  having  just  given  the  life  of  the  latier,  it  is 
unnecessary  for  us  to  trace  up  the  genealogy  fartlier  To*  it  trill  be  found  there'. 
Secret  information  having  hern  given  to  al-Mutawakkil  that  this  imam  had  a 
quantity  of  arms,  books,  and  other  objects  for  the  use  of  his  followers  concealetl 
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in  liis  house,  and  beiii)]  induced  liy  inalieious  reports  to  Ix-Iiere  lhat  he  aspired 
lo  tlie  empire,  he  sent  one  night  some  soldiers  of  the  Turkish  guard  to  break 
iu  on  liim  when  he  least  expected  such  a visit.  They  found  him  quite  alone 
and  locked  up  in  his  room,  clothed  in  a hair-shirt,  his  head  covered  with  a 
woollen  cloak,  and  turned  with  his  face  in  the  direction  of  Mckka ; chanting, 
in  this  attitude,  some  verses  of  the  Koran  expressive  of  God's  promises  and 
threats,  and  having  no  other  carpel  between  him  and  the  earth  than  sand  and , 
gravel,  lie  was  carried  olT  in  that  attire  and  brought,  in  the  depth  of  the 
night,  IxTore  al-Mulawakkil,  who  was  then  engaged  in  drinking  wine.  On 
seeing  him,  the  khalif  received  him  with  res|H.'el,  and  being  informed  lhat  no- 
thing had  Ix-on  found  in  his  house  lo  justify  Uie  suspicions  east  upon  him,  he 
seated  him  by  bis  side  and  offered  him  the  goblet  which  he  held  in  his  hand. 

“ Commander  of  the  faithful !”  said  Abi'i  '1-Hasan,  ‘‘  a liquor  such  as  tliat  was 
“ never  yet  combined  with  my  flesh  and  blotKl ; dispense  me  therefore  from 
“ taking  it.”  The  khalif  acceded  to  his  request  and  then  asktd  him  to  repeat 
some  vers<‘s  which  might  amuse  him.  Abu  '1-Hasan  replied  that  he  knew  bv 
heart  very  little  poelrv ; but  al-Mulawakkil  having  insisted,  he  recited  these  > 
lines : 


They  passed  the  night  on  the  summits  of  the  mountains,  protected  by  valiant  warriors, 
but  their  place  of  refuge  availed  them  not.  After  all  their  pomp  and  power,  they  had  410 
to  descend  from  their  lofty  fortresses  lo  the  custody  of  the  tomb.  O what  a dreadhil 
change  1 T'heir  graves  had  already  received  them  when  a voice  was  heard  exclaiming: 

“ Where  are  the  thrones,  the  crowns,  and  the  robes  of  state  ? where  are  now  the  faces  once 
“ so  delicate,  which  were  shaded  by  veils  and  protected  by  the  curtains  of  the  audience- 
“ hall  (1)!” — To  this  demand,  the  tomb  gave  answer  sufficient:  “The  worms,"  it  said, 

“ arc  now  revelling  upon  those  faces;  long  had  these  men  been  eating  and  drinking, 

“ but  now  they  are  eaten  in  their  tuni," 

Every  person  present  was  fdled  with  apprehension  for  Abu  'l-IIasan  Ali’s  safetv; 
they  feared  that  al-Mulawakkil,  in  the  first  hurst  of  indignation,  would  have 
vented  his  wrath  upon  him;  but  they  perceived  the  khalif  wee|)ing  hittcrlv,  the 
tears  trickling  down  his  Ix-ard,  and  all  the  assembly  wept  with  him.  Al-Mula- 
wakkil then  ordered  the  wine  to  be  removed,  after  which  he  said  : “ Tell  me  I 
“ Abii '1-Hasan ! are  you  in  debt'?” — “Yes,"  replied  the  other,  “1  owe  four 
“ thousand  dinars.”  The  khalif  oitlered  that  sum  to  l>e  given  him,  and  sent  him 
home  with  marks  of  tlic  highest  res|K^cl. — Abii '1-Hasan  was  born  at  .Medina,  A.H. 
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214,  on  Sunday,  the  13lh  of  Rajah  (Sepi.  A.  D.  829);  others  say  on  the  day  of 
Arafa  (the  9lb  of  ZA  'l-llijja'  -,  some  pei'sons  again  plaee  his  liirlh  in  the  year  213. 
Al-Mutawakkil  was  at  lengih  indneed,  hv  the  nnnieroiis  nnfavoiirahle  aeeoiints 
W'hieh  he  received  of  Al>u  'l-Hasan's  eondiiel,  to  have  him  taken  from  Medina 
and  s<‘nl  to  Sari^man-raa.  Tliis  town  was  also  called  fll-.l*kar  Ihe  army),  Ik*- 
cause  al-Motasim,  the  prince  who  built  it,  removed  his  army  (from  Bayhdail)  to 
that  station.  It  was  on  account  of  his  residence  there  that  Abu  'l-llasan  was 
suruamed  al-Atkari.  He  passed  twenty  years  and  nine  months  at  that  place, 
and  he  died  there  on  Monday,  the  24tli  of  the  latter  Jiimiida,  A. II.  254  i June, 
A.  D.  808).  Others  place  his  death  on  the  2.5lh  or  on  the  4th  of  that  month  ; 
some  again  say  that  he  died  on  the  3rd  of  Rajah  of  the  year  just  mentioned, 
lie  was  interred  in  the  house  where  he  dwelt. 


(1)  When  the  sovereign  gave  audience,  one  or  more  curtains  were  always  drawn  between  him  and  the 
public.  In  old  limes,  the  number  of  curtains  was  sesen,  and  they  were  placed  at  some  distance  from  each 
other. 


ALl  IBN  ARD  ALLAH  IBN  AL-ABBAS. 

Ahu  Muhammad  Ali  Ibn  Abd  Allah  Ihn  al-Ahh.is  Ihn  Ahd  al-Muttalih  Ihn 
Hashim  al-Ilashimi,  grandfather  to  the  khalifs  as-Saflah  and  al-Mansur,  was 
the  youngest  son  of  his  father.  Distinguished  for  the  eminence  of  his  rank, 
the  nobleness  of  his  descent,  and  his  talent  as  an  elegant  speaker,  he  was  equally 
conspicuous  for  his  beauty,  wherein  he  surpassed  every  other  member  of  the 
tribe  of  Koraish.  “ He  |X)ssessed  five  hundixd  olive-trees,  and  he  said  everv 
“ day  a prayer  of  two  rakas  at  the  foot  of  each  : he  was  called  ZA  'th-Tha- 
“ fiiAl.'’ — So  says  al-Miibarrad  in  his  KAmil,  hut  the  hilf:  Ahu  '1-Faraj  Ibn  al- 
Jauzi  states,  in  his  KMb  al-AlkAlt,  that  the  person  who  Ixire  this  surname  was 
Ali  Ihn  al-Husain  : Zain  al-Aahidin)  and  that  he  was  so  denominated  because  he 
prayed  one  thousand  rakas  every  day,  so  that  callosilifs  (ihafiiKU  were  formed  on 
his  knees  like  those  on  the  limbs  of  camels. — It  is  related  that  Ali  Ibn  Abi  Talib 
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missed  Ibii  Abbas  one  day  at  the  j>rayer  of  noon  and  asked  the  persons  present 
what  could  be  his  motive  for  staying  away ; tlicy  replied  that  a son  was  lx>rn  to 
him,  and  when  the  prayer  W'as  over,  Ali  said  : “ Let  us  go  and  see  him."  On 
entering,  he  eongratulalcd  Ibn  Abbas  and  then  said : “ I thank  the  Giver  and 
“ mayest  thou  find  a blessing  in  the  gift!  what  name  has  he  received  from  you  ?” 

— “W  ould  it  be  right  for  me,”  replied  Ibn  Abbas,  “ to  give  him  a name  and  not 
“ wail  till  thou  shunldst  do  it  ?”  Ali  then  told  them  to  bring  the  child,  and 
liaving  taken  it  in  ins  arm,  he  chewed  a dale  and  rubbed  the  roof  of  its  mouth 
with  it  1);  he  tlien  handed  it  to  the  father,  saying : “Here!  lake  it,  Abik  ’1-Am- 
“ lak  (2);  1 give  it  .I/i  for  a name  and  AM  'l-llasan  for  a suniame.” — When 
Moawia  got  possession  of  the  khalifate,  he  said  to  Ibn  Abbas : “ ?ionc  of  your 
“ family  should  bear  tiie  same  name  and  surname  as  that  man ; 1 shall  call  the 
“ child  AM  Muhammad." — This  appellation  then  became  current  as  his  sur- 
name.— It  is  al-Mubarrad  who  relates  this  anecdote  in  his  Kdmii,  but  the  hdfiz 
Abu  Noaim  says  in  his  Hilyat  al-Awlid:  “When  Ali  Ibn  Abd  Allah  went  to  see 
“ Abd  al-Malik  Ibn  Marwan,  that  klialif  said  to  him;  ‘Change  thy  name  and 
“ thy  surname,  for  I cannot  bear  to  hear  them  pronounced.’  The  other  re- 
“ plied  : ‘As  for  the  name,  no;  but  as  for  the  surname,  give  me  that  of  Abd 
“ Muhammad.’  It  was  thus  that  his  surname  was  changed.” — I must  observe 
lliat  AIkI  al-Malik’s  motive  in  speaking  so  was  the  hatred  which  he  l>ore  to  Ali 
Ibn  Abi  Talib,  and  this  was  so  excc;ssivc  that  he  could  not  endure  to  hear  his  447 
name  and  surname  pronounced.  Al-Wakidi  says  that  Abd  Muhammad  was 
bom  on  the  night  in  which  Ali  was  murdered  (astalmirfit  in  eonlradirlion  to  that 
made  by  al-Mubarrad),  and  God  alone  knoweth  the  truth. — Al-Mubarrad  says 
also  (3):  “Ali(/frn  Abd  Allah)  was  flogged  twice,  and,  each  time,  by  the  order 
“of  al-Walid  Ibn  Alxi  al-Malik.  The  first  time  was  for  having  marrietl  Lu- 
“ baba  (4;,  the  daughter  of  Alxl  Allah  Ibn  Jaafar  Ibn  Abi  Talib.  She  had  been 
“ already  married  to  Abd  Malik,  but  one  day  he  took  a bite  out  of  an  apple  and 
“ handed  her  the  rest.  Now,  as  ho  had  a bad  breath,  she  called  for  a knife, 

“ and  l>cing  asked  by  him  what  she  wanted  to  do  with  it,  she  replied  : ‘To  cut 
“ off  tlic  part  of  the  apple  which  is  S]Hiiled.’  He  immediately  divorced  her,  and 
“ she  was  taken  in  marriage  by  this  Ali  Ibn  Abd  Allah.  In  consequence  of  this, 
“al-Walid  flogged  him,  saying:  ‘Ah!  you  mean  to  degrade  the  khalifs  by 
“ marrying  their  mothers.’  (For  it  was  a motive  of  this  kind  which  led  Mar- 
voL.  It.  28 
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“ wan  Ihn  al-Hakam  (ai- iro/Wi  gramlfalhcr)  lo  marry  (lie  moihcr  of  Khalid, 
“ ihc  son  of  Vazid,  llic  son  of  Moawia.)  Ali  Ihn  Abd  Allah  it'pUcd  : ‘ Mv 
“ intcnlion  was  lo  qnil  this  lown;  and,  as  1 am  her  cousin,  I married  licr  to  l>e 
“ her  proteclor.’  ” — Others  say  that  Alxl  al-Malik  married  Ijihhaiia,  the  daugh- 
ter of  AIhI  Allah  Ihn  Jaafar,  and  as  he  had  a had  breath,  she  suggested  to  him 
tlic  propriety  of  using  a tiHilIi-hrush.  He  look  her  advice,  hut  divorced  her. 
She  then  Ix'came  the  wife  of  Ali  Ihn  Ahd  Allah  Ihn  Ahivas,  who  was  liald  and 
always  woix‘  a skull-cap;  Al>d  al-Malik  then  sent  a girl  lo  pull  off  his  cap  un- 
awan's  and  thus  exfx>se  his  baldness  lo  Liihhana,  witli  whom  he  was  sitting. 
On  this  Luhhana  said:  “1  like  a bald  llushimite  liettcr  than  a foul-hrcaihcd 
“ Omaivide.” — Relative  to  the  second  flogging  which  Ali  Ihn  AIkI  .Allah  re- 
ceived, we  shall  give  a ndatJon  of  it  furnished  hy  AhA  .\1h1  Allali  Muliammad 
Ihn  Shiijiia,  and  which  was  headed  willi  tlic  names  of  the  persons  through  whom 
it  had  successively  passed  down  till  he  receiveti  it;  the  nariator  says:  “I  one 
“ day  saw  Ali  Ihii  Alxl  Allah  flogged  with  a whip,  and  (taraded  about  on  a camel, 
“ with  his  face  towards  the  tail, whilst  a crier  proclaimed  : ‘ This  is  Ali  Ihn  Abd 
“ Allah  the  Liar.’  On  this,  I went  up  to  him  and  said ; ‘ V\  hat  is  the  reason  of 
“ tlieir  calling  you  a liar.'  and  he  answered;  ‘Thev  were  told  that  I had  de- 
“ dared  that  Uie  sovereign  authority  would  be  exercised  later  by  my  two  sons  ; 
“ and,  by  Allah  ! their  descendants  shall  continue  to  hold  it  till  they  be  mas- 
“ leied  hy  their  own  slaves;  a small-eyed  race,  with  broad  faces  like  doiibly- 
“ strengtliened  shields  (5}.’  ” Ihn  al-Kalhi  says,  in  his  Jamharat  an-Nisab,  that 
the  person  who  presided  at  the  flogging  of  Ali  Ibn  Altd  Allah  Ibn  al-.Abbas  was 
Kultlium  Ibn  lyad  Ibn  Wahwah  Ibn  Kushair  Ibn  al-Aawar  Ihn  Kushair,  the 
commander  of  the  khalif  al-VValid  Ihn  AIkI  al-Alalik’s  {wlice  guaids  : he  after- 
wards governed  iS'orth  Africa  in  the  name  of  Hisham  Ibn  AIkI  al-Malik,  and  he 
was  slain  in  that  province  (G). — Another  author  mentions  that  Kulthum  was  slain 
in  the  month  of  Zu  'l-llijja,A.ll.  123  Oct.-Nov.  A.D.  741 }. — “Ali  Ibn  Alid  .Allah,” 
says  a narrator,  “ went  witli  his  two  grandsons,  the  (future  klialifs  as-Saflah  and 
“ al-Mansur,  into  the  pi-esenee  of  Sulaim.an  Ibn  AImI  al-Malik” — tliis  is  a mis- 
take ; it  was  with  Hisham  Ihn  Abd  al-Malik  that  the  ciieumstancc  oecuircd — 
“ and  that  khalif  made  room  for  him  on  his  throne,  showed  him  great  kindness 
“ and  asked  him  what  he  nxjuired.  Ali  answered  ; ‘lam  thirty  thousand  dir- 
“ hims  in  debt;’  on  which  the  khalif  gave  oixlers  to  pay  the  sum  fur  him.  He 
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“ llicn  said  : ‘ You  will  rwoinmciid  dial  iiiy  two  boys  be  well  treated.’  The 
“ khalif  gave  oixlers  to  that  elTeet,  and  Ali  thanked  him  and  said  : ‘You  and 
“ thev  are  relations  by  hlixal.’  When  Ali  turned  to  withdraw,  llisham  said  to 
“ the  romjiany:  ‘That  shaikh  has  grown  old  and  has  fallen  into  dotage;  he  says 
“ tliat  the  authority  which  we  exercise  will  pass  into  the  hands  of  his  children.' 

“ Those  words  were  overheaixl  by  Ali,  who  exclaimed  : ‘ And  so  it  shall  l>e,  by 
“ Allah!  these  two  shall  reign.’  ” — .Yli  was  held  in  the  highest  respect  hy  the 
people  of  Hijaz : llisham  llm  Sulaim.an  aUMakhzuni  related  on  this  subject 
as  follows  ; “ XYlicncvcr  .\li  Ibn  .Abd  .Allah  came  to  .Afekka  to  perform  the  pil- 
“ grimage  or  to  visit  the  temple,  the  Koraish  suspended  the  assemblies  which 
“ they  held  in  the  Sacred  Mosque  and  deserted  the  places  where  public  lessons 
“ were  usually  given,  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  him  company  and  giving  him  a 
“ mark  of  the  profound  respect  and  veneration  which  they  Itorc  him  : when  he 
“ sat  down,  they  sat  down  ; when  he  stood  up,  they  stood  up  ; and  when  he 
“ walked,  they  all  crowded  around  him  and  walked  with  him.  This  they  conti- 
“ nued  to  do  till  he  left  the  Sacred  Territon'.”  lie  was  of  a fair  complexion, 
large  in  body,  and  wore  a long  beard.  His  feet  were  so  large,  that  he  could  4411 
find  no  shoes  or  boots  to  fit  him,  unless  thev  were  made  on  purpose  by  his 
orders,  lie  was  so  extremely  tall,  that  when  he  performed  the  circuits  around 
the  Temple  on  foot,  with  the  rest  of  the  people  about  him,  he  seemed  to  be  on 
horseback.  Yet,  tall  as  he  was,  he  only  came  up  to  the  elbow  of  his  father  Abd 
Allah,  and  he  only  came  up  to  the  elbow  of  his  father  al-Abbas,  whose  stature 
was  surpassed,  in  an  equal  degree,  by  that  of  his  father  .Abd  al-Muttalib  (7). 

.An  old  woman  who  saw  Ali  Ibn  Abd  Allah  making  the  circuits  around  the 
Kaaba  and  surpassing  in  height  every  person  there,  asked  who  he  was,  and  being 
informed  that  he  was  Ali  Ibn  Allah,  the  grandson  of  al~.Ahhas,  she  c.xclaimed  ; 

“ There  is  no  god  but  God  ! people  would  doubt  my  memory,  were  I to  say  that 
“ I saw  al-Abhiis  going  round  this  sacred  House,  and  that  he  looked  like  a 
“ white  tent  i'8).”  All  this  is  mentioned  by  al-Muharrad  in  his  Kdiiiil ; be 
states  also  that  al-Ahhas  had  a powerful  voice,  and  that,  one  morning  at  day- 
break, a hostile  troop  having  come  down  U]M)n  tliem,  he  cried  out  as  loud  as  he 
could,  “The  enemy  ! to  arms  I”  and  that  every  pregnant  female  who  heard  him 
mi.scarried  (!>).  .Abii  Bakr  al-H:izimi  (10  says  in  his  ( ijmgraphkal)  work  con- 
taining the  list  of  those  names  which  arc  borne  hy  more  tlian  one  place,  under 
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Uie  letter  ghain,  where  he  notices  two  places  called  al-Ghdba : “ Al-Ahbas  Ihn 
“ Ahd  al-Muttalih  would  stand  on  Sala,  a hill  near  Medina,  and  call  to  his  slave- 
*•  lioys  at  al-Ghaba,  loud  enough  to  be  heard  by  them.  This  he  did  towards 
“ the  end  of  the  night;  and  there  are  eight  miles  between  Sala  and  al-Ghaba.” 
— Ali  Ibii  Ahd  Allah  died  at  as-Sharat,  A.H.  117  (A.D.  735),  aged  eighty  years. 
He  was  born,  according  to  al-Wakidi,  on  tlie  night  in  which  Ali  Ihn  Ahi  Talih 
was  murdered;  namely,  the  eve  of  Friday,  tlie  17lli  of  Ramadan,  A.H.  40 
(January,  A.  D.  GG1 ) ; but  other  dates  arc  assigned  to  his  hirth.  (He  sayt  alio 
that  Ali  Ibii  Ahd  Allah  died  A.  H.  118.  Another  historian  places  his  death  in 
the  month  of  Zii  '1-Kaada ; Khalifa  Ihn  Khaiyat,  in  A.  H.  114,  and  a fourth,  in 
A.  H.  110.  He  wore  his  hair  dyed  hlack,  and  his  son  Muhammad,  the  father  of 
as-Saflah  and  al-Mansiir,  dyed  his  red,  so  that  tlie  persons  who  did  not  know 
them,  mistook  one  for  the  other. — Ai-Shardl  is  a place  in  Syria,  on  the  road 
leading  from  Damascus  to  Medina ; it  is  situated  near  as-Shaubek,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  al-Balka  (11).  In  the  environs  lies  the  village  called  fd-Z/unuzima,  which 
was  the  property  of  this  Ali  and  of  his  children  during  the  reign  of  the  Omaiyide 
dynasty : as-Sallah  and  al-Mansiir  were  born  and  brought  up  there ; they  pro- 
ceeded from  thence  to  Kufa,  where,  as  is  well  known,  as-Sa(1ah  was  proclaimed 
khalif. — VV'e  shall  give  the  life  of  Muhammad,  the  son  of  Ali  Ihn  Abd  Allah. — 
At-Tabari  says,  in  his  Histor)',  that  al-Walid  Ihn  Alid  al-Malik  Ihn  Marwan  re- 
moved Ali  Ibn  Abd  Allah  Ihn  al-Abbas  from  Damascus  and  assigned  him  al- 
Humaima  as  a residence,  in  A.H.  95  (A.D.  713-4).  His  descendants  continued 
to  dwell  there  till  the  fall  of  the  Omaiyides,  and  he  had  upwards  of  twenty 
male  children  liorn  to  him  in  that  place. 


(I)  Mubaminad  did  llie  ume  «ith  Abd  Allab  Ibn  ai-Zubair,  and  Ibe  custom  was  hnpt  up  bj  pious  Uosiims. 

(3)  TbU  is  the  Snl  time  I And  this  surname  given  In  Ibn  Abbts. 

(3)  It  may  be  remarked  that,  tbroughoiil  tbu  article,  the  numerous  eitracts  from  al-Hubarrad's  Jtdni/  are 
either  silly  tables,  or  else  in  contradiction  with  the  statements  ut  other  authors. 

(4)  The  autograph  has  tjU. 

(5)  This  prophecy  was  probably  supposed  to  designate  the  Turkish  troops  in  the  service  of  tlie  khaiifs. 

S)  See  the  estract  from  aii-Nuwairi  given  by  me  in  the  Journal  Atialifut  for  November,  1841. 

i7)  Ibn  Kballlkan  has  borrowed  this  absurd  lie  from  al-Mubarrad.  It  may,  however,  be  founded  on  fact, 
as  eadi  of  these  persons  might  have  been  only  a boy  when  seen  at  the  side  of  his  father. 

[Si  It  must  be  recollected  that  the  ihrdm,  or  cloak,  worn  by  the  pilgrims  when  they  perform  the  circuits 
round  the  Kaaha,  is  of  while  wool. 
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Tbb  niy  be  (nie,  bai  it  was  rmtber  through  fear  of  (be  enemy  than  from  the  loudueu  of  al*Abbli‘i 

Toke; 

(lO'i  Hil  life  i«  given  hy  Ibn  Khallikin. 

(11>  In  Bergheus’  mop  of  Syria,  oa-SAardt  or  SrAero,  as  be  wriles  it,  U placed  between  Akaba  and  Petra, 
in  la(.  fC,  and  long.  33*  SO*  E.  from  Paris. 


THE  KADI  ABU  ’L-HASAN  AL-JURJANl. 

The  kadi  Abu  'I-Hasan  Ali  Ibn  Alxl  al-Aziz  al-Jurjani  was  a doi'tor  of  the  seel 
of  as-Sliafi,  an  clef'ant  scholar  and  a poet.  The  thaikh  AbA  Ishak  as-Shirazi 
mentions  him  in  the  Tabakdt  al-Fokdha  (biographical  dictionary  of  juriicomidU', 
and  remarks  that  his  poetical  works  have  been  collected  into  a diwdn.  It  was 
the  kadi  'l-Juijani  who  composed  these  lines  : 

They  said  to  me:  “You  arc  full  of  backwardness;"  {ichg  not  etUbralt  Iht  prauet  of 
the  great  f)  They  might  have  seen,  however,  that  I was  a man  who  shunned  a station 
in  which  dishonour  had  been  his  lot. 

The  piece  which  contains  this  verse  is  of  great  length,  and  so  well  known 
that  it  is  needless  to  give  it  here. — Alh-Thaalibi  speaks  of  him  in  these  terms  in 
the  Vallina:  “ He  was  tlie  pearl  of  tlie  age,  the  wonder  of  the  world,  the  pupil  .ny 
“ of  the  eye  of  science,  the  pinnacle  of  tlic  diadem  of  the  Irelles-lettres,  and  the 
“ cavalier  of  the  army  of  poetry.  To  a penmanship  like  that  of  Ihn  Mukla,  he 
“ united  the  prosc^style  of  al-J^iiz  and  tlie  poetic  talent  of  al-Rohlori.  In  his 
“ voiith  he  acted  as  the  lieutenant  of  al-Kliidr  (1 },  journeying  throughout  the 
“ earth  and  travelling  to  the  provinces  of  Irak,  Syria,  and  elsewhere;  during 
“ which  expeditions  he  acquired  such  a stock  of  varied  information  and  instruc- 
“ tion,  as  rendered  him  a beacon  in  the  regions  of  science,  and  in  learning, 

“ perfection  itself.”  He  then  gives  numerous  extracts  from  his  poetry,  and, 

“ amongst  others,  the  following  lines  : 

Thy  lover  is  tormented  by  his  passion ; let  him  experience  thy  kindness;  be  not  cruel, 
but  appreciate  his  merit,  for  he  is  the  last  [and  most  patient}  of  thy  lovers. 
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A distioli  expressing  a similar  thought  was  recited  to  me  hy  my  friend  Husam 
ad-din  Isa  Ihn  Sinjar  al-IIajiri,  of  whom  I shall  again  s[ieak.  It  was  composed 
hy  himself  and  runs  as  follows: 

O Ihoii  for  whose  cliei-ks  I should  give  my  eyes;  none  {of  Ihy  lorers)  have  kept  their 
plighted  faith  but  me;  let  me  implore  thee  to  show  me  a moment’s  kindness;  I am  the 
last  (and  most  palirnli  of  them  all. 

The  following  verses  are  by  al-Juijani  : 

They  told  me  to  employ  humility  as  a step  to  wealth,  but  they  knew  not  that  abasement 
is  (as  bad  as]  poverty.  There  arc  two  things  which  prohibit  me  from  riches;  my  honest 
pride  and  fortune’s  unkindiiess.  When  I am  told  that  wealth  is  within  my  reach,  I look 
and  perceive  that,  before  I attain  it,  I must  pass  through  stations  worse  llian  [>ovcrly 
itself. 

Bv  the  same  : 

They  told  me  to  roam  through  the  earth,  and  that  the  means  of  livelihood  are  always 
ample.  I replied:  They  are  ample,  but  to  reach  them  isdiflicult.  If  I have  not  in  the 
world  a ;;enerous  patron  to  assist  me  or  a profession  to  sup|>ort  me,  where  shall  I find  a 
means  of  livelihood  ? 

In  an  address  to  the  Stlhih  Ihn  Ahhad  (rol.  I.  p.  ho  says  : 

Let  us  not  blame  the  (portir)  ideas  which  you  rejerterl,  if  they  produce  no  effed 
when  brought  together.  All  originality  of  thought  was  engrossed  by  the  promptness  of 
vour  genius,  and  the  rarest  terms,  the  most  fleeting  modes  of  eipressioii,  became  fiiuii- 
iiar  to  your  mind.  So,  when  we  aim  at  originality,  we  can  only  find  ideas  stolen  from 
you  and  repeated  to  satiety. 


A piece  addressed  hy  him  to  the  vixir,  in  which  he  felicitates  him  on  his 
restoration  to  health,  contains  this  [lassage  : 

Must  every  day  renew  our  fears  for  the  cessation  of  noble  deeds  t — ileeds  which  cause 
all  noble  hearts  to  vibrate  with  sympathy  1 Thy  Itorly  received  a share  of  every  jier- 
fcction;  how  then  did  sickness  fall  to  its  lot?  When  the  soul  of  the  viiir  is  afflicted, 
the  souls  and  hearts  which  hold  their  life  from  his  are  filled  with  anguish.  By  .Mlah  ! 
I shall  never  look  with  pleasure  on  a beloved  face  whilst  the  face  of  the  viiir  is  ema- 
ciated by  sickness.  1 mistake;  that  extenuation  results  from  his  ardent  soul  inciting 
him  to  noble  rleeds.  Cease  then  to  grieve  because  that  sky  is  overcast;  it  will  soon 
Iregin  to  shed  (rffresAiny)  showers. 

1i$(i  By  the  same : 
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I never  enjoyed  ihc  pleasure  of  existence  except  when  at  home,  with  a book  for  my 
companion.  Nothing  is  dearer  to  me  than  science,  and  I desire  no  other  society.  Inter- 
course with  mankind  is  a degradation  and  Ihc  only  one;  avoid  the  world,  and  live  in 
honour  and  authority. 

Ilv  tlic  same  : 

Alas!  what  means  this  separation?  why  those  journeyings  forth  and  departures  with- 
out end?  AVhen  these  dear  friends  have  left  mo,  let  me  die;  I shall  then  have  obtained 
my  last  remaining  wish. 

He  composed  a great  quantity  of  poetry,  all  in  a simple  style,  and  he  wrote  a 
work  entitled  a/-H'n*ita,  etc.  • mediation  beltreen  al-Mutanabbi  and  bis  adversaries'', 
in  which  he  displayed  great  abilities,  v.ist  learning,  and  extensive  information. 
The  Hdkim  Abu  Ahd  Allah  Ibn  al-Bai  states,  in  his  history  of  the  eminent  men 
of  Nais.apnr,  that  he  died  in  that  city  on  the  last  day  of  Safar,  A.  H.  3GC  (Octo- 
ber, A.  D.  970),  St  the  age  of  seventy-six  years.  The  following  relation  is  fur- 
nished by  another  historian  : “ He  (al-Jiirjdni)  was  a man  of  strict  veracity ,-and 
“ his  conduct  as  a kadi  was  most  commendable;  when  he  arrived  at  Naisapdr 
“ witlt  his  brother  Muhammad,  in  Ute  year  .337  (A.  D.  948-9),  he  had  not 
“ reached  the  age  of  puberty.  They  both  took  lessons  from  the  different 
“ masters  there,  and  he  died,  in  the  post  of  grand-kadi,  at  Rai,  A.  H.  392 
“ (A.  D.  1001-2).  His  l>ody  was  transported  to  Jiirjfin  and  there  interred.” 
The  statement  of  the  Hdkim  is  however  the  most  authentic  and  the  truest. — 
Jurjdn  is  the  name  of  a great  city  in  the  province  of  Maxenderan. 


(t)  The  patrurcb*  ai-kbUlr  aad  Elias  are  ibr  protectors  of  traTellers;  the  Hm  U coiutanUy  journeyiog 
ihrouffbout  the  earth  for  that  purpose,  and  the  latter  throughout  (be  sea.  They  are  the  goardiAns  and 
escorlrrs  of  (hr  pilgrims  on  the  i»ay  to  Mekka  and  back  again.— (See  M.Hcinaud's  ilfonummi  arabet,  per- 
sons el  turct,  vol.  I.  p.  170  ) 
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IBN  AL-MARZUBAN. 

Abu  'l-llasan  Ali  Ibn  Ahmad  Ibn  al-Marauban,  the  Shanic  doctor,  was  a na- 
tive of  Bafjhdad.  His  ulents  as  a jurisconsult  and  his  profound  piety  ranked 
him  as  one  of  the  most  illnsirious  (1)  among  the  learned.  He  studied  jurispru- 
dence under  Abu  ’1-Husain  Ibn  al-Kattan  (2),  and  gave  lessons  in  tlie  same  sci- 
ence to  Abii  Hamid  al-Isfaraini,  on  the  first  arrival  of  the  latter  at  Baghdad.  It 
is  relatiKl  that  he  used  to  say:  “ I do  not  know  any  person  who  can  complain  of 
“ Iwing  wronged  by  me;”  he  was  a Jurisconsult,  however,  and  well  knew  that 
speaking  ill  of  any  person  in  his  absence  is  a wrong  done  to  him  (3).  He  filled 
the  post  of  professor  at  Baghdad,  and  had  a peculiar  manner  of  setting  forth  the 
system  of  as-Shafi’s  doctrine.  He  died  in  the  month  of  Rajab,  A.  H.  366  (Feb. 
March,  A.  D.  977 1. — Mar:ub/in  is  a Persian  word  meaning  master  (or  lord)  of 
the  frontier ; man  signifies  frontier  (4),  and  bdn,  master.  This  was  originally  a 
title  given  to  those  who  were  next  in  rank  to  the  king. 


(1)  Tbe  autognph  bis  iLi. ; tb«  other  MSS.  are  wrong. 

(2)  See  his  life,  vul.  I.  page  SI. 

(3)  I do  not  undentand  ihU  obfcrration,  unlesi  it  aigDlfi^  that  he  never  apoke  fU  of  any  penon.— I Bnd 

mj  conjeeturo  conErined  hy  al-Tifl,  who  layi:  ^UkJI  ^ .V’a ^ ail  o’Jju. 

(t)  Tbe  word  morx  ia  the  aamo  aa  the  English  word  marches.  SfariubSn  la  equivalent  to  ford  of  the 
marehu,  lord  morcArr,  or  marqvta. 


AL-MAWARDI. 

Abii  bHasan  Ali  Ibn  Muhammad  Ibn  Habib,  a native  of  Basra  and  generally 
known  by  tlie  surname  of  al-Mawardi,  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  and 
eminent  jurisconsulu  of  the  Shafite  sect.  He  studietl  law  at  Basra  under  Abu 
'l-Kasim  as-Saimari  (1;,  and  then  at  Baghdad  under  Abu  Hamid  al-Isfaraini. 
The  knowledge  which  he  had  acquitt-d,  from  oral  transmission,  of  the  doctrines 
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of  his  sect  was  most  extensive  ('2j,  and  it  is  impossible  to  read  the  Hiiti'i  (or 
compreheimvr),  a work  coni|>oscd  hy  him  on  that  subject,  witliout  ai  knowledging 
his  profound  learning  and  perfect  acquaintance  with  the  whole  system  of  Shafile 
jurisprudence.  The  oHiee  of  kadi  in  a great  numher  of  towns  was  tiicrfisivcly) 
conferred  upon  him,  and  he  at  lemjlh]  took  up  his  residence  at  Baghdad,  in 
the  darb  (B),  or  street,  of  az-Zafaran  4).  Abu  Hakr  al-Khalib,  the  author 
of  the  History  of  Baghdad,  gives  some  traditional  information  on  his  au- 
thority and  remarks  that  he  held  the  highest  character  for  veracity.  Besides 
the  //(/(( i,  he  composed  many  other  works,  of  which  we  may  mention  his  Ex- 
planation of  tlic  Koran,  another  treatise  (on  thi'  same  subject)  entitled  ait-lSukat 
tea  'l-Otjiiii  (o);  the  Adab  ad-D!n  tro  'd-Dunija  instructions  fur  this  irorW  and  the 
next);  the  al-Akbdm  ns-SuUaiiiya  statntn  sultanica)  '.'6, ; the  KdnAn  ol-B  irdm  (orga-  4^11 
nisation  and  functions  of  the  vizirate) ; the  Sidsa  tal-Mulk  (administratwn  of  the  state); 
and  the  Jknda  ft  'l-Muzhub  {institutio  satisfuciens,  de  doetrind  serUe  ShaftcP:,  which 
last  is  an  abridged  treatise.  He  drew  up  some  other  works  on  the  fundamentals 
of  jurisprudence  and  on  literature,  and  he  contributed  greatly  hy  his  labours  to 
the  general  stock  of  information  (7).  It  is  said  that,  whilst  he  lived,  he  did  not 
publish  any  of  his  works,  hut  put  them  all  up  together  in  a (safej  place,  and  that, 
on  the  approach  of  death,  he  said  to  a person  who  possessed  his  confidence : 

“ The  b<K)ks  in  such  a place  were  composed  by  me,  but  I abstained  from  pub- 
“ lishing  them,  lH‘cause  I suspected  that,  although  my  intention  in  writing  them 
“ was  to  work  in  G<kI’s  service,  that  feeling,  instead  of  being  jmre,  was  sullied 
“ by  baser  motives.  Therefore,  when  you  perceive  me  on  the  point  of  death 
“ and  falling  into  agony,  take  my  hand  in  yours,  and  if  1 press  it,  you  will 
“ know  thereby  that  none  of  these  works  has  been  accepted  from  me;  in  this 
“ case,  you  must  take  them  all  and  throw  them  by  night  into  the  Tigris;  but 
“ if  I open  my  band  and  close  it  not,  that  is  the  sign  of  their  having  been  ae- 
“ cepted,  and  that  my  hope  in  the  admission  of  my  intention  as  sineeie  and 
“ pure  has  been  fulfdlctl.” — “When  al-'Mawardi’s  death  drew  near,”  said  that 
)>ersuu,  “ I took  him  by  the  hand  and  he  o|>ened  it  without  closing  it  on  mine 
“ whence  I knew'  that  his  lalioui's  had  l>een  accepted,  and  I then  published  his 
“ works.” — Towards  the  iH-ginning  of  the  History  of  Baghdad,  the  Khatib  has 
“ the  following  passage:  “ Al-Mawardi  told  me  that  he  was  iii  Baghdad  when 
“ his  brother  wrote  him  these  lines  from  Basra; 
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as 


‘ I have  long  desired  to  visit  Baghdnd  and  enjoy  the  sweetness  of  its  air  [Anted),  but 

• fate  refused  my  wish  1 Uow  then  can  I support  my  absence  from  it  now,  since  it  pos- 

• sesscs  sweetness  of  air  (Aaiedl  and  the  dearest  object  of  my  love  (Auiea)  (8)f 

“ Abii  ’l-Izz  Ahmad  Ihn  Obaid  Allah  Ibii  KadUh  i-clates  as  follows:  ‘Abu  ’I- 
“ ‘ Husain  al-Mawardi  re|)catcd  to  me  the  followiiij;  lines  as  havinj'  been  recited 
“ ‘ to  him  at  Basra  by  their  author,  the  kdtib  Abu  ’1-Khair  of  Wasit : 

■ The  pen  of  destiny  traces  future  events;  'tis  therefore  all  the  same  to  labour  or  b> 
‘ repose.  Tis  fully  in  you  to  toil  for  subsistence ; the  child  in  the  womb  receives  its  fall 
‘ provision !'  ” 

It  is  related  that,  on  his  return  from  Baghdad  to  Basi'a,  al-Mawardi  mated 
these  words  of  al-Abl>as  Ihn  al-Abnaf’s  : 

I dwelt  in  it  for  a time  with  dislike;  but  when  accustomed  to  it,  I left  it  against  my 
will.  It  was  not  that  the  place  pleased  me,  but  it  embittered  my  life  to  quit  those  I 
loved.  I departed  from  it,  though  its  aspect  gave  pleasure  to  my  eyes;  but  I left  my  heart 
as  a hoetage  behind  me. 

His  reason  for  reciting  these  verses  was,  that  he  belonged  to  Basra  and  had  no 
wish  to  leave  it ; wherefore  he  went  to  Baghdad  against  his  will : after  some 
time,  he  became  reconciled  to  the  place  and  forgot  Basra,  so  that  it  gave  him 
great  |Ktin  to  quit  it.  As-Samani  attributes  the  foregoing  lines  to  Abu  Muham- 
mad al-Muzani,  an  inliabitant  of  Transoxiana.  Al-Mawardi  died  at  Baghdad  on 
Tuesday,  the  30th  of  the  first  Rabi,  A.  H.  -'t.oO  Alay  A.  D.  I0o8),  aged  eighty- 
six  years ; he  was  interred  the  next  morning  in  the  cemetery  at  the  Gate  of 
Harb. — As-Samani  says  that  Mdtcardi  means  a seller  of  mdteard,  or  rose-tcater. 


(1>  Abtt  'I'KiMin  Abd  abWAhid  Ibn  «1-Huuln  Ibn  Muhammad  a»*Saimari  van  one  of  the  most  eminent 
imAma  of  (be  8ba6(e  aeci.  He  ttudied  nnder  Abb  HAmid  al-Uarvarrbdi  an4  Abb  'i^FaijAd  ab^Baari.  liming 
aequirod  a profound  acqoainuooe  with  (be  syalem  of  SbaG(e  jurisprudence,  be  gave  lessons  *hicb  ocrc  at- 
tended bj  pupib  from  all  parts  of  tbe  vorld.  He  composed  a number  of  cscellent  laorks  on  (be  doclriiief 
of  his  MC(,  and  one  of  them,  tbe  Iddh,  or  eiuridatton,  forms  Gte  volumes.  His  other  nurks  are  (be 

an  abridged  treatise  ehich  wai  commenlod  bj  bim  In  another  *ork  eiiliUed  the  Irshdd.  It  bt 
here  necessary  to  renark  that  Ab<k  Bakr  al-Baidi«i  composed  another  comineutary  on  the  tCifdya,  entitled 
also  the  irtkdd.  Tbe  precise  year  of  AbA  '1-Hitim  as^Saimari's  death  is  not  known,  but  ad-Daliabi  says  in 
his  Tdrikk  al-faidm  (bat  be  was  still  alive  and  at  Basra  Id  A.H.  403  (A.  I),  1014*5;.^5<iiiMri  U derived  from 
S^imarm,  the  name  of  a river  near  Basra,  the  banks  of  wkiefa  are  covered  with  villages.^.  r«6.  a$-Sk4f.) 

•3)  Tbe  original  merely  says:  He  was  Ad/ii  to  tbe  doctrine. ** 
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;3)  In  (bf  prinied  Arabic  tcu,  for  read 

See  vo).  I.  page  373. 

fS)  ThU  title  may  be  rendered  by  puncfa  et  oevfj  or  lepida  dicta  §t  ^onfej. 

(61  ThU  it  a mott  learned  and  perfeelly  tytteniatic  irealUe  on  Ibc  political  and  r«li|ri<Kit  orpaoUation  of  the 
Motlim  tlalc. 

(7)  Ulerally:  And  the  public  prolUed  by  him. 

(8;>  Uterally:  liinre  it  unitet  in  iuelf  the  tao  Aavoa,  one  of  them  haviiip  a long  final  d and  the  other  a 
<horl  one. 


AUL  L-HASAN  AL-ASHARI. 

Ahu  'l-Hasan  Ali  aUAshari  drew  his  descent  Trom  Ibn  Abi  Musa,  one  of  the 
Propbel’s  companions ; lie  was  the  son  of  Ismail  Ilm  Abi  Bislir  Isbak  Ibn  Salim  Ibn 
Ismail  Ibn  Alid  Allah  Ibn  MAsa  Ibn  Bilal  Ibn  Abi  Burda  Aanur  Ibn  Abi  Musa. 
This  able  dogmatic  theologian  and  defender  of  the  aunntle  doctrines  was  tiic  founder  4i59 
of  the  sect  called  the  Asharites,  and  his  celebrity  is  sufTiciently  great  to  dispense 
us  from  making  a long  article  on  him.  The  kadi  Abu  Bakr  al-Bakillani  was 
the  great  ebampion  and  supporter  of  his  peculiar  doctrines  (1  j.  Abu ’l-Hasan 
al-.\shari  used  to  attend,  every  Friday,  the  lessons  given  in  the  mosque  of  al- 
Mansur  at  Baghdad,  by  the  Shafitc  doctor  Abu  Ishak  al-Marwazi ; and  he  would 
then  take  his  place  amongst  the  other  pupils.  He  was  born  in  Basra,  A.  II.  270 
(A.  D.  88d-4j ; some  say  200 ; and  he  died  at  Baghdad  between  A.  H.  330  and 
340  I'A.  U.  94I-9.V2};  it  is  stated  however  by  Ibn  al-Hamadani  (2),  in  his  conti- 
nuation of  at-Yabari’s  IILstory,  that  al-Ashari  died  A.  H.  .3.30,  and  another  ac- 
count refers  his  death  to  the  year  324.  He  was  interred  between  the  suburb  of 
abKarkh  and  the  Basra  Gate.  Mention  has  been  already  made  of  his  ancestor 
Ahu  Burda  (page  2 of  thit  rolume:. — “ .Is/iari  means  descended  from  Ashar;  the 
“ real  name  of  Ashar  was  ISabt,  the  son  of  Odad  Ibn  Zaid  Ibn  A’ashjiib  : he  was 
“ surnamed  Ashar  'the  hairy)  because  he  came  into  tlie  world  with  hair  on  his 
“ liody.”  .Such  are  the  words  of  as-Samani. — The  hd/iz  AbA  'l-Kasim  Ibn  Asa- 
kir  has  written  a volume  on  the  merits  of  al-Ashari. — (3)  Abu''l-IIasan  al-Ashari 
was  at  first  a Motazilite,  but  he  then  made  a public  renunciation  of  his  belief  in 
man's  free-will  (adl),  and  of  the  opinion  that  the  Koran  was  created.  This 
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orrurn'd  in  tho  grral  mosque  of  Kasia,  on  a Friday;  he  was  sitliii(;  in  the  chair 
from  which  he  taught,  when  lie  cried  out  as  loud  as  he  could  : “ They  wlio 
“ know  me,  know  whom  I am ; as  for  those  who  do  not  know  me,  I shall  tell 
“ them:  I am  Ali  Ihn  Ismail  aUAsliari,  and  I iisitl  to  hold  that  the  Koran  was 
“ ciyatetl,  that  the  eyes  (of  mni  shall  not  see  G(kI,  and  that  we  ourselves  are 
“ the  authors  of  our  evil  deeds  '-'i);  now,  1 have  rejurned  to  the  trutli ; I re- 
“ nounce  these  opinions  and  I take  the  nigagemcnt  to  ivfulc  the  Motazilites 
“ and  expose  their  infamy  and  turpitude.”  lie  was  strongly  inclined  to  gaiety 
and  humour.  Ilis  works  are  the  Luma  flathn  , the  iliijaz  (nkridijment',  the 
Md/i  al-Biirhdn  'rluridation  of  the  tcork  railed  the  Riirhan);  the  Tabiijtn  illuntra- 
lion  treating  of  the  dogmas  of  religion : the  Aildli  an-Shnrh  U'a  'l-TafxH  (rfidaiuilion 
and  ex/Mitition  , Is-ing  a refutation  of  the  peojile  of  falsehood  and  error  the  Mota- 
zilileji).  He  is  also  the  author  of  the  treatises  containing  the  lefiitation  of 
the  Mulditida  iiiipiuus  belonging  to  the  various  Motazilite,  Ralidite,  Jahmite, 
Kharijite,  and  other  heretic  si'Cts.  He  was  interied  in  the  Maslird  'z-Zaitdya 
(street  of  the  cells') ; his  sepulchral  montimeiu  has  a mos(|ue  at  one  side  and  lies 
near  a bath  : it  is  situated  on  the  left  hand,  when  going  from  the  liazar  to  the 
Tigris.  Al-Ashari  supported  himself  on  the  produce  of  a landetl  estate  which 
his  ancestor  Ilil.il  Ihn  Abi  Burda  had  erected  into  a irokf,  for  the  support  of  his 
descendants  (5);  and  his  daily  expense  was  seventeen  dirhims.  The  foregoing 
ohservations  an-  taketi  from  the  khatib.  Aliii  Bakr  as-Sirafi  6)  said  : “ The 
“ Motazilites  went  witli  their  heads  up  till  such  time  as  God  pHnltieed  al-Ashari 
“ to  the  world.”  Al-.\sliari’s  works  arc  fifty-five  in  number. 


(1)  The  doctrinea  of  at-Atlxri  are  «i  forth  by  at-ShahraiUni ; we  page  8S  of  the  printed  Arabic  ten. 

(St  See  rot.  I.  pagee  290  and  tUS. 

t3)  W'hat  followa  eaiata  no  tonger  to  the  autograph,  but  thew  norda  in  red  ink  (AdAviaa 

’t-Takhrija]  indicate  lunicicoily  that  the  contenta  of  a tty-teaf.  non  toat.  nere  to  be  inaerled  here  It  for- 
tunately bappena  that  the  nhole  paaaage  ia  preaerved  in  tno  of  my  manuacripla. 

(4)  See  Poroek'a  Spefiman,  page  234.  and  Dr.  Cureton's  SSaSriutttni,  page  .40. 

(5)  By  the  Hoatim  tan.  a man  may  aeute  the  income  of  hia  lands  and  tenements  on  hia  deseendanta  to  the 
laac  generation.  He  hay  only  to  convert  his  property  into  a trai/  (by  making  it  over  to  a charitable  esta- 
bliahmenl).  with  the  reaervation  that  the  annuat  income  is  to  be  apptiod  to  that  purpose.  On  the  failure  of 
descendants,  the  income  reverts  to  the  establishment. 

tO)  The  life  of  AbO  Bakr  Muhammad  aa-.SIrali  nill  be  found  in  this  nork. 
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AI.-KIVA  AL-II ARilASI. 

Alui  l-liasaii  Ali  llin  Altiliaminad  Ibn  All  at-Tal)ari  a unlive  of  Tahrrithlit  , 
and  (jcncrally  known  by  ibp  appi-llation  of  al-Kiya  al-Han-asi,  was  a doctor  oP  tbc 
sect  of  as-SbaPi.  On  leaving  bis  native  place,  be  piweeded  to  Naisapur  and 
stndied  jurisprudence  under  tbe  lni.ini  al-llaramain  till  be  excelled  in  that  sci- 
ence. Ilis  countenance  was  bandsonie,  bis  voice  clear  and  loud,  his  style  eli*- 
gant,  and  his  language  agreeable.  From  Aais,ipi'ir  be  removed  to  Baihak,  where 
he  Uiight  piddicly  Por  some  time  and  ibeii  went  to  Irak,  where  he  was  appointetl 
head-|iroPessor  at  the  yizAmiija  college  oP  Baghdad.  This  place  he  continued  to 
hold  till  his  death.  In  the  Sidk,  or  continuation  oP  the  Historv  uP  Naisapiir, 
the  hilfiz  Abd  al-GhaPir  al-Farisi  (ter  pa(je  170)  speaks  oP  him  in  these  terms: 
“ He  was  one  oP  the  Imam  al-Haramain’s  princi|ial  undcr-tntors  I } ; a second 
“ Abu  Ihimid  al-Ghazzali ; nay,  more  propound  in  learning,  more  holy  in  liPc, 
“ more  pleasing  invoice,  and  more  agreeable  in  countenance.”  APter  his  anival 
in  Baghdad,  al-Kiya  al-llarrasi  was  attached  to  tbe  service  oP  Majd  al-Mulk  Bark- 
yanik,  tbc  son  oP  the  Seljiik  sultan  Malak  Shah  vol.  I.  p.  251),  and  was  raised 
by  his  Pavour  to  wealth  and  honour.  Lnder  that  dynasty,  he  Pdled  the  duties  oP 
chieP  kadi.  He  possessed  great  inPormalion  in  the  science  oP  the  Traditions,  and 
he  used  to  cite  them  with  sueeess  in  his  discussions  and  conPerences.  On  this 
subjet't,  one  oP  his  sayings  was  : “ When  the  horseman  oP  the  Traditions  gallops 
“ about  in  the  hippodrome  oP  contestation,  the  heads  oP  analogical  deductions 
“ are  stniek  o(T  and  given  to  the  winds  2'."  The  Poliowing  relation  was  made 
by  the  hdfiz  Abi'i  ’t-T:‘diir  (.3)  as-Silali : “When  I was  in  itaghdad,  in  tbe  vear 
“ 495,  I askwl  a fatira  Iri/al  opinimi'i  Prom  onr  master  .Abu  'l-IIasan  on  a [Kiint 
“which  I had  ar(pied  with  tbe  jiirisconsidts  in  tbe  Mizdmiyn  College;  the 
“ question  I pro|K>sed  to  him  was  expressed  in  these  terms:  ‘What  does  the 
“ imam  whom  God  may  Pavour!'  say  oP  this:  a man  wille<l  one-thiid  oP  bis 
“ pro|H>rty  to  tbc  leariuxl  and  to  tbe  jurisconsults;  are  tbe  writers  oP  the  Tra- 
“ ditions  included  in  tbe  legaev  or  not  T Under  this  question  the  thaikh  wrote 
“ as  Pollows  ; ‘ They  are;  and  why  sboidd  they  not  has  not  the  Prophet  said  : 
“ ‘ //e  who,  for  the  adimnlcuir  of  my  people,  pretervei  forty  Tradiliont  relatiny 
“ ‘ to  their  religion,  shall  be  raised  up  by  God,  on  the  day  of  the  returreetion,  as  a 
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‘ jiiritcotmill  and  a Ifamrd  man  (■'»}.” — Al-Kiya’s  opinion  having  l)ocn  aslu-<l 
irs|HTliiig  'Ihr  Ifgalily  uf  curting)  Yazid  the  son  of  Moawia,  he  relumed  the  fol- 
lowing answer;  “He  was  not  one  of  the  Companions,  for  he  was  horn  in  the 
“ days  of  Omar  Ibn  al-Khatlah  (5),  As  for  the  opinion  of  the  early  imams  on 
“ this  subjeet,  we  shall  stale  that  Ahmad  (Ibn  Hanbai  has  expi-(‘ssed  himself 
“ twice  on  it;  once  he  said  that  the  curse  might  be  implied,  and  anotlier  lime 
“ lhat  il  should  be  opeidy  expressed.  Malik  has  delivered  two  similar  opi- 
“ nions,  and  Abu  Ilanifa  also;  but  I hold  one  only — that  it  should  be  openly 
“ expressed.  And  why  should  il  not?  Was  not  Yazid  a player  alnmfift),  a 
“ hunler  wilh  trained  leopards,  and  an  inveleralc  wine-bibber,  on  which  subject 
“ his  jioclry  is  sufficiently  known.  One  of  these  pic<-es  ran  as  follows : 

• When  the  wine-cup  assembled  my  companions,  and  the  musician  snng  to  excite  the 
‘ joys  of  love,  I bade  them  take  a full  share  of  pleasures  and  delight,  for  even  the  things 
‘ which  last  the  longest  must  have  an  end.'  ” 

He  continued  his  answer  in  the  same  strain,  and  wrote  on  the  back  of  the 
leaf(7j:  “Had  1 space  enough  left,  I should  slack  the  rein  in  cxywsing  tlte 
“ infamies  of  this  man.  Signed,  Ali  Ibn  Muhammad.”  The  imam  Abu  Hamid 
al-Ghazzali  was  once  consulted  on  the  same  subject,  and  he  gave  an  opinion  alto- 
gether contrary  to  the  foregoing.  The  questions  jrrojiosed  to  him  were  these  : 
“ Should  a pei-son  who  o|)enly  cursed  Yazid  lie  i-onsideied  as  a reprobate,  or 
“ should  he  be  Itvaled  wilh  indulgence  ? Had  Yazid  the  intention  of  slaying  ab 
“ Husain,  or  was  it  done  in  self-delencc?  Is  it  permitted  to  say  God  have  merry 
“ on  him  when  speaking  uf  Yazid,  nr  is  it  better  to  suppress  the  prayer  ? May 
“the  mufli  be  rewarded  wilh  the  divine  favour  for  dissipating  our  doubts!” 
His  answer  was  as  follows  : “ Il  is  absolutely  forbidden  to  cui'se  a Moslim,  and 
“ he  who  curses  a Muslim  is  himself  the  accursed;  the  blessed  Prophet  having 
“ said:  The  Motlim  ii  nol  a nirser.  And  how  should  it  lie  allowable  to  cursi-  a 
“ .Moslim,  when  it  is  not  |ierniitted  to  cui'se  the  beasts  of  the  field  ? The  pixi- 
“ hihilion  from  doing  so  has  been  transmitted  down  to  us  ; and  moreover,  Ihr 
“ dignity  of  a Moslim  is  greater  than  the  dignity  of  the  Kaaha.  according  to  the  |xisi- 
“ live  declaration  of  the  blessed  Prophet.  iNow,  it  is  certain  that  Yazid  was  a 
“ .Muslim,  but  it  is  nut  certain  that  he  slew  al-Husain,  or  that  he  ordered  or 
“ cunscnlcd  to  his  death;  and  as  long  as  these  circumstances  remain  undecided. 
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“ it  is  not  allowable  to  believe  that  he  acted  so.  itesides,  it  is  forbidden  to  think 
“ ill  of  a Moslim,  since  Almighty  God  has  said  : Be  not  ready  to  entertain  unfa- 
“ vourable  opinions  (of  another),  for  sometimes  those  opinions  are  a erime  (8),  and 
“ the  blessed  Prophet  has  declared  that  the  blood,  the  trealth,  and  the  reputation 
“ of  the  Moslim  are  sacred,  and  of  him  no  ill  should  be  thought.  Moreover,  if  any 
“ person  assert  that  Yazid  ordered  al-llusain’s  death  or  consented  to  it,  he  gives 
“ thereby  an  evident  proof  of  his  extreme  folly ; for,  were  he  to  endeavour  to 
“ discover  the  true  circumstances  of  the  death  of  such  great  men,  vizirs,  and 
“ sultans  as  perished  in  his  own  time — were  he  to  essay  to  find  out  who  orderetl 
“ the  deed  to  be  committed,  who  consented  to  it,  and  who  disapproved  of  it, 
“ he  would  not  succetd, — not  even  if  the  minder  were  periielraud  in  his  neigh- 
“ IxnarhcKHl  and  in  his  presence.  How  then  could  he  pretend  to  know  the  par- 
“ ticulars  of  a similar  occurrence  which  tivik  place  in  a distant  country  ami  in  a 
“ by-gone  age  ? And  how  can  be  know  the  U-uth  (of  }az(d's  conduct),  now 
“ that  nearly  four  hundred  years  have  elapsed,  and  that  the  crime  was  com- 
“ mitted  in  a place  far  remote  ? It  must  be  considered  also  that  this  event  was 
“ taken  up  hy  party-spirit,  and  that  'false)  statements  respecting  it  abounded  on 
“all  sides;  the  true  circumstances  of  it  cannot  therefore  lie  known;  and  such 
“ being  the  case,  it  is  incumbent  on  us  to  think  well  of  every  Moslim  who  c’an 
“ possibly  deserve  it.  To  this  -wc  shall  add  some  observations ; siip|K>sc  that 
“ tliere  he  [Kisitive  pmof  of  one  Muslim’s  having  murdered  another,  the  doctrine 
“ of  the  orthcxlox  jurisconsults  (9)  Is,  that  the  murderer  is  not  an  inlidel,  because 
“ the  act  itself  is  not  an  act  of  infidelity,  hut  of  disolvcdicncc  (towards  God  . 
“ It  may  also  happen  that  the  murderer  repent  before  he  dies.  And  if  an  inlidel 
“ he  converted  from  his  infidelity,  it  is  not  allowable  to  curse  him ; how  much 
“ the  less  then  is  it  allowable  to  curse  him  who  repents  of  haviug  cuminiltid 
“murder?  Resides,  how  can  it  lie  known  that  the  murdercr  of  al-llusain  died 
“ unrepenting?  and  lie  God;  accxptelh  the  repentance  of  his  creatures  (f  0).  Where- 
“ fore,  ill  as  much  as  it  is  not  lawful  to  curse  a Moslim  afler  his  death,  he  who 
“ curses  him  is  a reprobate  and  disobedient  to  God.  Suppose  even  that  it  wc-ir 
“ |iermitted  to  curse  him,  the  abstaining  therefrom  would  he  no  crime,  acconl- 
“ ing  to  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  imiims ; nay,  the  man  who  never  once, 
“ during  the  course  of  bis  existence,  cursed  Satan,  will  not  Ir-  asked  on  the  day 
“ of  judgment  why  be  cursed  liim  not.  And  as  for  him  who  cursed  Satan,  he 
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“ sliall  Ik*  a><ked  his  motives  lor  so  doing,  and  how  he  knew  that  Satati  was  ir- 
“ jeeled  and  aeeurs«*d.  The  acrursed  are  those  who  are  far  it-iiioved  fifnii  Al- 
“ mighty  God,  hut  who  lliose  may  lx-  is  a mystery,  except  in  the  case  of  sui'h  |>er- 
“ sons  as  <lie  iiilidels;  for  we  know  hy  the  divine  law  that  they  are  aceursed.  As 
“ for  the  invoking  of  the  divine  merrv  on  Yazid,  it  is  allowable,  nay,  aceeptahle 
“ in  till'  siijht  of  Godj,  - nay,  it  is  ineinded  in  these  words  w Inch  we  utter  in 
“ every  prayer;  0 God!  pnrihm  Ihr  men  and  the  women  who  believe;  for  Yazid 
“ was  a believer.  God  knows  if  my  opinion  lx-  right.  Signed  ; al-tihazzali.” — 
Al-Kiya  al-llarrasi  was  horn  in  the  month  of  Zu  ‘l-Kaada,  .V.  H.  450  , l)ec.-Jan. 
•Y.  1).  1058-0);  he  died  at  llaghdad  on  the  afternoon  of  Thursday,  the  1st  of  .Mu- 
liarram,  A.  II.  504  July,  D.  I HO;,  and  was  buried  in  the  funeral  chapel 
erected  over  the  tomb  of  the  uliaikli  Ahii  ishak  as-8hirazi.  The  i/iaik/i  Ahn  Talih 
az-Zainahi  (II  and  the  kddi  ‘l~kuddt  Ahu  ’l-Hasan  Ihn  ad-I)amaghani,  who  were 
the  chiefs  of  the  llanifite  sect  at  that  lime,  attended  his  funeral  notwithstanding 
the  coldness  which  had  snh.sisled  between  them  and  him ; one  of  them  sitxxl  at 
the  head  of  the  corpse,  the  other  at  the  foot,  and  Ihn  ad-Damaghani  ivcited 
this  appropriate  verse  : 

The  wailings  and  lamentations  of  the  female  mourners  are  useless!  like  words 
uttererl  yeslereven,  thou  existest  for  us  no  longer. 

The  following  verse  was  then  pronounced  hy  az-Zainahi : 

Women  are  sterile  and  have  produced  none  like  him;  nay,  they  will  never  produce 
his  equal. 

I do  not  know  for  what  reason  he  received  the  name  of  nl-Kiya  which  is  a 
Peisiian  word  signifying  a man  of  rank  and  in/liienre.  — The  hdfi:  Ihn  Asakir  states, 
in  his  great  historical  work,  that  the  celehi'aled  poet  Abu  Ishak  Ibrahim  al- 
Gha/zi  (vol.  I.  p.  58'  p.assed  some  time  under  al-Kiya’s  tuition  at  the  yizdmiya 
college,  and  that  he  composed  the  following  cxlcm|Mire  lines  on  his  death  . 

Behold  the  work  of  Fate,  which  spareth  none  and  lelteth  none  escape  1 Mankind  has 
no  place  of  refuge  from  Fate's  decrees.  Were  eialted  station  a protection  against  its 
attacks,  no  eclipse  would  ever  obscure  the  brightness  of  the  sun  and  moon.  .Ask  the 
dastard  who  lives  in  apprehension  of  death,  if  precaution  ever  availed  against  ilT 
Islamism  weeps  the  absence  of  its  sun,  and  sheds  floods  of  tears,  compared  to  which 
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Iho  rain  would  be  found  less  copious.  Behold  that  learned  divine  who  used  to  receive 
us  with  an  o|>cii  and  smiliiifj  countenance;  with  that  look  of  pleasure  which,  to  a 
visitor,  was  the  best  c»f  welcomes.  Death  may  tread  him  under  foot,  but  his  vast 
learning  has  spread  abroad  to  distant  climes.  O thou  who  wert  the  pillar  of  the  fnithl 
may  the  clouds  of  heaven  shed  a copious  shower,  each  morning,  on  thy  tomb.  Thou 
hast  left  us  in  affliction,  and  the  news  of  this  misfortune  has  reached  all  mankind — has 
the  news  of  their  desolation  at  length  reached  thee?  Thy  instructive  lessons  gave  new 
life  to  [a*-ShAfi]  Ibn  Idris,  and  at  (the  beauty  of)  their  composition,  intelligence  and 
reflexion  stood  amazed.  He  who  was  so  fortunate  as  to  note  them  down,  possesses 
now  a flambeau  of  unfading  brightness.  The  obscurities  of  jurisprudence,  elucidated 
by  thy  words,  are  like  the  foreheads  of  brown  horses  marked  with  a white  star.  Did  I 
know  thy  equal,  I should  invoke  him  and  exclaim:  '*Thc  age  is  impoverished  and 
**  requires  succour  from  thy  riches  (12]." 

(t)  Tlic  Arabic  word  U mNid;  it  n>rrn>pondi  in  tome  degree  to  the  French  rKp^ftfeur.  The  mutdt 
were  cbuMii  by  the  professor  iinong  his  most  advanced  Kbolars,  and  tbdr  duty  was  to  instrucl  the  junior 
pupiU  and  make  them  repeat  thdr  lesson  (ill  ibcy  knew  U by  heart.  See  M.de  Sacy's  Atni  Allatif,  p.499. 

{3}  He  means  to  say  llial  a legal  opinion  forn>ed  from  analogical  deductions  roust  yield  to  the  authority  of 
a genuine  Tradition.  See  Introduction  to  vol.  I.  page  sari. 

(3)  The  surname  of  ’('TdAir  may  be  written  indifferently  with  or  without  the  article. 

(4)  Sec  Matthew's  AfisAftdf,  rol.  I.  p.  A5. 

(5)  Muhammad  gave  repeated  tnjunciioas  that  no  person  should  curie  or  speak  ill  of  his  companions. 
See  .tfisAfcdr.  vol.  II.  p.  747  el  $eq 

(6)  A sort  of  backgamroon.  See  Hyde's  Hittoria  SerditwUi  in  his  treatise  de  Ludu  Orientatibue. 

l7)  This  is  not  usual  in  fnttcai  or  in  lellm. 

i8i  Koran,  surat  49,  verse  12. 

(9)  Literally:  Of  the  people  of  the  truth. 

(10:  Koran,  surat  9.  verse  195. 

(11)  Abb  TAlib  al-llusain  ai-Zainabi.  tbc  Hanilile  doctor,  surnamed  NOr  aMIuda  {light  of  the  direction), 
died  A.H.  (A.D.  1118^ 

^12:  In  this  verse  1 follow  Uie  printed  teil  and  (he  later  MSS.,  but  the  autograph  has  not 

If  this  reading  be  adopted,  the  sense  is:  **Our  age  requires  a man  like  bim.^ 


THE  HAFIZ  ABU  ’L-HASAN  AL-MAKDISI. 

Abu  'l-H.'isan  Ali,  the  son  of  aUAnjab  Ahii  ’l-Makarim  al-Mufaddal  Ibn  Abi 
'Mlasan  Ali  Ibn  Abi  ’1-^baith  Mufarrij  Ibn  Halim  Ibn  al-Hasan  Ibn  Jaafar  Ibn 
Ibraliini  Ibn  al-IIasan  al-Lakbmi  al-Makdisi  (a  member  of  the  tribe  of  Lakhm  and 
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tprung  from  a fnimly  bflomjing  to  Jrrusalein),  was  an  eniim'iil  doctor  of  llic 
Malikile  sect,  ami  a liti/i:  of  the  lii;;licst  ropulalion  for  his  learning  in  the  Tradi- 
tions and  the  sciences  conneeted  with  them.  Alexandria  was  tlie  place  «l  his 
hirtli  and  residence.  When  the  M/i:  as-Silafi  settletl  in  that  city,  Ahu  ’l-Hasan 
al-Makdisi  hecame  liis  disciple  and  profited  greatly  under  his  tuition;  such  was 
also  the  case  with  our  learned  master  Zaki  ad-din  AIhI  al-Azim  al-Mundiri 
(vol.  I.  p.  89':,  who  completed  his  education  under  the  same  lul/iz.  Al-Mun- 
diri  spoke  of  his  eondiseiple  as  a person  of  great  talent  and  holiness  of  life; 
he  recited  to  me  iiumentus  pieces  of  verse  composed  by  him,  such  as  those 
wliich  follow  : 


I have  now  passed  my  sixtieth  year,  and  must  declare  that  the  happiest  of  my  days 
were  mixed  with  affliction.  Visitors  ask  me  how  I am? — Judge  what  is  the  stale  of 
him  who  has  seltitsi  in  (a  tpol  irhirh  it  altrayii  a field  of  battle  I 

O my  soul  I hold  firm  by  the  doctrines  transmitted  from  the  best  of  prophets,  from 
his  companions  and  his  Titliin.  When  timu  hast  used  thy  efflirts  in  propagating  his 
religion,  thou  mayest  perhaps  be  perfumed  with  the  sweet  odour  of  that  pious  work. 
To-morrow,  on  the  day  of  reckoning,  when  the  fires  of  hell  shall  rage  intensely,  fear 
lest  thou  becomesi  a prisoner  there. 

There  are  three  6’s  which  torment  us,  iait  (&•>;<),  iurjutA  Ijirat],  and  bargka$h  (janlsJ; 
the  three  fiercest  species  of  created  beings,  and  I know  not  which  is  the  worst. 

There  was  a maid  with  rosy  lips,  whose  kiss  gave  new  life  to  him  whom  she  saluted; 
wine  mixed  with  musk  seemed  to  be  contained  within  them.  I tasted  not  her  lips,  but 
I state  the  fact  on  good  authority ; I learned  it  from  the  toothpick  which  had  been  with 
herself.  , 

486  This  is  now  a common  idea,  having  l>cen  rendered  familiar  to  us  bv  the  verses 
of  the  ancients  and  the  moderns.  It  is  thus  that  Bashshar  Ibn  Burd  says  in  one 
his  pieces : 

O thou  whose  lips  are  the  sweetest  in  the  world  I not  that  I have  made  the  test,  but 
the  evidence  of  the  toothpicks  suffices. 

And  al-Abiwardi  says  in  one  of  his  poems  : 


Her  companions  told  me  that  they  learned  from  the  toothpick  of  artU-wood  that  her 
lips  were  sweet. 
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The  /ifJ/ij  al>Mak(li>i  was  dv[iuty -liilkim  (1)  ai  Alexandria,  and  iirol'essed  in 
lhat  eilv  al  the  collefje  whieh  bears  his  name;  he  then  removed  to  Caiit)  and 
eontinued,  till  his  death,  to  lill  the  plaee  of  professor  in  the  SiUiilnya  eollefpf, 
founded  by  the  vizir  Sali  ’d-din  Ahn  Muhammad  Ahd  Allah  Ihn  Ali,  better 
know  n by  the  surname  of  Ihn  Shukr  (‘2).  He  was  born  at  Alexandria  on  the 
eve  of  Saturday,  the  '2'ith  of  Zii  'l-Kaada,  A.H.  ,')4A  (Mareh,  A.D.  1 150},  and  he 
died  at  Cairo  on  Friday,  the  first  of  Shaaban,  A.  H.  01 1 Deeemher,  A.D.  1214}. 
— His  father  al-Kadi  ’l-Anjab  (the  most  nobli:  kddi)  Ahii  'l-AIakarim  al-Mu- 
faddal  died  in  the  month  of  Rajah,  A.  II.  .584  (Aug. -Sept.  A.D.  MS8);  he  was 
lM)rn  A.  H.  50.'$  A.D.  1 109-10}. — ilakdisi  means  bidumfmg  Ui  Bail  al-.Vahlit  (the 
Hnute  of  the  H(dij  Plan',  or  Jmmlm). 

(1)  Sec  page  188  of  (his  \oIume.  noie  '8  . • 

8<  S«>e  tnl,  I.  pairc  106,  note  {lAt. 


SAIF  AD-DIN  AL-AAMIDI. 

Abii  M-IIasan  Ali  Ihn  Abi  Ali  Ihn  Muhammad  Ihn  .Salim  ath-Thalahi  iiteinbrr 
of  the  tribe  of  Thdiaba  ami  i siirnamed  Saif  ad-din  (sirord  of  the  faith)  al-Aainidi, 
was  a dojjinatie  theolofpan.  On  eommcncin;;  his  studies,  he  went  down  to  Ragh- 
<1.141,  and  as  he  l>elong<'<l  to  the  S4?ct  of  .Mimad  Ibn  Hatibal,  he  put  himself  under 
the  tuition  of  the  Hanbalite  doetor  Ibn  al-Manni  .Ahu  'l-Fath  Nasr  Ihn  Fityan  ; 
hilt,  after  some  time,  he  passetl  river  to  the  sei't  of  as  ShMi  .and  attended  the 
lessons  of  the  thaikh  Abu  'l-Kasim  Ihn  Fadlan  M},  under  whose  direetion  hi' 
studii-il  I'ontroversy  and  rose  to  distinction  by  his  acquirements  in  that  science. 
Having  eonimitted  to  memory  the  Tarika,  or  system  of  controversy,  composed 
hv  the  Sharif  (‘2  and  the  Zovdid,  or  appendix  to  the  controversial  treatise  of 
Asaad  al-Mihani  (3}  (tee  rol.  /.  p.  1 89),  he  passed  into  Syria  and  studied  the  intel- 
leetnal  sciences  with  such  success,  that  he  was  ptxinouneed  to  be  the  most 
liarned  person  of  the  age  in  these  hranehes  of  knowledge.  He  tlien  removed  to 
Egvpt  and  (xeupied  the  post  of  under-tutor  in  the  college  situated  in  the  lesser 
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Karani  c-pmeten',  iifar  llu-  lomh  of  tlu'  imam  as-8liati.  He  Uitn  iK-oanip  pm- 
fessor  ill  ihc  m()S(|ut'  at  Cairo,  railed  al-Jdmi  at-Zil(iri,  and  his  incifasrd  repu- 
lalioii  allrarlrd  numerous  pupils.  The  siiecessfiil  ivsiilts  of  his  tuition  exeitcil 
at  length  the  jealousy  of  some  native  jiirisi^nnsiills,  who  formed  a party  against 
him,  and  aeense'd  him  of  hetenxioxy,  laxity  of  moral  principle,  atheism,  and 
attachment  to  the  doetiines  of  the  (anrirnt  Greek)  philosophera  and  sages.  They 
then  dix-w  up  a complaint  in  which  they  denounced  him  guilty  of  these  crimes, 
and  alTixed  to  it  their  siguatuies  with  the  declaration  that  he  deserved  the  punish- 
ment of  death.  I have  been  informeil  hy  one  of  those  doctors,  who  was  a man  of 
intelligence  and  instruction,  that,  on  remarking  the  excessive  animosity  hy 
wliich  the  cabal  was  actuated,  he  inscrilxxl  the  following  vei-se  with  his  signa- 
ture on  the  diH'unient,  when  it  was  brought  to  him  that  he  might  insert  in  it 
a declaration  similar  to  that  of  the  others : 

“ They  envied  the  man  because  they  could  not  equal  him  in  merit ; such  are  his  foes 
" and  accusers." 

When  Saif  ad-din  perceived  his  enemies  comhined  against  him  and  discovertil 
487  their  projects,  he  withdrew  secretly  from  the  country  and  proceeded  to  Syria. 
He  then  settled  in  the  city  of  Haraat  and  composed  a numher  of  instructive 
works  on  dogmatic  theology,  the  fundamentals  of  jurisprudence,  logic,  philoso- 
phy, and  controversy.  Of  these  we  shall  indicate  the  Abkdr  al-Ap<dr  (original 
ideM]  on  scholastic  theology;  an  abridgment  of  the  same,  etiliticd  Mnndih  al- 
Kardih  (borrow iiigt  from  nnliiral  genius) ; the  Hiwiih  al-Kumh  (indirahons  of  hidden 
• treasures  the  Dakdik  al-Hakdik  'siiblilia  reritalum);  the  Luhdh  nl-Alhdb  core  of 
the  hearts) ; the  Afuntiha  as-Sdl  (results  of  inguiry^,  being  a treatise  on  tlie  funda- 
mentals of  faith  and  jurisprudence).  He  com]x>scd  also  a svstem  of  contro- 
versy (4),  an  abridgment  of  the  same,  and  a commentary  on  the  Sharif  s Jadl, 
or  treatise  on  dialectics.  The  tiiimlier  of  his  works  amounted  to  about  twenty. 
Having  removed  to  Damascus,  he  obtained  the  profi>ssorship  in  the  Aziziya  col- 
lege, hut  after  a lapse  of  some  time  he  was  deprived  of  his  place,  oii  account  of 
some  suspicions  which  had  been  east  upon  him.  From  that  [leriod  till  his 
death,  he  remained  unoccupied  and  confined  himself  to  his  house.  He  died  on 
the  dixl  of  Safar,  A.  H.  631  November,  A.U.  12.33;,  and  was  hurieil  at  the 
foot  of  Mount  Kasiyun.  His  birth  Kxik  place  A.  H.  5.31  A.  D.  11,36). 
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Aamidi  iiir.iiis  behmijiiuj  to  Aamid,  a large  cicy  in  Diar  Rakr,  near  llie  counlry  oC 
lUini  .Uirt  Minor  . — Altu  '1-Falli  Nasr  Ibn  Fityan  llm  al-Mantii  was  a donor  of 
the  law  and  a tradilionist.  lie  instructed  numerous  disciples.  Born  A.  H. 
.501  A.  D.  1 107-8);  died,  5th  Ramadan,  58.1  I'Novemher,  A.  I).  1 187^. 


{1}  Abo  ’l-Kisini  Yahv«  Ibn  All  Ibn  al-FadI  Ibn  Hlbat  Allah,  »uruame«l  Ibn  FadlAn  and  Jamil  ad-dIn 
ofrriigion),  na«  a learnM  doctor  of  the  noct  of  aa-Shifl.  He  studied  jurisprudence  at  Baghdad,  his 
naiive  place,  under  Ahd  ManalUr  ar-RaiiAx.  and  at  N'aUipdr  under  All  Ibn  Mubammaii  Ibn  Yahva,  a disciple 
of  al-tiharxAIi.  He  profes.sed  at  Baghdad,  and  was  considered  as  one  of  the  first  masters  in  the  science  of  juris- 
prudence. dogmatic  theology,  coatroversy,  and  dialectics.  Bom  A.H-  515  (A  D.  1121-21;  died  in  the  month 
of  ShaabAn.  .A.H.  59S  (June,  A.D.  1199.)— [Tab.  as-Shaf.) 

(2)  This  Tartku  U designated  farther  on  as  the  Jadt;  U seems  to  have  been  a treatise  on  points  of  law  con- 
troverted between  the  nrthodoi  sect.v.  The  author,  who  is  here  denominated  the  Sharif,  is  unknown  to  me. 
and  has  not  been  noticed  by  Hajji  Khalifa.  The  whole  passage  of  Ibn  KhallikAn  has  been  repealed,  without 
any  observation,  in  the  Tabakdt  at^Shdpyin  and  by  al-TKI  in  his  Annals. 

(3)  Read  in  the  printed  text,  not 

(4)  By  lystam  of  controvrrsy  is  meant  a general  view  of  all  the  points  on  which  the  orthodox  sects  dis- 
agree; with  the  arguments  in  favour  of  the  opinions  held  by  the  sect  to  which  the  author  Iselongs. 


AL-KISAI. 

Alni  '1-Hasan  All  Ibn  Hamza  Ibn  Alxi  Allab  Ibn  Babman  Ibn  Fairuz,  siir- 
named  al-Kisai,  a mawla  In  the  tribe  of  Asad  and  a native  of  Kufa,  was  one  of 
ibe  seven  reader*  of  the  Koran.  In  grammar,  philology,  and  the  knranic  read- 
ing* he  displayed  abilities  of  the  higliesi  oi-dcr,  but  in  poetiT  bis  skill  was  so 
inferior  that  it  was  currently  said:  “Amongst  all  the  learned  in  grammar, 
“ tliei’e  is  not  one  who  knows  less  of  poetry  than  al-Kisai.”  He  was  tutor  to 
al-Amin  the  son  of  Hariin  ar-Rashid  and  instructed  him  in  the  bellcs-letlres. 
Having  neither  wife  nor  slave-girl,  he  addressed  some  verses  to  ar-Rashid,  com- 
plaining of  his  celibacy  (1),  and  tliat  klialif  oixlercd  him  a present  of  ten  thou- 
sand pieces  of  silver,  a beautiful  slave-girl  with  all  her  attire,  a eunuch,  and  a 
horse  completely  harnessed.  Being  one  day  in  company  wilh  Muhammad  Ibn 
al-Hasan,  the  Hanifite  jurisconsult,  at  an  assembly  held  hy  ar-Rashid,  he  re- 
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iiiark<-(l  lliat  a |ht!Miii  vi'i-sfd  in  one  sricnci’  twild  limi  his  way  in  all  the  olhcrs, 
on  wlik-li  Miiliainmud  said  In  him  ; “\Vhat  is  then  ynnr  o))iiiinn  of  a man  who, 
“ in  niakini;  the  salisfac-tory  prnstralinns  which  some  ncj'lecl  nr  irrcgnlarilv 
“ in  ihc  pi'csciilttil  prayers  rrndm>d  nr<*cssarv,  ajjain  coiiimils  an  irrcf'iilarilv  '} 
“ miisl  he  renew  his  pi-nslralions To  this  he  replietl  in  the  nefplive  2),  and 
;;ave  lor  u-asnn  lhal  a nmin  wliich  has  already  assumed  the  diminutive  form 
I'annol  Ik*  diminished  ajjaiii. — It  is  thus  lhal  I found  this  anecdote  related  in  a 
nundwrof  places,  hut  the  khaltb  says,  in  his  History  of  Bajrhdad,  that  the  eon- 
veisialion  look  place  iH-lween  Muhannnad  Ihn  al-Hasan  and  al-Farra  '3  , who 
4i<8  were  sislei-s’  sons. — Muhammad  then  asked  him  if  the  semem  e of  divoiw  joined 
to  the  condition  of  possession  was  valid  Al-Kisai  answered  that  it  was  not,  and 
f»ave  for  reason  lhal  the  torrent  does  not  preredr  the  rain  ('»).  lie  had  sontc  con- 
feivnces  and  discussions  with  Sibawaih  and  Ahit  ^luhainmad  al-Yazidi,  of  which 
we  shall  lake  further  notice  in  the  lives  of  these  two  grammarians.  The 
liadilional  knowledge  handerl  down  by  al-Kisai  was  received  by  Iiini  fivun  Abu 
llakr  Ihn  Aiyash  'rol.  /.  p.  .'I'l.A),  Hamza  az-Zaiyal  (vol.  I.  p.  478  y Ibn  Ovaina 
rnl.  I.  p.  .578  , and  others;  among  thejvcrsons  who  transmitted  the  information 
furnished  by  al-Kisai  wei’e  al-Farra  and  Abu  Oltaid  al-Kasiin  Ihn  Sallain. 
Al-Kisai  died  A.  H.  189  A.  D.  804-.5)  at  Rai,  to  which  city  be  had  accom|Ki- 
nied  Hari'm  ar-Kashid.  As-Samani  observes  that  the  death  of  Muhammad  Ibn 
al-Hasan  occurred  on  the  same  day  and  at  the  same  place,  but  Ibn  al-Jauzi  le- 
marks,  in  his  SItiizilr  al-Okdd,  lhal  be  (the  latter)  died  at  Zanbawaih,  a village  in 
the  canton  of  Ilai,  As-Samani  slates  again  that  al-Kisai  dietl  at  Tus  in  A.  II.  182 
(A.  I).  798-9  , or  183.  Giwl  knows  best  the  irnlh!  It  is  related  lhal  ar-Hashid 
said  on  this  occasion;  “ The  s<‘iences  of  jurisprudence  and  grammar  have  been 
“ interred  at  Kai.” — Kisdi  means  a lerarer  of  a kisd  or  cloak  : he  reieivetl  this 
name  because,  on  his  arrival  at  Kufa,  he  went  muflled  up  in  a cloak  to  Hamzii 
Ihn  Habib  az-Zaiy.ai,  who  'heinf/  then  emjaged  in  yiring  lessons  to  his  pupils)  asketl 
which  of  them  wishevi  to  re;id '/  To  this  one  of  them  replied  : “ He  w ilh 
“ the  cloak  al-Kisdi  .”  .Others  stale  that  he  was  so  called  bc<‘aus<;  he  had  used 
a cl(«k  instead  of  an  ihrdm  w hen  performing  the  jtilgriinage. 


(I;  Ibu  Khallit^n  llii-  vrr«M.  bul  llir*  hr  irunsljilrd,  They  form  »n  riiismo  thr  »ool  of 

fthifh  d«tig»alw  ih«?  atlributp  of  Prwput. 
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'3!'  Tbi«  U ronforniabh'  U»  (he  la«  %hich  says:  ^ 

'3!  The  lim  of  (he  granimariah  Abh  TakariyA  Yahya  al-KarrA  and  of  (hr  jurisroiisalt  Muhammad  Ibn 
»I-Ilasaii  «ill  be  found  in  (bUwork. 

|4i  The  sfHtenre  of  divoref  jninf*i  to  thf  eontUtion  of  posituion  (fd/fA  at-taldk  bnimilk)  is  Mhcn  a man 
says  to  a «oman  «bo  U not  hU  «ife:  tf  I marry  thee,  thou  art  iHvorreti.  or  «hen  be  says:  Every  tcomnn 
irAom  / may  marry  it  divorred.  The  Haoitite  doctors  admit  the  validHy  of  (be  diroire  in  this  ease,  and 
consider  U as  immediately  elTerted  by  the  act  of  marriage.  The  Shalites  deny  its  %aHdit>.  AUKisui  denied 
it  also  on  the  princi|»le  (hat  the  torrent  dart  not  precede  Me  rain,  or,  in  other  words,  lhal  (be  cvnsequenrt* 
cannot  precede  the  antecedent  The  etpression  he  make*  use  of  was  proTerbia!  among  (he  Arabs  of  the  desert, 
and  well  known  also  to  ciery  phtlologer  and  grammarian.  It  is  to  be  found  in  Freytag's  ,lfei'doni,  vol.  I. 
page  *113.  under  another  form,  namely.  *L—  pf***’*'“  <;*«  torrmfem  ejut 

The  milk  or  potteuion  U effected  by  (he  act  of  marriage  --  and  the  marrini  man  U 

the  mdfiA  or  possessor.  The  persons  who  take  an  interest  in  this  qurviiori  will  Utid  the  requisite  infcirmatioii 
in  D'Ohsson's  Tableau  g^n^ral  tie  Vempire  othnman.  (oin  V.  p.  206,  and  HaniiUoii’a  Fliddya,  vol  1.  The 
lollowing  ntracis  from  works  of  high  authority  are  relative  to  (his  question  ; but  as  their  technicality  render» 
a literal  translation  eslremely  difUcull.  I prefer  giving  them  in  the  original  language. 

j)'l  ilXi  Jjij.  ^KjJI  Jl  o^'' 

w Ji  ji  liu^,  ji 

— tFuroira  A/empiW.  vol.  I.  p.  58*1.)  ^ 

'-e-4?'  ’'*r'  J*  c)'  Jj".  c'*  j'  J* 

u\  oXJl-  Jjij  JSjl  Ojli  .jXXX-  aJ  Jj*j.  jI  cV 

j..*  C-’ ^ 43"^^ 

* 'aLL.  j!  wt  .v.a. 

— tal-SUlAn  as-ShArdniya,  M$.  No. 309,  fol.194.1 


AD-DARAKUTNl. 

Abu  'l-Hasan  Ali  Ibn  Omar  Ibn  Ahmad  Ibn  Mahdi,  a hdfi:  uf  git-at  learning 
and  celebrity,  and  a jurisconsult  of  the  sect  of  as-Sbali,  was  a native  ul'  ISaghdad. 
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He  .'u‘(|uii'cd  his  knowlodfje  of  (he  law  from  Ahu  Said  al-lsiakliri  the  SlialiU: 
dortor  (ro/.  /.  j).  37 A) ; hm  this  sialciiiciil  is  cotilradiclisl  hy  somo,  who  |l|■c(^■nd 
that  one  of  Aliu  Said's  disi'i|iles  was  his  master  in  that  seienoe.  He  Icarnetl  the 
ri'iuliiiij  of  the  Koran,  hy  amtitioii  anil  rejieliliim  (),,  under  Muhammad  Ihn  al- 
Hasan  an-Nakkash,  Ali  Ihn  Said  al-Kazzaz,  Muhammad  Ihn  al-lliisain  at-Tal>ari, 
and  other  eminent  teachers  <d"  the  same  |M'ri(Hl.  AVhen  a meiv  l»oy,  he  In-fpin 
to  learn  Traditions  from  Ahu  IJakr  Ihn  Mnjahid  (ro/.  /.  p.  27j,  and  ha\in^  at 
leiij;ih  «ime  to  l>e  eonsidered  as  the  sole  imam  (or  first  master  of  the  ajje  in 
that  si'ienec,  none  of  his  eontenqxiraries  ever  disputed  his  title.  Towanis  the 
end  of  his  life,  he  commenced  teaching  the  koran  reailinys  at  Baghdad.  He 
was  well  informed  on  the  points  wherein  the  dwtors  of  the  different  sects  dis- 
agree, and  he  knew  hy  heart  many  of  the  iliirdns,  or  eollectetl  [K>etical  works, 
of  the  desert  Arabs.  As  one  of  these  iliirdns  consisted  of  the  jtoems  eoinposetl 
hy  as-Saiyid  al-Himyari  (2\  he  was  held  by  some  for  a follower  ol  the  Shiite 
d(H-trines.  Traditional  information  was  given  on  his  authority  hy  Abu  Noaim 
(r.  /.  p.7  '*  the  author  of  the  Hilyat  a/-.lir/id,and  by  many  other  [lersons.  In  the 
year  37f>  'A.  I).  08C-7_  he  gave  evidence  as  a witness  Ix-fore  the  kadi  Ibn  Maruf 
(ro/.  /.  p.  370;,  an  act  of  which  he  aftervvaids  repented,  “ Itccause,”  said  he, 
“ the  statements  which  I furnished  relative  to  the  blessed  Prophet  were  ad- 
“ mitted  on  my  own  authority  as  exact,  whereas  my  declaration  in  a emtrt  of 
“ justkf  is  not  receivable  unless  corroborated  by  that  of  another  |K-rson  (3  .” 
Amonj'st  the  works  composed  by  him  are  a Siinan,  or  collection  of  'I'raditions, 
and  a iluklitulif  ica  Miilalif  ( A).  He  was  induced  to  leave  Baghdad  and  travel  to 
Egypt  hy  the  intelligence  which  he  receivetl  that  Abu  ’1-Fadl  Jaafar  Ibn  Hinzalta 
ro/.  /.  p.  310  i,  the  vizir  of  Kafur,  had  the  intention  of  composing  a Miisnml  (.A). 
As  he  wished  to  assist  in  that  work,  he  undertook  the  journey  and  remained  with 
the  vizir  for  some  time,  during  which  he  received  from  him  marks  of  the 
highest  honour,  with  a liberal  subvention  for  his  exjK’tises,  and  an  abundance 
of  presents.  He  thus,  hy  the  favour  of  Ibn  Hinz.AI>a,  became  [Mtssessttr  of  a large 
fortune,  and  he  ivmained  with  him  till  tlie  coni[)lelion  of  the  work.  During 
that  |H'rkxl,  he  and  the  hdfiz  Abd  al-Ghani  Ibn  Said  (ro/.  II.  p.  169)  contributed 
their  joint  efforts  to  the  task  of  extracting  the  maleriuls  of)  the  Miisnail  ' from 
rarimis  smirces'  and  writing  them  out.  Abd  al-Gbani  used  to  say  : “The  |>er- 
“ sons  who  discoiiiseil  the  best  of  all  on  the  Traditions  of  the  Prophet  were 
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“ (lint  in  niiiiilK-r;  Ali  Ihn  al-Madini  (G)  in  his  ajjt',  Miisa  Ihn  Hariin  (7;  in 
“ liiS)  and  ad-Uaraknini  in  ours." — Otic  of  ad-Uiirakiitni’s  |>n|)ils  haviiij;  \ 
asked  him  if  iic  ever  saw  a |H'ison  ci|ual  lo  himstdf  (in  learniiuj;,  he  returned  no 
diix*et  answer,  Inil  merely  observed  that  God  liad  said  : Justify  not  youru-lres  (8). 
The  other  insisU'd  notwilhslandinfj,  and  ad-Darakntni  at  length  replied  : “ If 
“ you  mean  in  a single  seicnee,  I have  seen  (persons)  more  able  than  myself ; 

“ hut  if  you  mean  in  all  the  hranehes  of  knowledge  whieh  I possess,  why  then 
“ I never  met  my  cental.”  He  was  versed  in  a givat  variety  of  seienees,  and 
was  a master  of  the  highest  rank  in  those  connee-led  with  the  Koran.  His  birth 
took  place  in  the  month  of  Zu  ’l-Kaada,  80C  (April,  A.  U.  Oil)),  and  his  death 
fHcurrcd  at  Baghdad  on  ^Vednes<lay  the  8lh  fsomesayihe  2nd)  of  Zu 'l-Kaada, 
A.  H.  385  (December,  A.  U.  905).  Some  place  his  death  in  the  month  of  Zu  'I- 
Hiiia.  Tl  le  funeral  service  was  sjiid  over  him  by  Ahu  llamid  al-Isfaraini  (rol.  I. 
p.  53),  and  he  was  buried  in  the  eemelery  at  the  Convent  Gate  (Uitb  ud-Dnir), 
near  the  tomb  of  Maruf  al-Karkhi  (9). — Ddrukiitiii  means  bekmijiny  lo  Ditr  a(- 
kutn  'rotloihliuuse),  an  extensive  quarter  of  Baghdad. 


tf)  See  the  ubsenalions  i»  \ol.I.  p.675.  note  to  p.568. 

'2]  1 am  indebted  lo  M.(^u>sin  de  Permol  for  the  foltowin^  note  on  aa-Saiyid  at-Hjm5an: 

E$seyid  al-Himyari,  dont  le  pr^noin  tMail  AI>ou  lllthim  et  le  >^t(able  nom  Icmad.  ^lall  fiU  de  Mohain- 
rnriJ  fits  do  Y^jd  fiU  de  Itabia,  ele.  Son  grand-p^e  Yeiyd  anait  compo»<^  des  Mltrei  eontre  Zjrld  tlbii 
Ahihi]  et  »ea  flU,  et  fut  pour  rela  jet^  rn  prison  et  tourment^  par  Obaydailah  fila  de  Zvld*  I****  troU  poeUh 
arabr»qut  out  fail  ie  plus  de  vers  soiit  Bech&r»  Abou  '1-AUibivya  et  KxseTid;  pomonne  n'a  pu  recueillir  toute» 
leurt  po^iea.  Quant  a Ei>c;id.  »es  ver»  aoiit  tnmbi^  dana  Toubli,  malgn^  leur  nombre  et  leur  in^rUe.  parce> 
qu’ils  6ont  rcfnplU  d'attaques  cootre  le«  fompngnons  du  Propbde.  conirc  Abou  Beer«  Omar,  Othman.  et  rontre 
Avecha  et  autrea  ^poUH‘a  de  Mahomet.  I.e»  |we  et  m^red'EaMrrid  etaient  de  la  aecleh^r^liquedeiifbadAiZjy^U  t, 
lui  il  Hall  dc  la  serle  rblile  dca  Ktiintni  tCeltc  acete,  autrant  Ibn  khaldoua,  lirail  son  num  de 

son  fondateur  &'rraidn.)  II  adinetlail  I'lmAmat  de  Muhammad  Ibn  al-Uaiirlija  life  is  given  by  Ibn  Khaltt- 
Adn)  et  prufessaU  I’opinion  du  retuur  t|u’il  croyail  que  Mohammed  Ibn  eKHane- 

fira  n'^tail  point  morl  el  qu'il  reviendrail  un  jour.  Eiiseyid  a fait  beaucoup  de  pot^aies  cn  rhonneur  des  Ilacbe- 
miics,  partieulleremeni  des  Aiides,  el  eonire  teun  adtersaires.  Lorsque  les  OniejTades  furent  rrnters^s.  il 
compiiinenia  Atmu  'I'AbbAs  SetTAh,  qui.  pmtr  le  reeompenser  de  ses  vers,  lui  dit  de  deniatider  ee  qu'il  voti> 
drait.  Ksseyid  demaiida  pour  Souleymln  flis  de  Kablb  ir  gouvernrmenl  d>l*AhnAi,  qul  lui  fut  aeeord^.  I.e 
cadi  de  Basra.  SenvrAr  fils  d'Abdntlah.  ayant  uii  jour  refust*  d'admeltre  son  tenioignage  en  Justke.  Ksseyid  lui 
errivU  unc  letire  oii  il  Ic  balTouail  et  alia  ciiiuite  rdeitrr  au  ralifc  Mansour  unc  satire  vlrulente  rootre  re 
magistrsit  celui*d  tinl  a I'instaitt  ae  plaiudrc.  Maiisuur  lui  dll  cn  riant:  **Ne  saU-tu  pas  qu’Eyas  Bis  de 
**  MoAviia  focut  le  t^mnlgnage  dc  Faraidak;  pourqtioi  bicsser  un  homme  qui  a uiie  langue  cumme  relie 
**  d'EsseyidT*'  EnsuUe  le  calife  ordoiina  h Fsieyid  de  faire  sa  pais  aver  le  radf-  Mais  rinlmiti^  du  poete  et 
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du  juge  roDliitua.  ft  iU  c))«rcbaicnt  a w nuir«  r^iproquemeni.  ayaiii  dii  uu  jour  «u  calife  qup 

Scmwir  vouUU  «uborncr  ilr«  (<‘moiit»  pour  k rumUiiin^  roiiimf  rou|i«bir  dc  ^ol,  Maufour  Hi  venir  le  cadi 
**  Ft  Itti  dil:  *' Je  I’dte  « 1'i‘gArd  d'K»ftcy<d  tM  foiHMiona  dr  jugr.’*  Bfiryid  mnurul  i WAkil,  lr«  iiiui  dtMrtiit  m>u» 
Ir  r^itr  dr  Man^>ur.  d'tuirr^  sous  celui  dr  Haroun  •^lAcrording  lo  Abd  ‘1  MnhAiin,  ut  bU  .Vuj^m.  Oiis  port 
difd  A.H.  J“l(A.D.-»7-8j.] 

(3)  In  alt  citil  and  crimiiuil  causes,  gcnrrallv  speaking,  Ike  r^idener  of  t*o  witnesses  is  rrquiiile  to  r«la- 

blish  Ihc  proof  of  a fact.  In  civil  matters,  witnesses  may,  if  ihev  like,  withhold  their  evidence. 

(4)  This  is  A treatise  on  surfa  tradilioiiisls  as  might  be  coDfounded  with  others  from  the  similarity  of  their 

names. 

(8)  See  vol.  1.  page  323,  note  (7]. 

f6)  Abtl  'l-ltasan  All  ibn  Abd  Allah  Ibii  Jaafar  Ibii  >ajlh  Ibn  al>Madlnt.  a mattlo  to  the  tribe  of  Saad. 
a hAfiz  of  the  highest  eminence,  and  one  of  the  great  iniAnis  of  Islamism,  was  a native  of  Basra.  His  ac- 
quirements in  tbe  Traditions  were  most  eilensive,  and  he  displayed  great  penetration  in  appreciating  Ibeir 
aulbciilirity  and  the  credibility  of  the  persons  by  whom  they  had  been  transmitted  down  ^ JijCJI  j ^ 

lie  composed  nearly  two  hundred  works  on  Uie  subject,  and  his  authority  was  rited  by  al- 
BukhAri,  Ahmad  Ibn  llanbal,  Abd  DAwOd.  an-NisAi,  Ibn  MAja.  at-Trnitedi,  and  others.  His  eonduct  and 
demeanour  were  modelted  on  that  of  the  early  Muslims,  and  his  actions,  words,  dress,  manner  of  sitting,  and 
general  behaviour  were  noted  down,  by  the  learned  doctors  of  that  lime,  as  worthy  of  iinitalioo.  He  received 
his  Uaditlonal  knowledge  from  bis  own  father,  who  was  also  a celebrated  iradilionist,  and  from  HammAd  Ibn 
Zaid,  SofyAn  Ibn  Oyaiiu,  Hushaim.  and  others.  AI-BiikhAri  said  of  him : was  never  sensible  of  my  infe- 

“ rlorily  but  in  the  presence  of  AH  Ibn  al-Madliii;”  and  Ibn  Oyaitia  declared  iltat  were  It  not  on  Ibn  al-Ma- 
dlni'i  account,  he  would  never  have  given  lessons  He  was  bom  A.  H.  lAI  (A.  D.  777-St.  and 

he  died  in  the  month  of  Zb  l-Kaada,  A.  H.  Z34  (May-June,  A.  H.  A40).  — (Oydn  oNTairdrlAA  An-.Vuydm  a:- 


ZdAira.  raboAdt  al-Fokahd.  Abb  '1-FedA's  Annals;  and  Hetske's  note.) 

(7)  The  Ad/I:  Abb  ImrAn  Mbsa  Ibii  HArbn  was  a native  of  Baghdad.  He  bore  the  repuUlioii  of  being  the 
first  ImAm  of  the  age  in  the  seieni^  of  Traditions.  He  died  A.  II.  294  A D.  006-71.— '.AbTAfl.) 

Koran,  surat  53,  verse  33. 

{Oj  Tbe  life  of  NArbf  Is  given  by  Ibn  KhallikAn. 


AR-KUMMAM. 

Abu  All  Ibii  Isa  Ibn  Ali  Ibii  Alxi  Allali  ar~Runini.ini  was  a ct'Ic- 

bi-atcd  and  learned  imdm  in  ibe  sciences  of  graimnar  and  scliolaslie  theolog)'. 
He  is  also  the  aiilhor  of  an  interpiTtation  of  the  Koran.  His  maslei-s  in  general 
literature  were  Abu  Bakr  Ibn  Diiraid  and  Abu  Bakr  Mtihammatl:  Ibn  as.Sarr.ij  ; 
and  some  of  the  information  whieli  be  aequiml  was  transmilicd  down  from  him 
by  Abii  1-Kasim  Muhammad)  at-Taniikbi  (1),  Abii  Muhammad  al-Jaubari,  and 
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iitlici's.  lie  was  Ixim  al  Dai'hdnfl,  A.  H.  290  A.  D.  908-9),  and  he  die<l  on  (lie 
eve  of  Sunday,  the  lllh  of  llio  first  Jiimada,  A.  11.  .‘18'i  (June,  A.  D.  99V); 
accoi-dinj;  to  another  statement,  he  died  A.  II.  382.  Ills  faniilv  iH-lonf'ed  to  Sarr- 
man-raa. — Ihiimmini  may  here  |io.ssihly  signify  a feller  of  Riimiwln  or  pomeijra- 
noles,  hut  it  may  also  serve  to  designate  a native  of  Kafr  nr-lliimimhi,  a well- 
known  eastle  at  asil.  A great  number  of  persons  have  received  this  surname 
for  one  or  the  other  reasfin,  hut  which  of  these  it  w.as  that  proeuretl  it  for  Ahn 
'1-llasan  is  not  specified  bv  as-Sam.Vni. 

(1  Ttic  IHm  of  ihp  ibrfr  ju«[  infnliuiiisl  «rr  given  b;  tbii  kbvilik.tn. 


All!  L-IIASAN  AL-IIAUFI. 

Abu  '1-llasan  Ali  Ibn  Ibrahim  Ihn  Said  Ihn  Vnsuf  al-IIaufi  was  a learned 
grammarian  and  an  able  espositor  of  the  Koran,  on  which  last  subject  he  left 
an  excellent  work.  He  directed  the  studies  of  numerous  pupils  with  great  suc- 
cess, and  I have  remarked,  in  manv  books  on  philological  subjects,  certificates 
in  his  own  handwriting  to  prove  that  the  possessors  of  these-  Invoks  had  lead 
them  under  his  tuition  ; in  this  he  followed  the  general  custom  of  teachers.  He 
died  on  .Saturday  morning,  the  1st  of  Zn  'l-Ilijja,  A.  II.  V.30  (Aug.  A.  D.  1039). — 
lU’lative  to  llauf,  from  whieh  the  surname  of  //ati^  is  derived,  as-Samani  says  ; 
“ I imagined  that  it  was  a village  in  Egvpt,  till  1 s.aw  in  al-Uukhari’s  historical 
“ work  that  it  is  situated  in  Oniait.  Abu  'l-IIasan  al-llauli  drew  his  origin  from 
“ this  place:  he  jiossessev!  a givat  |«)rtion  of  the  works  comjKJsed  by  Abu  Jaafar 
“ an-N'ahhas  'rol.  /.  p.  81  ."  On  this  I must  observe  that  llauf  is  not,  as  he 
sup|H)ses,  a village  in  Egypt,  but  a well-known  tract  of  country  in  the  province 
of  Sharkiya,  the  capital  of  which  is  Itilbais  : tbev  give  the  name  of  Hauf  to  all  the 
Hif,  or  cultivated  part  (I),  of  that  country,  but  I do  not  know  of  any  village 
there  so  called.  Ahu  'l-IIasan  helongcd  to  the  llauf  in  Ej'vpt. — The  precixiing 
article  had  Iwen  finished  some  time  when  I met  with  a notice  containing  the  parti- 
culars of  al-llanfi's  life.  From  this  it  appeals  that  he  Iwlonged  to  a village  called 
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Shuhra  ’n-Nakhla  {‘2),  in  l)ie  province  of  Sliarkiya ; he  then  went  to  OM  Cairo 
400  -Wur),  where  lie  studied  under  Ahu  Bakr  al-Adfuwi,  and  met  with  a nunilMT 
of  learned  Maghrihins,  fioin  whom  he  derived  considerahlc  information  ; he  then 
commenced  as  a professor  of  grammar,  and  composed  a large  work  on  that  sci- 
ence, and  another,  in  ten  volumes,  containing  the  grammatical  analysis  of  the 
Koran.  A great  nnmlter  of  his  treatises  arc  still  studied. 


(I)  The  difiiculiy  of  reconciling;  the  necounU.  given  bj  .iribic  gogrnphers.  of  the  ttaaf  end  the  flif  not 
Hot  pointed  out  by  M.  de  Secy  in  hit  Abd-Atlatif.  M.  Quetrcin^rc  b«»  Mime  ob*erv*tion«  no  Ihc  eubject  in  hii 
RerkmkfM  >ur  CEgypte.  p 1T9  it  reg.  The  loliitioii  of  tlie  dilliculty  i*  due  to  M Reiiuud.  Sec  hU 
tr«n»l»iion  of  Xb£i  ’bFcdi’t  Geography,  page  1*1.  note. 

(S)  In  the  place  of  i't-dl  (be  autograph  hai  a word  nhlch  ina;  be  read  nr 


AL-AKHFASH  AL-ASGHAR. 

Abd  '1-Hasan  Ali  Ibn  Sulaiman  Ihn  al-Fadl,  heller  known  hy  the  ap]>cllation 
of  al-Akhfash  al-.Asghar  (nl-Aklifath  the  leer,  was  a learned  grammarian.  The 
information  which  he  communicated  to  his  pupils  was  given  hy  him  on  the  ati- 
thority  of  al-Muharrad.  Thalah,  and  other  great  masters;  his  own  authority  was 
cited  hy  al-Marzuhani,  Ahu  'l-Faraj  al-Moafa  al-Jariri  (t  ),  and  others.  HLs  cha- 
racter as  a trustworthy  transmitter  of  traditional  knowledge  is  well  cstahlished. 
He  must  not  be  confounded  with  al-Akhfash  al-Akhar,  or  with  al-Akhfash  al- 
Au.sat  (vol.  1.  p.  572) : al-Akhfash  al-Akltar,  whose  real  names  were  Ahu  '1- 
Khatiuh  Al)d  al-Hamid  Ihn  AIkI  al-Majid,  was  a native  of  Hajar  and  a mawla  to 
one  of  the  trilies  inhabiting  that  region.  He  was  a grammarian,  a philologer, 
and  a transmitter  of  expressions  pccuhar  to  the  Arabs  of  the  desert,  some  of 
which  were  made  known,  for  the  first  lime,  hy  himself.  Sil>awaih,  Ahu  Obaida, 
and  other  eminent  scholars  of  die  same  |ieri<Kl,  received  a portion  of  their 
information  from  him.  As  I was  unable  to  discover  the  date  of  his  deaUi,  I 
could  not  devote  a special  article  to  him  in  this  work  (2).  As  fur  al-Akhfash 
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iiUAiisal,  whose  name  was  Saiil  Ibn  .Masada,  and  who  had  been  a of  Siba- 
waih,  he  has  l»cen  already  noticed  (rol.  1.  y.  aTl). — Al-.\khfasli  al-As[;har  and 
the  jM«‘t  11)11  ai'-Kumi  were  al  enmity  with  each  other,  and  as  the  latter  was  very 
siiiierslitious,  al-Aklifash  usexi  to  go  to  lii.s  door,  early  in  the  morning,  and  pro- 
nounce words  of  ill  omen  : this  pievented  Ibii  ar  Kumi  from  stirring  out  during 
that  dav.  Being  provoked  at  length  by  this  aiiiioyance,  the  [loct  attacked  bis 
enemy  in  a nnmlier  of  satires,  which  are  still  extant  in  the  colleclion  of  his 
works;  hut  al-Akhfasb  got  them  off  hy  heart  and  citetl  them  with  approbation 
in  his  lessons ; testifying  at  the  same  time  bow  proud  he  was  of  the  honour  done 
to  him  hy  Ibn  ar-Riimi  in  satirizing  him.  When  this  came  to  the  cars  of  tin' 
poet,  he  discoiitiniUHl  his  attacks.  “The  stock  of  poetry,”  says  al-Marztibani, 
“ which  al-Akhfash  knew  by  heart  and  taught  with  the  authorisation  of  bis 
“ preceptors,  was  verv  limited;  this  was  also  the  case  with  his  grammatical 
“ information.  He  never  drew  up  a single  work,  nor  pronounced  a line  of 
“ ptK'trv  enni|K)sed  hy  himself;  and  when  questioned  on  a point  of  grammar, 
“ he  would  lose  patience  and  dismiss  the  applicant  with  an  abnipt  refusal.”  lie 
died  suddenly  at  Baghdad,  in  the  month  of  Zu 'l-Kaada,  A.  11.  31  o (Dec. -Jan. 
A.  D.  927-8)  I others  say,  in  the  month  of  Shaaban  of  that  year,  or  in  the  year 
316.  lie  was  interred  in  the  cemetery  at  the  bridge  of  Baradan.  In  the  year 
287  (A.  D.  900)  he  visitixl  Egypt,  and  in  30G  (A.  D.  918-9;  he  proceeded  from 
that  country  to  .Aleppo. — Akhfath  means  haviliij  Utile  eyes  arid  a bad  siijbt. — 
Baraddii  is  the  name  of  a village  in  the  dcjiendencies  of  Baghdad  ; it  has  pro- 
diiix-d  a nnmlier  of  learned  men  and  other  remarkable  persons. — “This  al- 
“ Akhfash,”  says  Ain't  ’1-Ilasan  Tbabit  Ibn  Sinan  (rol.  I.  p.  289),  “ used  to  pay 
“ assiduous  court  to  Abu  Ali  Ibn  Miikla  (3),  by  whom  he  was  treated  with 
“ great  attention  and  kindne.ss.  lie  one  day  complained  to  hint  of  the  extreme 
“ indigence  to  which  he  was  reduceil,  and  rc(|uested  him  to  acquaint  the  vizir 
“ Abu  'l-llasan  Ali  Ibn  Isa  with  his  situation,  and  pray  him  to  inscribe  his 
“ name  on  the  list  of  literary  men  who  received  pensions.  Abu  Ali  spoke  to 
“ the  vizir  on  the  subject,  informing  him  that  al-.Akhfash  was  in  very  reduced 
“ circumstances  and  had  hanlly  any  means  of  existence  ; for  which  reason  he 
“ liegj^d  of  him  to  settle  a |iension  on  him  as  on  the  other  litciary  men  of  the 
“ time.  To  this  the  vizir  gave  a positive  refusal  expressed  in  the  rudest  maii- 
“ ncr,  and  that  in  the  presence  of  a large  company.  Abu  Ali  felt  so  highly 
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“ <>(Vi‘iulc-(l  at  the  vizir's  roiidurt  lliat  he  leliml  IVom  the  assembly  and  went 
“ litmie,  re|K'iilin(j  of  having  asked  any  tiling  from  him.  As  for  al-Akhlash, 
“ he  remained  in  his  former  stale  and  la'camc  (jnile  dispirited.  Ilis  misery  at 
“ length  reaehed  to  sneh  a piteh,  that  he  was  obliged  by  hunger  to  eat  raw  lieet- 
“ roots.  It  is  saiil  that  he  died  snddenlv  of  a sjwsm  of  the  heart.’' 


Ij  Tbc  livcK  of  (b<^8<r  («o  |wr9on»  urr  ({ini'll  by  ibn  Khillikiiiu 
<,2)  Sre  ibe  author’*  ob*orvations  in  ihr  prrfacf,  toI.  t p.  3. 

3;  Thf  Hff  nf  ibn  >lukl«  it  fivrn  by  Ibn  kbatlik&n. 


Al.-U  AHIUI. 

Itll  Ahii  'l-Hasan  Ali  Ihn  Ahmad  Ihn  Muhammad  Ihii  Ali  Ihn  Mattuya  al-\Vahidi 
al-Malliiwi,  the  author  of  the  celebrated  coninicniaries  ^un  the  Amvi/i was  the 
first  master  of  his  time  in  the  sciences  of  grammar  and  koranie  exegesis.  Thi‘ 
ilivine  grace  which  allendi'd  him  is  manifest  in  his  works;  they  were  nniversailv 
considered  as  excellent,  and  were  fixxpienlly  ciietl  by  professors  in  their  lessons. 
Thive  of  them,  the  Basil  (in  extenso),  the  ll'iisi/  (meiliiim  , and  the  Vow- 

peadumc,  are  on  the  interpretation  of  the  Koran,  and  their  titles  have  Im-cii 
adopteil  by  Ahii  Hamid  al-Ghazz.ili  for  three  of  his  own  works.  He  composed 
also  a treatise  on  the  motives  for  whicli  the  difTeirnl  [Mirtions  of  the  Koran  weit- 
revealed;  a work  calk'd  the  Takhhir  (imliration)  (!' , containing  an  explanation  of 
the  (nmely-nine)  excellent  names  given  to  Hod  ; a full  commentary  on  the  jKiems 
of  al-Mntanabl)i,  surpassing  in  excellence  all  the  numenuis  works  on  the  same 
subject,  and  containing  many  curious  observations : it  is  thus  that  after  explain- 
ing the  following  verse  : 

Will'll  noble  deeils,  sworiis,  spears,  the  ilauglilcrs  of  Auwaj — all  are  assembled  to- 
i;ether, — 

He  adds : “ Aiiiruj  was  a stallion  of  noble  race,  belonging  to  the  tribe  of  Hik'd 
“ Ihn  Aainir.  'fhe  owner  was  onee  asked  what  was  the  greatest  degree  of  s|H'cd 
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“ which  he  ever  I'eniarketl  in  him,  ami  he  replied  ; ‘ I was  ridinjj  him  and  losi 
“ ‘ my  way  in  the  desoi,  hnl,  seein)»  a Hock  of  kaias  (2;  going  in  quest  ol 
“ ‘ water,  1 followed  them  with  a tight  rein,  and  we  all  arrived  at  the  spring  in 
“ ‘ a single  heiit.’  This  was  a most  extraordinary  thing,  for  katas  are  verv'  swift 
“ of  Might,  and  when  they  make  towards  a wateiing-pkee,  their  s[K'ed  is  much 
“ greater  than  ordinarv.  This,  however,  was  not  siiflieient  for  the  Arah  in  his 
“ desi'i'iption,  and  he  added  that  he  kept  in  his  horse  with  a tight  rein;  had 
“ he  not  done  so,  he  would  have  outstripped  the  katas  ; which  is  a line  s|M‘eimen 
“ of  amplineation.  The  horse  was  named  Auiraj  the  tiristal  for  this  reason  : 
“ wlien  he  was  a foal,  a hostile  trcMip  came  down  to  attack  the  trihe,  on  which 
“ they  took  to  flight,  and  as  the  little  animal  had  not  suMieient  strength  to  keep 
“ up  with  them,  they  put  him  into  a sack  and  carried  him  oIT.  Ilis  hack  got  a 
“ twist  from  this  treatment,  and  he  was  therefore  called  Auiraj.’' — The  verse 
just  cited  is  taken  from  the  |KH-m  in  which  the  author  laments  the  death  of  Falik 
al-Majnun  (3}. — Al-Wahidi  was  a pupil  of  atIreThalahi,  the  author  of  the  cele- 
brated commentary  on  the  Koran  (rol.  I.  p.  GO);  he  learned  from  him  the  sci- 
ence of  koranic  intcrpivtation,  and  ended  hy  surpassing  him.  lie  died  of  a 
lingering  disease  in  the  nionth  of  the  latter  Jitmada,  A.  H.  't68  Jati.-Feh.  A.  l>. 
1070;,  at  Naisapur. — MattAiri  means  dcatmidcd  from  MatlAya. — I do  not  know 
the  origin  of  tlie  relative  adjective  ird/tidi,  neither  d<x!S  as-Sainani  mention  it. — 
I have  since  discovered  that  ,\hu  Ahmad  al-Askari  (vol.  I.  p.  382)  derives  it 
from  nl-Wdhiil,  the  name  of  a |icrson  who  was  the  .son  of  iid-Din  Ihn  Mahra  fV. 

In  autograph  tbU  title  U mrUlcn  TnAbrr  (omM/uAm/nr  . 

Sm  page  115  of  lhi«  volume,  note  (3j. 

(3)  llts  life  is  givrn  bv  Ibn  KhallikAti.  and  Ibf  poem  will  be  found  in  M tirangi’rrl  dc  lagrai’go's  .ihiht- 
togi«  Arabe. 

(4)  Thin  Mahra  may  perhapi  tho  »on  of  KudAa.  notirvd  by  Ibu  kulaiba.  ktrhbom'a  Unmtmfnta  llttf. 
Ar.  tab  X! 
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1I!N  MAKl  LA. 

The  emir  Ahu  Aasi'  Ali,  surn.Amed  Saad  al-.\liilk  (the  <jond  fortiinf  of  the  kinij- 
diim  , and  generally  known  by  (lie  name  of  Ilm  Makula,  was  the  son  of  llihai 
Allah  llin  Ali  Ihn  Jaafar  Ilm  Allakjin  Ihn  Muhammad  Ilm  Dulaf  Ihn  Abi  Dulaf 
al-Kasim  Ibn  Isa  al-ljli  : the  remainder  of  ihe  genealogy  is  given  in  the  life  of  his 
ancestor  Abii  Dulaf  al-Ki'isim.  Ilis  family  l)elonged  to  .larbazakan,  a place  near 
Lpahnn,  and  his  father  Abu  'l-Ka.sim  Hibat  Allah  was  vizir  to  the  im.am  [khnlif) 
al-Kaim  biamr  lllah.  Ilis  paternal  iinrlc  Abu  Abd  Allah  al-IIasari  Ibn  Ali,  wbo 
Idled  the  place  of  kadi  at  Daglulad,  had  learned  a gieal  quantity  of  Traditions; 
he  composed  also  some  instructive  works,  after  stuilying  under  the  most  eminent 
masters  in  Irak,  Khorasan,  Syria,  and  other  countries. — Abu  Nasr  (/k«  .Ifakd/a  , 
a man  celebrated  for  his  talents  and  learning,  was  sedulously  and  success- 
fully devoted  to  the  res«'arch  of  such  prop<-r  names,  as  were  uncertain  in  their 
meaning  and  derivation  (t). — The  Khatib  Abd  Rakr,  author  of  the  Historv  of 
Daghdad,  had  taken  the  Miikhlalif  tea  MiUalif  of  ad-D.arakutni  (see  page  24tl',  and 
^i!2  the  Miishinbih  aii-Misba  of  the  lidfiz  Alxl  al-Ghani  (rol.  II.  p.  109)  and  eoinbinMl 
them  together,  with  some  .additions  of  his  own;  forming  thus  a new  work  to 
which  ht!  gave  the  title  of  ttl-Miitanif  Takmila  tal-ilukbtalif  (Ihe  rcrommeiired, 
being  the  eompletiim  of  the  iinkhinlif}.  The  emir  Ahu  Nasr  augmented  this  Tak- 
mila with  the  names  which  he  had  discoveiaxl,  and  made  it  into  a new  work 
under  the  title  of  al-IknuU  'the  eompletioii).  This  last  is  extremely  useful  for 
fixing  the  orthography  and  pronunciation  of  proper  names,  and  clearing  up 
the  unccrUiintics  which  may  subsist  on  these  points : it  is  the  standard  aiitho- 
ritv  of  the  persons  engaged  in  this  study  and  of  the  tr.aditionists,  in  as  much 
as  it  surpasses  all  similar  proeluelions  by  its  intrinsic  excellence.  A sup- 
plement, composed  with  no  inferior  talent,  was  added  to  it  afterwards  by  Ibn 
•Nukta,  (a  Iradilioiiist)  whose  life  shall  lie  given  in  this  work.  The  talent  dis- 
placed bv  the  emir  Ihn  Makula  in  his  Ikmdl  is  eptite  siillieicnt  for  his  ix’putation; 
it  is  a monument  of  the  extensive  acquirements,  solid  learning,  and  cornx-t  in- 
formation of  the  author.  The  following  lines  are  attributed  to  him  : 

Strike  thy  tent  and  qiiil  the  land  where  thou  art  despised;  avoid  hiiiniliation;  humi- 
liation should  always  be  avoided.  Ilepart  from  the  (dace  where  thy  merit  is  not  ac- 
knowledged : Ihe  aloes-wiHxl  is  employed  for  common  uses  in  its  native  land  (2) 
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IIl'  w as  l>urii  a(  ()kl>ni'a  on  the  r>l)i  ul'  Sluialian,  A.  II.  ^I'il  Au^'iisl,  A.  I). 
I0;H)  , and  he  was  murdered  at  Jnrjan  hyhis  servants  between  the  years  470 
and  480.  Ibn  aklanzi  mentions,  in  his  KMh  al-Muiiliizim,  iliat  he  was  killed  in 
A.  II.  47r>  A.  I).  l08'2-;r,  or  in  487,  aecortliii(»  to  some.  Another  authority 
gives  470  as  the  vear,  and  Khorasan  as  the  plaee  of  his  deatii ; hut  al-.\hwaz  is 
also  indieated  as  the  eountry  where  he  mot  with  his  late.  Al-llumaidi  '3) 
savs  ; “ He  s*-t  out  for  Khorasan  with  stniie  young  Turkisli  slav«*s  who  belonged 
“ to  him  ; hut  they  murdered  him  at  Jurjan  and  fled  with  his  money.  The 
“ erime  remaitied  unpunished."  The  poet  Surr-Ihirr  whose  life  we  shall  give^ 
eelehrausl  the  piaises  of  Ihn  Makula,  and  this  eulogium  is  still  extant  in  his 
eollertwl  |N)etieal  works. — The  meaning  of  the  word  ,1/(U’l}/n  is  unknown  to  me; 
and  I am  unable  to  say  whether  the  title  of  emir  was  given  to  him  because  he 
was  i-callv  one,  or  iKs-ause  he  was  a des<-endanl  of  the  emir)  Ahn  Diilaf  al-ljli. — 
Of  Okhnrn  I have  abv.adv  spoken  in  the  lifeof  Ahd  'l-llaka  'viil.  II.  p.  GO'. 

;1j  Tile  JUlograph  has 

''21  UtfralU:  The  green  aloei.*«fjoit  in  in  loralilier  is  [at  rommnnl  wood. 

3 Tlie  tite  of  Aba  Abd  Allob  ol-Humaidi  is  given  in  Ibis  work  He  died  .A.  II  tMH. 


Al!l  L-FAIIAJ  AL-ISPAIIWI. 

.Abii  l-Faraj  Ali,  the  kiUih  and  author  of  the  KiUih  al-.fijlidni  (I),  was  a mem- 
l)or  of  the  tribe  of  Koraisli  and  a di'seeiidant  of  Marw.in  Ihn  Muhammad,  the 
last  of  the  Oinaivide  khalifs.  His  genealogy  is  thus  given:  Ahu  'l-Faraj  .Ali  Ihn 
al-Husain  Ihn  .Muhamni.ad  Ihn  .Ahmad  Ihn  al-Haithani  Ibn  .AIkI  ar-Rahman  Ibn 
Marwan  Ibn  .Abd  Allah  Ibn  Marwan  Ibn  Muhammad  Ihn  .Alarwan  Ibn  al-Hakam 
Ibn  Abi  'l-.A.asi  Ibn  Omaiva  Ibn  AIkI  Sbams  Ihn  .AIkI  Manaf.  His  family  inba- 
hileil  Ispahan,  but  he  passed  his  early  youth  in  Ragbdad,  and  lieearne  the  most 
distinguished  scholar  and  most  eminent  author  of  that  city.  It  would  lie  too 
long  to  enumerate  the  learned  men  fiom  whom  he  m'cived  and  transmilted 

VOL.  II.  32 
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down  hi.s  iiirormation.  He  was  well  acquainted  with  the  days  ^or  roiitesls  of  the 
Arabs,  tlieir  (jcncalo(;y  and  history.  “ Amonfpt  the  persons  whom  we  incl 
“ with,”  says  at-Tanukhi  (2),  “and  who  professed  Shiite  opinions,  was  Abu  'I- 
“ Faraj  al-Ispaliani.  1 never  found  a person  knowing  by  heart  such  a quantity 
“ as  he  did  of  poems,  songs,  historical  relations,  anecdotes  of  ancient  times,  au- 
“ thcntic  narratives  (3),  and  genealogies;  besides  which  he  possessed  information 
“ in  other  scienees,  such  as  philology,  grammar,  story-telling,  biography,  and 
“ the  history  of  the  Moslim  conquests ; he  was  acquainted  also  with  the  branchi-s 
“ ol  knowledge  requisite  for  a boon-companion,  such  as  falconry,  farriery,  the 
“ preparation  of  l)everages,  a smattering  of  medicine  and  astrology,  etc."  His 
verses  combine  the  learning  of  tire  scholar  with  the  grace  and  elegance  of  the 
poet ; his  other  works  are  criccllent,  and  one  of  them,  the  kitdb  al-Ayhdni  ‘ book 
4115  of  lofujfi)  (4),  is  unanimously  considered  as  unequalled.  It  is  said  that  he  was 
fifty  years  in  compiling  it,  and  that  he  took  it  to  Saif  ad-l)awlal  Ibn  Hamdan, 
who  remunerated  him  with  one  thousand  pieces  of  gold,  regretting  at  the  same 
time  Tiis  inability  to  olTcr  a more  adequate  recompense.  It  is  related  that  when 
the  Sdhib  Ibn  Abirad  'rol.  /.  p.  *212  : was  travelling  or  changing  residence,  he 
look  with  him  for  perusal  thirty  camel-loads  of  Ixroks  on  literary  subjects;  but, 
on  receiving  the  kitdb  al-AyMni,  he  found  he  could  dispense  with  all  the  others 
ami  tmrk  it  alone.  The  other  works  of  .Abii  'l-Faraj  are  : the  Kildb  al-Aiyihi 
(liinlonj  of  female  mueiria/ut  , ; the  A'ildb  al-hiul  is-Shau  der  (liinlory  of  the  fetnale 
slairs  trho  were  poelt) ; the  A'iUlb  atl-Diydrdt  (book  of  momiileries)  (.")} ; the  Aildb 
IMirit  lit-Tijilr  [on  the  merrantile profession)  (C);  a collection  of  songs  without  note 
or  comment;  the  Adventures  of  Jahza  tal-lkarmaki  (vol.  /.  p.  118^;  the  Ail/lh 
MaluUil  il-Tdlibiyln  acroiml  of  the  Irnijiral  fate  of  AH  llm  Abi  Tdlib's  deseendaiils  ; 
ilie  A'ildb  al-lldndt  (Imk  of  tanrns  (7;;  and  the  Addb  al-Gburabd  (manners  or 
literary  studies  of  foreigners).  A numlier  of  works  composed  by  him  for  the 
Omaiyides  of  Spain  arc  still  extant  in  that  country ; he  forwarded  them  pri- 
vately to  these  princes,  and  the  marks  of  their  beiiencence  weie  transmitted  to 
him  in  toe  same  manner.  Amongst  these  works  were  the  following:  Genealogv 
of  the  descendants  of  Abd  Sliams ; Battle-days  of  the  Arabs,  containing  an 
account  of  one  thousand  seven  hundred  combats;  the  Kitdb  nt-Taadil  ira 
Intisdf  (impartial  ejcnmination  and  appreciation  of  the  noble  deeds  and  the  opprobrious 
actions  of  the  Arabs  ; the  Jamhara  tan-.\isab  (cominreheiuive  ijenealogiral  treatise  ; 
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the  Gi'iipalogy  of  ihf  dcsccndanls  of  Sliail>an;  tlie  Goncaloffy  of  the  MiiliallabiU' 
family;  the  Genealogy  of  the  descendants  of  Taghlab;  the  Genealogy  of  the 
descendants  of  Kilah  ; History  of  tJie  slave-hoys  who  were  good  singers,  etc. 
Abu  'l-Faraj  was  exclusively  attached  to  the  vizir  al-Muhallabi,  and  he  compost'd 
some  pieces  of  poetry  in  his  praise,  one  of  which  is  as  follows  : 

When  wc  sought  for  means  of  subsistence  and  took  shelter  under  his  protection,  he 
gave  relief  yet  spared  our  feelings;  he  was  beneKcent,  yet  vaunted  not  the  greatness 
of  his  favours.  We  went  to  him  f»oor,  and  he  restorerl  us  to  wealth;  we  had  recourse 
to  his  liberality  in  our  distress,  and  he  placed  us  in  the  midst  of  abundance. 


A Greek  concubine  belonging  to  the  vizir  having  lieen  delivered  of  a son,  the 
|X)ct  congratulated  him  on  the  happy  event  in  the  following  lines,  forming  part 
of  a kdihta: 

Iteceivc  a pledge  of  happiness  in  the  birth  of  that  infant,  which  heaven  has  sent  thee 
as  a blessing  I The  muon,  pervading  with  its  lustre  the  depths  of  night,  is  but  an  em- 
blem of  its  beauty.  Blessed  be  the  propitious  hour  in  which  a virtuous  mother,  a 
daughter  of  the  Asfars  (8),  brought  it  forth  1 It  rejoiceth  in  its  exaltation  on  the  two 
highest  pinnacles  of  mortal  glory  I sprung,  as  it  is,  from  the  united  storks  of  the  Mu- 
hallabs  and  the  Osars.  The  sun  of  the  morning  was  in  conjunction  with  the  moon 
of  the  night,  and  their  union  has  produced  Jupiter  (9). 


The  following  lines  were  written  by  him  to  a man  of  rank  who  was  suffering 
from  sickness  (1 0) : 


0 .\bil  .Miihamm.vd  I thou  so  worthy  of  praise  1 O thou  who  art  so  fair  (Aarnn)  in  thy 
noble  deeds  and  thy  generosity  1 0 swollen  sea  of  liberality!  Mayest  thou  be  pre- 
served from  sick-bed  visitors,  from  the  remedies  of  illness  and  from  the  approach  of 
pain  (11)1 

He  composed  a great  deal  of  poetry,  and  bis  talents  liavc  rendered  him  illus- 
trious, His  birth  took  place,  A,H.  '28'i  (A,D,  897-8),  the  year  in  which  the 
(Kict  al-Uohtori  died;  he  expired  at  Baghdad  on  Wednesday,  the  1 4th  of  Zu  1- 
Hijja,  A,  H.  3,56  (Novemher,  A,  I),  967);  some  say,  hut  erroneously,  that  he 
died  A,  H.  357.  Previously  to  his  death,  his  intellect  Ivecamc  disordered,  'I' wo 
men  of  great  learning  and  three  powerful  princes  died  in  the  year  3,56 ; 
namely : this  Ahd  ’l-Faraj,  Abu  Aii  ’1-Kali,  Saif  ad-Uawlat  Ibn  Hamdan,  Moizz 
.id-Dawlat  Ibn  Buwaih,  and  Kiifur  al-Ikhshidi;  (see  their  lives  in  this  work. 
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<i>  A rijti»idrrablr  portioii  of  artirle  ha«  already  appeared  in  a Kreiirh  iraii<dalit>n.  See  .M.  Quatre> 
mere'*  Afi^moire  tur  U KUab  al~Ag^n(  in  Ihe  Journal  for  .Vovember,  1B35.  ll  inoy  U*  remarked 

ihiit  in  renderinj?  eerUta  etpre»ion«  and  pa*>M^eii,  I hare  occasioiialiy  differed  from  tb*l  leanied  »rbolar. 

iS)  AhO  ‘i»KAsim  AU  at-Tanhkhi  and  hid  dOft  Abd  AH  al-MuhiMin  nere  bnib  rontemporaries  of  Abd  ’!> 
Karaj:  it  b therefore  diflMniU  to  say  ’ahich  of  them  U the  penon  cited  here  by  Ibn  kballikin.  Tlteir  lire* 
are  given  in  (his  rrork. 

;3)  Literally:  Narratives  «ith  their  ftnnt/r.— See  Inirodurtion  to  vol. I.  p.  tsM 

(4;  A rnmplete  edition  of  Uib  imp<»rlan(  «ork,  tell  and  Latin  translation,  has  been  undertaken  by  professor 
hnsegarlen.  The  three  first  parts  have  appeared  under  the  title  of  AIH  !rpahnttfinix  libtr  rantilenarum 
ma^nits. 

'9'  This  was  a rollerlion  of  the  best  poems  iiispirt'd  by  the  view  of  Christian  moiinsteries  and  the  as|>efl  of 
monastic  life.  It  «a*  a very  ronmvon  subjeel  with  the  Moslim  poets  of  the  third  and  fourth  century  of  the 
Hijra.  See  the  life  of  avSbibushti  in  this  volume 

f6)  Literally:  On  tbe  merehants’  calling. 

(7)  Probably  a collection  of  tavern  anecdotes  and  verves  in  prai«-e  of  wim*. 

iR)  For  the  origin  of  the  denomirialion  Atfar  and  Band  'i-Asfar  given  to  the  Romans  by  Arabic  writers,  see 
-M.de  Saey's  note  in  the  Journal  Aiialiqur  for  January, 

■V  To  render  this  verse  intelUgihle,  it  should  be  paraphrased  thus:  Thou,  O viilrl  whose  glory  is  resplen- 
dent as  the  midday  sun,  vast  Joined  to  a maiden  whose  beauty  rqualled  the  lustre  of  the  moon,  and  this 
union  has  produced  a child,  who,  like  the  planet  Jupiter,  announces  by  Ins  presence  happiness  and  joy. 

(10]  The  poet  has  skilfully  indicated  in  his  verses  that  this  person's  name  was  Abd  Multammad  al-Hasan. 

[10  The  merit  of  this  last  verse  consists  in  the  curious  etample  of  atUleralion  which  It  offers  in  the  ori- 
ginal ten. 


ASAKIIl  THE  HAFIZ. 

The  liAfiz  Ahu  ’1-K.isiiii  Ali  llm  AIji  Miiliauiinad  al-Hasan  llm  Ilihal  Allah 
Ihn  .Mxl  Allah  Ihn  al-IIusaiii,  (jenurally  known  hy  iho  appcllalion  of  Ihn  .\s.ikir 
4C4  and  snrnamcd  Thikat  ad-din  'sinrerr  in  faitk^,  was  a na(ivc  of  Dainasciis  and 
|•hicf  traditionisl  of  Syria  in  that  ago.  Hr  rankwl  also  among  the  most  eminent 
jurisronsulls  of  the  seel  of  a^liali,  hut,  having  made  of  the  Traditions  his 
favonn'le  study,  he  aeqniicd  in  that  seienec  a degree  of  siiperioritv  whieh  no 
other  had  ever  attained,  and  it  was  to  his  proficienev  therein  that  he  was  indehted 
for  his  reputation.  His  zeal  in  this  pursuit  and  his  desire;  of  eommiinicating 
|)crsonally  with  the  teachers  of  the  Traditions  lid  him  to  visit  distant  countries 
and  (ravel  to  and  fro  through  various  regions,  in  coni])any  with  the  htifi:  Ahu 
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Saad  AImI  al-Kariin  a:j-Samaiii.  In  I'mnniitlin);  to  nicimiry  the  text  of  eacli 
Tiadiiion,  liu  nevt-r  m'glct  lixl  learning  l>y  heart  the  isiiihl  (1)  (Vom  whieh  it  de- 
rived its  anihurity;  he  \va:t,  indeed,  a pious  and  eonseientioiis  fulfiz.  In  the 
year  520  A.  D.  1 1 2(i  he  lieani  the  diseiples  of  al-ltannaki,  at-Tanukhi  (2  , and 
al-Jaiihari  '3)  deliver  Traditions  at  Itaghdad;  after  whieh  he  proeeeded  to  Kho- 
rasan  and  visited  Naisapnr,  Herat,  Ispahan,  and  Persian  Irak;  at  that  time,  he 
made  his  extraels  from  difTercnt  aiilhurs  and  eoinposed  his  own  inslnielive  works. 
He  diseiisscd  w'ilh  great  elmpienee  the  traditional  information  whieh  he  had 
eollmed,  and  he  displayed  a most  ha|tpy  talent  in  eompiling  and  drawing  np  the 
materials  of  his  works.  He  comjtosed  a great  < hioyraphknl)  history  of  Daina.seiis 
in  eighty  volumes,  containing  most  curious  information,  and  written  on  the 
plan  of  flhr  Klialib't)  Hi.story  of  naj;hdad.  I was  one  day  with  my  master  Ahd 
al-A/.im  al-Mundiri,  the  chief  Mfiz  of  Egypt,  (may  (.oil  prolong  his  days  for  our 
instniction!)  (A;  and  the  cotiversation  happenitig  to  fall  on  tliis  history,  he 
hroiight  me  out  a volume  of  it,  and  spoke  longly  on  its  merits  and  exeellence  : 
“ 1 cannot  but  think,”  said  he,  “that  the  author  must  have  made  the  resolution 
“ of  com|K)sing  this  history  on  the  very  day  in  which  his  intelligence  could  form 
“ a reasonable  conception,  and  that  he  began  from  that  ninment  to  rollm-t  the 
“ materials;  for  the  ordinary  life  of  a man,  passed  in  study  and  devoted  to  the 
“ suhjwt,  would  he  insitirtcicnt  for  the  task  of  a.s.semhling  so  much  information 
“ as  that  hook  contains.”  This  observation  is  |iorfeetly  true,  and  its  correct- 
ness will  he  admitted  by  every  person  who  examines  the  work;  for  how  could 
any  man  I'ltid  time  enough  to  compose  one  like  it and  it  must  he  also  taken  into 
l•onsideratiou  that  the  puhlishetl  text  consists  of  passages  selected,  after  vet  i(i- 
cation,  from  an  immense  mass  of  written  notes.  He  composed  some  other  good 
and  instructive  works,  and  a considerable  (piantily  of  poetry  of  which  we 
may  give  the  following  passage: 

The  science  of  Traditions  forms  an  impuiiant  part  of  knowledge,  and  its  fairest 
branch  is  that  of  well-authenticatrsl  statements.  Bid  the  most  useful,  in  my  opinion, 
and  the  finest  consists  in  instructive  infonnation  ronveytsi  by  (6)  dictation.  You  will 
find  that  nothing  gives  more  certitude  to  science  than  its  utterance  from  the  lips  of  men. 
Be  ardent,  then,  my  friend!  in  its  acquisition,  and  receive  it  with  untiring  zeal  from 
the  mouths  of  men.  Take  it  not  from  books,  or  the  ftuills  of  the  copyists  will  over- 
whelm you  with  vexation. 

The  following  piece  also  is  attributed  to  him  : 
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Alas,  my  hrart ! gr«y  hairs  have  comet  what  mean  thy  ymitliFul  passions  and  those 
verses  enpressive  of  thy  love?  >ly  youth  h.ns  fled;  it  seems  .is  if  that  time  had  never 
been!  Hoary  age  has  runic;  I feel  as  if  it  had  always  been  my  companion!  Preoccu- 
pied by  nir  thoughts,  the  stivkes  of  flite  fell  upon  me  unawares.  0 tliat  I knew  with 
whom  I shall  be  [rlassed  on  the  day  of  judymrni  , and  w hat  may  be  the  lot  which  God 
will  declare  to  lie  mine  for  all  eternity. 

In  the  Coritjiunl  Arnbir)  of  this  last  piece,  the  |)oet  iiniiosed  on  himself  the 
unnecessary  ohligation  of  maVinf;  the  two  last  syllahlcs  of  c.ich  verse  rliyme  to- 
other. The  second  verse  is  taken,  with  very  slijjlil  alteration,  as  may  Ik-  seen, 
from  a poem  of  AH  Ibn  Jaliala  al-Akawwak  ''7),  where  he  says: 

Vouth,  as  if  it  bad  nev  er  been  ; and  hoary  age  as  if  it  had  never  ceased  to  be. 

The  liA^z  Ibn  Asakir  wa.s  horn  on  the  first  of  Muliarram,  A.  II.  VJy  (.Sept. 
A.  n.  1 lO.'v),  and  he  died  at  Uamascus  on  the  eve  of  Monday,  the  21st  of  Rajah, 
.\.H.  571  (February,  A.D.  I I7C;.  He  was  buried  in  the  cemetery  at  the  Lesser 
Gate  al-B(lb  at-Scujhir),  near  the  spot  where  his  father  and  other  inetnlvers  of  his 
family  were  interred.  Funeral  prayers  were  said  over  him  by  tlie  fliaikh  Kulh 
ad-rlin  MasM)  an-Naisapuri  (8),  and  the  sultan  Salah  ad-din  was  present  at  the 
ceremony. — His  son  Abu  Muhamm.id  al-K,isim,  surnamed  Uaha  ad-din  tplnt- 
ilotir  of  religion),  who  was  also  a loifiz,  died  at  Damascus  on  (he  9th  of  Safar, 
.\.H.  GOO  (Oct.  .A.D.  120;L,  and  was  buried  the  same  day  outside  the  (jatc  called 
R.ih  an-Nasr.  His  birth  took  place  in  that  city  on  the  eve  of  the  t5lh  ol  the 
latter  Jumada,  A.  H.  r>27  (April,  A.  D.  1 133).  — His  hrothcr  Hibat  .Allah  llm  al- 
llasan  Ibn  Hibat  Allah,  surnamed  ,SMn  ad-din  (euslodiens  fidem',  was  a IcariKil 
jiiriR'ousull  and  tradilionist ; he  died  at  Damascus  on  Sunday,  the  2.3nl  of 
.Shaahan,  .A.  II.  .503  (June,  A.D.  I IC8),  and  was  buried,  the  next  inorninf>,  at 
the  Lesser-Gate  Cemetery.  According  to  the  statement  of  his  hnither  the  lidfiz, 
he  was  horn  on  one  of  llic  first  ten  days  of  the  month  of  Rajah,  A.  11.  488  f.lulv, 
A.  D.  109,')  ;;  he  went  to  Raghdad,  A.  II.  ,520  .A.  I).  1 12G;,  and  after  studying 
under  .Asaad  al-Mihani  (t-ol.  /.  ;i.  189)  and  Ihn  llarh.in  (uo/.  /.  p.  80',  he 
returned  to  Damascus  and  gave  lessons  in  the  western  Maksura  (9)  of  the  Great 
Mosque.  He  gave  also  opinions,  as  a mufli,  on  jKiints  of  law,  and  taught  the 
Traditions. 
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«t)  Scr  «ol.  I.  ImroductioiK  p.  tttt. 

'2)  Tbc  life  of  Abd  'l-Kisim  AH  «l-TanAkbi  «iU  be  found  in  tbit  volume. 

t3|  Abd  Muluininiad  Ibn  All  Ibii  abllaiaii  Ibn  .Muhammad.  surname<l  al-Jauluiri.  «as  the  iir^t 

Ad/t:  of  the  age  In  Irak,  and  revided  In  Shtrikz,  but  rentovcd  afterward.*  (n  Baghdad.  Born  A.  H. 

{A.D.  97<*»;;  di«!  A.H.  AM  ;A.D.  1062.  — ,Viydfn.) 

(4)  The  autograph  which  coiilaiiiK  this  passage  was  written  at  Cairo,  A.  II.  6.M.  Abd  al-Mlm  al-Muiidirt 
died  the  ensuing  year.  See  vol.  1.  p 89. 

l51  The  ten  has  ij  literally,  in  Kreiich:  ptrs  mai  rfe  ven. 

(A)  The  autograph  has  not  «. 

^7)  The  life  of  al-Akaw»ak  U given  in  this  work. 

!8>  His  life  is  given  by  our  author. 

Been  great  most|ue  has  a large  pew  i moksdro)  on  the  leB  side  of  tbc  miArdb  for  the  rhaunters.  and 
another  on  the  right  side  for  the  sultan,  if  it  be  au  iiiipertnl  mosque.  It  must  have  been  lit  the  sultan's 
Maksdra,  that  Ifihai  Allah  gave  his  lessons. 


AS-SI\ISIM.\NI. 


Ahu  'l-lla.<.an  Ali  llin  ,\IkI  .\liuli  Iliii  .AIhI  al-(jh.'in'ar  as-Sinisiinutii  was  crlc- 
hrad-d  for  his  ahiiilii-s  as  a pliilol«f]er,  ami  the  hooks  on  literary  siihjects  whirh 
contain  notes  in  his  handw  riting  arc  sought  after  with  avidity.  All  I know- 
respecting  his  personal  history  is,  that  he  received  lessons  from  .Vhi'i  Kakr  llm 
Sh.idan  and  Ahi'i  ’l-Fiidl  Ihn  al-Mamiin.  His  veracity  as  a transmitter  of 
traditional  information  was  generally  acknowledged. — The  Kliatih  mentions 
him  in  the  History  of  Baghdad  and  says:  “I  took  notes  when  he  dictatwl  his 
“ lessons;  he  wrote  a great  deal,  and  his  penmanship  was  ext  n-mely  elegant  and 
“ correct.  He  eonmieneed  his  career  as  a professor  at  Baghdad  hv  transmitting 
“ orally  to  his  pupils  the  pieces  of  general  literature  which  he  had  m-eivcti  in 
“ the  same  manner  from  his  own  masters,  and  by  instructing  them  in  a portion 
“ of  the  same  science  which  had  Itccn  already  committed  to  writing  I;.  The 
“ greater  part  of  his  hooks  were  written  ottt  by  himself,  and,  on  his  death,  they 
“ came  into  the  possession  of  the  learned  scholar  Ihn  Din.ir  al-VVasiti,  hiii 
“ most  of  them  were  destroyed  by  an  inundation.”  He  died  on  Wednesday,  the 
'ith  of  Muharram,  .A.H.  415  (March,  A.D.  I0‘2'i)r — I did  not  know  the  origin 
of  the  surname  Siiiiiiituini,  till  I found  the  following  passage  in  al-Hariri’s  Diimi 
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liil-liltairtlsx : “•\Micii  llii-y  llie  nilyar  wi>li  lo  employ  the  iTlalive  ailjeclives 
“ cicnvcd  from  filti/id  , hiikillti  (jrwi*  , and  timulni  (snmiiir',  (liey  say 

fiikihibii  Jniilrirr  ,lmkill()iii  ijirettijnin'r  , and  siintiimhii  'sriler  of  snome  ; l>nl 
“ lliey  are  wroiifj." — lie  then  jioinls  out  the  natiin*  of  the  fanlt,  and  cmi- 
linnes : “The  pro|HT  form  of  Ineiilion  is  slriisiiiii,  lo  desi{;iiale  a seller  of  sesame;” 
he  then  adds  fnilher  ohservalions  with  whieli  he  eonelndi's  his  dissertation. 
AMien  I met  this  passage,  I heeame  awaix*  that  Abu  'l-llas;in’s  surname  Siiiisiiiuini 
was  derived  IVt)m  titimiiii,  and  that  it  was  a woixl  employed  eonvenlionally  hv  the 
vulgar. 

t The  .\ral>ir  »■«>  »itBply : bjr  rrlatinft.  ami  b>  (rarbiHg  lu  read  lilrrftlur«>. 


TIIK  .SHAKIK  Al.-Ml  IlTAltA 

The  sburif  Ahn  "l-Kiisim  .Ali,  snrnaim'd  al-MnrIada  ijraliim  habitiif  , and 
iKikili,  or  ehief,  of  that  elass  of  Moslims  who  dixwv  their  deseeni  from  .Vli  Ihn 
Ahi  Tiilih,  was  the  hrolher  of  the  uliarlf  ar-Kida,  whose  life  we  shall  give,  and 
the  son  of  al-Tahir  Zii  'l-Manakih,  the  son  of  Ain't  Ahmad  al-Ilnsaiii,  the  son  of 
Mnsa,  the  .son  of  .Mnhammail,  the  son  of  Ihrahim,  the  son  of  Musa  al-Kazitn, 
the  son  of  .laafar  as-Sadik,  the  son  of  Muhammad  al-Biikir,  the  son  of  Ali  Zain 
al-Aaliidin,  the  .stm  of  al-linsain,  the  son  of  Ali,  the  son  of  Ahi  Talih.  lie  |kis- 
sessed  the  highest  ahilities  in  seholaslic  ihtxdogy,  general  literainix*,  and  poetry, 
and  is  author  of  some  works  on  the  system  of  doctrine  held  by  the  Shiites;  he 
eomposT'd  also  a discourse  on  the  fundamentals  of  the  Moslim  religion,  and  a giral 
quantity  of  [toelry,  which  has  been  colleelexi  into  a diu-dn.  In  dcseribing  the 
liiif,  or  image  of  the  beloved  .seen  by  the  lover  in  his  dreams  (1;,  he  displays 
gloat  talent,  and  he  loeiirs  lo  the  subject  very  frcejuenlly.  It  is  a eonlioverled 
point  whether  the  book  entitled  Mahj  iil-lhilihjlm  hiijli-road  of  precision  in  dis~ 
roime  , and  containing  a collection  of  saviiqpj  by  the  imam  .Ali  Ihn  Ahi  Talih,  was 
Atm  Compiled  bv  al-Murtada  or  by  his  brother  ar-llida:  it  has  Ix'cn  even  slated  that 
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these  sayings  were  never  uttered  by  Ali,  and  that  the  person  who  collected  them 
and  attributed  them  to  that  imam  was  himseir  the  author  of  them : of  this  God 
is  the  liest  judge ! lie  wrote  also  a work  under  the  title  of  al-Ghurar  wa  'd-Durar 
(stars  and  pearls),  consisting  of  discourses  which  he  had  pronounced  at  assemblies 
preside<l  bv  himself;  they  embrace  a variety  of  subjects  connected  with  general 
literature,  and  contain  observations  on  points  of  grammar,  philology,  etc.  It  is 
an  instructive  work  and  indicates  not  only  the  great  talent  of  the  author,  but  his 
extensive  information  in  the  sciences.  Ibn  Bassam  speaks  of  him  towards  the 
end  of  the  Dakhira  : “ This  sharif,"  says  he,  “ was  generally  considered  as  the 
“ greatest  imam  of  Inik;  to  him  the  learned  of  that  country  had  recourse,  and 
“ from  him  its  great  men  received  instruction.  He  was  the  master  of  its  schools, 
“ and  the  possessor  of  the  rare  {information;  and  the  familiar  {knoirledge)  there 
“ subsisting.  He  was  one  of  those  whose  reputation  spread  abroad,  whose  name 
“ gained  publicity  for  his  verses,  whose  virtues  and  deeds  found  praise  in  the 
“ sight  of  God.  Add  to  tliis,  his  compositions  on  religious  subjects  and  his 
“works  on  the  principles  of  Muslim  science;  treatises  which  declare  him  a 
“ branch  of  that  {noble}  stem  and  a mendier  of  that  illustrious  (family,  the 
“ house  (of  AH}.”  He  gives  also  some  pieces  of  verse  by  al-Murtada,  one  of 
which  is  as  follows  : 

She  granted  me  favours  with  reluctance  in  my  waking  hours,  but  when  I slept,  she 
bestowed  them  in  abundance  (4).  Then  we  met,  and  I enjoyed  my  wishes;  it  was 
happiness  unallovetl,  had  it  not  been  all  a dream.  Since  night  is  then  the  time  of 
lovers'  meetings,  night  is  surely  better  Ilian  day  (3,i. 

This  thought  is  borrowed  from  the  lines  of  Ahii  Tammam  at-Tai,  in  which 
he  says : 

.My  imagination  called  on  her  to  visit  my  sleeping  hours,  and  she  came  in  secret  and 
unseen.  O what  a meeting  is  that  wherein  the  souls  enjoy  delight  whilst  the  bodies  are 
not  aware ! Such  interviews  as  these  have  for  us  but  one  defect — we  are  then  under 
the  innucncc  of  a dream. 

.\nothcr  of  al-MurtadiVs  pieces  is  the  following  : 

My  two  dearest  friends  1 chief  ornaments  of  the  tribe  of  Kais!  love  subdues  mao's 
character  to  mildness.  Let  me  turn  my  thoughts  towards  you,  so  that  1 may  for  a mo- 
ment forget  my  cares ; 'tis  thus  you  will  delight  mo : and  let  me  quench  my  thirst  with 
repeated  draughts  from  the  cup  which  my  tears  have  filled.  Let  sleep  not  approach 
my  eyelids;  1 bestow  it  upon  lovers  [icAo  require  it). 

vuL.  It.  33 
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When  these  lines  came  to  the  knowledge  of  the  poet  al-Busrawi,  he  observed 
that  al-Murtada  bestowed  what  he  did  not  possess  on  persons  who  would  not 
receive  it  (4). — He  says  in  another  piece  : 

When  a distant  journey  willed  that  we  should  separate,  that  moment  discovered 
whoso  love  was  sincere  and  whose  affected  ; and  on  the  evening  of  the  caravan's  depar- 
ture, 1 seemed,  from  my  restless  agitation,  like  a man  distracted. 

The  idea  expressed  in  the  first  of  these  verses  is  taken  from  a poem  rhyming 
in  K,  which  was  composed  by  al->Iutanahbi  in  praise  of  Adiid  ad-Dawlat  Ihn 
Buwaih.  As  the  poet  was  then  on  the  point  of  leaving  the  court  of  the  prince 
and  proceeding  from  Shiraz  to  Irak,  he  addressed  him  this  piem  as  a farewell. 
It  was  in  this  journey  that  al-Mutanahhi  lost  his  life,  as  we  have  already  observed 
(t'ol.  I.  p.  105).  The  following  is  the  passage  to  which  we  allude  ; 

.Amongst  the  lovers  was  one  distinguished  by  the  ardour  of  his  passion  and  another 
who  pretended  to  partake  therein;  but  when  the  visages  were  drowned  in  tears,  ho  that 
really  wept  was  easily  distinguished  from  the  pretender. 

I extract  the  following  verses  from  the  JinAn  al-JatiAn,  in  which  they  are  given 
as  al-Murtadi's  hy  the  kadi  ar-Rashid  Ahmad  Ibn  az-Zul»air,  the  author  of  tJiat 
work  'vol.  I.  p.  1 43) : 

I and  those  who  blamed  me  hir  loving  are  at  daggers-drawing:  I am  a Khdrijite  (5) 
in  loro  [and  hold  Ikal]  none  but  the  hairest  have  a right  to  power. 

The  same  writer  attributes  to  him  also  the  lines  which  follow  : 

Mistress  of  my  heart  I full-moon  [of  krauly]  resplendent  in  the  darkest  shades  of  night! 
take  me  by  the  hand  and  draw  me  from  the  abyss  into  which  I have  fallen.  The  mi- 
racles wrought  by  thy  beauty  never  cease;  like  the  sea,  we  may  speak  (6)  of  its  marvels 
without  restraint.  I conjure  thee,  in  the  name  of  Him  who  formed  thy  cheeks  and  gave 
them  sovereign  power  over  our  hearts,  to  stretch  forth  thy  dear  hands,  as  I do  mine, 
and  pray  that  I may  be  delivered  from  the  passion  which  tiiou  hast  awakened  in  my 
bosom. 

He  gives  also  as  al-Murtadi's  the  following  verses : 

Bear  from  me  this  message  to  one  whoso  cheeks  have  been  wounded  by  (our  iadu- 
rrnl)  glances  (and  are  sujfuttd  iritk  bluehee)',  “ Let  those  features,  wounded  as  they  arc, 
“ beam  kindness  upon  me.  O thou  whose  eyes  arc  languishing,  but  not  from  feeble 
**  health  I blame  me  not  if  I die  of  the  malady  which  they  have  caused.  I have  adven- 
“ tured  into  (Ihe  ocean  of)  tliy  love,  with  a heart  which  has  embarked  on  the  same  sea, 

to  reach  thee  or  to  perish  (7)." 
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The  following  anecdote  is  related  by  the  khalib  Abi\  Zakariya  Yahya  at-Ta- 
brizi,  the  philologer:  “Abu  ’bllasan  Ali  Ibn  Ahmad  Ibn  Ali  Ibn  Sallak  al-Fali, 

“ a man  wcll-verscd  in  the  belles-lettres,  possessed  an  extremely  correct  copy  of 
“ Ibn  Duraid's  Jamhara,  which  poverty  com{ielled  him  to  sell.  It  was  bonght 
“ by  the  ibarif  al-Murtada  for  sixty  dinars  (8),  and  on  turning  over  the  leaves, 

“ he  found  in  it  the  following  lines  in  the  handwriting  of  al-F4li,  the  person  who 
“ sold  it: 

* It  was  my  companion  for  twenty  years,  and  yet  I sold  iti  my  sorrow  and  regret  will 
‘ long  endure  under  that  privation.  1 could  never  have  thought  that  I should  have  sold 
‘ it,  even  had  my  debts  retained  me  for  ever  in  prison.  But  I was  constrained  to  it  by 
‘ misery  and  poverty  and  the  state  of  my  children,  over  whom  I wept  in  sadness,  lln- 

• able  to  suppress  my  gushing  tears,  I said  (to  my  wife}  like  one  heart-broken  (9)  anil 

• afnicted : ‘ O 0mm  MAlik  I necessity  forces  the  most  precious  objects  from  even  the 
‘ miser's  hands.'  ’ ” 

This  al-Fdli  drew  his  surname  from  Fdla,  a town  in  Khi^zestan  near  Aidaj  (10;. 

He  had  been  a long  time  an  inhabitant  of  Basra  and  had  studied  there  under  Abii 
Amr  Ibn  Abd  al-A\’ahid  al-IIashimi  and  other  eminent  masters  of  the  epoch ; 
he  then  removed  to  Baghdad,  where  he  settled  and  taught  the  Traditions. — His 
grandfather's  name  is  to  he  pronounced  Sallak,  but,  in  another  place,  I found  it 
written  Silk. — .\I-Murtada  was  equally  distinguished  for  the  elegance  of  his 
genius  and  for  his  virtues.  He  was  born  A.  H.  355  (A.  D.  965-G},  and  he  died 
at  Baghdad  on  .Sunday,  the  25th  of  the  first  Rabi,  A.  H.  .'(36  (.Sept.  A.  D.  I0'*4). 

He  was  interred  in  (Ihe  court  of)  his  house  on  the  evening  of  the  same  day. — 

AbO  'l-IIasan  al-Fali  died  on  the  eve  of  Friday,  the  8th  of  Zil  '1-Kaada,  A.  H.  448  468 
(January,  A.  D.  1057),  and  was  buried  in  the  cemetery  at  the  Jami  (or  motque) 
of  al-Mansiir.  He  was  an  elegant  scholar  and  a poet.  Some  historical  relations 
are  given  on  his  authority  by  the  khatib  Abu  Bakr  in  his  History  of.  Baghdad, 
by  Abu  '1-Husain  [Ibii]  at-Tuyuri,  and  others. 


!t1  Sec  Yol.  1 Introduction.  p«|rc  iitvi. 

(S)  For  read  — The  poet's  metnloit  in  thii  piece  will  be  teller  undentood  OD  • peniul  »f 
the  observaiioru  rclatiTe  to  the  TAif  al-Khidl,  inserted  in  ibe  Introduction  to  vol.  1.  p.  itivi. 

f3)  The  Arabic  words  signify  also:  K«il  fortune  is  belter  than  good.*^  Tbc  point  of  Ibe  rerses  lies  in  this 

double  meaning  which  allows  ibe  poet  to  adranee  a parados  unespectedly. 

\4)  He  means  that  al-Murtada*s  affection  for  bis  absent  friends  put  sleep  out  of  bis  power,  and  that  true 
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lovers  bjd  notbing  to  do  «ilb  sleep.  Bat  al>Busrswi  should  have  recolleetad  that  ever;  lover  desires  sleep, 
so  that  be  may  dream  of  his  mistress. 

(9)  tChdri/ife  signifiet  AaretiV  and  $steriofitt.  The  poet  employs  this  equivocal  word  designedly,  bat  bis 
real  meaning  is:  **I  love  her  for  her  body,  not  for  her  mind."  See  a similar  quibble  in  the  life  of  Ibn 
Hism  at-Zibirii  page  309  of  this  volume. 

(6)  Literally:  tike  the  sea.  the  history  of  which  has  no  bounds.  If,  in  place  of  the  reading 

be  adopted,  the  sense  ia:  Speak  of  It  without  restraint. 

(7)  The  words  Uij  Ut  signify  “either  one  way  or  the  other;**  that  is,  **|  shall  risk  the  alternative.*’ 

(8)  Tw'cmy-five  or  Uiirtv  pounds  sterling,  at  the  lowest  evaluation. 

<;9)  Literally:  Branded  on  lAe  Aearf,  or  AMrf'btsmad. 

ilO)  The  town  of  Aidaj  lies,  or  lay,  at  four  days’  >oumeT  east  of  Askar  Mukram. 


AL-KHILAI. 

The  kadi  ’UAbu '1-Husain  (1)  Ali  Ibn  al-Ilasan  Ibn  al-IIusain  Ibn  Muhammad, 
surnaraed  al-Khilai,  and  the  autlior  of  the  'work  on  the  Tradition*,  called  after  him) 
al-Ahildiydl,  was  a follower  of  the  sect  of  as-Shafi  and  an  inhabitant  of  Eg\'pt, 
but  his  family  l>elongcd  to  Mosul.  He  studied  under  Abu  ’l-Ilasan  al-Ilaufl 
(rol.  II.  p.  ‘-I't.l),  Abij  Muhammad  Ibn  an-Nalilias,  Abu  ’l-Fatb  al-Addas,  Abil 
Saad  al-Malini  {‘2),  Abii  ’i-Kasim  al-Ahwazi,  and  other  masters.  The  kadi  lyad 
al-Yabsubi  (3)  relates  as  follows:  “I  asked  Abii  Ah  as-Sadafi  respecting  al- 
“ Khilai  whom  he  had  met  with  in  his  journey  to  the  East  (4),  and  he 
“replied:  ‘He  was  a jurisconsult  and  composed  some  good  works;  having 
“ ‘ I>ecn  appointed  kadi,  he  filled  the  duties  of  this  oUlce  for  one  day  only,  and 
“ ‘ obtained  permission  to  resign;  he  then  retired  into  a hermitage  in  the  Ka- 
“ ‘ rafa.  On  the  death  of  al-Habbal  (.'>)  he  became  chief  traditionist  :f>)  of 
“ ‘ ” Mention  is  made  of  him  also  by  the  kadi  Ahu  Bakr  Ihn  al- 

Arabi  (7'i,  who  says:  “This  shaikh  lived,  retired  from  the  world,  in  the  Karafa; 
“ He  was  the  sole  transmitter  of  certain  Traditions  founded  on  the  highest  au- 
“ tlioritv,  and  also  the  sole  possessor  of  some  curious  and  useful  information  on 
“ a varictv  of  points.  Al-Humaidi  (8)  gave  Traditions  on  his  authority  and 
“designated  him  by  the  surname  of  al-Kardfi."  Anotlicr  writer  says:  “Al- 
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“ KliiKti  held  the  post  of  kadi  at  Famiya,  and  Abu  ^as^  Ahmad  Ibn  al-lla&in 
“ as-Shirazi  selected  some  portions  of  tlie  information  which  he  had  heard  at 
“ his  lectures  (and  taught  them  to  others).  The  last  survivor  of  those  who  trans- 
“ mitted  the  same  information  on  Abii  Nasr’s  autliority  was  Abii  Rifaa.  I ob- 
“ tained  from  these  notes  the  knowledge  of  a fact  which  was  thus  handed  down 
“ bv  al-Asmai : ‘The  seal  of  Abu  Amr  Ihn  al-Ala  bore  the  following  inscrip- 
“ ‘ tion: 

‘ The  mao  whose  worldly  prospects  are  his  chief  concern,  clings  to  a rope  that  will 
‘ surely  fail  him.  . 

“ ‘ I asked  Abu  Amr  about  it,  and  he  told  me  that  as  he  was  one  day,  at  noon, 
“ ‘ taking  a walk  round  his  farm,  he  heard  a voice  reciting  this’  verse,  hut 
“ ‘ could  see  no  person.  He  then  had  it  engraved  on  his  ring.’  " Abu  ’1- 
Abbas  Thalab  attributes  the  verse  to  Hani  Ibn  Tauba  Ibn  Suhaim  Ihn  Murra, 
generally  known  by  the  surname  of  as-Shuwaier  al-llanafi. — ^The  hdfiz  Abu  Ta- 
hir as-Silafi  says:  “ When  Abu  '1-Husain  al-Kliilai  was  teaching  the  Traditions, 
“ he  concluded  the  sitting  witli  tlie  following  prayer:  ‘0  Gorl!  complete  the 
“ ‘ favours  which  thou  hast  granted ; take  not  away  the  graces  which  thou  hast 
“ ‘ bestowed;  discover  not  tlie  faults  over  which  thou  hast  cast  a veil,  and 
“ ‘ pardon  those  which  thou  hast  rendered  pubUc.’  ” Al-Khilai  was  horn  at 
Misr  (Old  Cairo)  in  the  month  of  Muharram,  A. II.  40.')  (July,  A.D.  1014),  and 
he  died  there  on  Saturday,  the  18th  of  Zti ’1-lIiJja,  A.  H.  .492  (December,  A.  I). 
1090);  others  say  that  his  death  took  place  on  the  2Gtli  of  the  month. — His 
father  died  in  the  month  of  Shawwal,  A.  H.  448  (December,  A.  D.  1056). — 
khildi  is  derived  from  khild  (pelisses);  Abii  ’l-Husain  was  so  surnamed  l>ecause 
he  sold  pelisses  to  the  princes  of  Misr. — The  Kardfas  are  two  in  number,  the 
Greater  and  the  Less;  the  former  lies  outside  Misr  (Old  Cairo),  and  the  latter 
outside  Cairo;  this  last  contains  the  tomb  of  the  imam  as-Shafi.  — The  Band 
k'ordfa,  a branch  of  the  tribe  of  al-MaaCr  Ihn  Yafur  had  settled  in  these  two 
places  which  were  therefore  named  after  them.  — Fdmiga,  or,  as  it  is  some- 
times written,  Afdmiya  is  the  name  of  a castle  and  canton  in  the  province  of 
.Aleppo  (9). 

(!)  In  the  aulogr«ph  this  nime  was  originally  written  al-Hoiani  but  in  remodelling  the  article,  the  author 
subfUtuted  al^BuMQin.  Towards  the  end,  be  has  left  the  name  uneorrected. 
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According  (o  the  iVtydm,  a Ad/U  and  5d/f  «ho»c  name  vrai  Abd  Saad  Ahmad  Ibn  Muhamioad  al* 
MAUni  and  i»ho  bad  tratHtad  through  differmi  rounlrlea,  died  A.  K.  413  (A.  I).  1021-3.  ^ MAlini  meaDt 
fMrti>4>  of  Mdlln,  a roUcelion  of  lillagca  to  called  in  the  neighbourhood  of  IlerAl. 

0;  Ilia  life  will  be  found  in  ibis  volume. 

l4)  U is  necessary  lo  observe  that  the  kAdi  lyld  was  a native  of  Ceuta  in  North  Africi. 

(5j  Abo  Uh4k  Ibrahim  Ibn  Said  aiKNonAoi,  lumamed  at-Oabbdl  |,fAa  rope-moAer) . was  a kdfii  of  ^reat 
learning  and  eminence.  After  travelling  through  various  countries  and  receiving  tradilioisal  Information  from 
a great  number  of  masters,  be  proceeded  lo  Egypt,  where  he  teltied,  and  died  A. II.  482  (A.D.  lOMMN)  , at  the 
age  of  ninety  years.— 

The  original  manuKript  has  which  is  here  a noun  in  the  accusative  case. 

(7)  His  life  will  be  found  in  this  work. 

v8]  The  life  of  al-Humaidi  U given  in  this  work. 

i9|  F4mU.  the  Apamta  of  the  ancients,  is  placed,  in  Brockhaui'  map  of  Syria,  in  lat.  35*  18',  and  long. 
34*  12'  E.  from  Paris 


AS-SHABUSHTI. 

The  kalib  Abu  'I-Husain  (1)  Ali  Ibn  Muhammad  as-Shabushti,  an  elegant 
scholar  and  a man  of  talent,  was  allachcd  to  the  service  of  al-Aziz  Ibn  al-Moizz 
40»  the  Obaiditc  (Fatimite),  sovereign  of  Egypt,  as  private  librarian  and  reader  (defier 
khudh);  and  his  agreeable  conversation  and  pleasing  manners  rendered  him  the 
companion  of  his  master’s  social  and  convivial  parties.  He  wrote  some  good 
works,  one  of  which,  entitled  Kitdb  ad-Didrdt  (book  of  ronvenUt),  contains  the 
indication  of  every  convent  in  Irak,  Mosul,  Syria,  Mesopotamia,  and  Egypt,  with 
all  the  poems  composed  on  each  of  them  and  an  account  of  what  passed  in  them. 
This  hook  is  drawn  up  on  the  plan  of  the  similar  works,  bearing  the  same  title, 
which  were  composed  by  tlie  two  Khdiidiics  (2)  and  by  AbA  ’I-Faraj  al-Ispahani : 
a great  number  of  books  have  been  written  on  this  subject.  His  other  works  are 
the  A'itdb  al-Yusr  baad  al-Osr  (ease  after  pain);  the  Mardtib  al~Fokahd  'classified  list 
Ilf  jurisconsults);  the  KitS  aIrTauktf  ua  't-Takhictf  (attention  arrested  and  apprehen- 
sion inspired^,  and  a number  of  letters  and  epistolary  essays,  containing  passages 
of  poetry  and  moral  maxims.  He  composed  also  some  treatises  on  literary  and 
other  subjects.  His  death  look  place  A.  H.  390  (A.  D.  1000),  or,  according  to 
tlie  emir  al-Mukhtar  al-Musahbihi,  in  388 ; another  author  names  the  day. 
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which  was  Tuesday  eve,  the  15th  of  Safar.  He  died  in  Old  Caii-o. — 1 repeatedly 
made  researches  to  discover  the  origin  of  the  surname  Shdbiuhti,  but  all  my  pains 
were  fruitless,  till  I found,  some  years  afterwards,  in  Abu  Ishak  as-Sahi's  work, 
the  Tdji  (see  vol.  I.  p.  31),  that  the  chamberlain  to  tlie  Dailamite  prince  Wash- 
maguir  Ibn  Ziar  was  called  as-Shabushti,  and  that  he  was  killed,  near  Ispahan, 
A.  H.  326  (A.  D.  937-8).  It  appears  therefore  that  tliis  is  a Dailamite  name, 
and  that  it  resembles  a relative  adjective  in  no  other  point  but  its  form.  It  is 
possible  that  the  kdtib  Abii  ’UHusain  may  have  been  a descendant  of  this  person, 
and  was  therefore  designated  by  the  appellation  of  5/idlms/iii,  which  patronymic 
he  transmitted  to  his  descendants. — ^The  Washroaguir  just  mentioned  was  tlie 
father  of  tlte  emir  Kabus,  whose  life  will  be  found  farther  on. 


(li  ( follow  ibe  tou»gr«ph  for  the  orthogropby  of  ihU  name. 

(2)  The  (tro  K/nHi  Utet.  whose  names  were  Abft  Bakr  Muhammad  and  Abfi  Olbmkn  Saad,  were  poei« 
highly  diitinguished  by  Saif  ad^Dawlat  Ibn  llatnd&n.  sovereign  of  Aleppo.  Farther  notice  >halt  be  taken  nf 
thorn  in  another  part  of  thia  work.  See  alto  vol.  I.  p.  557. 


IBN  AL-KABISI. 

Abd  'l-Hasan  Ali  Ibn  Muhammad  Ibn  Khalaf  al-Maafiri  al-Karawi  (o  member 
of  the  tribe  of  Madfir,  a native  of  Kairatcdn],  and  generally  known  by  tlte  appella- 
tion of  Ihn  al-Kabisi  (ion  of  the  native  of  Kdbis),  was  a master  of  high  authority 
in  the  science  of  the  Traditions,  their  itndds  (t  ),  and  every  thing  connected  with 
them ; and  great  reliance  was  placed  on  his  veracity.  He  composed  a work  en- 
titled al-MulakbUm  (chosen  selection),  containing  all  those  Traditions,  supported  by 
an  unbroken  cliain  of  authorities,  which  are  contained  in  Ibn  Kasim’s  edition  of 
MHik’s  Jfuwatta  (2).  This  treatise,  though  short,  is  one  of  tlie  best  on  the  sub- 
ject. Ibn  al-Kabisi  was  bom  on  Monday,  the  7th  of  Rajah,  A.  H.  324  (June, 
A.  D.  936);  he  set  out  for  the  East  on  Saturday,  the  10th  of  Ramadan,  A.  H. 
3.52  (October,  A.  D.  963),  and  in  A.  H.  353,  he  made  the  pilgrimage  to  Mekka, 
where  he  heard  abBukhari's  Sahih  explained  by  Abd  Zaid  (3).  He  then  re- 
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turned  to  Kairawan,  where  he  arrived  on  AVetlncsday  morning,  the  )sl  or  2nd  of 
Shaal>an,  A.  H.  357.  This  we  give  on  the  authority  of  Ahu  Ahd  Allali  Malik 
Ihn  V\’uhaib  (•'»  :.  It  is  related  hy  the  hdfiz  as-SilaG,  in  his  work  ilie  Uojnm  at- 
Snfar  (5),  that  a person  said  at  an  assembly  presided  by  Ibn  al-Kabisi  at  Kaira- 
w.in  ; “ AI-Mulanabbi  has  expressed  the  following  thought  with  no  inferior 
“ talent ; 

• Our  lieart  U required  to  forget  thee,  but  nature  resists  the  efforts  of  him  who  would 
• ehangc  its  ways  ’" 

On  this,  Ibn  al-K.ibisi  replied  : “ I pity  your  intelligence!  what  has  pix-venteil 
“ you  from  recollecting  these  words  of  God  where  Ihe  thuughl  is  eTprmed  much 
“ belter  : ’.Vo  chanije  (can  he  wrought)  on  irhat  Gael  lifts  rrented;  that  is  (a  prin- 
“ ‘ ciplc  of;  Ihe  right  religion:  but  the  greater  part  of  mankind  know  it  not  (6 ” Ibn 
al-Kahi.si  died  on  the  eve  of  Wednesday,  the  3rd  of  the  latter  Rabi,  A.  H.  403 
470  (Octol>er,  A.  D.  1012',  and  was  interred  on  the  afternoon  of  the  following  dav  at 
Kairawan.  A multitude  of  people  jiassed  the  night  at  his  tomb;  tents  were 
eni'led  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  poets  eamc  forward,  reciting  elegies  on  his 
death. — When  far  advanced  in  age,  he  used  to  repeat  the  following  verse  of  az- 
Zubair  llm  Abi  Sulma's  the  author  of  Ihe  Muallaka): 

I suffer  the  afflictions  of  existence  ^ but  know  that  he  who  has  lived  eighty  years  must 
undergo  afflictions. 

— Kdbisi  means  belonging  to  Adbis,  which  is  a citv  in  the  province  of  Africa,  near 
al-Mahdiya.  When  it  fell  into  the  possession  of  Tamim  Ibn  al-Moizz  Ibn  Riidis 
(t'o/,  I.  p.  281),  .Abu  Muhammad,  the  khatth,  or  preacher,  of  Susa,  pronounced  a 
long  kasida,  which  began  thus  ; 

Fortune,  though  called  the  frowning,  smiled  (upon  Ihte)  when  the  vigour  of  thy  reso- 
lution forced  Kfibis  to  open  i4  gales.  Thou  hast  espoused  it,  a virgin  fortress,  and  the 
dowry  it  received  consisted  in  spears,  swords,  and  horsemen.  It  was  the  will  of  God 
that  thou  shouldst  gather  the  fruit  of  Ihe  tree  which  had  been  planted  by  thy  father  (7). 
He  that  presses  his  suit  with  the  point  of  Ihe  spear  obtains  stalely  castles  (8)  for  brides. 


(t>  Sr«  vol.  I.  Iniroduction.  page  aili. 

(Jl  Sm  »i)I.  It.  page  86. 

(3)  Thr  full  it4iiiie  of  this  AbO  Zjid  i»  Muhammad  Ihn  Ahmad  al^Mannati  aUFiiabiiii,  liis  life  iciien 
by  Ibn  khallikAn. 
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ia  the  priated  leit  AbA  Abd  Allah  MiUk  Ibo  Wahlb,  a aatlre  of  Spain  and  one  nf  thp 
In  the  aenrice  of  All  iba  YAsuf  Ibn  Tlahinn,  the  emperor  of  Morocco,  waa  a member  of  the  committee 
of  doclora  appointed  bf  that  prince  to  eiamine  the  Mahdi  Ibn  TAmart,  and  the  only  man  among  them  oho 
penetrated  Into  hb  projects.  He  la  the  author  of  a work  enlUled  JTArddo  tad-Dahah  (grains  of  gold\  con- 
tainiikf  accoonta  of  the  n»oit  deapicable  charKtert  among  Uie  Araba  both  before  and  after  lalambm.  This 
ireaUae,  laid  to  be  very  curioua,  vaa  leeo  by  the  Shaikh  Huhi  ad-dio  Abd  at>Wihid  la  the  library  belonging 
to  the  Abd  al-MAmio  family.  He  remarked  also  a copy  of  Ptolemy’s  Atmagtst  in  the  handwriting  of  Ibn 
Wahlb.—  (P.  183  of  Abd  al-W4hid  aV-Mairakshi'a  KitAh  al-Mnjih,  MS.  of  the  Leyden  Library,  Cal.  Ko.  17M. 
M.  Weyer  has  given  a notice  on  this  MS.  In  the  Prolegorntna  od  ad.  fbn  AbdAni.  p 6.) 

(81  Thb  was  probably  a aeries  of  biographical  notices  on  the  doctors  and  other  learned  men  with  whom 
aa>Sila(i  became  acquainted  in  bis  trarels,  or  ftoro  whom  he  took  lessons. 

(ti]  Koran:  sorat  90,  verse  29. 

i7)  Thb  is  perhaps  an  allusbo  to  the  embellishments  which  Kkbb  received  from  al>Moin. 

(8)  The  words  bere  rendered  staUlg  castUt  signify  also  fair  UuUes  dosstUmg  in  easites.  In  the  original 
Arabic,  the  double  meaning  of  these  words  helps  out  the  mclapbor. 


inN  AL-KATTAA. 

The  philologer  Abu  'l-Kasim  Ali,  suniamed  Ibn  al-Kattaa,  a member  of  the 
tribe  of  Saad,  a Sicilian  by  birth,  but  an  Elgy-ptian  by  residence  and  death,  was 
ibe  son  of  Ali  Ibn  Jaafar  Ibn  Ali  Ibn  Muhammad  Ibn  Abd  Allah  Ibn  al>IIusain 
Ilin  Ahmad  Ibn  Muhammad  Ibn  Ziadat  Allah  Ibn  Muhammad  Ibn  al-Aghlab  as- 
Saadi  Ibn  Ibrahim  Ibn  al-Aghlab  llm  SMam  Ibn  IkM  Ibn  Khaiaja  Ibn  Abd  Allah 
Ibn  Abl>ad  Ibn  Mabrath  Ibn  Saad  Ibn  Haram  (I)  Ibn  Saad  Ibn  MMik  Ibn  Saad 
Ibn  Zaid  Manat  Ibn  Tainim  Ibn  Murr  Ibn  Udd  Ibn  Tibikba  Ibn  al-Yis  Ibn  Modar 
Ibn  >izar  Ibn  Maadd  Ibn  Adnan  (2).  Such  is  the  genealogy  which  I found  in  iny 
own  handwriting  among  my  rough  notes,  but  I do  not  know  from  what  source  I 
drew  it,  and  there  exists  another  list  copied  from  the  handwriting  of  Ibn  al-Katlaa 
himself ; it  is  as  follows ; Ali  the  son  of  Jaafar  Ibn  Ali  Ibn  Muhammad  Ibn  Abd 
Allah  llm  al-Husain  as^Saadi  as-Sbantarini  (bflonging  to  Santarem),  a descendant 
of  tlic  tribe  of  Saad  Ibn  Zaid  Man&t  Ibn  Tamim.  I am  unable  to  say  which  is 
ibe  more  correct. — Ibn  al-Kattaa  held  a high  rank  by  his  acquirements  in  litera- 
ture, and  especially  in  philology.  He  composed  some  instructive  works,  such  as 
tlic  Book  of  Verbi,  which  is  admirably  executed  and  surpsses  the  former  work, 
tlinl  of  Ibn  al-Kdiiya  (.1;,  on  the  same  subject.  Another  work  of  his,  conlain- 
voL.  II  3k 
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ing  a most  complete  collection  of  the  formi  of  Nmim,  remains  a proof  of  his 
extensive  information.  He  wrote  also  a good  and  elegant  treatise  on  prosodv ; a 
work  containing  extracts  from  the  productions  of  the  |)oets  who  weie  natives  of 
the  Island  1 4 1,  and  entitled  ad-Durra  tal-khatira  .the  preeioia  pearl)',  and  the  Ltt- 
nin/i  at-ifulah,  or  glimpses  at  beauties,  containing  a collection  of  (notircs  on  mam 
of  the  poets  of  Spain.  He  waslxirn  in  Sicily  on  tlie  lUth  of  Safar,  A.  H.  4.'l.'{ 
October,  A.  D.  104  I),  and  he  studied  the  lielles-lcttres  under  the  most  eminent 
masters  in  that  island,  such  as  Ilm  al-Barr  the  philologer  and  others,  lie  ac- 
quired also  a complete  mastery  of  grammar.  When  Sicilv  was  on  the  point  of 
falling  into  the  possession  of  Uic  (.Vonnatt)  Franks,  he  left  the  country,  and  in 
A.  H.  .oOtl  '.\.D.  1 106-7  I he  arrived  in  Egypt,  where  he  was  received  witli  everv 
mark  of  honour.  As  an  oral  transmitter  of  pieces  of  literatun?  pieserved  bv 
tradition,  he  was  accused  of  incorrectness  and  carelessness.  In  tlie  year  446  lie 
liegan  to  conipose  verses,  of  which  the  following  may  serve  as  specimens. — On  a 
young  female  w ho  had  an  impediment  in  her  speech  : 

Behold  a gazelle  whose  tongue  is  knotted,  but  yet  undoes  my  knots  [dittolm  my  forets) 
471  and  weakens  my  fortitude.  Those  who  knew  not  her  worth  reproached  me  for  loving 
her,  but  I said  to  them : “ Have  you  never  heard  of  the  [tnehanlments  iminght  by) 
“ breathing  on  knots?”  (5). 

From  one  of  his  kasidas : 

Consume  not  thy  life  in  the  pursuits  of  love;  let  not  {the  rnieliy  of)  S6da  or  (of)  Nflm 
afflict  thee  any  longer.  I.ament  not  over  the  ruined  cottage  on  the  edge  of  the  desert, 
where  Maiya  (6)  once  resided ; and  shod  not  the  drops  of  thy  eyelids  over  mouldering 
walls  (7).  'idle  true  object  of  man’s  life  is  to  obtain  one  necessary  thing  (8),  bat  {the  me- 
mory of  bis)  culpable  discourses  and  conduct  subsists  after  him  (0). 

A great  deal  of  poetry  was  composed  by  him.  He  died  at  Old  Cairo  in  the 
month  of  Safar,  A.  H.  515  (April-May,  A.  D.  4121). 


(1)  The  autograph  has 

(3)  We  bnTe  here  an  inslence  of  the  utilily  mhich  nuv  somclim»  be  derived  from  the  long  genealogies 
given  by  Ibn  Khelllkln.  lied  he  niriailed  (his  list»  vie  should  not  bare  known  the  cnrtsiry  of  the  Aghlabiic 
family  end  the  links  of  Ibvir  geneelog k«l  chain  up  to  Adnftn. 

(3)  His  life  will  be  found  in  this  volume. 

(4)  I do  not  know  whether  Spein  or  Sicily  be  meent  by  lAe  island  in  this  wt,  but  it  is  generally  the  former 
which  U M»  designeted. 
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(9,  All  ailuston  lo  a refs«  of  ibe  Koran,  sural  113. 

(6}  S^a,  Ndm,  and  Maiva  arc  aamea  uf  females,  and  occur  frequentlf  in  poems 
(7]  Tbis  verse  is  not  In  ihe  autograph. 

(8;  Salvation  U proh.ibly  meant. 

(9i  I omit  iraaslaiiog  the  piece  ukich  follows,  for  motives  already  stated.  In  the  seeond  verse  is  a play 
upon  the  word  which  is  a proper  oame.  and  which  aignides  hum^n^  cools. 


IDN  HAZM  AR-ZAHIRI. 

Abii  Muhammsd  Ali  (generally  knoicn  by  the  appellation  of  Ibn  llazm  az-Zd- 
liiri)  was  the  sun  of  Ahmad  Ibn  Said  ibn  Hazm  Ibn  Ghalib  Ibn  Salih  Ibn  Kha- 
laf  Ibn  Maadiin  Ibn  Sofyan  Ibn  Yazid.  His  ancestor  Y'azid  was  a maicia  to 
Yazid  Ibn  Abi  Sofyan  Sakbr  Ibn  Harb  Ibn  Omaiva  Ibn  Alid  Shams  the  Omai- 
vide,  and  the  first  of  the  family  who  embraced  Islamism.  They  were  originallv 
from  Persia,  and  Khalaf  was  the  Grst  of  his  forefathers  who  went  to  S|iain.  Urn 
Hazm  was  bom  in  the  eastern  quarter  of  Cordova  (I),  on  Wednesday  muminf;, 
liefore  sunrise,  the  30th  of  Ramadan,  A.  H.  384  (November,  A.  U.  994).  He 
was  a learned  hdfiz,  versed  in  all  the  sciences  connected  with  the  Traditions  and 
in  their  application  to  junsprudence;  he  possessed  also  great  skill  in  deducing 
from  them  and  from  the  Koran  the  solution  of  questions  touching  the  secondary 
principles  of  the  law.  He  had  been  at  first  a follower  of  the  Shafite  sect,  but 
aliandoned  it  for  that  of  the  Zdkirilet  (2).  His  knowledge  was  of  the  most  varied 
kind,  and  although  he,  as  his  father  before  him,  had  held  an  exalted  post  in  the 
vizirale  and  the  administration  of  the  empire,  he  manifested  the  utmost  indif- 
ference to  worldly  advantages.  His  profound  humility  equalled  the  greatness 
of  his  talents;  the  number  of  works  composed  by  him  was  very  considerable; 
and,  possessing  a large  collection  of  hooks,  formed  by  himself,  on  the  Tradi- 
tions, traditional  information,  and  original  subjects,  be  had  also  a memory  richly 
stocked  with  such  information  as  could  only  be  supplied  by  oral  transmission. 
He  composed  a work  on  the  application  of  the  Traditions  to  jurisprudence,  and 
entitled  Aildb  al-/sdl  ila  fahmi  Kitdb  il-khisdl,  etc.  (guidance  to  the  understanding  uf 
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the  book  called  al-K)iisal^,  l>eing  a collection  of  laws  on  the  duties  of  Moslims,  on 
what  is  lawful  and  what  unlawful,  on  the  ^’unnu,  on  the  Ijmd  (3),  and  containing, 
l>esides,  the  opinions  of  the  companions,  of  the  TdbU,  and  of  the  imdm  of  Isla- 
inism  their  successors,  on  questions  relating  to  jurisprudence  and  the  rites  of 
the  pilgrimage.  This  is  an  extensive  compilation,  and  contains  the  arguraenis 
employed  by  the  different  orthodox  sects  for  and  against  the  points  in  which 
they  disagree.  His  Kildb  al-Ikhdm  li  I't&l  il-Akhdm  (4)  is  a treatise  drawn  uji 
with  great  care,  containing  the  proofs  (on  irbirh  the  author  founded  hit  pn'naplet  . 
His  other  works  arc,  the  A'itdb  al-FasI  distinctive  view  of  religions,  and  of  the 
philosophical  and  religious  serfs);  a treatise  on  the  Ijmd;  Questions  on  points  in 
the-  different  seetious  of  jurisprudence  ; the  Mardtib  al-Oldm,  being  a classifica- 
tion of  the  sciences,  an  indication  of  the  manner  in  which  they  are  to  be  stu- 
^died,  and  an  cx|)osition  of  their  mutual  connection;  the /:/wtr  Tabdtl  U-YahM 
u a ‘n-.Yasdra  (exposure  of  the  alterations  made  by  the  Jews  and  the  Christians  in  the 
Penlateurh  and  the  Gospel,  and  indication  of  those  passages  sttW  extant  with  them 
which  they  cannot  explain  away)  (5) ; he  was  the  first  who  ever  treated  this  subject. 
His  other  works  arc,  the  Takrib,  etc.  (study  made  easy),  being  an  introduction  to 
logic,  written  in  ttie  plainest  language,  and  illustrated  by  examples  drawn  from 
the  science  of  jurisprudence ; this  treatise  is  drawn  up  ou  an  original  plan,  as  it 
was  the  author's  intention  to  make  known  the  real  nature  of  the  science  and  re- 
move the  prejudices  which  were  entertained  against  it  as  a futile  study  (6). 
“ His  master  in  logic  was  a native  of  Cordova  named  Muhammad  Ihn  aUllasan 
“ al-Madhiji,  generally  known  by  the  name  of  Ihn  al-Kattaui  (7),  who  was  a 
“ good  scholar,  a poet,  a physician,  and  the  author  of  some  treatises  on  medi- 
“ cine  and  the  belles-lettres.  He  died  later  than  A.  H.  400  (A.  D.  1009).” 
•Such  are  the  observations  given,  on  the  authority  of  Abu  Abd  Allah  al-Humaidi, 
by  Ihn  Alakiila  in  his  Ikmdi  (8),  under  the  head  of  al-A'attdni.  where  he  notices 
two  persons  of  the  name.  A little  volume  of  Ihn  Hazm’s,  entitled  Nukat  al- 
/fnJs  (O',  funiishes  much  information  and  contains  a great  quantity  of  curious 
and  interesting  matter.  Ihn  Bashkuwal  speaks  of  him  in  these  terms  : “ Of  all 
*'  the  natives  of  Spain,  Ihn  Hazm  was  the  most  eminent  by  the  universality  and 
“ the  depth  of  his  learning  in  the  sciences  cultivated  by  the  Moslims;  add  to 
“ this  his  pixtfound  acquaintance  with  the  (Arabic)  tongue,  and  his  vast  abilities 
“ as  an  elegant  writer,  a poet,  a biographer,  and  an  historian.  It  was  stated 
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“ by  his  son  Ahil  Rail  al-Fadl  that  he  possessed  about  four  hundred  volumes, 

" eontaining  nearly  eighty  thousand  leaves,  which  had  l>eeii  composed  and 
“ written  out  by  his  father.” — “We  never  saw  his  like,”  says  the  HAjiz  Abu  Alxl 
Allah  al-llumaidi,  “ for  penetration,  promptitude  in  learning  by  heart,  noble- 
“ ness  of  character  and  piety.  I never  met  a person  who  could  extemporise 
“ poetry  more  rapidly  than  he.  — He  recited  to  me  the  following  verses  as  his 
“ own  : 

* Though  now  on  a distant  journey  and  absent  From  thee  in  body,  my  soul  abideth  near 
• thee  for  ever;  nay,  a feint  image  [of  lhytetf\  still  fleets  before  the  sense  of  sight, 

‘ and  (my)  eyes,  struck  by  that  aspect,  pour  forth  a stream  of  tears.'  ” 

Ilm  Hazm  has  thus  again  expressed  the  same  thought: 

My  brother  said : “ Thou  art  afflicted  because  thou  shalt  be  absent  from  us  in  body, 

“ but  thy  soul  will  never  leave  us.”  I replied:  “The  sense  of  sight  alone  is  worthy 
“ of  trust,  and  therefore  one  friend  always  desires  the  sight  of  another.” 

In  one  of  his  pieces  he  says  : 

\ severe  censor  blamed  me  on  account  of  one  whose  beauty  had  made  me  captive, 
and  he  long  reproached  me  for  my  love : “ How,”  said  ho,  “ can  you  have  fallen  a victim 
“to  the  beauty  of  the  only  \ftmaU)  face  you  ever  saw,  and  yet  you  know  not  how  her 
“ body  may  be?”  I answered : “ The  excess  of  thy  blame  proceeds  from  injustice ; and, 

“ if  I plea^,  I could  make  a long  defence;  seest  thou  not  that  I am  a ZAhirite  [txlt- 
“ n'on'sl),  and  place  my  trust  in  what  is  visible,  till  farther  proof  be  given  f” 

The  following  verses  are  given  as  his  by  the  Mfii  ahllumaidi : 

We  remained  a moment  together  and  then  departed,  but  a moment's  interview  can 
give  no  solace  to  the  heart  inflamed  with  passionate  desire.  The  coming  of  lovers  toge- 
ther seemeth  not  a meeting,  if  their  reunion  is  again  to  be  dissolved  by  separation. 

Al-Humai<li  mentions  also  that  the  following  lines  were  recited  to  him  by  Ihn 
Hazm,  as  having  been  composed  by  Abd  al-Malik  Ibn  Jahwar  ,10): 

Though  persons  of  genius  may  be  dwelling  fer  apart,  their  souls  can  still  hold  con- 
verse. How  often  have  pen  and  paper  enabled  the  hearts  of  separated  lovers  In  meet  17,t 
again  I 

Ibn  Hazm  had  arguments  and  discussions  with  Abu*  'hWalid  aUlUji  (vol.  /. 
p.  593),  loo  long  to  be  explained  here.  He  was  so  ardent  in  his  attacks  against 
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the  learned  men  who  preceded  him,  that  hardly  a single  one  could  escape  llie 
virulence  of  his  tongue.  By  tliis  conduct  lie  estranged  the  hearts  of  his  conteni- 
poiaries  and  became  an  object  of  hostility  to  the  jurisconsults  of  the  epoch. 
These  persons,  animated  by  their  enmity,  concurred  in  refuting  his  opi- 
nions, exposing  them  as  false,  treating  him  as  a reprolialc,  cautioning  their 
rulers  against  the  dangers  of  his  proceedings,  and  forbidding  the  public  to  have 
any  intercourse  with  him  or  to  listen  to  his  lessons.  In  consequence  of  this,  the 
sovereigns  of  the  dilfercnt  'Sponithj  provinces  ex|)clled  him  from  their  states,  and 
he  was  driten  to  the  o]>cn  country  near  Labia  (A'w'fcia,,  where  he  breathed  his 
last  on  Sunday  afternoon,  the  27th  of  Shaaban,  A.  II.  45G  (August,  A.U.  1064); 
some  say,  however,  that  he  died  at  .Manta  Lishani,  a village  of  whicli  he  was  the 
[K)ssessor.  It  was  of  liim  that  Abii  ‘l-.\hbas  Ibn  al-Arif  t’ol.  /.  p.  1.50^  said; 
“ The  tongue  of  Ibn  llazm  and  the  swortl  of  al-IIajjaj  Ibn  Yu.suf  were  brothers.” 
Ilis  reason  for  making  this  irinark  was  the  frcrjuency  of  Ibn  Ilazm’s  attacks 
ii)K)ii  the  imams  (1 1). — His  father  Ahu  Omar  .\hmad  was  a vizir  under  the  hdjih 
nl-.Uatiiilr,  the  founder  of)  tlic  Aamirite  dynasty,  an  atTomplished  scholar,  an  ele- 
(pitit  writer,  a man  of  learning  and  holy  life.  He  die<l  in  the  month  of  Zti  ’I- 
Knada,  \.  H.  402  i June,  A.  D.  1012;.  The  following  verse  is  mentioned  bv 
Ahu  Muhammad  Ihn  Hazm  as  forming  part  of  the.  admonitions  addressed  to  him 
hy  his  father  the  vizir  : 

If  you  wish  to  pass  your  life  in  wealth,  adopt  such  a mode  of  life  as  will  not  cause  you 
iliscontrnt  if  reduced  to  an  inferior  station. 

.\l-llumaidi  (12;  relates  the  following  anecdote  in  his  Jadira  tal-Muklabis:  The 
vizir  Abii  Omar  Ahmad  was  sitting  at  a public  audience  given  by  his  master  al- 
Mansur  Ahu  .Aamir  Mulianimad  Ihn  Abi  .\aniir,  when  a supplication  was  pre- 
sented to  him  by  a woman  in  favour  of  her  .son  who  had  incurred  al-Mansur's 
anger  hv  some  heinous  crime  which  he  had  committed,  and  was  then  de- 
tained in  prison  by  his  order.  The  pe-nisal  of  the  pa|icr  excited  al-.Mansur's 
wrath  to  an  extreme,  and  he  exclaimed  : “ By  Allah  ! thou  has  reminded  me  of 
" him."  He  then  took  a jten  with  the  intention  of  writing  on  the  document 
the  woid  yiisliih  let  him  he  crueified),  after  which  he  handed  the  paper  to  the 
vizir,  who  immediately  drew  up  a regular  order  conformable  to  the  decision, 
and  addressed  to  the  commander  of  the  shorla,  or  police  guards.  “ W hat  have 
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“ ytni  wrilten  there  ?”  said  al-Mansur  to  him.  “ .\n  order  for  his  lil)erty,”  re- 
plied Ahii  Omar. — “ And  who  direelerl  you  to  do  .so  ?”  exelaimcd  al-.Mausdr  in  a 
. passion.  The  vizir  lianded  him  the  supplication  on  wliieh  al-Mansur  had  written 
hv  mistake  the  word  yutlak  ' let  him  hr  srt  free).  “ By  .Mlah !”  said  al-.Mansur,  on 
seeinj;  it,  “I  meant  to  write  Irl  him  hr  rnicified.”  He  then  struck  out  the  woixl 
with  the  intention  of  writing  yuslah,  hut  he  again  traced  llie  word  yutlak.  The 
v izir  then  took  the  pa|>er,  and  was  drawing  up  an  order  for  the  prisoner’s  lilw- 
ration,  when  al-Mansur  remarked  it,  and  exclaimed,  in  a more  violent  passion 
than  at  first:  “Who  bid  you  do  so?”  The  vizir  showed  liim  the  decision  iti 
his  own  handwriting,  and  the  prince  efiaced  it,  but  again  committed  the  same 
mistake.  The  vizir  then  commenced  a new  order  of  lilieratinn  addressetl  to  the 
tcdli,  or  commander,  and  al-Mansdr,  who  observed  him,  flew  into  a gn’ater 
rage  than  ever.  .\hu  Omar  then  showed  him  the  [ta^ier  on  which,  for  the  third 
time,  he  had  written  yiillnk.  Struck  with  the  singularity  of  the  circumstance, 
al-Mansilr  exclaimed : “ Be  it  so ! let  him  l>e  set  at  liberty  in  spite  of  me;  for 
“ when  God  wills  tliat  a man  should  be  set  free,  I cannot  prevent  it.” — .\bi‘t 
Muhammad  i Ihn  Uazm')  had  a son,  gifted  with  a noble  character  and  great  talents, 
who.se  name  was  Ahu  Kafi  al-Fadl ; he  was  employed  in  the  service  of  al-Mota- 
mid  Urn  Abihid,  tlie  sovereign  of  Seville  and  other  cities  of  S|>ain.  It  hap|>en(Hl 
that  the  suspicions  and  anger  ol  al  Motamid  were  excited  against  one  of  his 
uncles,  Ahd  Talib  Abd  al-Jabbnr  Ibn  Muhammad  Ihn  Ismail  Ihn  .\bltad,  and  he 
thought  of  putting  him  to  death.  The  vizirs  were  therefore  r.allcd  in,  and  he 
said  to  them ; “ Does  any  of  you  know  if  thei-e  was  ever  a khalif  or  a prince  who 
“ put  his  uncle  to  death  for  conspiracy  ai^inst  him?”  On  this  Abu  Bafi  stepped 
forward  and  said  : “ May  God's  assistance  never  fail  you  ! we  know  of  none  who 
“ ever  did  so,  but  we  know  of  one  who  pardoned  his  nnclc  who  had  revolted 
“ against  him,  al-Marndn,  namely,  who  forgave  Ibrahim  Ihn  al-Mahdi”  'rol.  I. 
p.  10).  When  al-Motamid  heard  these  words,  he  kissed  the  siK-aker  between  47  i 
the  eyes  and  gave  him  thanks,  after  which  he  sent  for  his  uncle  and  tix-ated  him 
with  aflability  and  kindness.  Ahu  Raft  was  slain  at  the  battle  of  az-Zallaka,  on 
Friday,  the  15th  of  Rajah,  A.  H.  470  Octolter,  .\.  D.  I08C\  We  have  given 
a full  account  of  this  engagement  in  the  life  of  Yusuf  Ibn  Tashifiii. — Aci/ifn 
cNiebla)  is  a town  in  Spain. — Manta  Lisham  is  a village  in  the  dependencies  <if 
Lalila ; it  belonged  to  Ibn  Hazm  and  he  visited  it  from  time  to  time. 
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(1)  He  mctni  the  suburb  on  ibf  left  bank  of  ibe  Cuadalquirir. 

(2)  The  sect  of  the  ZdkMtet,  or  tTteTieritts.  vias  founded  by  MvOd  Ibn  Ali  aMspabini  •»»*  vol.  /. 
p.  501)-  They  were  so  deoominaied  beeause  they  understood  the  words  of  the  Koran  in  their  plain  literal 
sense,  and  rejeeied  tbe  fdtrl/,  or  allegorical  interpretation  to  which  other  sects  have  recourse  in  certain  cases. 
They  differed  completely  from  tbe  Uanifite  seer  in  rejeciiag  tbe  kids  (see  to/,  f.  /iOro</.  p.  iiri  ond  p 894 1. 

(3}  See  vol.  I.  page  534. 

(4)  It  would  appear  from  the  title  that  this  aork  treated  of  judicial  astrology. 

{3.1  He  means  the  tests  In  which  tbe  Moilims  pretend  that  the  mlasioo  of  Hubammad  is  foretold. 

:6i  The  autograph  gives  the  true  reading 

t?)  Read  here  and  losrer  down 

(8}  See  vol.  II.  page  248. 

(9)  This  title  may  signify  hrideproom— or  perhaps  6rido/— anerdores. 

(10]  Abo  Marwin  Abd  al-Malik  Ibo  Jabwar,  an  eminent  vixir,  a 4df/b.  a poet,  and  an  accomplished  scholar, 
lived  in  tbe  reign  of  Abd  ac-Rahmko  an-Nisir,  the  Omaiyide.  This  prince  died  A.  H.  380  (A.  D.  981 
iJtupAya  ra/-Jfu/rantts.} 

(it)  See  vol.  I.  page  100. 

(12)  His  Life  is  given  by  our  author. 


IBN  SIDA. 

The  lidfiz  Ahu  'l-H.'isan  Ali  Ihn  Ismail,  surnamed  Ibn  Sida,  and  a native  of 
Murcia,  was  highly  distinguished  by  his  learning  in  philology  and  grammar,  and 
hy  his  acquirements  in  such  portions  of  these  sciences  as  wcie  preserved  by  oral 
transmission.  On  this  matter  he  composed  some  works,  one  of  which,  the 
Mulikain  'fixal)i  is  very  voluminous  and  contains  information  on  the  various 
branches  of  philology.  Another  extensive  work  of  his  on  the  same  subject  is 
etiliticd  al-Mukhatsis  {^the  tpfcificr'j.  He  composed  also  a commentary,  in  six  vo- 
lumes, on  the  Ham&ta,  entitled  KMh  al-Anik  (I),  and  a number  of  other  instruc- 
tive treatises.  Ihii  Sida  was  a blind  man,  as  his  father  also;  he  made  his  first 
studies  in  philology  under  his  father,  who  was  well  versed  in  that  science,  and 
he  then  received  lessons  from  Said  al-Baghdadi  (vol.  I.  page  C32)  and  Ali  Ihn 
Umar  at-Talainanki.  The  latter  reverts  to  this  eireumsuncc  in  the  following 
ane<xlotc  : “ When  1 went  to  Murcia,  the  inhabitants  requested  me  most  car- 
“ iiestly  to  explain  the  Gharib  al-J/uianna/'(2),  on  which  I told  them  to  look  for 
“ a |>erson  to  read  the  book  to  them,  and  that  1 would  follow  him  in  my  own 
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“ copy  of  it.  On  this,  they  brought  me  a blind  man,  called  Ibn  Sida,  who 
“ repeated  its  contents  from  the  beginning  to  tlic  end,  and  I was  much  struck  at 
“ the  excellence  of  his  memory.”  Ibn  Sida  possessed  considerable  abilities  as  a 
poet.  He  died  at  Dcuia  on  Sunday  evening,  the  2.')th  of  the  latter  Rabi,  A.  H. 
458  (March,  A.  D.  1066),  at  the  age  of  about  sixty  years.  I read  on  the  cover  of 
a copy  of  the  Muhkam  a note  written  by  some  learned  native  of  Spain,  in  whieh 
it  is  said  that  Ibn  Sida  was  in  good  health  previously  to  the  morning  prayer  of 
(he  Friday  (before  his  death),  and  iliat  he  continued  so  till  the  hour  of  evening 
prayer,  when  he  entered  the  water-closet  and  came  out  with  his  tongue  para- 
lyzed, and  unable  to  utter  a word ; he  remained  in  that  state  till  the  afternoon  of 
the  Sunday  above  mentioned,  when  he  died.  Some  place  his  death  in  the  year 
448  (A.  D.  1056',  but  the  former  date  is  more  authentic  and  is  generally 
admitted.  Mureia  is  a city  in  tlie  east  of  Spain. — Talamanki  means  belonging  to 
Talamanka  (SaJanutn«i?),which  is  a city  in  the  west  of  Spain. — Dettia  is  a city  in 
the  east  of  the  same  country. 


(1)  Thu  title  means  Uher  pulchri,  which  tnaj  perhapa  /tcre  du  btl  eiprit. 

iS)  Uajji  Kbalifii  notkes  two  works  bearing  thU  title;  one  by  Ahd  Amr  aa-ShatbAni  (see  /An  Khattikdn, 
vol.  /.  p.  M),  and  the  other  by  Abh  Obald  al-KAslm  Ibn  Salllm.  a learned  scholar  whose  life  will  be  foand 
in  ihu  dictionary. 


ABU  ’L-IIASAN  AUHUSRI. 

Abu  ’l-Hasan  Ali  Ibn  Abd  al-Ghani  al-Husri  al-Fihri  (a  member  of  the  tribe  of 
Koraish),  and  a native  of  Kairawan,was  a poet  of  celebrity,  and,  although  afflicted 
with  blindness,  a teacher  of  the  Koran-reodinjs.  Ibn  Rass.iin,  the  author  of  the 
Dakhira,  speaks  of  him  in  these  terms  ; “ He  was  a sea  of  elocjuence,  the  master  478 
“ of  his  art  and  the  chief  of  the  company  (of  poets':.  He  proceeded  to  S|>ain  to- 
“ wards  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century  of  tlic  Hijra,  on  the  ruin  of  Kairawan  (1), 

“ the  place  of  his  abode.  In  those  days  polite  literature  was  highly  encouraged 
“ and  sedulously  cultivated  in  our  country;  he  was  therefore  caressed  bv  the 
VOL.  II.  35 
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“ provincial  sovereijjns,  as  ilic  meadows  are  caressed  by  the  lephyr;  they  were 
“ all  desirous  of  possessinf;  him,  as  houses  are  desirous  of  possessing  inhabitants; 
“ although,  as  I have  been  informed,  he  was  of  a disagreeable  character,  noto- 
“ rious  for  his  evil  tongue,  and  as  keen  for  satire  as  a thirsty  man  for  water. 
“ Thev  give  in,  however,  to  bis  humour,  and  supported  with  patience  the  fre- 
“ quency  of  his  caprices  and  the  rarity  of  his  affable  moments  (2).  When  those 
“ sovereigns  were  deprived  of  their  possessions  (by  Yisuf  Ibn  Tdshifin)  he  settled 
“ at  Tanger,  mneh  reducetl  in  circumstances  and  relapsed  into  (the  former  mo- 
“ rotenea  of)  his  character.”  Abu  ’l-Hasan,  the  subject  of  this  article,  was  cou- 
sin by  the  mother's  side  to  Abii  Ishak  al-llusri  'vol.  /.  p.  34),  the  author  of  the 
Zakr  al-Aitdb.  Ihn  Bashkiiwal  makes  mention  of  him  iii  llie  SUat,  and  al-Hii- 
maidi  says  that  he  was  well  acquainted  with  the  readingt  of  the  Koran  and  the 
nnxle  by  which  each  of  them  had  been  transmitted  down ; that  he  gave  public 
lessons  in  Koian-rmdirujr  at  Ceuta  and  elsewhere,  and  that  he  composed  a katida 
ill  two  hundix-d  and  ninety  verses,  setting  forth  the  points  peculiar  to  Nafi’s  sys- 
tem of  Koran-readiiuj . His  collected  poetical  works  are  still  extant,  and  one  of 
bis  pieces  is  the  widely  diffused  kasUla  which  begins  tlius ; 

0 night  of  the  afllirted  lover!  when  will  thy  morning  arrive?  la  it  deferred  to  the  day 
of  judgment?  The  friends  who  passed  the  evening  in  conversation  are  now  asleep,  but 
he.  separated  from  his  beloved,  is  kept  awake  by  the  visits  of  grief. 

This  poem  is  so  well  known  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  insert  it ; and  a coun- 
terpart of  it,  in  the  same  rhyme  and  measure,  has  been  composed  by  my  friend 
ISajm  ad-din  Musa  al-Kamrawi  (.3)  the  jurisconsult,  in  which  he  says: 

Bear  to  my  beloved  this  message:  “ The  friends  of  him  whom  thou  hast  reduced  to 
*■  sickne.ss  are  weary  of  visiting  his  couch,  and  those  who  envied  thy  captive  lover  now 
“ deplore  his  misery.  Thy  cruelly  has  left  him  only  that  breath  of  life  which  each  sigh 
“ raises  fioni  his  breast,  llirill  (4)  himself  acknowledges  that  the  power  of  magic  ii 
“ derived  solely  from  thy  eyes  (5).  When  thon  sheathest  thy  glances  in  thy  eyelids,  they 
" inflict  deadly  wounds : what  must  they  be  when  thou  drawest  them  from  their  scab- 
“ bards ! How  often  has  thy  cheek  lieeii  smoothed  to  an  expresson  of  benignity,  w hilst 
'*  thy  eyebrow  formed  an  arch  above  it.  My  heart  acknowledged  no  other  irowcr  but 
" thiue;  why  then  (C)  condemn  it  eternally  to  the  flames  of  separatidn?" 

The  lines  which  follow  are  by  al-Husri  : 

When  she  olfered  me  the  cup  of  welcome  on  which  her  lips  had  impressed  a seal  of 
musk,  I said  to  her : “ W.is  this  niby  liquor  extracted  from  thy  cheeksf  ’ — “ >o,"  she 
replied;  “ When  was  wine  ever  extracted  from  the  rose?" 
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At  the  time  in  whicli  he  resided  at  Tangcr,  he  sent  his  sorvant-hoy  to  al-Mota- 
iiikl  Ibd  ALhad,  the  sorerci{;ii  of  Seville,  which  citv  was  called  Hims  (Emejanj  by 
the  people  of  that  country ; he  then  waited  in  fruitless  expectation  of  the  liov's 
return,  and  having  l>een  informed  that  al-Motamid  took  no  notice  of  him,  he 
com|M)sed  these  lines : 

Awake  the  drowsy  caravan  and  reproach  Fortune  with  her  cruelty ! Ilims  is  a paradise, 
and  it  said  to  my  boy:  ••  Thou  shalt  not  return  from  this!"  May  God  have  mercy  on 
my  boy  I be  has  died  of  hunger  in  paradise  I 

In  the  original  Arabic,  the  poet  makes  each  of  these  verses  end  in  a double 
rhyme,  although  the  rules  of  prosody  by  no  means  placed  him  under  such  a 
restraint.  — The  following  relation  was  delivered  by  Taj  al-Ola  Abu  Zaid,  sur- 
named  an-Nassaba  'the  gcnealogiit) : “ I was  told  by  Abii  ’1-Asbagh  Nulvata  Ibn 
“ al-Asbagh  Ibn  Zaid  Ibn  Muhammad  al-ilarithi  al-Andalusi  that  he  heard  his 
“ grandfather  Zaid  Ibn  Muhammad  relate  as  follows:  AI-MoUunid  Ibn  Abb»i,  470 
“ the  sovereign  of  Seville,  sent  live  hundred  pieces  of  gold  to  Aim  '1-Arab  a?.- 
“ Zubairi  with  the  order  to  come  to  him,  and  employ  the  sum  for  his  travelling 
“ expenses.” — Abii  ’1-Arab  was  then  in  Sicily,  his  native  country.  His  names 
were  Abu  ’1-Arab  Musab  Ibn  Muhammad  Ibn  Abi  ’1-Furat  al-Korashi  (of  the 
tribe  of  Koraith)  ax-Zuhairi  as-Sakalli  (native  of  Si«7i/},the  poet. — “ He  sent  also 
“ a similar  sum  to  Abii  'l-llasan  al-Husri,  who  was  then  at  Kairawiin.  In  repiv 
“ to  his  invitation,  Abii  ’1-Arab  wrote  him  these  verses  : 

• Wonder  not  at  my  head,  how  grief  has  turned  it  grey;  but  wonder  that  the  pupils 

* of  my  eyes  are  not  turned  grey  [and  blinded  leilh  weeping).  Tlie  sea  is  in  the  power  of 
‘ the  Christians  (Aum),  and  no  ship  can  sail  on  it  without  danger,  but  the  land  belongs 

* to  the  Arabs  [7j.’ 

“ As  for  al-Husri,  he  replied  in  these  terms : 

‘ You  order  me  to  take  ship  and  cross  tlie  sea;  make  that  proposal  to  some  other, 

' and  blessings  be  upon  you  1 Y’ou  are  not  a Noah  to  save  me  in  his  ark,  nor  a Messiah 

* with  whom  I may  walk  upon  the  waters.’ 

“ Some  time  after,  he  went  to  Spain  and  sung  tlie  praises  of  al-Motamid  and 
“ other  princes.”  He  died  at  Tanger,  A.  H.  488  (A.  D.  1095}.  The  birth  of 
al-Kamrawi  (the  perum  incidentally  mentioned  in  thie  article)  may  be  placed,  by  ap- 
proximation, in  A.  H.  591  (A.  D.  1 194-5) ; he  died  towards  the  end  of  the  month 
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of  Safar,  A.  11.  651  ^'April,  A.D.  1253),  on  his  return  from  A'emen,  at  a place 
called  Ras  ad-Daw&ir,  situated  between  Aidab  and  Sawakin,  on  the  roast  of  the 
Sea  of  Aidah  (the  Red  Sea}.  Kamrdtci  means  belonging  to  Kamrd,  which  is  a 
landed  estate  in  the  province  of  Sarkhad,  in  Syria. — Of  Hutri  we  have  already 
s|K>kcu  (vol.  I.  p.34). — Tanja  (Tanger)  is  a town  in  the  W'est  Country  (al-Gharb^, 
at  two  days’  journey  from  Sibta  Ceuta  , another  town  in  the  same  region. — 
Ahu  ’l-Arab  az-Ziihairi  was  lK>rn  in  Sicily,  A.  II.  423  (.\.  D.  1032)  ; on  its  con- 
quest by  the  (.VomKin)  Christians  (/Mm':  in  A.  II.  464  (A.  D.  1072',  he  emi- 
grated to  Spain  and  sought  the  protection  of  al-Molamid  Ihn  Ahhad.  “I  lia%'c 
“ been  informed,”  says  Ihn  as-Sairafi  (8),  “ that  he  was  still  alive,  in  Spain,  in 
“ A. II.  507  (A.D.  1113-4).” 


(1)  In  A-H.  441)  <A-D.  1057-4),  KtlrtvAn  fell  inlo  ihe  power  of  ibe  nomftdk  Arab*  «ho  bad  left  Upper 
Rpypi  a few  years  before.  See  AbO  'I'Fedb's  Annali,  year  442;  and  roy  edition  of  Ibn  KbaldOn’s  HUtory  of 
tAa  Btrberi,  in  Arabic,  page  17. 

(2)  Lileralty:  Tbe  inleiraU  of  hi*  drought  and  the  rarity  of  his  rain. 

{))  Farther  noUee  will  be  taken  of  al-Kamriwi  towards  the  end  of  the  article. 

(4)  See  vol.  I,  page  070.  note  (2). 

(»)  tbe  root  of  the  word  i>  not  to  be  found  in  the  dictionaries.  Tbe  reading  in  the  printed 

Lett  might  be  supposed  to  be  ineiact,  were  it  not  confirmed  by  tbe  autograph.  From  its  being  here  em- 
ployed coniointly  with  the  verb  Ju^l  it  mutt  have  the  signification  of  to  altributo  tho  origin  of  a ptrton  or 
thing  to... 

(6)  Read  pla  in  the  printed  teil. 

(7)  He  probably  means  to  justify  his  non-compliance  with  aWMoiamid's  wishes,  by  making  a pnn  on  h 
own  name,  and  giving  him  to  understand  that  the  Arab  prefers  remaining  on  terra  firma 

{8i  The  bd/li  Abd  ‘l-KAsiffl  All  Ibn  Munjib  Ibn  Sulaimin  a»-Sairafi  was  a native  of  Egypt,  and 

composed  a bUtory  of  the  viiirs,  frequently  cited  by  Ibn  Khallikin.  Ue  must  have  written  later  than  A.H. 
507,  since  he  mentions  in  his  work  ibal  Abd ‘l-Arab  was  still  alive  in  that  year. 


IBN  KHARUF. 


Ahu  Hasan  AM  Ihn  Muhammad  Ihn  AM  al-lladrami,  a native  of  Seville,  in 
Spain,  and  generally  known  by  the  name  of  Ihn  Kharuf,  possessed  high  abilities 
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as  a grammarian.  The  works  wliich  he  coniposwl  on  this  subject  affoi-el  a li's- 
limonv  of  his  great  talents  and  extensive  information  ; such  are  his  excellent 
commentary  on  Sibawaih’s  Kitdb,  and  his  able  elucidation  of  .‘Vbu  'l-Kasim  az- 
Zajj.iji’s  treatise,  the  Jumal  (1).  Tbe  master  under  whom  he  completed  his 
studies  was  a native  of  Spain,  sumamed  al-Khidabb  (2)  Ihn  Tahir,  lie  died  at 
.Seville,  A.  H.  CIO  ^A.D.  1213-4);  some  say  A. 11.609. — Hadrami  means  tntfirc 
of  Iladramaut. — He  must  not  he  confounded  with  another  Ibn  Kharuf,  who  was 
a poet,  and  addressed  an  epistle  to  Baha  ad-din  Ibn  Shaddad,  in  which  he  alludes 
to  the  resemblance  of  the  names.  This  epistle  will  l>e  noticed  in  the  life  of 
Ibn  Shaddad. 


(1)  S«  »ot.  It.  p«ge  »s. 

(ll  Th«  autograph  has  ^ iJl  ; thu  word  BigDifiet  itout,  <ibte-bodi*U. 


AR-RABAI  THE  GRAM.MARIAN. 

Abii  'l-Hasan  Ali  Ibn  Isa  Ibn  al-Faraj  Ibn  S&lih  ar-Rab4i  al-Raghdadi,  a native 
of  Shir&z,  but  settled  at  Baghdad,  and  a grammarian  of  the  first  rank  by  his  per- 177 
feet  knowledge  of  the  science,  is  author  of  a good  commentary  on  Ahu  Ali  ’l-F.a- 
risi’s  Iddh  («ol.  /.  p.  379).  He  studied  at  Baghdad  under  as-Sinifi  fe.  /.  p.  377', 
and  then  proceeded  to  Sliiraz,  where  he  passed  twenty  years  under  the  tuition  of 
Abii  Ali  'l-Farisi,  after  which  he  returned  to  the  former  city.  Abu  Ali  once 
said  : “ Tell  Ali  al-Baghdadi  that,  if  he  were  to  travel  from  the  East  to  tlie  West, 

“ he  would  not  meet  with  an  abler  grammarian  than  himself.”  He  observed 
also,  when  his  pupil  was  quitting  him,  that  there  did  not  remain  a single  point 
on  which  he  would  need  to  ask  information.  Ar-Rabai  com|x>sed  a number  of 
works  on  grammar,  one  of  which  was  a commentary  on  al-Jarmi's  AbridgmeiU 
(vol.  I.  p.  630).  The  number  of  pupils  who  profited  by  his  lessons  was  very 
great.  Ibn  al-Anbari  mentions  him  in  the  Tabakdt  al-L'dabd.  He  was  born, 

A.  II.  328  (A.  D.  939-'i0),  and  he  died  at  Baghdad  on  the  eve  of  Saturday,  the 
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‘iOlli  <>r  Miiharram,  A.  H.  4*20  (February',  A.  D.  1029^. — Jtabdi  mains  dnernded 
from  Rnbta,  bui  I do  not  know  wbctbcr  it  be  Rabia,  the  son  of  Nizar  (t),  who 
was  tiis  ancestor,  or  some  other  person  of  the  name;  for  there  were  many  Raltias 
whose  descendants  all  bore  the  surname  of  Ral>ai. 


(t)  Sm  Kichborn's  JfemMfPtefi/ff.  tab  I. 


AL-FASllH. 

The  grammarian  Abii  'i-ila$an  Ali  Ibn  Ahi  Zaid  Muhammad  Ihn  Ali  al-Isli- 
raltadi,  Ijetler  known  by  the  appellation  of  al-Fasihi,  studied  grammar  with  such 
success  under  Al)d  al-Kahir  al-Jurjani,  the  author  of  the  Lesser  Junta/ 1 I \ that 
he  liecame  the  most  learned  man  of  the  age  in  tJiat  science.  Having  procectled 
to  Baghdad,  he  settled  there  and  taught  grammar,  for  some  time,  in  the  Nizd- 
miya  College.  He  transcribed  a great  number  of  hooks  on  general  literature, 
and  was  a most  correct  copyist.  Amongst  the  numerous  pupils  who  pursued 
their  studies  under  him  was  Malik  aii-Nuhat  Ihn  Sail  'tol.  I.  p.  389;,  and  some 
traditional  information  was  delivered  on  his  authority  by  the  hdfiz  as-Silafi  (tol.  /. 
p.8G).  “ I was  sitting  with  him  at  Baghdad,”  says  tliis  hdfiz,  “and  I questioned 

“ him  on  some  points  of  grammar,  to  which  he  replied  by  citing  the  following 
“ terscs  which  were  comjtosed  by  a grammarian  : 

Know  that  grammar  is  a disastrous  study,  and  drives  prosperity  out  of  doors.  Better 
than  grammar  and  its  professors  is  a slice  of  bread  seasoned  with  olive  oil. 

Al-Fasihi  died  at  Baghdad  on  Wednesday,  tlie  13th  of  Zii  'l-IIijja,  A.  H.  516 
(February,  A.  D.  1123). — He  may  have  received  the  surname  of  fojtf/ii  l)c<‘auso 
(he  made  a particular  study  of  Thalab’s  work,  the  Fasth  (vol.  I.  p.  84;,  hut  of  this 
I have  no  certainty. — Istirdbddi  means  belonging  to  Istirdbdd,  a village  in  the  pro- 
vince of  .Mazandaran,  situated  between  Sana  and  Jurjan. 


(1)  See  vol.  1-  p.  674 : note  to  p.  390.  Tbe  Greetor  Jumai  wai  compoicd  by  AbO  ai'Zejjiji;  nee 

Tol.  11.  p-93. 
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The  philolof'er  Abii  ’l-Hasaii  AH  Ibn  Abi  ’l-Husain  Ab<l  ai'-Raliini  Ibn  al- 
llasaii  Ibii  Altd  abMalik  Ibn  Ibrahim  a&-Siilami  (a  membir  of  the  tribe  of  Sulaim  , 
aurnanuxl  Mubaddab  ad-din,  and  griicrally  known  by  ibe  name  of  Ibn  al-Assar 
(toil  of  the  oil-prest  mail),  was  a native  of  Baf^hdad  by  birth  and  by  residence, 
but  his  family  belonged  to  ibe  town  of  ar-Rakka  (tn  Mesopotamia).  He  bold  a 
bigb  reputation  as  an  accomplished  scholar,  and  he  possessed  (by  heart)  some  of 
the  rarest  (pieces  of  ancient  Arabic  literature).  His  masters  in  that  science  wciv 
the  Sharif  Abd  ’s-Saadat  Ibn  as-Shajari  and  Abu  IVIansdr  al-Jawaliki  l \ under 
whose  tuition  he  attained  great  proficiency.  He  then  gave  lessons  for  some  time, 
after  which  he  went  to  Egypt,  where  he  met  A hit  Muhammad  Ibn  Bari  (col.  //. 
p.  70)  and  al-Miiwaffak  (YHtsuf)  Ibn  al-Khallal,  llie  secretary  of  state  (‘i).  He 
knew  by  heart  and  understood  |ierfcrtly  the  poems  of  al-Mutanahbi,  and  he  ex- 
plained them  to  numerous  pupils  in  Irak,  Syria,  and  Egypt.  A great  quantity  A7it 
of  books,  treating  of  philology  or  conlainiug  |M>ems  by  the  Arabs  of  the  desert, 
was  transcribed  by  him,  but  faults  are  occasionally  observable  in  these  copies, 
notwithstanding  all  his  care  and  attention.  It  is  said  that  his  genius  was  not  of 
the  brightest  order,  and  that  he  evinced  less  talent  as  a grammarian  than  as  a 
philologer.  The  style  of  his  |>cnraanship  was  remarkable  for  elegance,  and 
(books  tnj  his  handwriting  are  in  great  request  and  bear  high  prices.  He  was 
a curious  ctillector  of  receipts  and  other  scraps  of  information,  and  it  was  his 
custom  to  write  them  down  in  his  books.  I met  with  a number  of  jicrsons  who 
saw  him  and  studied  under  him.  He  was  born  A.  H.  508  (A.  D.  11 14-5  , and 
he  died  at  Baghdad,  A.H.  576,  on  Sunday,  the  3rd  of  Muharram  (May,  A.  D. 

1 180),  just  as  tlie  afternoon  prayer  was  ended.  The  next  day,  he  was  interred 
in  the  Shiinizi  cemetery,  close  to  his  fatlier's  grave. 


tl)  S«e  roi.  tl.  page  9A,  note  (1). 

{t}  Hi»  life  U giTffi  by  Ibo  KhallikAii. 
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SIII  MAIM  AL-HILLI. 

Abu  ’l-Hasan  Ali  Ibn  nl-llasan  Ibii  Aniar  Ibn  Tliabit  al-llilli  (mtire  of  Hilla 
inlrdk],  surnamed  Muliaddab  ad-ilin,  and  (generally  known  by  ibc  appellation 
or  Sbiiniaim,  was  an  eminent  scbolar,  deeply  versed  in  grammar,  philology,  and 
the  jioems  of  the  desert  Arabs  ; he  com[X)sed  also  in  verse  with  great  elegance. 
His  first  studies  were  made  at  Baghdad  under  Ibn  al-Kbaslisbab  (I’ol.  II.  p.  66^ 
and  other  eminent  scholars  of  that  period  ; he  then  visited  Diar  Bakr  and  Syria, 
celebrating  in  his  ]>oems  the  praises  of  the  great  and  obtaining  gifts  from  them 
in  return.  He  finally  settled  at  Mosul.  A number  of  works  were  written  by 
him,  and  he  drew  up,  out  of  his  own  poetry,  a hook  in  ten  sections,  which  he 
named  the  IlamAta,  in  imiUition  of  AhA  Tammam’s  compilation  bearing  the  same 
title.  He  was  possessed  of  great  talents,  hut  he  had  an  evil  tongue  and  was  con- 
tinually attacking  the  character  of  others,  without  acknowledging  or  respecting 
merit  where  it  really  existed.  AbA  ’l-Barakai  Ibn  al-Mu$taufi  has  given  him  a 
place  in  his  History  of  Arbela,  and  commences  his  notice  with  a .series  of  anec- 
dotes respecting  him,  and  which  would  imply  that  he  had  hut  little  religion,  that 
he  neglected  the  prescribed  prayers,  impugned  the  sacred  Koran  and  laughed  at 
the  public.  He  gives  also  some  fragments  of  his  poetry,  which  certainly  betray 
a malignant  disposition.  “ He  was  once  asked,”  says  Ibn  al-Muslaufi,  “ why  he 
“ had  obtained  the  surname  of  Shumaim  (I),  and  he  returned  this  answer  : ‘ At 
“ ‘ one  time  1 used  to  eat  every  day  a quantity  of  clay  (2),  and,  when  I passed  it, 
“ ‘ I would  examine  if  it  had  any  odour,  hut  could  perceive  none.  It  was  for 
“ ‘ this  reason  I received  llie  name  of  Shumaim.’  ” He  died  at  Mosul  on  the 
eve  of  Wednesday,  the  28th  of  the  latter  Rabi,  A.  H.  601  (December,  A.  D. 
120'*),  and  was  interred  in  the  cemetery-  which  is  railed  after  al-Muafa  Ibn 
Imrjn  (3 1.  The  word  shumaim  is  derived  from  the  root  ihamm  (to  smell}. 


(i)  Thif  word  »e«n«  U>  lifnify  iittU  imeiitr. 
{t|  Head  , in  printed  text. 
r3)  See  vol.  i.  page  350,  note  (7). 
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•\L.\M  .\D-DliN  AS-SAKHAAVI. 

Aliu  'Nlasaii  Ali  Ihn  Muhammad  Ihn  Atxl  as-Samad  Ibn  Abd  al-Ahad  Ibn 
Alxl  al-Gbalib  al-Hamdani  («  member  of  the  tribe  of  Hamddn)  a.s-Sakbawi,  sui^ 
named  Alam  ad*din  (bearon  of  religion},  was  a native  of  Egypt,  a leacber  of  tbe 
Koran-readingt,  and  a grammarian,  lie  studied  at  Cairo  under  ibe  thaikh  Abii 
Mubammad  al-Kasim  as-Sbatibi  (tehote  life  trill  be  found  farther  on},  and  he  ac- 
quired under  bis  tuition  a sound  knowledge  of  tlie  Koran-reodm^i,  grammar,  and 
philology ; another  of  his  masters  there,  was  Abii  'l-Jaud  Ghiath  Ihn  Faris  Ihn 
Makki  (I;,  a teacher  of  these  readirtgt.  At  Alexandria  he  took  lessons  from  as- 
Siiafi  (vol.  I,  p.  86)  and  Ibn  Auf  (vol.  II.  p.  197,  note  (2)  ),  and  at  Old  Cairo 
from  al-Busiri  (2)  and  Ibn  Yasin  (3).  He  then  proceeded  to  Damascus,  where  he 
surpassed  all  tbe  learned  men  wbo  cultivated  the  sciences  which  were  the  sub- 
ject of  his  own  studies;  and,  with  the  rapid  progress  of  his  reputation,  he  ac- 
quiied  a most  exalted  place  in  public  opinion.  He  composed  a commentary,  in 
four  volumes,  on  az-Zamakhsbari’s  Mufassal  and  another  on  the  Shdtibij/an  Ka- 
tida,  which  poem  he  had  studied  under  the  author  (4).  He  left  also  some  ser- 
mons (khotbas)  and  poems.  The  highest  respect  was  shown  to  him  during  his 
life,  and  when  I was  at  Damascus,  I saw  the  people  crowding  round  him  in  the 
great  mosque,  for  the  purpose  of  reading  the  Koran  under  his  tuition,  and  they 
they  had  to  wait  a considerable  time  till  their  turn  came.  1 more  than  once 
saw  him  riding  up  to  tbe  Mountain  of  the  Saints  Jabal  at-Sdlihiyin)  (5),  accom-  47ii 
|>anied  by  two  or  tlircc  persons,  all  reading  their  lessons  to  him  at  the  same  time, 
and  each  in  a diflerent  part  of  the  book,  whilst  he  made  his  observations  first  to 
one  and  then  to  another.  He  continued  in  the  assiduous  discharge  of  his  duty 
to  the  last,  and  he  died  on  the  eve  of  Sunday,  the  12th  of  the  latter  Jumiida, 

A.  H.  643  (Novemlicr,  A.  D.  1245^;  he  had  then  passed  his  ninetieth  year. 
When  bis  death  drew  near,  be  recited  these  veises,  composed  by  himself : 

They  said  that  on  to-morrow  1 should  arrive  at  the  grounds  reserved  by  the  tribe  (flj ; 
that  the  caravan  would  stop  at  their  place  of  dwelling;  and  that  all  who  obeyed  them 
would  receive  a welcome  to  rejoice  them.  I replied:  “ 1 am  culpable  towards  them; 

“ what  pretest  can  I allege  in  my  excuse?  how  shall  I dare  to  meet  them?"  They  an- 
swered : “ Is  it  not  their  nature  to  show  forgiveness,  and  especially  to  those  who  placed 
“ in  them  their  hope?” 

VOL  II.  36 
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1 have  since  discovei'ed  that  lie  was  born  A.  H.  558  (A.  D.  1 1G3',  at  Sakha. 
— Sakhdtci  means  bdonying  to  Sakha,  which  is  a village  in  Gharhiya,  a province 
of  Egypt.  Sakhaici  would  be  the  regular  form,  but  all  agree  in  employing  the 
word  Sakhdwi. 


(t)  Abft  'l-Jaud  (fhiAlh  Tbn  Klria  al^Lakhmi  ai-Mundiri  (<i  of  the  Iribt  of  Lakhm  and  doseen  lei 

from  th§  royal  family  of  tho  Mundirilet),  was  a nalirc  of  Kgrpt,  an  teacher  of  the  Koran-reatii'npj. 

a calculator  of  inberiutnce-ibares.  and  a grammarian.  He  died  A.H.  605  (A.  1).  1900-0i  — ;ffuan 
df'ra.) 

ill)  The  life  of  al-Bds)ri  is  given  by  Ibn  Khallikln. 

f9)  Tbe  imlm  Abd  'l-Hasaa  AH  Ibn  AH  Ibn  Abd  Allah  Ibn  VIstn,  a member  of  the  tribe  of  kinlna.  a naiivc 
of  Askalon  and  an  inbabllanlof  Egypt,  was  crlcbraled  as  a muter  of  the  Korao-reodiit^f  and  u a gramraa- 
nan.  He  studied  the  readingt  under  Abd  '1-Jaud  Ghiith  (see  note  (II ).  and  grammar  under  Ibn  Bari  (r.  II. 

Il  «as  in  the  mosque  called  the  Jkrol  al-At)k  at  Old  Cairo,  that  Ibn  Yistn  gave  bis  lessons.  Hr  died 
in  tbe  month  of  Zd ’l-Kaada,  A.H.  636  (June,  A.D.  1239'.— (ffeun  aI*,lfuAddira.) 

td;,  Tbe  SAdUktfyo  U a poem  in  which  the  dilfereot  syilems  of  Korais-rsodfnjp  are  set  forth.  The  life  of  the 
author,  al-KAsim  Ibn  Firro,  is  given  by  ibn  KhallikAn. 

(5)  This  mountain,  which  is  also  called  Jahal  a^-SaUhiya,  lies  two  miles  north  of  Damascus.  Il  is  about 
one  thousand  English  feet  above  the  level  of  the  city. 

(6)  See  vol.  I.  page  123.  note  (13). 


IBN  A1.-BAWWAB  THE  KATIB. 

Abit  Hasan  Ali  Ibn  Hilal,  generally  known  by  the  appellation  of  Ihn  al-Baw- 
wah,  was  a cclehratcd  kdtili,  possessing  a skill  in  penmanship  to  which  no  per- 
son ever  attained  in  ancient  or  modern  times.  Il  was  Abu  Ali  Ihn  Mukla  who 
first  took  ilic  present  system  of  tcrillen  characters)  from  the  [style  of)  writing 
employed  hy  the  people  of  Kufa,  and  brought  it  out  under  its  actual  form.  He 
had  therefore  the  merit  of  priority,  and  il  may  he  added  that  his  handwriting 
was  very  elegant ; hut  to  Ihn  al-Bawwab  pertains  the  honour  of  rendering  the 
character  more  regular  and  simple,  and  of  elolliing  it  in  grace  and  heaiily  (1). 
[But  it  is  said  that  the  author  of  the  written  character  (called  j al-)fansAli  (2}  w.is 
not  Abu  Ali,  but  his  brother  Ahu  Abd  .\llah  al-Hasan,  of  whom  inrntion  is 
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made  in  the  life  of  Abu  AH ; it  will  be  found  among  tliose  of  tlie  ]>ersons  whose 
names  were  Muhammad.  When  Ahii  Obaid  al-Bakri  (3},  the  native  of  Spain 
and  the  author  of  the  works  (irhirh  are  so  well  knoicn),  cast  liis  eyes  on  the 
handwriting  of  Ibu  Mukla,  he  recited  this  line  : 

When  a man  feeds  his  eyes  (mulcta)  with  the  sight  of  Ibn  Mukla’s  handwriting,  all 
the  members  of  his  body  would  like  to  be  eyes.] 

It  is  agreed  by  all  that  .Ahii  ’l-IIasan  (Ibn  al-Baicwdb)  stood  apart  (tJi  his 
superiority);  it  is  his  system  which  is  yet  followed  (4),  but  none  have  ever  reached 
or  pretended  to  reach  his  pitch  of  excellence,  and  yet  there  are  people  in  the 
world  who  lay  claim  to  (talents  which  they  do  not  possess.  M e may  add,  tliat 
for  a person  to  maintain  such  a pretension  is  a thing  which  we  never  saw  nor 
heard  of ; all  agree  tliat  he  surpassed  competition  and  that  he  never  had  a rival. 

He  was  calletl  also  Ibn  as-Sitri  the  son  of  the  curtain-man),  because  his  father 
was  a baivirdb  porter  or  usher),  whost?  duty  it  is  to  stay  by  the  curlain  'sitrj 
which  is  drawn  across  the  door-way  (of  the  hall  of  audience).  [His  master  in 
writing  was  Ibn  Asad  tite  celebrated  kdtih,  whose  names  aie  Abu  Abd  Allah 
.Muhammad  Ibn  Asad  Ibn  Ali  Ibn  Said  al-Kari  (the  koran-reader)  al-Katib  (the 
penman)  al-Bazzaz  (the  linen-merchant)  al-Baghdadi  (native  of  Dwjhdad).  The 
traditional  information  which  he  possessed  was  reteived  by  him  from  the  lips 
of  .Abd  Bakr  Ahmad  Ibn  Sulaiinan  an-Najjad  (.I),  Ali  Ibn  Muhammad  Ibn  az- 
Zubair  al-Kdfi,  Jaafar  al-Khuldi,  Abd  al-Malik  Ibn  al-Hasan  as-Sakati,  and 
others  of  the  same  standing ; he  was  himself  considered  as  a trustworthy  (trans- 
mitter of  such  information). — Muhammad  Ibn  Asad  died  on  Sunday,  the  2nd  of 
Muharram,  A. II.  410  May,  A.D.  1019),  and  was  interred  in  the  Shunizi  Ceme- 
tery.] Ibn  al-Bawwab  died  at  Baghdad  on  Thursday,  the  second  of  the  first  Ju- 
mada,  A.H.  42.3  (April,  A.  D.  10.32);  some  say,  A.  II.  413.  He  was  interred  480 
near  the  grave  of  Ahmad  Ibn  al-Hanbal.  The  two  verses  which  follow  wci'c 
recited  to  me  by  one  of  our  learned  men,  and  he  informed  me  at  the  same  time 
they  were  comjiosed  as  an  elegy  on  Ibn  al-Bawwah’s  death  : 

Thy  loss  was  felt  by  the  writers  of  former  times,  and  each  successive  day  justifies  their 
grief.  The  ink-bottles  are  therefore  black  with  sorrow,  and  the  pens  are  rent  through 
afRiction. 

The  idea  contained  in  these  verses  is  very  fine. — When  I was  at  Aleppo,  a 
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Jurisconsult  asked  me  the  meaning  of  the  fuliowing  verse,  which  is  contained  in 
a poem  composed  hy  a modern,  wherein  he  describes  a letter  : 

'Twas  a letter  like  a meadow  enamelled  with  flowers;  its  lines  were  traced  by  the 
hand  nf  Ibn  llilAI,  and  its  contents  taken  From  the  lips  of  Ibn  liilAI. 

I answered  him  that  the  pxd's  meaning  was,  that  its  writing  equalled  in  iK’auty 
the  penmanship  of  Ihn  al-Bawwah,  and  that  in  eleganee  of  style  it  resembled  the 
epistles  of  as-Sahi.  VVe  have  already  mentioned  (col.  /.  p.  31)  that  the  latter 
was  an  Ibn  llilal  (joti  of  I then  asked  the  jurisconsult  what  was  the  test 

of  the  piece,  atid  he  repeated  it  to  me,  as  follows : 

When  I received  thy  letter  adorned  with  the  jewels  of  lawful  magic— that  of  style; 
— it  seemed  to  me  like  a mansion  peojiled  with  every  eicellenee.  and  1 rnntemplated  it 
[itilh  tadnut)  as  I would  a dwelling  where  my  frietids  resided  no  longer.  Tears  trirkled 
from  my  eyes;  1 impressed  repeatetl  kisses  on  the  paper,  and  asked  of  the  characters 
traced  upon  it  an  answer  to  my  ho|)es  (6).  I pondered  over  it  (7)  till  I thought  its 
words  were  the  stars  of  night,  or  strings  of  pearls.  Twas  a letter  like  a meadow  ena- 
melled w'itli  flowers;  its  lines  were  traced  by  the  hand  of  Ibn  IliUI,  and  its  cuiitenis 
taken  from  the  lips  of  Ibn  IliUAl. 

Kelalivc  to  the  art  of  writing,  (if  is  saitt  that  Ismail  i (lie  jxitriarch'  was  the  fii'st 
who  wrote  in  .Arabic;  but  wbat  the  learned  hold  to  be  the  truth  is,  that  Miiramir 
Ibii  Marwa,  a native  of  al-Anbar,  was  the  first  who  did  so.  It  is  said  that  he 
liolonged  to  the  trilic  of  Murra  (8).  And  from  al-.\nbar  the  art  of  writing  sprc.id 
tbrotigh  the  people.  Al-Asmai  states  that  it  was  related  of  the  trilie  of  Koraish 
that,  on  being  asked  whence  they  had  received  the  art  of  writing,  they  answered ; 
from  llira.  The  same  question,  says  he,  was  then  addn-ssed  to  the  inhabit- 
ants of  llira,  and  they  replied;  from  al-Anhiir.  [It  is  related  hy  Ibn  al-Kalhi 
and  al-l1aitliam  Ihn  .Adi  CO)  that  llic  person  who  ititnulueed  the  art  of  writing 
from  llira  to  llijiir.  was  llarh  the  son  of  Omaiya,  the  son  of  .Ahd  Sliams,  the  son 
of  .MhI  Matiaf,  of  the  lril>c  of  Koraish.  He  had  visited  llira  and  brought  hnek 
with  him  (his  art  to  Mekka.  The  two  hdfiz  just  mentioned  relate  alsri  that  Alitl 
Sofyan,  (he  son  of  llarh,  was  asked  from  whom  his  father  had  learned  the  art 
of  w riting,  and  he  answered  : “ From  .Aslam  Ihn  Sidra,”  and  he  Jlarb)  stated 
that  he  had  addrossed  the  .same  question  to  Aslant,  and  that  he  repliwi:  “ Front 
“ its  inventor,  Miirantir  11m  Murra.”  It  henee  apjiears  that  litis  (arf  of  Aral/ir) 
writiitg  came  into  existence  at  but  a very  short  time  before  Islantism.  (77ic  tribe 
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of)  Himyar  had  a son  of  writing  <'alle<i  al-ilmnad,  tlie  letters  of  whieh  were  sepa- 
rated, not  joined  ingtulier  (10);  they  prevented  the  connnun  people  fioni  learning 
it,  and  none  dared  to  employ  it  without  their  pt'rntission.  Then  eame  the  reli- 
gion of  Islaniisni,  and  there  was  not,  in  ail  Yemen,  a [lersoii  who  eonid  read  or 
write.  The  systems  of  writing  among  the  nations  of  the  east  and  west  amonni 
to  twelve:  the  Arabic,  the  Himyaritc,  the  Ionian  (or  Grefk  , the  Persian,  the 
Syrian,  tlic  Hebrew,  the  Roman,  the  Coptic,  the  Berlx-r,  the  Andalusian  (1 1), 
the  Indian,  and  the  Chinese.  Of  these  five  are  extinct,  their  usage  having 
eea.sed,  and  the  persons  who  knew  them  being  no  longer  in  existence  ; the  Him- 
yarite,  namely,  and  the  Ionian,  and  the  Coptic,  and  the  Berber  (12),  and  the 
Andalusian.  Three  still  exist  in  the  countries  where  they  are  employed,  but  no 
one  in  the  land  of  Islamism  is  acquainted  with  them : these  are  the  Roman,  the  IRI 
Indian,  and  the  Chinese;  the  remaining  four,  namely,  the  Arabic,  the  Persian, 
the  Syrian,  and  the  Hebrew,  are  employed  in  Islamic  countries.] 


(t)  Throughout  Ihii  atlicle  I ihatt  indicate  the  author'a  tater  addition!  hy  placing  them  beineen  croicheu. 

(2)  Some  obsenralioas  on  Ibc  cbariclcr  callnl  al-Khatt  al-ifanrHh  «ill  be  found  subjoined  to  tho  notice 
on  al'Mublrak  Ibn  al-Mubirak.  Tbii  notice  fonni  one  of  the  notei  nbicb  accompany  the  life  of  Abft  *l-FadAil 
AH  Ibn  al-Aamidi. 

(3}  See  vol.  I.  pa^e  310. 

(4/  Literally:  It  i>  on  hit  loom  iheytveave. 

(5)  Abb  Bakr  Abmad  Ibn  Sulatmin,  aurnamed  an-Najj4d,  was  an  emioeut  doctor  of  itae  sect  of  Ibn  Hanbal 
and  a native  of  Baghdad.  He  studied  under  a great  number  of  masters  distinguished  for  their  learning,  and 
then  opened  two  classes  in  the  Mosque  of  aLMansbr,  in  one  of  which  be  gave  bis  opinions  on  points  of  law 

and  in  the  other  he  made  dictations  (ice  vot.  II.  p.  139).  These  classes  were  held  on  Fridays,  before  tiM 
hour  of  prayer,  tic  composed  a great  work  on  the  Sunafi,  or  written  collections  of  the  Traditions,  and  an- 
other in  which  he  discussed  and  defended  the  doctrines  peculiar  to  his  sect  1 ^ Hr  fasted 

during  the  whole  course  of  the  year,  and  at  night  be  eat  a single  cake,  a small  morsel  of  which  be  put  aside; 
every  Friday,  he  look  no  other  food  than  seven  of  these  morsels.  HU  birth  U placed  in  A.H.  253  i,A.D  867). 
and  his  death  in  the  month  of  ’I'Hijja,  A.  H.  347  (Feb.'Mar.  A.  D-  959). Ad-Dahabi‘s  Tdrlkk  a/-|j/dm.) 

(6)  Literally*  *'l  asked  of  its  traces  to  aniwfer  my  question;”  an  eipression  which,  in  Arabic,  is  just  as 
applicable  to  a letter  as  to  a deserted  dwelling.  See  Introduction  to  vol.  t.  p.  miv. 

t7>  Literally:  I hovered  round  it 

(8)  See  Eichborn'i  AfonMoienta  Bi$t.Arah.  tab.lll. 

19)  The  lives  of  these  two  hdfit  are  ghren  by  Ibn  Kballikin. 

(10;  In  UiU  important  passage  the  autograph  manuscript  concurs  with  the  printed  test. 

(11)  Probably  the  CelUberUn 

(12'i  Read  printed  teat 
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SHAIKH  AL-ISLAM  AL-HAKKAfU. 

Ain't  'l-Ilasan  Aii  llm  Ahmad  Ihn  Yusurihii  Jaafur  llm  Arafa  al-Hakkari,  sur- 
iiained  Shaikh  a/-/fWm  the.  thaikh  of  I$lamisin'>,  drew  his  descent  from  Olha  lint 
son  of  Abil  Sofyan  Sakhr  Ihn  Harh  Ibn  Omaiya.  He  was  a man  of  great  virlur 
and  piety,  and  had  travelled  through  many  countries  for  the  purpose  of  gather- 
ing Traditions  from  the  lips  of  shaikhs  and  otlier  learned  men.  Having  returned 
to  his  native  place,  he  renounced  the  world  and  gained  (by  hit  character)  the  re- 
sjiect  and  confidence  of  the  people.  In  one  of  his  journeys  he  saw  .Abu  ’l-Ala 
al-Maarri  and  took  lessons  from  him.  When  they  sc[jarated,  he  was  asked  by 
one  of  his  companions  what  he  thought  of  that  poet’s  conduct  and  religious  Ite- 
lief;  to  which  he  replied  that  Ahu  'l-Ala  was  a Moslim  (i  j.  I have  been  informed 
that  a man  in  high  rank  said  to  al-Hakkari  ; “Are  you  Shaikh  al-hMm  ?"  and 
that  he  rcjilied  : “ No,  hut  I am  a shaikh  in  Islamisin.”  A number  of  his  sons 
and  grandchildren  were  jurisconsults  or  emirs,  and  rose  to  high  favour  in  the 
s«Tvice  of  dilTcrcnt  princes.  He  was  born  A.  H.  -'<09  A.  D.  1018-9),  and  he  died 
on  the  1st  of  Muharram,  A.  H.  486  (February,  A.  D.  1 093). •—  //akkdri  means 
hclmiijiiui  to  the  Kuixiish  tribe  of  Hakkilr,  which  possesses  numerous  fortresses, 
castles,  and  villages  in  the  country  to  the  cast  of  Mosul. 


(I)  Srf  %oi. !.  pagf  W.  nou*  (10}. 


AM  AL-HAR\\VI  AS-SAIH. 

The  celebrated  traveller  (I  Abd  'l-Hasan  Ali  Ihn  Abi  Bakr  .Ali,  snrnamed  al- 
Hnrawi  In'cause  his  family  belonged  to  Herat,  was  born  at  .Mosul  and  settled  at 
length  at  Aleppo.  He  visited  numerous  regions,  made  frequent  pilgrimages  (2), 
and  covered  the  face  of  the  earth  with  his  peregrinations.  There  was  neither 
s«-a  nor  land,  plain  nor  mountain,  to  which  access  could  l>c  obtained,  which  he 
had  not  seen ; and  in  every  place  to  which  he  went,  he  wrote  his  name  upon  the 
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walls,  as  I myself  have  nbsorred  in  all  the  cities  which  1 visiU‘d,  and  their  niim- 
her  is  certainly  very  great.  To  this  he  was  indebted  for  his  reputation,  and  his 
name  as  a traveller  became  proverbial.  I saw  two  verses  composed  by  one  of 
our  contemporaries,  Jaafar  Ibn  Shams  al-Khilafa  (I’ol.  I.  p.  on  a pertina- 
cious writer  of  Itegging-poems,  and  containing  an  allusion  to  the  circumstance 
just  mentioned  ; they  ran  as  follows  : 

These  lying  sheets  are  in  the  house  of  every  man,  and  though  the  rhyme  may  differ, 
the  meaning  is  always  the  same.  The  earth,  both  hill  and  plain,  is  filled  with  them,  as 
with  the  scribblings  of  the  vagabond  al-llarawi. 

Al-Hasan  was  not,  however,  devoid  of  talent;  and,  by  the  skill  which  he 
possessed  in  natural  magic  (3),  he  obtained  die  favour  of  die  lord  of  Aleppo, 
al-.Malik  az-Zaliir,  the  son  of  the  sultan  Salah  ad-din.  That  prince  lodged  him 
in  his  palace,  and  having  conceived  a great  regard  for  him,  he  founded  a college 
outside  Aleppo  and  placed  it  under  the  dirccUon  of  his  favourite.  This  esta- 
blishment now  encloses  a mausoleum  erected  over  the  grave  of  al-Harawi.  It 
contains  a number  of  rooms  filled  with  liooks,  and  an  appropriate  inscription 
has  been  placed  by  him  on  the  door  of  each.  I remarked  that  he  had  even 
written  the  following  inscription  on  the  door  of  the  water-closet : Bail  al-Mdl  fi 
Bail  il-j}fd  (4\  1 saw  also  in  the  mausoleum  a branch  of  a tree  hung  at  the  head 

of  his  tomb  ; this  branch  or  rod  had  naturally  assumed  the  form  of  a hoop,  (f/ic 
ends  being  completely  united)  without  the  assistance  of  human  art ; it  is  a very 
curious  object,  and  is  said  to  have  lieen  discovered  by  him  in  one  of  his  jour- 
neys. llis  last  injunctions  were  that  it  should  be  sus|Knded  in  tliat  place  to  ex- 
cite the  astonishment  of  sjiectators.  He  composed  the  following  works ; A'itdb 
al-Jshdrdt  fi  ildrifa  liz-Zidrdt  (indicalions  to  make  knoicn  the  places  of  pilgrimage}  ; 
Kildb  al-Khutab  al-Uaraviya  {book  of  khotbas,  or  sermons,  by  al-Uaratd),  etc. 
I saw  two  verses  inscrilied  in  a fair  hand  on  the  wall  of  the  ixxmi  in  the  college 
where  he  gave  his  lessons ; they  appear  to  have  been  written  by  some  well-edu- 
cated person,  who  had  stopfied  there  on  his  way  to  Egypt,  and  their  merit  in- 
duces me  to  insert  tlicm  here  : 

May  the  mercy  of  God  be  show  n to  him  who  offers  up  a prayer  for  the  welfare  of  people 
who  slopped  here,  on  their  way  to  Egypt.  AVhen  they  baited  at  this  place,  their  cheeks 
were  pale  (iritA  fatigvt) ; but  when  the  hour  of  departure  drew  near,  they  were  red  with 
weeping. 
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Al-Harawi  died  in  the  above-mentioned  eollegc  between  the  10th  and  the  20th 
of  the  month  of  Ramadan,  A.H.  611  (January,  A.  D.  1215).  He  was  hurietl 
in  the  mausoleum  of  which  we  have  spoken. — Haratci  means  belonging  to 
Herdt,  which  is  one  of  tlie  four  capitals  of  Khorasan  ; the  others  are  Naisapur, 
Baikh,  and  Marw.  This  extensive  kingdom  contains  a number  of  other  great 
cities,  but  none  of  them  equal  to  these.  Herat  was  built  by  Alexander  zO  ’I- 
Karnain  on  liis  expedition  to  the  East  (5). 


(I>  The  word  here  rendered  by  traviller  is  SdiA,  mhirh  signifies  a rambler,  a uaiuierer. 
i2)  These  pilgritnsges  «ere  made  lo  tombs  of  saints  and  other  holy  places. 

(3)  By  natural  magic,  or  itmyd  as  the  Arabs  call  il,  is  meant  legerdemain  and  phantasmagoria. 

<4*  l.iterallr:  The  public  treasury  in  the  water-closet.  I acknowledge  my  iaabiliiy  lo  discover  the  wit  of 
Ibis  inscription. 

(5|  Her&t  appears  to  be  the  Aria  of  the  Greeks.  Aleiander  the  Great  founded  a city  there,  afaich  was  called 
Aieinndria  after  him. 


IZZ  AD-DIN  IBN  AL-ATHIR  AL-J\Z\RI. 

Abu  'l-Hasan  Ali  Ibn  Abi  'l-Karam  Muhammad  Ihn  Muhammad  Ibn  Abd  al- 
Karim  Ibn  Abd  al-VVahid  as-Shaibani  (o  member  of  the  tribe  of  Sbaibdn},  generally 
known  by  the  appellation  of  Ibn  al-Athir  al-Jazari  and  sumamed  Izz  ad-din 
iimjnty  of  religion),  was  born  at  al-Jazira,  and  his  first  years  were  spent  in  that 
place.  Having  accompanied  his  two  brothers  and  his  father  to  Mosul,  he  took 
lessons  in  that  city  from  the  khatib  Abu  'l-Fadl  Abd  Allah  Ibn  Ahmad  at-Tusi 
(a  tialire  of  Tdi)  and  from  otlier  eminent  masters  of  that  epoch.  He  went  to 
Baghdad  repeatedly,  cither  as  a pilgrim  (to  jVekka)  or  as  an  envoy  from  the  go- 
vernor of  Mosul ; and,  during  these  visits,  he  received  lessons  from  Abii'l-Kasim 
Yaish  Ibn  Sadaka  the  Shafite  doctor,  Abd  Ahmad  AIxl  al-M'ahhab  Ibn  Ali  the 
Silfi,  and  other  learned  men.  Having  then  proceeded  to  Syria  and  Jemsa- 
lein,  he  pursued  his  studies  under  dilferent  masters,  after  which  he  returned  to 
Mosul,  where  he  confined  himself  within  doors,  and  devoted  all  his  moments  to 
study  and  to  the  com|«)sition  of  his  works.  His  house  then  became  a centre  of 
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union  for  the  learnwl  men  of  the  city  and  for  slrangei-s.  His  knowledge  of 
llie  Traditions  and  his  acquainlanee  with  I hat  scicnoc  in  its  various  hranelies 
placed  him  in  the  first  rank,  and  his  learning  as  an  historian  of  the  ancients  and 
moderns  was  not  less  extensive;  he  was  perfectly  familiar  with  the  genealogy  of 
the  Arabs,  their  adventures,  combats,  and  history;  whilst  his  great  work,  the 
Kdmil,  oi-  complete,  embracing  the  history  of  the  world  from  the  earliest  pcrioil 
to  the  year  628  of  the  Hijra,  merits  its  reputation  as  one  of  the  best  proiluetinns 
of  the  kind.  He  composed  also  an  abridgment,  in  three  volumes,  of  Alui ’s- 
Saad  as-Samani's  Ansfib  I),  in  which  ho  points  out  the  errors  of  that  author  and 
lepairs  his  omissions.  It  is  an  extremely  useful  hook  and  is  now  very  common; 
hut  the  original  work,  forming  eight  volumes,  is  so  extremely  rare  that  I nevei- 
saw  it  hut  once,  and  that  was  at  Aleppo ; it  has  never  reachetl  Egypt,  where  its 
contents  are  only  known  by  the  abridgment.  .Another  of  Ihu  al-.Athir’s  works 
is  the  Akhbdr  as-Saluiba  (history  of  the  most  eminent  among  the  Companions  of  Mn- 
hnmmad^,  in  six  volumes.  On  my  arrival  .at  Aleppo,  towaixls  the  close  of  the 
year  626  ,'lNovemher,  .A.l).  1220),  Ihn  al-.Athir  was  receiving  the  kindest  atten- 
tion and  every  mark  of  esteem  and  honour  from  the  Tawa.shi  (eunuch  Shihah 
ad-din  Toghril,  the  atdbek,  or  guardian,  of  the  prince  of  .Aleppo,  al-Malik  al-Aziz 
the  son  of  al-Malik  az-Ziihir,  and  was  living  with  him  as  a guest.  I then  met 
him  frequently,  and  found  him  to  he  a man  of  the  highest  aroomplishments  and 
the  most  excellent  qualities,  hut  extremely  modest.  I was  his  constant  visitor, 
and,  as  a close  intimacy  had  subsisted  between  him  and  my  lamented  father,  he  41(5 
received  me  with  the  utmost  regani  and  kindness.  He  afterwards  made  a jour- 
ney to  Uamaseus,  .A.  H.  627  (.A.  1).  1220-30',  and,  on  his  return  to  Aleppo  in  the 
following  year,  1 continued  to  cultivate  his  society  with  um-easing  assiduity,  hut, 
after  a short  stay,  he  removed  to  Mosul.  Ihn  al-Athir  was  horn  on  the  4th  of 
the  first  Jumada,  A. II.  555  (May,  A.  U.  1 160  , at  Jazira  lihiii  Omar,  the  native 
place  of  his  family ; and  he  died  at  Mosul,  in  the  mouth  of  Shaahan,  .A.  II.  63tl 
May-Jiine,  .A.  I).  1233  -.  I shall  take  occasion  to  speak  again  of  his  hrothei> 
Majd  ad-din  al-.Muharak  and  I)i.i  ad-diii  Nasr  .Allah. — The  Jazira,  or  isle  aliove- 
mentioned,  is  generally  considered  to  he  the  same  which  is  called  Jazira  tibm 
(Imar  (the  isle  of  the  son  of  Omar',  hut  I do  not  know'  who  this  Ihn  Omar  was; 
some,  it  is  true,  say  that  it  was  so  called  after  Yusuf  Ihn  Omar  ath-Thakafi,  the 
emir  of  the  two  leaks. — I liave  since  discovered  the  true  rea.son,  namely,  this 
VOL,  It.  37 
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lown  was  Ini  ill  hy  Aliil  al-AzIz  Ilm  Omar,  a nalivr  of  Itarkaid  in  thr  provinor 
of  Mosul, and  was  therefoi'e  called  after  him.  In  some  historical  works  1 find  it 
named  Jazira  tilmni  Omar  Ifli  ua  Kdmil  the  inland  of  Ihe  Uco  tom  of  Omar,  .Id* 
amt  kdmil',  but  who  these  were  I know  not. — I have  since  read  in  Ihn  al-Miis- 
tanfi's  History  fof  Arbela),  where  he  f'ives  the  life  of  al-Miibarak,  the  brother  of 
this  Abu  'l-Hasan  Ilm  al-.Atbir,  that  he  lK'lonf;ed  to  the  Island  of  .Ails  and  K.imil, 
the  sons  of  Omar  Ihiini  Omar  Ibn  .Aits  at-Taghlibi  ('2). 


<l)  See  page  157  <»r  this  rolunie. 

(Sj  Read  in  (he  printed  ten. 


AUAKAWAV.AK. 


Abii  '1-llasan  .Ali  Ibn  Jabala  Ibn  Muslim  Ibn  .AImI  ar-llahman,  (^-nerally 
known  by  the  appellation  of  al-.\kawwak,  was  a |H>el  of  eminent  abilities.  .Al- 
.bihir.  I declares  that,  for  reciting  poetry  'rxtemjtore  , he  was  the  most  admirable 
of  God's  creatures,  and  that  be  never  saw  his  c<|ual  among  the  .Arabs  of  the 
desert  or  tho.se  of  the  towns.  He  Imlonged  to  the  class  of  mau'lat,  anil  was  horn 
blind;  his  complexion  was  black  and  his  skin  s]K>ttid  with  leprosy.  .A  well 
know  n piece  of  his  is  that  which  follows  : 

For  her  who  came  in  disguise  to  sec  me,  aiul  whom  every  object  filled  with  appri>- 
hensinn,  I would  sacrifice  my  father's  life  I But  that  visitor  was  betrayed  by  her  beauty; 
how  could  the  night  conceal  the  Irefulgenrf  of  turh  aj  rising  miMin  ? She  awaited  the  mo- 
ment when  the  spies  forgot  their  duly;  she  watched  the  people  at  their  evening  con- 
versations, till  they  yielded  to  sleep;  and  then  she  faced  every  danger  to  visit  me;  bnt 
no  siHiner  had  she  offered  the  salutation  of  meeting,  than  she  bid  me  farewell. 

He  composed  a niimlicr  of  splendid  culogiums  on  Ahu  Dulaf  al-Kasim  Ihn  Isa 
al-ljli  (2^  and  on  .\bu  Ghanim  Humaid  Ibn  .Alrd  al-Hamid  at-Tiisi  '.Ti.  One  of 
his  finest  katidat  on  Abu  Dulaf  begins  thus: 

Me  [Ihtpoet)  repelled  from  his  bosom  the  approaches  of  wanton  folly;  he  lurneil  from 
his  errors,  tliough  pleasure  was  his  occupation. 
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In  lh.i(  pai'l  of  tl»e  jxx'in  when'  ihe  etilof'ium  U intioduced,  he  says: 

Lei  Abil  Ihilaf  be  marcliin(>  against  llie  foe,  or  enjoying  repose  at  lioine,  his  presence 
(IS  for  «j)  the  world,  If  Abil  Pulaf  turn  a»ay  [from  tn),  Ihe  world  [imi  Fortunr  turn 
from  u«.  to)  follow  in  hts  steps.  Every  .Vrab  upon  earth,  IkiIIi  Ihe  dwellers  in  Ihe  desert 
and  those  who  sojourn  in  towns,  must  borrow  from  him  iheir  noble  qualities  to  form 
therewith  a raiment,  on  Ihe  day  in  which  they  enter  the  lists  of  glory. 

It  is  a long  itoeiii  of  fifly-eighl  verses,  and  so  heauliftil  that  I should  insert 
it  here,  did  I not  wish  to  avoid  prtvlixity.  Sharaf  ad-din  Ihn  Onain,  a poet  404 
wliose  life  shall  l>c  given  in  this  work,  and  an  excellent  judge  of  poetry,  was 
once  asked  which  merited  preference,  the  katUla  of  al-.\kawwak  or  the  charm- 
ing |M)em  cotinHised  hy  .\hu  Muwas  in  the  same  rhyme  and  measure,  and  which 
iM'gins  thus  ; 

O thon  who  sufferest  from  the  visits  of  adversity  (k),  thou  canal  no  longer  pretend  to 
the  love  of  Laila  or  of  Samara. 

Ihn  Onain  abstained  from  giving  a direct  answer  to  this  tpieslion  and  merely 
said ; “ To  judge  between  these  two  poems  would  require  a person  equal  in  talent 
“ to  the  poets  who  composed  them.”  1 read  some  observations  written  by  Abu 
'l-.AhIms  at-Miil>arrad  on  this  kaslda  of  Ain't  >'uw.is,  wherein  he  says,  after  in- 
serting the  piece:  “I  do  not  think  that  any  )ioet,  either  of  the  times  liefore  or 
“ after  Islamism,  ever  reached  such  a pitch  of  elegance  and  majesty,  much  less 
“ that  he  surpassed  it.”  It  is  related  that  al-.\kawwak,  after  he  h.ad  celebrated 
the  noble  qualities  of  Ahd  Diilaf  in  this  [toein,  eoni[>osed  another  in  praise  of 
lliimaid  Ihn  Ahd  al-llamid,  who  said  to  him  : “ What  is  it  [wssilile  for  you  now 
‘ ' to  say  of  me?  what  merit  do  you  leave  for  me  to  claim  as  mine?  you  who  have 
“ spoken  of  .Abii  Diilaf  in  these  terms:  The  presenrr  of  Abd  Diihif  it  for  us  the 
‘ ‘ trorW ; if  AhA  Dulaf  turn  airay,  the  trorld  follou  s in  his  steps ! ' To  this  the  p<«'i 
replied:  “ Mav  G(m1  direct  the  emir!  1 can  say  of  you  something  lietter  than 
“ that.”  lie  then  reeited  these  verses: 

llumaid  and  his  vast  beneHccnre  are(/ur  u<\  the  world.  If  Humaid  turn  away  from 
us,  adieu  to  Ihe  world  I 

l)n  hearing  these  lines,  llumaid  smiled,  but  remainerl  silent,  whilst  every  |>er- 
son  of  the  assembly  who  knew  what  gtxnl  [loetry  was,  declared  them  finer  than 
those  on  Abii  Uulaf  llumaid  then  bestowed  an  ample  reward  on  the  author. 
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The  narration  which  Ibllows  is  made  hy  Ihn  al-Motazz  in  his  Ttiliakdt  at-SItu- 
ar/l  5)  : “ Wlien  al-Mamiin  was  told  of  this  haslila,  his  wiath  was  excessive,  and 
“ lie  ordered  the  poet  to  he  sought  for  and  brought  before  him.  As  al-Akawwak 
“ was  then  residing  on  the  mountain,  they  were  unable  to  find  him,  and  when 
“ the  intelligence  reachetl  him,  he  fletl  to  Mesopotamia.  Written  orders  to  ar- 
“ rest  him  being  now  dispatched  in  every  direction,  his  apprt!hensions  led  him 
“ to  fly  from  Meso|>otamia,  and  he  had  got  into  the  legioti  calhd  av.Shamat  (6), 
“ when  he  was  discovered  and  taken  prisoner.  Having  Imnnd  him  in  chains, 
“ they  took  him  before  al-Mami'in,  who  exelainud,  on  seeing  him  ; ‘ Son  of  a 
“ ‘ prostitute!  it  was  you  who  said  in  a poem  addresstd  to  al-Kasim  Ihn  Isa: 
“ ‘ Every  Arab  upon  earth,  elr.' — He  here  repealed  the  two  verses. — ‘ A'ou  have 
“ ‘ thus  placed  me  among  those  who  must  borrow  from  him  their  noble  (|ualities 
“ ‘and  their  titles  to  glory  I’ — ‘ Commander  of  the  faithful!’  replietl  al-.Akaw- 
“ wak,  ‘you  belong  to  a family  with  which  no  other  can  l)e  put  in  compiirison  ; 
“ ‘ God  chose  yours  as  his  own  from  anmnjjsl  the  human  race,  and  gave  it 
“ ‘ the  sacred  hook,  and  supreme  authority,  and  a vast  empire.  But  what  I 
“ ‘ said  was  solely  applied  to  those  who  were  on  an  equality  w ith  al-K:isim  Ihn 
“ ‘ Isa.’ — ‘ By  Allah  !’  exclaimed  al-Mamun,  ‘ you  made  no  cxcejttions,  hut  in- 
“ ‘ eluded  us  in  llie  numl>er,  however  I shall  not  spill  your  blood  on  account 
“ ‘ of  these  lines,  but  1 shall  order  your  death  for  the  impiety  of  your  verses, 
“ ‘ in  which  vou  assimilate  a vile  and  miserable  creature  to  the  Almighty  ami 
“ ‘ represent  him  as  the  partner  of  his  |H>wer:  you  have  said  : 

The  events  of  eacli  day  are  accnniplisluHl  under  thy  control,  and  fortune  is  directed 
“ by  thee  in  her  changes.  A look  of  thine  was  never  cast  on  mortal,  but  he  received  a 
“ lasting  favour  or  a certain  death  (7). — 

“‘But  it  is  God  alone  who  can  do  so;  pluck  out  his  tongue  by  the  root!’ 
“ The  order  was  imimsliately  executed,  and  al-Akawwak  thus  jierished.  This 
“ event  took  phtce  at  Baghdad,  A.  II.  21.1  (A.  D.  828-9);  he  was  horn  .A.  II.  ICO 
“ A.  D.  776-7}.  It  is  said  that  he  lost  his  sight  hy  the  small-pox  at  the  age  of 
“ seven  years,  hut  this  is  in  contradiction  with  what  has  Ix-en  stated  previously.” 
Such  are  the  terms  in  which  Ihn  al-Molazz  s|>eaks  respecting  this  katida,  and  a 
4Bt(  similar  account  is  also  given  hy  Ahu  ’l-Faraj  in  his  Kitdb  al-Aghdni.  I met  these 
two  verses  accompanied  hy  .another  in  .Abil  Ahd  Allah  Ihn  al-Munajjim’s  kitdb 
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III  Biiri  '8\  a work  cuiilaining  a hUtory  of  the  lalcr  |hm-(s,  l>iit  hr  aurihules  tlicin 
to  KhalaTlbn  Marwaii,  a mawla  of  Ali  Ibn  Kaita  ; the  iliird  vors<-  is  as  roilows; 

AA'hcn  thou  visilesi  with  tliy  wialh,  thy  sword  iclurns  well  pleased;  and  when  Ihnii 
smdesl,  the  eyes  of  (lAy)  riches  melt  into  tears. 

In  one  of  his  culogiitms  on  Httinaid,  lie  savs: 

Humaid  provides  nourishment  for  all  who  inhabit  the  world,  and  they  have  thus  be- 
come his  family.  It  would  seem  as  if  his  forefather  Ailam  had  enjoined  him  In  feed 
the  human  race,  and  he  therefore  gives  them  food. 

In  another  of  his  pieces  he  says  : 

The  Tigris  quenches  the  people's  thirst,  and  you,  .Abd  tihdnim,  fiiriiish  them  with 
fiiod.  The  people  are  the  b<rdy,  the  [khalif)  imAm  of  the  true  direction  is  the  head,  and 
you  are  the  eye  of  the  head. 

Hnmaid  di«l  on  the  festival  of  the  fasl-hivaking  (1st  o/'  ShawtnU;,  .A.  H.  2I0 
(January,  A.  D.  82G),  and  his  loss  was  deplored  by  our  |x>el  in  a kasiila,  <d' 
which  one  of  the  verses  was  : 

We  also  have  received  that  moral  lesson  w hich  others  reccivcrl  before  us  (m  ibr  ilrnib 
oflkr  jrtal  and  good ) ; but  alas!  we  have  no  room  left  for  |iatieiue  under  grief. 

.\hii  'l-.\tahiva  (0)  also  lamented  the  death  of  llninaid  in  lhe.se  lines: 

O .Abd  ('ihAnim!  vast  was  the  court  of  thy  (honpilahlrt  dwelling,  and  numerous  are 
the  igralrful)  visitors  who  now  surround  thy  lofty  tomb  ! But  a tomb  frer|uenled  by 
visitors  availeth  not  the  person  whose  bmly  lies  mouldering  within  it. 

Numerous  aneitlotes  are  related  of  al-.\kawwnk,  hnl  we  must  coniine  ourselves 
to  the  above. — The  word  akiunrnk  means  a fill  iimt  xhort  man,  hut  flout. — The 
date  which  we  have  here  given  of  ilumaid  at-Tusi’s  death  is  that  nienlioned  h\ 
at-Tahari  in  his  history,  and  I am  slnmgly  inclined  to  believe  that  he  hiTathed 
his  last  at  F'amm  as-Salh,  to  which  place  he  had  accompanied  al-Mamun  when 
that  khalif  went  to  consummate  his  marriage  with  Ruran  (vol.  /.  p.  2Gi>':. 


(1)  The  life  of  al-JAhiz  i«  given  in  thU  volume. 

Ills  life  mill  be  found  in  tbU  work. 

(3^  See  vol.  J.  p«ge  271,  mberc  his  name  ii  incorrerlly  mritten  Hamid. 
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it  7hf  •iiingrtph  lui>  a jit, 

S See  pafrr  t2  of  IhU  foliimr. 

S;  The  aulhiir  of  (he  Aftilli  al-lktl  (sec  Ibii  Khallikin.  sol.  I.  p.t)2  . slates  that  XAdm.  «r  Syria,  U ditklnl 

into  five  Shdmdi.  or  Syriat;  ihe  iniliraliaii  of  these  pmiinres  is  giseii  by  Ibii  al-Wardi.  See  Eiterplum  tx 

Itm  al-M'ardi,  page  176,  in  Koehler’s  Ahulfetitp  Tahuta  Sprsef. 

7)  One  of  the  highest  eulogiutus  nhirh  an  Arabian  poet  rould  beslins  on  a patron  nas,  that  he  diil  good  to 

friends  and  evil  to  foes.  The  tiosliins  give  similar  rhartrlrristirs  to  the  Divinity:  in  the  list  of  the  ninelvdiine 

llidv  names,  nr  atirihules,  ne  find  him  styled  ndlj  the  usr/ti/,  and  the  hurtful. 

J 

The  life  of  Abb  Absl  Allah  llarbn  Ibn  al-Munaj]im  nill  be  found  in  this  nork. 

'9?  Bis  life  is  given  in  vol.  I.  page  203. 


\l,l  IHN  AL-J.\11M. 

.-Vliti  ‘l-llasan  Ali  Urn  al-.I.Tliin,  a [Kiel  of  well-tlesei’ved  s-olelirily,  drew  liis  de.s- 
eenl  from  S,ima  Ilm  Liiwai  of  tlie  Iritie  of  Korai.sii,  and  liorc  the  surname  of  as- 
•Sami  for  lhat  reason,  liis  geneaIo{;y  is  thus  scl  fortli  by  the  Khalih  (f ),  in  (lie 
History  of  Ifaghdad,  when  giving  the  life  of  al-Jahm,  Abii  ’1-Hasan’s  father;  Ali 
11)11  al-Jahm  Ihn  Dadr  Ihn  al-Jahm  Ihn  Masiid  Ihn  Asid  Ibn  Ozaina  Ilm  Karrar(2' 
Ilm  Kaali  Ihn  Jahir  Ihn  Miilik  Ihn  Otha  Ibn  Jahir  Ibn  al-IInrilh  Ibn  Kalan  Ilm 
Mudlij  '‘A  Ilm  Kalan  Ilm  .Ahram  4 Ihn  Dohl  Ilm  Amr  Ihn  Malik  Ilm  Ohaida 
Ilm  al-IIarith  Ilm  Sttina  Ihn  Liiwai  Ibn  Gh:ilih.  The  same  historian  has  an  article 
on  Ali,  the  son  of  al-Jahm,  in  which  ho  says  ; “ His  collected  jioetical  works  are 
“ well  known  ; he  was  a good  poet,  skilled  in  all  the  branches  of  the  art,  and  a 
“ favourite,  with  the  khiilif)  Jaafar  al-Miitawakkil ; he  was  not  less  conspicuous 
“ for  his  piety  than  fur  his  talents.”  His  enmity  to  .Ali  Ibn  Ahi  T.ilib  and  his 
ostentatious  display  of  attachment  to  the  Sunnile  doctrines  inay  detracl  in  some 
degree  from  his  choraeler  , Imt,  as  a poet,  he  certainlv  (Kissessed  a natural  genius 
and  great  abilities,  whilst  his  style  and  expression  were  remarkable  for  swcetnes.s. 

4tUI  He  was  one  of  those  who  pas.sed  (iri/A  al-Mdmiln^  from  KhorAsan  to  Irak,  but  in 
the  year  2A2  ' .A.lJ.S'if)-?'',  or,  bv  another  account,  in  239,  he  was  simt  back  again 
by  al-AIiitawakkil  whom  he  had  attacked  in  a satire.  The  khalif  wrote  at  the 
same  time  to  Tahir  Ihn  Alid  Allah  Ibn  'I'.abir  (5\  directing  him  to  tie  np  .Ali  Ihn 
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iil-Jalun  on  a cix)!i!>  (he  niuiia-iu  lie  arrived,  and  kec|)  liiir.  iii  thal  iiosilion  tor  iln 
sjiacc  of  a day.  When  Ali  i-eaelied  Shadiyakh  in  the  de|jendeneies  of  Naisapur, 
he  was  inipri.soned  hy  Tahir,  and  afterwards  hroiif'ht  forth  and  exjxtsed  tiaktsl 
on  a eross  during  an  entii-e  day.  In  allusion  to  this  eireunistanee  Ali  pixi- 
nonneed  the  following  verses  : 

It  was  not  a person  of  inferior  merit  or  a man  unknow  n whom  they  cnirifictl  on  Mon- 
day mnrnini;  at  SliAdijikh.  Ttiey  had  their  hearts' content  in  that  exposition;  Inil, 
thanks  be  to  God ! their  victim  was  a man  of  honour  and  noble  soul  (6j. 

The  piece  contains  many  more  verses,  lint  if  is  too  well  known  to  rerptiix'  in- 
stirtion  heic. — The  |ioet  then  returned  to  liak  and  proceeded  from  thence  to 
Syria.  .Some  time  afterwards,  (the  khalif ) al-Mnstain  received  a letter  from  the 
master  of  the  pist-horse  establishment  at  Alep[x>,  infonning  him  that  Ali  llni 
al-.lahm  had  set  out  from  that  city  for  Iriik  in  company  with  some  other  [icrsons, 
and  that  they  had  sustained  a desperate  eonlliet  with  some  hoi-semen  of  the  irihi 
of  Kalb,  hy  whom  they  were  attacked  on  the  way.  W hen  succour  eanie  up. 
Ali  was  found  wounded  and  at  his  last  gasp,  hut  he  was  able  to  pronounce  these 
words  ; 

Has  fresh  darkness  been  added  to  the  night  f or  has  the  morning  been  rtmioved  from 
its  station  (7) ! I thought  of  the  people  at  Ihijail ! but  O,  how  far  am  I from  Diijail ! 

Il  nuist  Im‘  here  remarkixl  that  his  place  of  rt'sideiuf  in  Baghdad  was  in  llic 
Shdri,  or  slrcel,  of  Diijail.  The  ahovc-mentinned  letter  was  retx-ived  in  the  monlh 
of  Shaalmn,  A. II.  2'i9  Sept.-Oct.  A.D.  863;,  and  that  sulUces  to  mark  the  e|uM  h 
of  his  dealJi.  W hen  his  ImkIv'  was  stripped,  a |iaper  was  found  on  it  eonlainiiig 
the  following  verses  ; 

May  the  mercy  of  God  be  on  the  stranger  in  a ilistant  land ! what  a misforinne  Ino 
hr  brought  upon  himself!  He  has  left  his  friends,  and  neither  he  nor  they  shall  again 
enjoy  the  pleasures  of  life. 

A close  friendship  subsisted  lictween  him  .and  Alu'i  Tammani,  and  the  lailer 
addressed  him  some  farewell  lines  heginning  thus  : 

It  is  li>-day  the  departure  of  one  whose  .acquaintance  w.as  an  honour;  and  for  lo-mot- 
row  are  reserved  Ihe  tears  which  flow  not  now. 
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Ali  11)11  al-Jahm’s  rolirrted  poetical  works  form  a small  volume;  thev  eonlaiii 
this  line  thought : 

All  affliction  not  to  he  r<|uallc(l  is  the  enmity  of  a man  without  honour  or  religion.  He 
freely  abandons  you  bis  own  re|mlation,  and  attacks  yours  which  you  so  carefully  pre- 
serve. 

These  verses  were  ilirei-teil  hy  him  against  Marwan  Ihn  .Ahi  llafsa  '8',  who  hail 
eom|)ose(l  on  him  the  rollowiiig  epigram  : 

Jahm  ibii  Badr  w as  surely  not  a poet,  and  yet  this  son  of  his  pretends  to  make  verses. 
It  is  true,  my  father  was  a neighbour  to  his  mother;  and  when  AH  claims  to  be  a ^Miet, 
he  makes  me  suspect  something. 

This  idea  was  taketi  from  Kuthaiyir,  the  lover  of  Azza  (9},  who,  having  one 
time  recited  some  verses  to  the  poet  al-Farazdak  hy  whom  they  were  approved, 
was  theti  addressed  hy  him  in  these  terms ; “Tell  me,  Ahu  Sakhr!  did  your 
“ mother  ever  go  to  Basra?" — “No,"  replied  Kiithayir,  “hut  my  father  did 

frequently  (Id).”  \\  hen  Ihn  al-Jahra  was  in  prison,  he  eom|)OSed  the  well- 

known  verses  which  begin  thus  : 

Thou  art  now  in  prison !”  said  they,  hut  I answered ; “ The  prison  harm.s  not  my 
“ body;  where  is  the  sword  which  has  not  been  conKned  in  a scabbard f 

This  is  the  liest  piece  ever  written  on  such  a subject,  and  I would  give  it  all 
liei-e  were  it  not  so  long.  The  lines  whirh  follow  are  also  of  his  composition; 

1117  O (cruW  fair!)  thou  who  rojoicest  in  the  torments  I endure  I thou  art  as  a king,  acting 

like  a tyrant  because  he  has  the  power.  Were  it  not  for  love,  1 should  match  thee  (in 
AaujA(inrt<);  hut  if  ever  I recover  fnmi  that  passion,  thou  shall  ex|>erience  more  than 
thou  eipeclest  I 

— .Sdmi  means  ilrsceiided  from  Sdma,  the  son  of  Luwai  : many  persons  write  this 
name  Shami,  but  they  are  mistaken.— Biyni'i.  the  diminutive  form  of  the  wmvl 
/lijia  (Tigris  , is  the  name  given  to  a canal  situated  higher  up  the  river  than 
Baghdad.  It  derives  its  wafers  lium  the  Tigris  and  branches  olT  from  it  on  the 
west  lank,  opposite  to  al-Kadisiya,  Ixdween  Tikrit  and  Baghdad  ; a numlier  of 
towns  and  villages  aie  situated  on  its  lanks.  it  must  not  lie  cimfoiinded  with 
the  Diijail  (in  the  prorincr)  of  al-Ahwa/.,  which  also  waters  a number  of  towns 
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arul  villagi'S,  bul  flows  from  the  neif'lilxiiirhood  ol"  Is|ialian;  lliis  Iasi  was  dug  bv 
Ardasbir  Ibii  Habek  Ibn  Sasan,  llic  fii-sl  of  ihe  'S^isanidf  moiiairbs  of  IVrsia. 
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Sm  voi.  1.  79. 

Thr  autograph  has^^. 

The  autograph  has 
Here  the  autograph  ha« 

This  Tahir  surrerded  hii  father  Abd  Allah,  aa  governor  of  Kliorl^Aii,  in  A.  II-  290. 

Such  I believe  to  be  the  meaning  of  this  verve,  in  «hicb  the  words  and  must  be  substt- 

••  • I ^ * 

for  I consider  J-*  and  ^ as  equivalent  to  ‘I'd 

Literally:  Has  the  torrent  earned  olT  the  morning. 

See  M.de  Sacy'i  rArfatomotAte,  tom.  III.  p.9|H. 

See  Tol. I-  page  333. 

> It  must  be  observed  that  Basra  was  al-Farardak‘s  nalite  place. 


IBN  AR-RUMI. 


Abu  ’l-IIasaii  Ali,  suriianu’d  Ibn  ar-Kumi  (llie  son  of  the  ChrisUan),  was  llic  son 
of  al-.\blsas,  ihe  son  of  Juraij,  or  of  Jiirjis  (Georgitts ) as  some  say,  and  a maw/a 
lo  Obaid  Allah  Ibn  Isa  Ibn  Jaafar  Ibn  al-Mansur  Ibn  Muhammad  Ibn  Ali  Ibn 
AImI  Allah  Ibn  aUAblus  Ibn  Alxl  al-.Mullalib.  This  oclrbratcd  pool,  wbos<' 
vrrscs  an*  so  admirable  for  beauty  of  expression  and  originality  of  thought,  was 
a diver  (it  might  be  saitl)  for  novel  ideas,  bringing  them  forth  fnim  their  secret 
recessi’s  and  producing  them  to  the  best  advantagi*.  Every  ibouglil  which  be 
livated  was  developed  to  the  ulinosi,  and  not  a shade  of  it  was  left  by  him  iin- 
noliecd.  llis  poems,  wbieli  weiv  transmitted  down  orally  by  al-Miilanabbi,  who 
li‘arned  ibem  from  himself,  were  devoid  of  order  till  Abu  Bakr  as-Suli  under- 
took the  task  of  arranging  them  according  lo  the  lellers  in  wbieli  ibev  rhvmed  ; 
and  Abu  ’t-Taiyib,  the  book-copyist  of  Ibn  Alxliis(l^,  colle<-led  ibein  again  fixim 
all  the  copies  then  existing,  Uilh  those  eonlaiiiing  the  pix-ms  arranged  bv  the 
VOL.  It.  38 
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IwuTof  iIk'  rliynic  and  those  where  they  were  fjiven  iiidisiTiniiiinlely,  and  he 
anf>incnled  the  whole  by  the  addition  of  ahont  one  thousand  verses.  Ihn  ar- 
llinni  eniii|>ised  not  only  lonj;  kasidas,  l>nt  short  pieees  also  of  adiniralile  Ix'nntv, 
and  he  has  einploved  in  some  of  them  every  tone  whieh  satire  or  praise  ran  as- 
sume. It  is  thus  that  he  says  : 

i'lioso  generous  men  bestowed  without  rebuking,  oi',  if  they  rebuked,  they  deferred 
not  their  gifts.  Ilow  many  there  are,  possessing  great  wealtii  yet  avaricious;  whilst 
others  make  presents,  although  obliged  to  borntw  . 

In  the  followiiij*  lines  he  expresses  a lhoiif;hl  which,  he  says,  had  never  ck‘- 
eiirred  to  any  |)oel  before  him  : 

Voiir  counsels  and  your  faces  and  yuur  swords  shine  like  stars  when  misfortune  sheds 
darkness  around.  They  arc  signals  of  guidance,  and  beacons  to  dispel  the  shniles  of 
night,  w hen  the  results  of  our  enterprises  are  merely  objects  of  conjecture 


Another  singular  idea  of  his  is  oxpiTs.scd  thus  : 

When  a man  praises  another  to  obtain  his  gifts  and  lengthens  his  eulogiiim,  his  inten- 
tions are  satirical,  liatl  he  not  judged  the  water  to  be  low  in  the  well,  he  wouhl  not 
have  taken  so  long  a rope  to  draw  it  up. 

In  the  following  lines  he  hlames  the  eiislom  of  dyeing  the  hair  hlack  ; and,  ae- 
eording  to  Aim 'l-lliisain  .hnafar  Ihn  Muhammad  Ihn  Ali  al-llamdani,  thev  eon- 
lain  an  idea  never  expressed  heldiv  : 

When  a man's  hair  continues  black,  though  his  youlh  is  worn  out,  that  dark  tint  will 
bo  thought  artificial.  How  then  can  an  old  man  expect  that  the  factitious  blackness  of 
his  hair  sliouhl  be  considered  natural,  or  that  he  himself  should  he  taken  fora  youth  T 


intt  He  once  asked  a man  of  rank  to  render  him  a service,  and  although  he  did  md 
e.\|H-et  any  good  of  him,  his  rerpiest  was  ipanted ; on  this  oeeasion  lit;  expresserl 
his  feelings  in  these  lines  ; 


I once  asked  a service  of  you,  and  you  granted  it  generously,  though  I imagined  that 
yon  would  not.  By  this  favour  you  tmpo.se  on  me  the  duly  of  gratilmle,  and  that  is  more 
painful  for  me  than  to  undergo  a refusal  from  you.  I never  IhoughI  thal,  throughout  all 
the  vicissitudes  of  time,  I sliould  see  a favour  asked  of  a man  like  you.  Though  what 
I have  rreeived  from  you  gives  nut  pleasure,  yet  to  think  that  it  is  on  such  men  as  you 
that  hopes  are  to  he  placed,  gives  me  pain. 
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TIk’si' vt'i-st-s  are  aUrihiiU’d  to  ll.n  Waki  at-Tinnisi  'rut.  1.  /i.  IWI'r.  To  iivoiil 
Iciijjllivniii!;  lliis  arlirlo  we  shall  merely  state  that  his  |ioetieal  works  ahoiiiicl  with 
heaiities.  His  hirtli  tiKik  plate  at  najjliilad  on  a Wednesday  inornin(s  after  sun- 
rise, whieli  was  the  ‘2nd  day  of  the  month  of  Rajah,  A.  II.  2'2I  (June,  A.  U. 
the  house  in  which  he  was  Imm  is  situated  in  the  place  which  hears  the  two 
names  of  al-Akikiya  (‘2),  and  the  street  of  al-Khalaliya  < Dnrb  al-KhaInliijo  ; this 
house  lies  opposite  to  the  palace  (katr)  of  Isa  Ihn  Jaafar,  (’randson  of  al-Mansur. 
— In  one  of  his  journeys  he  rompostsl  these  lines  on  Raf;hdad  : 

III  that  city,  yoiitli  ami  its  passUnis  were  my  consorts,  niul  tlioie  I • ore  the  rube  of  life 
in  its  newness.  When  I rail  up  its  imn;;e  to  my  mind,  I sec  therein  the  yniilhriil  beau- 
ties whtmi  I once  loved,  and  their  slender  waists  (jracefully  bendini;  (3). 

lie  died  at  Raghdad  on  \\  ediiestlay,  the  28th  of  the  lirsl  Jumada,  A.  II.  288 
July,  A.  D.  890^;  some  however  placed  his  death  in  ‘28'»  or  270.  lie  was  in- 
terred in  the  cemetery  at  the  Garden  Gate  (Bdfc  al-Biishln\  The  cause  of  his 
death  is  thus  related  ; .Al-Kasim  Ihn  Ohaid  .\llah  Ihn  Sulaiin.an  Ihn  Wahh,  the 
vizir  of  the  iinaiii  klinlif)  al-Motadid  dreaded  ineurriiijj  the  .satirical  nllaeks  of 
Ihn  ar-Rumi  and  the  outhiirslsof  his  inalifrnant  tonfrue;  he  therefore  suliorned 
II  jwnon  ralli'il  Ihn  Firas  (4',  who  gave  him  a poisoned  hiseuit,  whilst  he  was 
silling  in  com|)any  with  the  vizir.  \Mien  Ihn  ar-Rumi  had  eaten  it,  he  p«'i- 
eeived  that  he  was  poisoned,  and  rose  to  withdraw,  on  which  the  vizir  said 
to  him:  “Where  are-  you  going?"  — “To  the  plare,"  replied  Ihn  ar-Ri'mii, 
“ where  you  sent  me.”-- “ 4Vell,”  ohserved  the  vizir,  “ you  will  present  mv 
“ ivs|)eols  to  my  father.” — “ I am  not  taking  the  road  to  hell;”  relorled  the  jswl. 
lie  then  retirerl  to  his  house  and  died  some  days  afterwards.  The  physiriati  who 
attended  him  administered  nieiHcines  to  counteract  the  cITeets  of  the  poison,  hut 
it  was  re|M>rled  that  he  employed  hy  mistake  a wrong  drug.  It  is  relaled  hy 
Ihrahim  Ihn  Muhammad  Niftawaih  (rot.  /.  p.  26)  that  he  saw  Ihn  ar-Ri'imi  at 
ihe  [MiinI  of  death  and  asked  him  how  he  vva.s,  and  that  the  poet  answered  by  re- 
eiiing  these  verses: 

Tlie  physician  has  made  a mistake  to  my  cost, — a mistake  like  that  of  the  man  who 
went  down  into  Ihe  well  for  water  and  could  not  get  up  again.  People  will  say  it  was  a 
blunder  of  Ihe  doctor's,  but  doctors’  blunders  are  strokes  well  aimed  by  fate. 

The  relation  which  hdlows  was  made  by  the  poet  Ahii  Olhimin  an-'N.vjim:  “ I 
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“ went  to  SCO  llm  ar-Kumi  in  liis  illness,  aiul  i found  him  al  llic  last  cMifmity; 

“ on  rising  to  lake  leave  of  him,  he  said  to  me  : 

■ ABO  Ulliiiiiiil  you  deserve  the  praises  of  your  people,  and  your  benelieence  is  reaiiicr 
‘ for  your  friends  than  your  reproaches.  Behold  tliy  brother  and  lake  thy  fill  of  the 
• siijhl;  for  I am  Ihinkini;  that  he  shall  not  see  you  again,  nor  you  him,  once  this  day  is 
‘ |)ast.'  ’’ 

The  vi/.ir  llm  Ohaid  Allah  was  a man  greatly  feared,  and  always  displaying  an 
excessive  propensity  to  hlimdshed ; high  and  low  were  in  dread  of  him,  for  he 
never  discovered  a man  to  he  rich  without  making  him  sufl'er  for  it.  He  die<l 
<08  on  the  eve  of  AVednesday,  the  lOlh  of  the  latter  Kahi,  A.  II.  ‘201  March,  II. 
‘.Ill'r),  in  the  khalifate  of  al-.Muktafi  (hillali),  being  then  somewhat  more  than 
thirty  years  of  age.  The  follow  ing  verses  were  made  on  his  death  hy  ,\hd  Allah 
Ihn  al-Hasan  Ihn  Saad  ; 

We  tasted  of  joy  on  the  evening  of  the  vizir's  death,  and  *e  shall  continue  to  taste  of 
it  for  three  evenings  longer  (5).  .May  God  grant  no  mercy  to  his  bones  and  no  blessing 
to  his  heir. 

This  vizir  had  a brother  named  .\hu  .Muhammad  al-llasan,  whom  he  and  his 
father  outlived,  and  some  verses  • irhirh  ire  tlmll  gire  loiccr  doirn  were  comix)sed 
on  this  event  by  .Abu  ’1-Harilh  an-Natifali,  or  rather  by  al-nass.ami,  a poet  whosr* 
life  will  Ik- found  immedialelv  after  this. — I have  since  ivad  in  as-Saniani's /nif 
siipjilemnil  , w heix-  he  gives  the  life  of  the  chamlK'i  lain  (al~hau  trdb)  Ali  Ibn  Mii- 
kallad  Ibn  .Vbd  Allah  Ibn  Karama,  that  .Vbii  'l-Harith  an-Naufali  said:  “I  de- 
“ Icsterl  al-K,asim  Ibn  Ohaid  Allah  for  an  injustice  which  he  had  done  me,  and, 
“ on  the  death  of  his  bi-other  al-IIasan,  I compt>serl  these  verses  and  placed 
“ them  in  the  mouth  of  Ibn  ]lass:'im  al-IIassanii.”  Itefoie  this  |iassage,  as-8a- 
mani  inserts  these  words  : “ .Abii  Hakr  as-Siili  0),  who  was  so  mnarkahle  for 
“ his  social  talents,  mentions  that  he  had  seen  Abu  'l-llarith  and  that  he  was  a 
“ man  of  veracity.” — The  verses  are: 

S.iy  to  the  father  of  al-KAsim,  no*  suffering  under  his  loss:  “Fortune  has  shown  thee 
“ strange  events ; thou  liwcst  a son  who  was  an  ornament  to  the  world,  and  another  sur- 

vives,  filled  with  turpitude  and  vices.  The  life  of  this  one  is  as  bad  as  die  death  of 
“ that;  in  neither  case  hast  thou  cscai>ed  misfortune." 

The  follow  ing  verses  weix*  txrinposcd  also  on  the  same  subject  hy  a |>oct  whom 
1 have  since  discoveix-d  to  Ik-  tliis  same  .Ahu  ’l-llarith  : 
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Spoak  to  the  I'atlier  of  al-KAsim,  now  sufferini’  uiulor  his  loss,  ami  esciaini  aiomi : 

**  thou  who  hast  met  a double  misfortune ! thou  hast  lost  a son  who  was  an  ornament,  but 
**  turpitude  survives  (in  the  other]^  and  what  turpitude!  The  life  of  this  one  is  as  (lu* 
“ death  of  that : strike  Ihy  head  with  thy  hands  {in  dfspair'^.  " 


(1)  This  Ibn  Atxlas  if  probably  the  same  «ho  bore  the  furiuime  of  al-Jib^Uri.  See  vol.  il.  p.  137,  Tht^ 
author  of  the  Fihritl  makes  mention  also  of  an  Ali  Ibn  Muhammad  Ibn  Abdds.  a grammarian  ami  a native 
of  Kafa,  ikbo  romposed  some  works  on  poetry,  prosody,  and  grammar.  [Fihritt,  foMSO.I  A third  Ibn  iiHia« 
«ai  a Koraii-rcadcr  (see  voi.  I.  p.  28’:  and  a fourth  was  roneerned  in  Ibn  as>Shalmaghftni's  affair  (see  vot.  1. 
I»afe  437  . 

(2)  In  the  autograph  this  name  is  skritten  UlajJ). 

(3)  Uterally:  I see  it,  and  over  il  waving  the  branrhes  of  youth. 

i.l)  The  autograph  has 

i3)  Il  if  po»«ible  that  1 may  have  mistaken  the  meaning  of  this  verse. 

(6;  The  life  of  Ahit  Bakr  Muhammad  as-Shli  tsill  he  found  in  this  itork. 


AL-RASSAMI  TIIK  IHIKT. 

Abu  ’1-Hasaii  Ali  Ibn  Miibaminatl  Ibii  Aasr  Ibn  Man.sur  Ibn  Kassani,  giMK-rally 
known  by  ibe  surname  of  al-Uassami,was  a pool  of  gical  ri'lcbrily  (I  . His  inolhcr 
I’mama  was  daiiglilcr  lo  llanuinn  an-Aailim  (2'.  Ills  (poftnj)  was  Iransinilltil 
down  orally  by  Abu  Bakr  as.Snli,  Abi'i  Sabi  Ibn  Ziiid,  and  oiIhts  who  bad  Icarm-il 
porlions  of  il  by  bran.  Tbr  clrgancr  of  bis  vri-srs  and  llir  sublilly  of  bis  gr- 
niiis  ••ntitlrd  him  to  an  emincnl  rank  amongst  llie  poets,  bill  hr  was  parlirularly 
noted  for  the  keenness  of  bis  longue  and  bis  natural  Ini  n for  satire ; none  indeed 
could  escape  him ; princes  and  vizirs,  higb  and  low,  nay  even  bis  own  falber, 
brothers,  and  oilier  members  of  llie  family  bad  to  suffer  from  bis  al lacks.  To 
his  father  he  addressed  the  following  lines  : 

Were  you  to  live  Ihe  lives  of  twciilj  caeles,  do  you  Ihiiik  I could  die  and  let  you  sur- 
vive 1 If  I outlive  you  a sin(;le  day,  I shall  show  my  grief  by  lendin);  the  bosom  of — thy 
purse. 

ill  another  of  his  pieces  be  says: 
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\Mm‘ii  (■iv>iie»s  casl  a tvil  ovpr  uij  lirad,  I ahamloiirtl  Ihi-  [tursuit  uf  vain  aniiiM’iiU'iits 
and  of  love.  O for  the  days  of  niy  youlli  and  Ihoir  pleasures ! O that  tlie  days  of  youlli 
i-ould  Ite  relrieved  witli  money  ! Henoiim  e all  amorous  fidlies,  0 my  liean  1 and  forftet 
llie  passion  wliicli  warmed  thee ; now.  that  (p-ey  hairs  are  come,  thou  art  good  for  no- 
101)  tlilni;!  (last  a partinii  liH>k  on  the  world;  the  lime  for  journeyini;  forth  approaehes  and 
the  hour  of  farewell  is  come.  Misfortunes  keep  guard  over  man ; and.  after  his  inisfor- 
liiiies.  he  leaves  only  a transient  reputation  behind. 

Ife  (Hire  asked  the  vizir  llm  al-Marziiliaii  (.'f  for  the  present  of  a horse,  lint  was 
ivfiiseil,  on  wliieli  he  pronouneed  these  lines  : 

Your  avarice  refuseil  me  a vile  broken-down  horse.  an<l  you  shall  never  sec  me  ask  for 
him  Ujiain.  Yon  may  say  that  you  reserve  him  fur  your  own  use.  hut  that  which  you 
ride  was  never  created  by  («hI  to  be  reserved  {’»). 

The  follo\vin(;  versi“s  were  eoin[>osed  hy  him  on  the  k/llih  Asad  llm  .lahwar : 

tiurses  light  on  Fortune  I she  has  brought  strange  things  to  pass!  and  having  effaced 
the  last  vestiges  of  |K>lite  learning  and  rctinnl  taste,  she  gives  us  kiUibt  whom  I shonUI 
send  back  to  schcml,  could  I lay  iny  hands  on  them.  Reliold  an  example  of  this  in  .Asad 
Ibn  Jahwar  w ho  assumes  the  air  of  an  able  /rttiA. 


In  another  piece  he  says  ; 

When  at  SarJIt  JSl,  w c purloined  some  nights  [nf  fileamrfj  from  the  vigilance  of  adverse 
foi'lunc.  and  they  now  serve  as  dales  in  the  sad  pages  of  our  life  (6).  and  as  titles  an- 
nouncing future  joys  and  hopes  to  be  fulfflled. 

Ilis  father  .Mnhamnind  Ihn  Nasr  enjoyetl  a larije  fortune  and  lived  in  a style  id' 
princely  magnilieenee  7 ; he  was  remarkahle  for  his  manly  and  genenuis  eha- 
r.teter,  the  elegance  of  his  |wrsim,  the  delicacy  of  his  lahle,  the  splendour  of  his 
dress,  and  the  richne-ss  of  the  furniinre  which  enihellished  his  palace. — It  is 
ridaird  that  the  vizir  al-K.asim  Ihn  Olmid  Allah  went  one  day  to  al-.Moladid, 
whom  he  found  playing  at  ehess,  and  overheard  him  repeating  this  verse : 

The  life  of  this  one  is  as  the  dcatli  of  that;  in  neither  rase  hast  thou  cscajied  mis- 
fortune. 

.See  rul.  II.  p.  :100_.  The  khalif  then  raised  his  eyes,  and  jierceiving,  wilh  some 
eonfusion,  that  al-K.isiin  was  present,  he  said  to  him  : “ 0 Kasim ! eul  llm  llas- 
“ .sAm’s  tongue  off,  so  that  it  wound  you  no  more  8;.”  Al-Kasiin  immediately 
hastened  awav  to  cut  out  the  pod’s  tongue,  1ml  al-Moladid,  Iwing  informed  of 
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Ills  iiticniion,  ralli'tl  him  hark  and  said  : “Do  liiiii  no  liarin,  hnl  ml  histon|;m- 
“ off  hy  sho\viii(5  him  kindness  and  (jiviiif;  him  some  lurrative  ein|iloyment." 

In  ooiisj'quence  of  ihis  owler,  al-Kasiin  a|i|)oinled  him  diit-elor  of  llie  |m)S|-Iioi-m' 
esiahlishmeni  in  al-Awasim  and  the  Jinid  of  Kinnisrin,  and  ixteivcr-fjeneral  ol 
the  tolls  arisiiif;  from  the  hridf;es  of  these  distriels.  Ihn  Ilass,iin  died  in  the 
month  of  Safar.  A.  II.  :U(2  (Aufj.-S<'j>t.  A.D.  914);  some  say,  A.ll.  ffO.'l.  He 
was  then  ai;ed  upwards  of  seventy. — The  praises  of  his  (pandfather  iSasr  Ihn 
Mansnr  were  celehrated  hy  (thf  port)  Ahi\  Tainniam. — Al-Authim  is  a lar(;e  dis- 
triet  in  Syria,  and  its  eapilal  is  Antioeh.  Ahi'i  'l-Ala  nl-.Maarri  mentions  it  in 
this  verse; 

AVIiea  nnj’h<lail  and  its  prnpleask  cimreniini;  me,  I ask  ri>nerriiin<;  the  |HHiple  iif  nl- 
Aw.Asim. 

The  poet  expressed  hini.self  thus  l)eeause  his  native  plaee,  Maarra  lan-Aionian, 
lav  in  the  territory  of  al-.Awasim.  .\t-Tahari  mentions  in  his  history  that,  in 
the  year  170  (A,  1),  78fi-7  , Ilurun  ar-lfashid  eonstiinted  all  the  uovlherit.  fron- 
tier of  .Meso|H)tamia  and  Kinnisrin  into  a segiarate  disiriet,  under  the  name  of 
ak\w.isim  (Ihr  pmterUmj  fnrtrmri). — When  al-Mntawakkil  destmyed  the  londi 
of  al-ilitsain,  the  .son  of  ,\li  Ihn  Ahi  Talih,  in  A.  II,  ‘Jiff!  (A.  I),  8.'>0-l  \ al-llas- 
sami  eoni|)Osed  the  follow  iiif;  verses  on  the  iM-easinii  : 

li  the  Omaiyides  iiiipnnisly  imirdered  the  son  of  the  Prophet’s  daiij’hlei,  their  de.si  end- 
aiits  have  rominitled  as  foul  a deeil — behold  the  tomb  of  nl-llusaiii  reduced  to  ruins  I 
They  regretted  to  have  liorne  no  share  in  his  murder,  and  they  therefore  *re,ak(“il  tlieii 
haired  on  his  .ashes. 

This  lomh,  with  the  adjuinin;'  etiiliees  and  de|H-iidciieies,  was  ra;.ed  to  the  AIH 
foundations  hv  al-Miilawakkil,  llmiu.qh  detestation  for  the  inemorv  of  .Vli  and 
his  sons  al-IIasan  and  al-Iitisaiii ; he  even  ordered  the  spot  on  which  the  tondi 
was  erected  to  lx-  sow'ii  with  grain  and  irrigated,  and  no  person  was  |H'rmiited 
to  visit  it.  This  is  stated  a.s  a fart  hy  historians,  hut  whether  it  he  true  or  nol  is 
known  to  G«xl  alone. — Ihn  Rassain  eoni|H)sed  some  works,  such  as  a historv  of 
Omar  Ihn  Ahi  Ifahia  (9  , which  is  the  fullest  and  most  satisfaetorv  treatise  ever 
written  on  the  subject;  the  History  of  al-.Ahwas  (I  0 ; the  nn-Shiwri) 

(riiHlradirlioii*  of  Ihe  poefa';  an  edition  of  his  own  < pistl<s,  etc. 
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Thi«  Abft  'l-HaMii  AM  !bit  i»  ^rroiimualy  coiihidcrcd  by  Hajji  Khalifa  a»  ihc  auib^irof  ihe  work 

•*nlitlcil  ad'-O'tkhira  ft  Muhdsiu  Ahl  tl-Jazirn  (thf  treature,  on  the  e^rellenrie$  of  the  people  of  the  leland,. 
by  wlikb  iiiland  is  mpam  thp  Spanish  |M*ninsuU.  This  misiakt?  has  not  escaped  the  nolire  of  M.  de  Sary; 
see  hi«  Anlhologie  fvromm<irfra/e.  p.  4(5.  ft  appears  from  some  of  the  eilrnett  giseii  from  (be  i>aJthtra  by 
Ibn  Kballikitn  and  from  ihe  declaration  of  aUMakkari  vsee  MS.  >'o.  704,  fol.  404).  tiuil  AbO  'Mlason  Ali  Ibn 
nas<am  as'ShaiilarIni  (naftee  of  Santarem  . (he  author  of  the  Dukhlra,  lived  in  (be  sivlh  century  of  (he  lliyrn 
and  that  he  was  a mnteniporary  of  al-l'ath  Ibn  kfiAkiii,  the  author  of  the  al  Ikiytin,  M.  de  Cayangoi 

states,  I know  not  on  what  authority,  that  Ibn  BassAni  diesi  A.H.  543  (A.D.  1147-fl'.  See  bis  .Hohammrdnn 
liynoMtie*  in  Spain,  vol.  1,  p.370;  where  he  amiounriH  also  that  be  will  treat  mure  at  length  about  him 
and  lib  writings.  1 have  maile  many  hut  fruitless  ss'artbes  to  find  some  account  of  him.  and  am  much  sur- 
prisesi  at  the  silence  of  nl-Makkari,  Ibn  Bashkuw.vl,  Abb  'l-Mahisin,  Ibn  Khlkin.  ImAd  ad'dtn,  bihI  other 
authors,  on  Ihe  subject. 

>3]  **The  Adlib  llamdhn  Ibn  Ismail  Ibn  Diwhd  wa«  the  lirst  of  bis  family  who  followed  the  profession  of  a 
**  no  ilm.  or  boon  coin(»anion.  His  son  Ahmad  Ibn  Ilamdbn  was  an  oral  iransmillcr  of  poetry  and  historical 

narrations.”— \o.  B74,  fol.  IW.) 

II;  It  appears  from  abMnkln  (£/moc^n;  (hat  ibn  al-ManubAn  was  chamberlain  to  tbr  khalif  al-Mulawakkil. 
—[See  Hi»(nrin  Sararenira,  page  151.) 

i.4i  This  is  the  more  obvious  me.vning;  but  another  is  intended,  namely:  nothing  which  (iod  has  created  can 
remain  pure  if  you  touch  it. 

' (5)  As^Sarlt  is  the  name  of  one  of  those  canals  or  rivers  which  united  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris. 

(Av  Uteraliy:  As  a date  to  the  nighu. 

(71  The  autograph  has not 

{8:  Uteraliy:  r.ul  bU  longue  off  from  you.  Ad  anecdote  similar  to  (his  U related  of  Muhammad  and  al- 
AbbAs  Ibn  MirdAs. 

(O'  The  life  of  Omar  Ibn  Abi  Babla  is  given  by  Ibn  KballtkAn. 

(10  Al-Ahwas  Ibn  Jaafar.lhc  chief  uf  the  tribe*  descended  from  HawAiin,  is  principally  known  for  (be active 
part  which  hr  look  in  the  rrlebrated  combat  of  Shib  Jabala.  — ^Sce  Rasmussen’s  Bitt.  Arab,  anieiilam. p.7i. 
and  Fresnel's  Premise  lettre  $ur  Vkittoire  deiArabee  ainw/  r/s/nmisme.  p.  47.) 


\L-KAI)I  T-Tx\MKIII. 

The  kadi  Ahii  'l-Kasim  Ali  al-Tanuklii(l)  was  a nalivc«rAiitiooli  anil  difw  his 
di-scenl  from  Kndaa  l»y  the  following  line  : his  fadin’  Mnhamniad  was  ihc  son 
of  Aim  'l-l-'alitn  Dawud  Ihn  Ihrahini  Ihn  Tainiin  Ihn  Jahii'  Ihn  llani  Ihn  Zaid 
Ihn  Olsiid  Ihn  Miilik  ihn  Murit  Ihn  Sarh  Ihn  Niz.ar  Ihn  Amr  Ihn  al-Ilari(h  Ibn 
Snhh  Ihn  Anir  Ihn  al-IIaridi — this  last  was  onr  of  thr  ancient  kings  of  the  tril«! 
of  Tannkh' — Ihn  Faliin  Ihn  Taint  ;\llali  Ihn  Asad  Ihn  Waliara  Ihn  Taghlih  Ihn 
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lluhvan  Ibn  Imran  Ibn  al-Haf  Ibn  Kud&a.  Abu  'l-KAsim  at-Tanilkhi  was 
deeply  learned  in  the  doctrines  of  the  Moiazelites  and  in  astrology.  Alh-Thaalibi 
speaks  of  bim  in  these  terms : “ He  ranked  among  the  men  the  most  distinguished 
“ for  their  learning  (in  the  law)  and  their  acquaintance  with  general  literature; 
“ his  noble  character  and  excellent  qualities  placed  him  in  a class  apart,  and  the 
“ following  description,  which  I read  in  a chapter  of  the  Stihib  Ibn  Abbad's 
“ works  might  l)c  applied  to  him  with  justice:  ‘ If  you  desire  it,  I shall  be  (seri- 
“ ‘ ous  asj  the  rosary  of  a devotee ; and,  if  you  like,  I shall  be  ftieeel  at)  the  apple 
“ ‘ of  Falik  (2)  ; if  you  require  it,  I shall  be  (grave  as)  the  frock  of  a monk,  or, 
“ ‘ if  you  prefer  it,  I shall  l>e  (exhilarating  at)  the  choicest  wine  of  the  drinker.’ 
“ He  filled  the  place  of  kadi  at  llasra  and  abAhwaz  for  some  years,  and,  on 
“ his  removal  from  that  office,  he  proceeded  to  the  court  of  Saif  ad-Dawlat  Ibn 
“ liamdAn  as  a visitor  and  eulogist.  That  prince  gave  him  an  honourable 
“ reception,  and  having  granted  him  a considerable  sum  for  his  support,  he 
“ wrote  to  the  court  of  Baghdad  requesting  the  kadi’s  reinstatement.  Abd ’I- 
“ K.asim  then  obtained  an  increase  of  salary  and  high  preferment;  the  vizir  al- 
“ Muhallabi  and  other  |iowet'ful  men  of  Irak  took  him  into  favour  and  became 
“ the  ardent  partisans  of  one  whom  they  considered  as  the  standard  of  elegant 
“ taste  and  the  sweetest  flower  of  their  convivial  meetings.  He  was  one  of  the 
“ band  of  kadis  and  jurisconsults  who  formed  the  vizir  al-Muhallabi’s  social  par- 
ties  which  met  on  two  evenings  of  each  week  ; all  reserve  was  then  discarded, 
“ and  they  freely  indulged  in  the  pleasures  of  the  table  and  gave  loose  to  gaietv. 
“ Such  were  the  kadi  Abii  Bakr  Ibn  Ktiraiya,  Ibn  Martif  (3),  Abu  ’l-Kasim 
“ at-Tanukhi,  and  others,  not  one  of  whom  but  had  a long  grey  lieaixl ; and  this 
“ was  also  the  case  with  al-Muhallabi  himself.  At  these  meetings,  when  once  a 
“ perfect  familiarity  was  established  and  sociability  prevailed,  their  ears  were 
“ gratified  with  the  charms  of  music,  and,  yielding  to  the  excitement  of  gaiety, 
“ they  divested  themselves  of  the  robe  of  gravity  to  indulge  in  wine;  then, as  they 
“ passed  througli  all  the  degrees  of  enjoyment,  from  hilarity  to  extravagance, 
“ a golden  cup,  weighing  one  thousand  milhkalt  :'4),  and  filled  with  tlic  delicious 
“ liquor  of  Kutrubbiil  (5;  or  of  Okbara  (6),  was  placed  in  the  hand  of  each  ; in 
“ these  they  dipped,  or  rather  steeped  their  beards,  till  the  contents  were  nearly 
“ all  absorbed,  and  they  then  sprinkled  each  other  by  shaking  off  the  drops. 
“ During  this,  ihev  danced  alKiut  in  variegated  di-esses  and  in  necklaces  formed 
VOL.  11.  39 
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“ of  while  violets  and  the  odorifei-ous  seeds  of  the  gum-acacia  (7).  The  next 
“ morning,  their  habitual  gravity  and  guarded  conduct  were  resumed  with  the 
“ emblems  of  Uieir  Judicial  functions  and  the  rcserve<l  deportment  of  venerable 
“ doctors.”  Ath-Tha^ibi  then  gives  numerous  j>assages  of  his  |K>clry,  and 
from  tlicsc  we  select  the  following : 

.\  liquor  composed  of  sunbeams  (8)  is  presented  in  a vase  formed  of  the  liRbt  of  day  > 
or  of  air,  were  it  not  solid — or  else  of  water,  were  it  not  devoid  of  fluidity.  Wlieii  the  page 
who  bears  it  round  to  the  right  or  to  the  left,  leans  forward  to  pour  forth  its  contents. 

4112  ho  seems  to  be  clothed  in  a jasmine  (icAitr)  robe,  with  one  single  sleeve  of  [a  red  colour 
tite)  the  pomegranate  blossom. 

How  highly  should  I prise  thy  beauty,  did  thy  kindness  towards  me  correspond  to  it  I 
Thou  art  a full  moon ; but,  alas  I the  sky  in  which  thou  risost  is  not  the  sky  of  love. 

Vouth  to  which  hoary  age  succeeds  not,  such  is  thy  friendship;  an  evil  for  which 
there  is  no  physician,  such  is  thy  hatred.  A portion  of  every  soul  seems  combined  in 
thine,  and  thou  art  therefore  a friend  to  every  soul. 

Al-Mastidi  states,  in  his  MutHj  ad-Daltal>,  that  Abu  'l-Kasim  al-Tanuki  coni- 
|K).scd  a kcutda  in  imitation  of  Ibn  Uuraid’s  MaksDra,  and  he  then  (pioics  some 
lines  fnvm  it  in  praise  of  Taiuikh  and  Kudaa,  the  Irihe  to  which  the  aulliur  be- 
longed. .\nothcr  writer  relates  the  following  anccvlotc  which  he  had  received 
from  Ahu  Muhammad  al-Hasan  Ibn  Askar,  a SDfi,  and  a native  of  Wasit : " In 
“ the  year  521  (A.D.  1 127)  I hap[>cned  to  Ite  at  Baghdad,  and  was  sitting  on  the 
“ stone  scat  of  the  Abraz  Gale  for  recreation,  when  three  females  came  and  sat 
“ down  beside  me.  I immediately  recited  the  following  verse,  meaning  to  apply 
“ it  to  them  : 

" Air,  were  it  not  solid;  water,  were  it  not  devoid  of  fluidity. 

“ One  of  them  then  askerl  me  if  I knew  the  rest  of  the  piece,  and  I replied 
“ that  I knew  that  verse  only.  On  this  she  said  : ‘ If  any  one  were  to  recite  to 
“ ‘ you  tlic  lines  which  precede,  and  those  which  terminate  the  piece,  what 
“ ‘ w'ould  you  give  that  person?’  I replied  that  I had  nothing  to  give,  but  that 
“ I would  kiss  llie  jierson  on  llic  mouth.  She  then  recited  to  me  the  verses 
“ alreadv  mentioned,  but  after  the  first  she  introduced  these : 

“ When  you  consider  it  and  its  contents,  you  have  before  your  eyes  a white  flower 
" enclosing  a fire.  One  is  the  extreme  of  whiteness,  and  the  other  of  redness. 
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“ When  I had  got  the  verses  by  heart,  she  said  in  jesting  ; ‘ Where  is  youi' 
“ ‘ promise?’  meaning  the  kiss.” — The  Khatib  states  that  Abu  ’I-Kasim  at-Ta- 
ndkhi  was  born  at  Antioch  on  Sunday,  the  25th  of  Zu  'hHijja,  A.H.  278  (Marcli, 
A.D.  892);  that  he  went  to  Baghdad,  where  he  learned  Traditions  and  studied 
Ilanifitc  jurisprudence,  and  tliat  he  died  at  Basra  on  Tuesday,  the  7th  of  the 
first  Rabi,  A.  H.  342  (July,  A.  D.  953).  He  was  interred  tbe  next  morning  in 
a mausoleum,  situated  in  the  street  of  al-Mirbad,  which  was  bought  for  him  (9). 
Mention  shall  be  made  of  his  son  al-Miihassin  in  the  letter  M.  Both  of  them  have 
left  a diicdn,  or  collection  of  poetry. 


(1)  It  bat  been  already  oI>served  by  our  author,  vol.  I.  p.97,  that  Taniikh  wat  a general  denoinioation  for 
ihote  tribal  «hieb  had  letUed  at  Babrain. 

l3j  Thii  U probably  an  allusion  to  an  apple  of  amber  on  which  the  name  of  FAtik  waa  engrared,  and  which 
had  been  (Hvtented  to  the  poet  al-Mulanabbi  by  the  direciioD  of  that  emir.  A celebrated  poem,  compoieo  by 
aUMutanabbi  on  this  occasion,  will  be  found  in  M.Graogerel  de  Lagrange's  Anf^otogie  arate. 

(3)  See  vol.  I.  p.  379. — The  life  of  Ibn  Kuraiya  is  given  by  Ibn  Kballik&n. 

(4)  The  cup  must  therefore  have  weighed  from  sU  to  seven  pounds. 

\5)  The  village  of  Kutrubbul.  so  celebrated  for  the  eseellence  of  ill  wine,  lay  between  Baghdad  and  Okbara. 
It  wai  mudt  frequented  by  the  people  of  the  fonner  city  in  their  parties  of  pleasure  and  debauch. 

i6)  See  vol.  II.  page  66. 

(7)  This  paisage  may  perhaps  have  some  other  meaning,  which  I am  unable  to  discover. 

(8  In  this  piece  the  poet  intends  to  deKribe  a large  white  vase  containing  red  wine. 

[9  Tbe  autograph  has; 


AN-NASHI  'L-A.SGHAR. 

Abu  ’1-Hasan  Ali  Ibn  Abd  Allah  Ibn  VVasif  al-Halla,  surnamed  an-Nashi  al- 
Asghar  (or  the  lets),  was  a poet  of  meritwl  celebrity  for  bis  talents,  and  the  author 
of  numerous  keatdat  on  the  family  of  the  Prophet.  He  displayed  also  great  abi- 
lities in  scholastic  llieology,  which  science  he  had  learned  from  Abu  Sahl  Ismail 
Ibn  Ali  Ibn  Nubakht,  and  he  held  an  eminent  rank  among  the  Shiitet.  Nu- 
merous works  were  composed  by  him.  His  grandfather  Wasif  was  a slave,  and 
his  father  AlxJ  Allah  a druggist.  The  surname  of  al-Halld  was  given  to  him 
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4»5  l>ccausc  he  made  trinkets  (hitya)  of  brass.  Abu  Rakr  aUKliuwareznii  states  iliat 
tlic  following  charming  verses,  composed  by  au-Nasbi  al-Asgbar,  were  recited  to 
him  at  Aleppo  by  their  author  ; 

When  1 rebuked  my  friend  [(cAom  unreymtid  love  had  rendered)  weary  of  the  world  (1), 
1 might  as  well  have  written  on  water.  Had  ho  even  renounced  his  passion  after  my 
reprimand,  that  love  which  was  at  first  a spontaneous  movement  would  have  still  re- 
mained a duty  (8). 

In  the  year  325  (A.  D.  93G-7;  he  went  to  Ktifa  and  taught  his  own  poetry  in 
the  great  mosque;  al-Mutanabbi,  who  was  then  a Itoy,  attended  his  lessons  and 
took  them  down  in  writing.  The  following  passage  from  one  of  an-Nashi’s  ka- 
thlut  was  written  down  by  abMutanabbi  under  the  author’s  dictation  : 

.\s  a secret  thought  is  the  point  of  his  s|)oar,  it  is  always  burietl  deep  in  the  heart  (3). 
His  sword  is  like  the  pact  made  with  him  at  tlhadir  Khumm  (k);  the  nocks  of  mankind  arc 
formc<l  to  receive  it  (3). 

The  same  thought  has  Imen  thus  versified  hy  al-Mutanabbi : 

In  the  tumult  of  battle  the  enemy's  heads  are  as  eyes,  and  tliy  sword  then  seems  to  have 
been  formed  out  of  sleep  (6).  Thy  lances  also  arc  made  of  thoughts,  for  it  is  into  the 
hearts  alone  that  they  enter. 

An-Mashi  had  visited  the  court  of  Saif  ad-Uawlat  Ihn  Ilamd  tn  at  Aleppo,  and 
that  prince  overwhelmed  him  with  the  marks  of  his  generosity.  When  he  de- 
eidetl  on  taking  his  de|iarture,  he  addressetl  the  following  farewell  line.s  to  his 
fiatrnn : 

I bid  farewell,  but  that  reluctantly ; and,  forced  by  fiite,  I make  a sacrifice  to  which  I 
should  never  have  willingly  consented.  I de|«trt  in  grief,  which  is  now  the  only  conijia- 
nion  of  my  soul ; if  indeed  I ran  depart  and  not  leave  my  soul  behind.  You  removal 
from  me  a weight  of  misery  in  loading  me  with  favours  and  with  honours;  and  these 
we  refer  to  God  alone  for  retribution.  May  He  protect  you  whose  religion  is  protected 
by  thy  sword  I May  He  csinduct  you  to  a ganten  of  happy  life,  ever  green  and  ever  flou- 
rishing. 

The  line.s  which  follow  are  attributed  to  him  hy  ath-Thaalibi,  hut  in  a siib- 
qiient  |«rt  of  this  writer’s  work,  he  gives  them  as  the  production  of  Abii  .Mu- 
hammad Ibn  al-Munajjim  (7)  : 

If  you  cannot  attain  the  honours  which  are  coveted  by  noble  minds,  cease  your  efforts 
and  seek  a foreign  land.  How  often  has  a life  of  ease  become  irksome ! and  how  onen 
have  fatigues  and  toils  yielded  repose! 
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This  piece  also  is  by  an-N'ashi : 

If  Ihc  feelings  of  a friend  be  alienalod  from  me  wrongfully  (8),  I try  lo  give  him  rea- 
sons to  justify'  his  conduct;  I ex|>ustulate  not,  lest  I should  irritate  him  more,  and  I ntake 
him  feel  that  my  silence  is  a reproach  sufficient.  And  if  I am  tormented  by  an  ignorant 
pretender  to  knowledge,  ever  reatly  to  assert  the  wrong  for  the  right,  I honour  him  with 
my  silence,  for  silence  often  answers  for  an  answer 

His  prretry  contains  a nunilMT  of  fine  thoughts.  He  died  A.  H.  3G(i  (A.  II. 
97(5-7),  but  some  say  that  he  expired  on  Wednesday,  the  .5th  of  Safar,  A.  II.  .3fi5 
(Ocioher,  .\.D.  97,5),  at  Raglidad.  His  birth  took  place,  A. II.  *271  (A.D.  88'i-.5  . 


(ii  For  0.9J!  r«<i  j;ui. 

(9i  The  poet  Rweni  to  My  that  the  real  merit  of  the  lady  would  be  ackoow iediced  evra  on  cool  reOertlfm. 

t3>  Literally:  It  hai  no  departure  from  the  hearu.  The  reraea  are  in  praiaeof  AH  Ibn  TAlib.  a«  la  protcil 
by  ibe  firat  IkemUlich  of  the  second  verse,  which  la  ariiten  thua  in  the  autofrraph  and  in  one  of  my  own  mu- 
nusrripla: 

(4)  Sec  Tot.  !.  page  1A9,  note  fftj. 

(5)  In  Arabic,  the  idea  of  being  bound  by  a pact  ii  esprcaned  thus:  They  have  placed  the  |mic(  of  ihc  other 
party  as  a collar  around  their  necks, 

(A)  That  it:  Thy  sword  falls  upon  the  foeman’s  head  as  naturally  as  sleep  ujMm  the  eye. 

(7)  Ath-ThaAUbI  inentioos  at  least  four  different  persona  bearing  the  name  of  Ibn  al-Munajjini;  they  all 
composed  verses  and  flourished,  It  would  sppear,  in  the  time  of  Saif  ad-Dawlai.  They  were  disiinguishcrl  bv 
the  additional  surnames  of  Abd  Muliatoniad,  Abd  ’l-Fath,  Abd  M-llasan  BAbck  Ibn  AH,  Abd  Isa.  and  IHhat 
Allah.  Ibn  Kballikin  gives  the  lives  of  t«o  others  a few  pages  farther  on. 

(8i  The  autograph  has 


AZ-ZA1II  THE  POET. 

Abii  '1-Kasim  Ali  Ibu  Ishak  Ibn  Klialaf,  generally  known  by  the  siirnanic  of  4U4 
az-Zahi,  was  a celebrated  poet  and  a native  of  Baghdad.  He  excelled  in  descrip- 
tion, and  his  productions  abound  with  licauties.  The  Khatib  s[)eaks  of  him  in 
the  History  of  Baghdad,  and,  after  mentioning  that  his  jioetry  offers  many  line 
examples  of  simile  and  other  figures  of  rhetoric,  he  slates  his  IK-Iicf  that  his  po- 
etical Compositions  are  not  numerous,  and  he  then  gives  us  lo  Mndcrsinnd  lhal 
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he  was  a seller  of  cottons  and  kept  a shop  in  the  Grant  of  ai^Rabi  (I).  Amid 
ad-DawIat  Abu  Saad  llin  AImI  ar-Rahim  (2)  gives  him  a place  in  his  TabakAl  at- 
ShuarS,  and  says  : “He  was  born  on  Monday,  tbe  l‘Jlh  of  Safar,  A.  H.  318 
“ March,  A.D.  930};  he  died  at  Ilaghdad  on  Wednesday,  the  19th  of  the  latter 
“ Jumada,  A.  H.  352  (July,  A.D.  963),  and  was  buried  in  the  cemetery  of  the 
“ Koraish.  His  |ioctical  works  fill  four  volumes,  and  the  greater  part  are  in 
“ hotiour  of  the  family  of  Muhammad,  or  in  praist-  of  Saif  ad-Dawlat,  the  vizir 
al-Muhallabi,  and  other  great  men  of  the  epoch.”  He  adds  that  az-Zahi  coni- 
pi>sed  pieces  in  all  the  various  styles  of  [Kjelry,  and  quotes  the  following  lines  as 
his  : 

Thy  aversion  for  my  love  has  torn  the  veil  off  my  passion,  and  my  tears  serve  only 
to  expose  mo  more.  I did  not  reject  the  contn>l  of  prudence,  till  I saw  the  beauty  of 
the  ringlets  which  adorned  thy  checks.  Vet  I often  before  saw  handsome  faces,  but,  to 
my  misfortune,  my  choice  fell  on  thine. 

In  describing  the  violet,  az-Z.ahi  employs  the  following  comparison : 

Azure  flowers  from  the  garden,  surpassing  the  sapphire  in  colour  and  borne  on  stems 
too  feeble  to  support  them  (3);  they  appear  like  the  first  flame  given  out  by  a match  tip- 
|icd  with  sulphur. 

Ily  the  same  : 

A wine  so  transparent  in  the  cup  that  it  resembles  the  light  which  dawns  over  the  do- 
main of  man.  It  is  so  clear  (kj  and  limpid  in  the  glass  that  it  appears  not,  and  the  vase 
which  contains  it  seems  to  be  empty. 


The  following  is  one  of  the  lieautiful  passages  on'ered  by  his  poems ; 

Fair  ladies,  the  glances  of  whose  eyes  are  such,  that  they  seem  to  brandish  swords  and 
unsheath  daggers.  Tlicy  accosted  me  one  day  in  the  recess  of  the  valley,  and  they  de- 
luded my  heart,  which  was  deluding  itself  with  assumed  insensibility.  When  they  un- 
veilctl,  they  were  full  moons  j when  they  drew  their  veil,  they  were  crescents ; when  they 
moved  with  dignity,  their  waists  were  pliant  wands;  and  when  they  turned  their  heails. 
thev  displayed  the  tender  looks  of  the  gazelle.  From  their  necks  encircled  with  pearls, 
their  heads  seemed  to  rise  like  stars ; they  were  formed  to  do  harm  to  our  hearts  (51. 

This  mode  of  enumeraling  female  charms  lias  been  often  employed  by  pods, 
but  was  never  given  under  so  admirable  a form  as  this.  Al-Mutanabbi  has  said 
on  the  suhjeci  : 
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In  her  aspect,  a moon ; in  her  movements,  a branch  of  willow ; in  odour,  amberf;ris ; 
in  looks,  a 0azellc. 

And  atli-Tli.aMibi  i|uoles  the  following  di-scription  of  a musician  hy  a contem- 
porary poet,  which  is  in  the  same  style  : 

I ilevote  my  life  for  thee,  U most  charmitig  of  mortals  and  fittest  object  of  a lover's  at- 
tachment! Thy  countenance  is,  by  its  beauty,  the  solace  of  our  eyes ; and  thy  voice,  by 
its  sweetness,  the  delight  of  our  ears.  When  ladies  asked  me  to  describe  thee,  I tolil 
them  the  strangest  tale:  “In  looks,” said  I,  “she  is  a gazelle,  in  song  a nightingale,  in 
“ countenance  an  anemone,  and  in  graceful  port  a wand." 

To  avoid  lengthening  this  notice,  we  shall  ah.stain  fn>m  giving  other  examples 
of  the  same  kind  (fi). — “ Zdhi,"  says  as-Samani,  “ is  a iT-lative  adjective  derivetl 
“ from  (Zdh  i the  name  of  a village  in  tJie  dcjtcndencies  of  Naisapiir,  to  whii  li 
“ place  a number  of  persons  are  indebted  for  their  surname."  He  then  adds  : 
“ Itut  as  for  Abil  ’l-llasan  Ali  Ibn  Ishak  Ibn  Khalaf  al-Raghdadi,  who  was  stir- 
“ named  az-Zahi,  I cannot  say  whether  he  derived  that  appellation  from  the 
“ village  of  which  we  are  speaking  or  not;  all  I know  of  him  is,  that  he  was  a 
“ native  of  Baghdad  and  a gornl  p«H-l." 


(1)  See  vol.  I.  pa«e  5M. 

iS)  Aceordiag  to  Hajji  Kbalifa,  in  bU  bibliographical  dictionar)  under  ibe  head  of  TabakUt  tu~Shuaril,  a 
work  bearing  Ihii  title  was  composed  by  the  rislr  Abb  Sairf  Nulkammad  Ibn  aMIusain  Ibd  Abd  ar-Hahlm, 
wbo  died  A.H.  338.  This  date  cannot  be  esacl,for  an  eitract  from  that  visir’s  work,  quoted  by  Ibn  Kballikin 
in  the  life  of  Ibn  Ndbakht  (page  319  of  this  volume  .prorcs  that  be  wrote  subsequently  to  A. II.  431.  Abd 
Mahlsin  is  more  satisfactory;  he  says  in  the  IfujAm,  under  the  year  430:  **In  this  year  died  Abd  Said  .Mu* 
**  bammad  Ibn  aMIusain  Ibn  Ali  Ibn  Abd  ar-Rahtm,  ririr  to  Jalll  ad-Dawlat  Ibn  Buwaib.  Having  lost  heav> 
**  Mims  by  the  etartions  of  the  Turkish  troops,  be  was  placed  under  tbo  necessity  of  quitting  Itaghdad 
**  and  seeking  concealment  in  Jailra  tibiii  Omar,  where  be  remained  till  hU  death,  which  ocenrreil  in  the 
**  month  of  Zd  'l-Kaada  (ApriUMay,  A.D.  19481.”— Ibn  KhalUkin  writes  his  surname  Abd  5(iad,  and  as  surb 
1 have  printed  it  in  the  life  of  Bisbr  Ibn  GbaUth  al>Marlsi,  where  we  find  attributed  to  him  another  work, 
entitled  {an-Kutaf  tea  't-Turaf).  In  all  the  other  works  which  1 have  eiamined,  bis  surname  is  written  Abd 
Sold.  Por  the  turbulent  conduct  of  the  Turkish  troops  under  Jatll  ad>Dawlat.  see  Abd  ’I-Fedl's 
yMr  4S3.  and  Vilken's  edition  of  Mirkbond’s  History  of  the  Ruides,  page  95. 

<S)  Read  in  the  printed  test 

(4)  The  autograph  has 

iB?  Literally:  As  detriments  to  the  beert's  core. 

(6)  Before  this,  in  the  Arabic  leit,  a piece  of  two  verses  is  inserted,  which  the  author  had  added  at  a later 
period.  They  are  not  fit  for  translation. 
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IBN  AI.-MLNV.IJIM  AN-NADIM. 

\bu  'l-llasaii  Ali  Ihn  Yaliya  llin  Abi  Mansur  al-Munajjini  was  ibo  boon  com- 
|>anion  'nmiiin)  of  al-Mulawakkil  and  a member  of  his  intiniale  soeiely.  On  (he 
death  of  his  |ialron,  he  continued  in  the  highest  favour  with  the  khalifs  who  sne- 
eeeded  ; Iwing  permitted  to  sit  in  their  presence  wlien  they  gave  audience  from 
the  throne,  and  enjoying  their  confidentT  to  such  a degree  that  they  entrusteil 
liim  with  the  knowledge  of  all  their  secret  intentions  and  proceedings.  The 
favour  in  which  they  held  him,  high  as  it  was,  eontinuetl  without  intermission 
to  the  last.  Before  his  connection  with  the  khalifs,  he  had  placed  himself  under 
the  |>alronagc  of  Muhammad  Ibn  Ishak  Ibn  Ibrahim  al-Musabi(1;;  be  then  became 
ac(|uainted  with  al-Fath  Ibn  Khakan  (2  ',  for  whose  usr;  he  formed  a library  con- 
sisting chiefly  of  philosophical  treatises;  and  be  augmented  that  vizir's  collec- 
tion of  books  manifold  by  the  immense  number  of  works  which  he  had  copied  for 
the  express  purpose,  and  none  of  which  existed  therein  Iwfore.  lie  knew  by 
beart  and  could  repeat  correctly  a great  quantitv  of  ancient  [loems  and  historical 
narrations,  but  his  skill  lay  pi  ineipally  in  vocal  music,  (iiiid  the  airs  which  he  sunij 
were)  obtained  by  him  from  Ishak  Ibn  Ibrahim  al-Mausili  {vol.  I.  p.  183',  with 
whom  he  had  been  personally  arquainted.  lie  is  the  author  of  some  works, 
such  as  an  account  of  the  anteislamie  and  the  Moslini  poets,  a life  of  Ishak  Ibn 
Ilirnhim  al-Mausili,  a treatise  on  boiled  wine  (3),  etc.  That  he  had  a talent  for 
poetry  is  proved  by  the  following  verses  of  his  on  the  luif  ol-khiwi  (4) : 

Dearer  to  me,  by  Allah  I than  my  Father,  is  that  object  which  appeared  to  me  in  the 
darkness,  like  the  smile  of  the  glimmering  morn.  Its  aspect  increased  my  passion  ami 
filled  my  heart  with  fiames.  Who  can  cure  a heart  smitten  and  enamoured,  which  beats 
yet  stronger  the  more  I strive  to  calm  it?  The  image  of  my  beloved  marie  me  a visit  (in 
my  dream),  but  that  has  only  served  (5)  to  destroy  my  repose  for  ever. 

Some  other  elegant  passages  in  verse  composed  by  the  Matlim  are  still  extant, 
lie  lived  long  enough  to  pay  his  court  to  al-Motainid,  and  he  died  in  the  latter 
|>art  of  that  khalil's  reign.  It  was  at  Sarra-man-n'ia  that  he  breathed  his  last, 
A.  II.  27,4  (A.  D.  888-9^.  He  left  a number  of  sons,  all  of  them  distinguished 
for  their  honourable  character  and  convivial  talents  : notices  of  some  of  them 
will  be  found  in  this  work  under  the  proper  heads. 
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(1)  Mubiminad  Ibn  Uhak  aUMutibi  «a»  governor  of  tb«  province  of  Farf. 

HU  life  ii  given  b]r  Ibn  khallikAn. 

0)  Sec  voi.  n.  page  M,  note 
i4)  See  vol.  I.  Introd.  page  iini. 

(8)  I read  for^  in  the  icrond  bciuitllrb;  the  auiograph  has  meafureof  ibe  verw  doe« 

not  teem  lo  allow  this  reading. 


IBN  AI.-MI  NAJJIM  THE  POET. 

Abii  'l-Hasan  Ali  Ibn  Abi  Alxl  Allah  Hariin  Ibn  All  Ibn  \abya  Ibn  Abi  Man- 
isiii'  al-Munajjiin,  ihc  celebraii'tl  {km>i,  Ix'longed  to  a ramily  which  producr<l  many  4!Kt 
elegant  scholars,  men  of  refined  taste,  whose  agreeable  qualities  rendered  them 
the  companions  of  khalifs  and  vizirs  in  their  parlies  of  pleasui’e.  The  S^hib  Iliii 
Abbad  admitted  him  into  his  society,  and  composetl  the  following  verses  in  his 
honour; 

The  doscenrianls  of  al-Munajjim  arc  ({ifled  with  a vivid  intellect,  and  their  literarv 
talents  are  conspicuous  in  Persian  and  in  .\rabic.  I persevered  in  praisini;  them  anil 
exiollinf;  their  merit,  till  I was  accused  for  excessive  partiality. 

.Among  the  number  of  charming  verses  composed  by  Ahu  ’l-llasan  Ihn  al- 
Mnnajjim  aix‘  some  which  have  been  set  to  iniisie.  One  of  his  pieces  is  as 
follows : 

Motives  for  aifection  subsist  between  thee  and  me;  and  the  relationship  which  we  bear 
each  other  is  that  of  love  (1).  {Sit/hing  for  Ihrr,]  I blame  lime  for  its  delay,  and  my  re- 
proaehes  shall  long  continue,  unless  they  effect  an  amendment  by  which  that  delay  may 
be  annulled.  O thou  who  refusesi  me  thy  presence  and  thy  lellcrsl  tell  me  if  I am  lo 
hope  that  this  double  privation  may  cease?  Were  il  not  for  the  allurements  of  hope,  a 
heart  arrayed  in  the  garb  of  suffering  had  been  broken  on  thy  account.  But  let  us  not 
despair  of  divine  favour;  the  separated  are  somelinies  reunited,  and  the  absent  ma> 
l>erhaps  return  again. 

Me  addn-ssed  the  following  lines  to  Ibn  al-Khuw<iix>zmi,  who  bad  burl  his 
foot  bv  a fall : 

How  could  a stumble  hurl  the  man  who,  in  affairs  of  importance,  never  made  a false 
sleji  but  he  recovered  from  il?  llo»  could  harm  reach  a foot  which  always  trod  in  the 
path  of  honour  (3)? 

vot.  II.  it* 
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He  composed  a {jreal  deal  of  |K)clry,  and  numerous  amusing  anecdotes  are 
told  of  him.  His  other  works  are,  a treatise  on  tlie  month  of  Ramadan,  drawn 
up  hy  him  for  the  khalif  ar-Radi;  the  A'iltih  a/i-JYInh  tea  'l-Mihritjdn  (hook  of  the 
vernal  and  autumnal  etjiiinoxet) ; a refutation  of  al-Khalil  (Ihn  .l/i mad'*)  system  of 
prosody ; a work  commencing  with  the  genealogy  of  his  own  family,  undertaken 
at  the  request  of  the  vizir  al-Muhallabi,  hut  left  unfinished  ; an  essay  on  the  dif- 
ference lictween  the  style  of  Ihrahim  Ihn  al-Mahdi  and  that  of  Ishak  al-Mausili 
in  the  art  of  vocal  music ; the  Kitdb  al-Lafz  at  Muhit,  ete.  'the  eomfirehensire 
declaration,  being  a refutation  of  the  assertions  made  hy  al-Lnklt ) (It) ; this  is  an 
answer  to  Ahti  'l-Faraj  al-Ispahani’s  work,  entitled  al-Fark  tea  'l-.tfiydr  bain  al- 
Awjhdd  tea  'l-Ahrdr  ^dilferenee  beticeen  the  noble  and  the  rabble  and  apprerintion  of 
their  relative  trorth).  This  Ihn  al-Muna]jim  was  son  to  the  author  of  the  Kitdb  al- 
Bdrt  (4),  a work  containing  a choice  of  extracts  from  the  prcaluctions  of  the  later 
poets,  and  grandson  to  the  Aliii  'l-Hasan  Ihn  akMiinajjim  of  whom  an  account 
has  been  given  in  the  preceding  article.  His  birth  took  place  on  the  9th  of 
Safar,  A.  H.  276  (June,  A.  D.  889; ; s<ime  say  in  277 ; he  dim!  on  Wednesday, 
the  IGtli  of  tJie  latter  Jumada,  A.  11.  352  July,  A.  U.  963  . He  persevered  till 
the  end  of  his  life  in  the  custom  of  wearing  his  hair  dyed  (5). 


(1)  Tbis  vmc  U nol  giren  in  the  luiograph. 

^3)  Liiertllf:  Whirh  never  trod  but  towards  an  honourable  station. 

(3)  The  word  Lniff  signdieis  a foundling.  It  does  not  appear  why  this  appellation  should  have  been  given 
to  the  author  of  the  Kit6b  al-Aghditi. 

(4j  The  life  of  HarOn  Ibn  All  al-Munajjltn  la  given  In  ihia  dictionary. 
v5)  See  vol.  I.  page  46.  note  i3). 


ABU  L-FATH  AL-BUSTI. 

Ahti  ’l-Fath  Ali  Ihn  Muhammad  al-Rusti,  a kdtib  and  a poet  of  great  celebrity, 
w'as  the  author  of  (the  work  entitled) : at-Tarika  tal-Anika  fi  't-Tajnis  ( I ),  aMnf*  al- 
Badi  at-Tdsis  (the  pleasing  path,desigited  as  a treatise  on  paronomasia  and  as  a delight- 
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ful  romiHiiiimi  hy  thv  $otnlity  of  Ibe  priuriiiles  which  if  lays  down)  (2).  As  s|>ecimens 
of  (Ilf  elf{janrf  which  he  atlained  (in  expression  and  ihowjbf  , wc  shall  i|UOtc  the 
following  phrases;  “ lie  that  docs  good  to  the  man  tliat  wrongs  him  confounds 
“ the  man  that  is  jealous  of  him." — “He  who  yields  to  his  anger  loses  his  eivi- 
“ lity." — “ The  fashions  of  lords  aif  lords  of  the  fashions.” — “.A  sign  of  your 
giMnl  fortune  is  vour  keeping  within  hounds." — “ Brihes  are  the  means  of 
“ success." — “The  most  foolish  of  men  is  he  who  is  seornful  to  his  hrethren 
“ and  pre.sumptuous  towards  his  sovereign.” — “The  mind  is  a sun,  and  the  un- 
“ derstanding  its  rays.”—  “ Fate  mocks  at  wishes.” — “Definition  of  temperance : 

“ To  lx-  content  with  a strict  8u(!iciency.” — “ There  is  no  mending  a torn  darn.” 

Y\’e  shall  here  give  some  striking  passages  from  his  poetry  : 

When  he  Ronrishes  his  pen  on  going  to  use  it,  he  makes  you  forget  the  bravest  warrior  f)*7 
that  ever  flourished  a spear  3).  When  he  rests  his  fingers  upon  the  paper,  all  the  writers 
in  the  world  confess  themselves  his  slaves  (4). 

tsomc  men  clothe  themselves  in  silk,  whilst  a wretched  Ixxly  is  concealed  beneath  It 
is  thus  (hat  people  paint  their  checks  when  suffering  from  a tumour  in  the  lungs. 

When  you  try  to  amuse  people  in  talking  of  past  events  and  (hose  which  are  to  come, 
avoid  repetitions,  for  their  minds  are  placevi  in  hostility  to  repetitions  (5J. 

Endure  thy  brother's  temper,  be  it  what  it  may;  you  cannot  hope  to  amend  it. 

How  could  you  expect  to  succeed,  since  his  body  contains  four  humours  placed  in  it  bv 
nature? 

That  [lart  of  his  |K>etry  compised  in  the  alliterative  style  called  tajnis  is  very 
copious,  lie  died  at  Bukh.ira,  A. II.  'lOO  (A.D.  liO'.l-IO);  some  say  A. II.  401. 

— We  have  given  the  explanation  of  the  worrl  Busts  (vol.  I.  p.  477;.  I read,  at 
the  beginning  of  his  collected  poetical  works,  that  he  l>ore  the  names  of  Abu  ’I- 
Fath  Ali  Ihn  Muhammad  Ibn  al-lliisain  Ihn  Yusuf  Ihn  Muhammad  Ihn  .Ahd 
al-Aziz,  and  this  may,  perhaps,  have  been  the  case. 


(1)  The  autufp’Apb  hat 


i2;  1 follow  the  •uthnritT  of  Abd  'l'Fe<U  (i«e  s4rin<i/i,  y<>«r  400<  In  uktng  TarlJin,  at  bfrf  menUoD«d.  for 
ihe  title  of  a book,  but  muft  acknowledge  haring  double  on  the  tuhjecl.  u no  «udi  work  U noticed  by  Hajji 
Khalifa.  It  tl  be  really  a title,  Home  quibble  U intended  by  the  word*  Tajatt  and  TdtU,  one  of  which  U a 
term  of  rhetoric  and  the  other  of  prosody.  It  >irikes  me  howerer  that  the  whole  passage  may  apply  to  the 
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niaii  bim»eir  i»  U might  bp  rpiulored  thus:  **A  poet  of  great  celebrity.  na«  noted  for  the  pleasing  «ay  in 
**  «hirh  he  rniployed  paronomasias  (or  alUleralioii),  and  «as  a driigbtful  companion  by  the  solidity  of  ibc 
•*  principles  which  be  laid  down.” 

(31  For  aiilS  re.i(l  aJuU.  Both  words  are  identic  in  signllkation. 

(4}  As  these  verses  abound  in  the  figure  of  Arabic  rhetoric  called  feynU.  or  allKerof^on,  their  merit  is  lost 
in  the  traiislation. 

t.5)  In  the  original  Arabic  these  verses  offer  another  eursoiis  example  of  tajnli. 


AT-TIHAMI  THE  POET. 

Abu  ’i-Hasan  Ali  Ibn  Mubatnmad  al-Tibami,  a rclebraU^  P<h'I,  is  spoken  of 
ill  lliese  terms  by  llm  Rass^iii  in  bis  Dakhira:  “He  was  lenowned  for  his  abi- 
“ lilies  and  possessed  a cutting  tongue;  between  him  and  all  the  varied  modes 
“of  expivssioii  the  path  was  free;  his  jioetry  indicated  as  clearly  (the  (aleiilt 
“ which  had  fallen  to  bis  lot,  as  the  coolness  of  the  re|ibye  denotes  the  presence 
“ of  the  morn,  and  it  disclosed  bis  exalted  station  in  science  as  plainly  as  the 
“ tear  reveals  the  seel'd  of  love.”  His  collected  poetical  works  form  a small  vo- 
lume, lint  the  greater  portion  of  the  pieces  is  exquisite;  one  of  his  most  grace- 
ful [lassagcs  is  contained  in  a long  kasida,  composed  in  praise  of  the  vixir  Ahii 
’l-Kasini  Ihn  al-Maghrihi  (1;,  where  he  says: 

When  the  lips  of  the  flowers  on  the  hills  and  those  of  our  (inorlaf)  beauties  were 
smilin;;,  I asked  my  friend  which  were  the  birest  to  the  sight;  “ I know  not,”  said  he; 
'*  all  of  them  are  anthrmis  blossoms  (2).” 

A similar  thought  is  expressed  in  Uie  following  lines,  attrihuled  to  Hilxil  Allah 
Ihn  Sana  ’l-Alulk,  a poet  whose  life  will  lie  found  in  this  work  : 

I hesitated,  thinking  the  teeth  (of  my  btloctd]  Sulaima  to  be  anthemis  buds,  and  taking 
these  for  teeth.  I therefore  kissed  them  all,  to  dispel  my  doubts ; and  every  person  who 
feels  earnest  ( in  tur/i  mallert ) would  do  the  same. 

In  one  of  his  eulogistic  passages  he  has  surpassed  all  competition,  where  he 
savs  : 
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His  gifts  arc  ample ; yo(  he  tliiuks  them  suiall,  Uiougli  the  copious  rains  of  antuniu  are 
shamed  (4y  Ikeir  abumhiHrr].  I'.nmpared  with  the  beiieficeiicc  which  he  sheds  around, 
the  swollen  cloud  would  be  called  a va[H>ur,  and  oceans,  rivulets. 

He  com|)osc(l  a most  Iveautiful  elegy  on  the  loss  of  his  son,  who  died  a hov;  4IH1 
and  I am  only  prevented  from  giving  it  here  Ijeeause  people  say  that  it  brings  ill 
luck;  hut  as  two  of  Uie  verses,  descriptive  of  envious  men,  contain  an  unnsnal 
(fci/f  elegant)  idea;  I shall  insert  them  : 

I pity  those  who  envy  me,  because  hatred  burns  within  their  bosoms.  They  see  tjod's 
kindness  towards  me,  and  thus  their  eyes  are  in  paradise  whilst  their  hearts  are  in  hell. 

In  the  same  piece  he  ihtts  expivsses  his  contempt  for  the  world  : 

It  is  composed  of  turbid  elemenh),  yet  yon  hope  to  find  it  free  from  dregs  and  lees  ! He 
who  requires  of  time  what  is  contrary  to  its  nature,  is  as  the  man  who  seeks  in  water  for 
a brand  of  fire.  He  who  expects  what  is  impossible,  builds  his  hopes  on  the  brink  of  a 
tottering  sand-bank. 

v ^ 

In  this  piece  also  he  says  : 

1 reside  in  the  vicinity  of  foes,  but  he  (ic/iom  / Aorr  Iml)  sojourns  near  his  lord ; how 
difTercnt  that  neighbourhood  from  mine  t The  ()arching  heat  which  consumes  my  heart 
has  changed  my  hair  to  grey,  and  this  light  colour  is  the  flame  of  that  inward  fire 

The  idea  ex|iressed  in  the  last  verse  is  taken  from  a piece  hv  .\hn  Nasi-  .Sitiil 
Ihn  as-Shah,  where  he  says: 

“ Thy  cheeks,”  said  she,  “ are  darkened  with  hair,  and  that  s|R>ils  the  fairest  faces." 

I replied:  “Thou  hast  kindled  a fire  in  my  heart,  and  the  smoke  has  settled  on  my 
“ cheeks.” 

The  following  verses  belong  to  one  of  his  long  kasi<la.t: 

How  often  have  I warned  you  against  the  land  of  Hij.Az,  for  its  gazelles  (maidmt  aie 
accustomed  to  make  its  lions  (Arrori)  their  prey.  Vou  wished  to  pursue  the  hinils  (3)  of 
Hijkz ; but,  unfavoured  by  fate,  'twas  you  who  became  their  prey. 

One  of  his  Itesl-known  pieces  is  this: 

In  the  company  of  noble-mindesl  men  there  is  always  room  fur  another;  friendship,  it 
is  true,  renders  difficulties  easy.  A bouse  may  be  ton  small  for  right  (wrsons,  yet  friend- 
ship will  make  it  hold  a ninth. 
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A line  versp  from  one  of  his  katidas  is  the  following 

If  Time,  who  is  (he  father  of  mortals,  treats  you  ill,  reproach  not  then  his  children 
when  they  do  the  same. 

“ At-Tiliiiini  arrived  secretly  in  Egypt  with  a great  number  of  letters  which 
“ he  was  bearing  to  the  Itanu  Kiirra  fmm  Ilasstin  Ihn  Mufarrij  'U)  Ihn  Daghfal 
“ al-Hadawi  (.5);  ami  l«‘ing  arrested,  he  representetl  himself  .as  a member  of  the 
“ tribe  of  Tamim.  On  a closer  examination,  be  was  discovered  to  Ire  at-Tihanii 
“ the  poet,  and  they  cast  him  into  the  prison  of  Cairo  called  kliazdiia  Inl-BuiiAd. 
“ This  occurred  on  the  ‘i.'rth  of  the  latter  Rahi,  A.  II,  416  .lime,  A.  D.  10‘2.'>). 
“ On  the  9th  of  the  first  .liimada  in  the  same  year,  he  was  put  to  death  secretly, 
“ in  the  place  where  he  was  confined,  lie  was  of  a tawny  complexion.”  I 
extracteil  the  foregoing  passage  from  an  historical  work  by  a native  of  Egypt,  in 
which  he  gives  an  account,  day  hy  day,  of  the  events  which  passed  in  that  coun- 
try. I have  seen  only  one  volume  of  it,  and  do  not  know  how  many  it  coiir 
Atlit  sisted  of. — Some  lime  after  at-Tihami’s  death,  he  was  seen  in  a dream  |6}  hv 
one  of  his  friends,  who  asked  him  liow  God  had  treateil  him?  to  which  he 
replied;  “ He  has  jKirdoncd  me.” — “For  which  of  your  deeds?”  said  the  friend. 
— “ For  having  said  in  an  elegy  on  the  death  of  a little  lioy  of  mine : 

• I reside  in  the  vicinity  of  fties,  but  he  sojourns  near  his  larrd ; how  different  that 
' neighlHiurhood  from  mine !' '' 

— Tihdmi  is  the  relative  adjective  derived  from  Tilidma,  a name  given  to  Mekka. 
It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  blessed  Prophet  was  surnamed  ut-Tihdmi.  The  same 
name  is  also  given  to  the  mountains  and  other  regions  which  form  the  exten- 
sive province  between  IIij.i/.  and  the  frontiers  of  Yemen.  I do  not  know  whether 
it  was  from  the  city  or  from  the  province  that  the  poet  took  his  surname. 


-;l)  S«  vot.  t.  page  434). 

The  flower  of  the  anlhemia  being  while,  Arabie  poela  eoinpare  ladiea'  teeth  to  it. 

13}  For  ..,e  read  ■ljue. 

i4)  I follow  the  orthography  of  the  autograph. 

(S,  Tlie  Arabir  tribe  of  ihe  Band  Korra  inhabited  the  proTioce  of  Barba  and  took  up  arms  foe  Abd  Habwa 
the  Qmairide,  when  be  atlempled  to  etpel  the  Katimitea  from  Egypt.  See  an  aerount  of  this  revolt  in  .M.  dr 
Saet’s  Expott  lie  I'hiilolre  ilrt  Druses,  lora.  I.  p.  cccirii  el  sej.  It  was  their  former  hostility  to  al-IUbiin 
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which  now  induced  Hasten  Ibn  Mufarrij,  the  chief  of  (he  tribe  of  Tai,  to  court  (heir  alliance  afain&l  (hai 
kbalif'i  M>a.  aX'Zahir;  ii-Tih&ini  was  the  secret  agent  in  this  affair,  which  (otallr  failed.  llasUn  had  airrad) 
re^olie«l  against  al-Hftkim  some  years  before.  Uruiei,  p.cecl. 

Seerol.  I.  |>-46,  note  (7?. 


IBN  NUBAKHT  THE  P(JET. 

Ahii  'l-llasaii  Ali  llin  Ahmad  llm  NiH>akht,  a goofl  |hk‘(,  hut  unkindly  iwtl 
hy  fortune,  le<l  a life  of  uniiUciTupled  misery  and  privation,  and  died  at  .Misr  in 
the  month  of  Shaahan,  A.H.  4IC  October,  A.D.  1025;.  He  was  interred  at  the 
ex|)cnsc  of  the  kdlib  and  jroet  Wali  ad-Dawlat  Abu  Muhammad  Ahmad  l!)ii  Ali, 
surnamed  Ibn  Khairan,  who  was  recorder  of  the  diplomas  and  commissions  issued 
hy  az-Z.ihir  llm  al-Hakim,  sovereign  of  Egypt.  He  also  left  a small  volume  of 
poctrv,  in  which  are  found  these  well-known  lines  ; 

You  listen  to  slanderers  traducinj;  me,  ami  you  hold  me  in  such  sliijht  esteem  that  you 
contradict  not  their  false  reports.  But  were  thy  image  to  visit  me  in  the  swi.ctest  of 
dreams  and  slander  thee,  I should  even  renounce  sleep ! 

I mention  Ihn  Khairan  here,  without  allotting  him  a separate  article,  lH-eaus«’ 
the  date  of  his  death  is  unknown  to  me,  and  in  this  work  1 conrmed  my  notice 
to  persons  the  time  of  whose  decease  is  ascertained.  — 1 have  since  rliscoveierl  an 
account  of  his  life,  with  some  extracLs  fntin  his  piwtry,  in  the  Tnliakill  ns-Shwiri) 
of  the  vizir  Ahil  Saad  Amid  ad-Dawlai  (1)  : “ He  was  a handsome  young  man,” 
savs  this  writer,  “and  intelligence  of  his  death  was  brought  to  ns  in  the  month 
“ of  Ramadan,  A.  H.  4.31  (Alay-June,  A.  D.  1040}.”  1 hceame  acqnaintetl  with 

this  passage  when  at  Caiie,  towards  the  end  of  the  year  074  (A.D.  1276  . 

(1)  S«  not*  (H.  page  311  of  Ihii  rolom*. 
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SARI  AD-DILV. 

Abi'i  'l-)lasaii  All  llm  Abd  al-Wahid,  a juriscoiisidt  of  Baghdad  and  a pK-t  of 
roiisiderabk’  l•cpllla^ion,  was  generally  known  l>y  the  app’llatinns  of  Sari  ad-Dila 
the  slain  by  blaiulisbmeiils  , Katil  al-Ghawnsbi  (the  victim  of  swUlen  misfortmies  , 
and  Zii  'r-Kakaatain  (the  nfjUrted  with  iloiihle  mailiiess)  ;1).  Ar-Kashid  Abii  ’I- 
Husain  Ahmad  Ibn  az-Znbair,  the  same  whose  life  has  Iteen  given  (vol.  I.  p.\  ’i3), 
names  him  in  the  Kitdb  al-Jitidn,  and  then  says:  “In  pa-try  he  trcal  the  siime 
“ path  as  Ahii  ’r-Rakamak  ral.  1.  p.  I If*;,  and  a humorous  knstda  was  I'oni- 
“ pised  hv  him,  the  eonehiding  verse  of  whieh  is  sueh  that,  if  he  had  nevei' 
“ made  another  on  the  same  suhjert,  it  would  have  sufficed  to  place  him  in  tin- 
“ highest  degree  of  eminence  and  obtain  for  him  the  palm  of  vietory.  It  is  the 
“ following; 

- lie  who  has  missed  acquiring  either  knowledge  or  riches  is  on  a level  with  the  dogs.' 

i500  “ He  came  to  ligvpt,  A.  II.  4I'2  (A.  I).  IO‘il-‘2),  and  celehratcd  the  praises  of 

“ the  khalif)  az-/ahir  li-lzaz  din  Illah.”  I read,  in  a copy  of  his  collecte<l 
pH-lical  works,  that  his(Snrt  od-RiM’*)  names  were  Abu’l-IIasan  Muhammad  Ihn 
,\hd  al-Wahid  al-Kassar  al-Rasri  (the  fuller  of  Basra  ; G<k1  best  knows  which  of 
us  is  right ! This  p*et  died  suddenly,  A. II.  41‘i  A. I).  10‘il-2),  of  an  ohstruction 
of  the  windpipe,  which  look  him  at  the  house  of  the  Sharif  al-Bal’hai  (2).  I am 
inclined  to  think  that  this  (H‘curred  at  Misr  Old  Cairo  , for  I look  the  dale  of  his 
death  from  the  diary  of  which  I have  sp)keii  in  the  life  of  al-Tihaini  (see  p.  318^. 
My  opinion  is  eonfirmral  also  hy  Ihn  az-Ziihair’s  statement  that  he  came  to  Egypt 
in  that  very  year.  It  was  of  him  tliat  Abu  '1-Ala  says  in  one  of  his  p>enis  ; 

Thou  wast  called  .Sdri  (/Ar  ranyuithrr),  but  this  word  underwent  the  inlensilive  |*emiu- 
tation  and  assumed  the  form  of  fail  (3;. 

In  the  piece  from  which  this  line  is  taken,  Abu  'l-.Ma  excuses  himself  for  not 
furnishing  Sari  ad-Uila  with  wine  and  other  n-quisiles  for  a stn-ial  pirty,  hut 
informs  him  that  he  has  sent  him  a small  sum  to  defray  the  expenses. 
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(1)  Tbfte  were  probeblf  tdmired  eiprections  which  nm  occurred  io  faU  vcnec  and  were  then  applied  to 
him  hj  the  public  as  surnamea.  For  a similar  reason  the  poet  Muslim  Ibn  al-Walld  was  surtianicd  lAe  I'on- 
qaiihfd  by  tk«  fair.  See  vol.l.  of  this  work,  p.  note  (3). 

(2)  It  must  be  remarked  here  that  Ibn  Kbatlikin  is  mistaken  in  supposing  this  verse  to  have  been  addressed 

to  the  poet  Sort  ad^Ditd^  for  it  appears  from  the  test  of  Abd  '1-AU's  poem,  and  from  the  cotnmeotarj',  that 
the  person  to  whom  be  wrote  bore  the  surname  of  5ar1  ol-9otn.  As  for  the  verse  itself,  it  contains  an  allu- 
sion which  can  be  best  understood  by  persons  acquainted  with  Ibe  native  system  of  Arabir  grammar.  The 
metnlDg  is  equivalent  to  this:  **You  were  called  (be  tMin^ufsArr  sdrt)  because  your  amusing  ron- 

**  versation  vanquished  the  pains  of  absence  al  bain)  felt  by  disconsolate  lovers.  But  that  name 

**  assumed,  the  Intensltive  form,  eharacierised,  In  grammar,  by  the  (ypeyofi  snd  it  thus  became  sari 

" fffiat  oanfufsAer}."  It  must  be  observed  that  sort  signifies  both  ranfuisAer  and  vanqwisAerf ; 

Abd  ’I-AIA  takes  U here  in  the  former  meaning,  but  the  commentary  on  his  works  informs  us  that  it  was  a mere 
licence  on  his  part,  since  the  name  Sari  al-Bafn,  when  applied  to  ibis  particular  individual,  mewoi  vanquishtd 
by  (lAe  poms  of)  abttnfe. 


SlIRR-DURR. 


The  rdu  and  kdtib  (V  Abii  MansAr  Ali  Ihn  al-Hasan  Ibn  Ali  Ibn  al-FadI,  gene- 
rally known  by  surname  of  Surr-Durr,  was  one  of  the  most  eminent  poets  of 
his  time.  He  combined  in  his  compositions  excellence  of  expression  with  beauty 
of  thought,  and  bis  verses  bear  the  stamp  of  grace  and  brilliancy.  His  collected 
Itoeucal  works  form  a small  volume,  and  how  exquisitely  has  he  said  in  one  of 
these  kastdas: 

We  ask  how  are  the  ferns  of  Najd  (2),  but  the  willow  of  the  sands  (3)  knows  best  what 
we  mean.  The  mask  is  now  thrown  off,  and  wc  care  no  longer  whether  we  name  thee 
openly  or  designate  thee  by  a surname  (k).  Nay,  were  I to  exclaim ; 0 Sulaima  I people 
would  tell  me  that  I only  mean  Lubaina.  How  dear  to  me  is  thy  image,  visiting  my 
dreams  and  pouring  forth  illusions  and  false  happiness  from  the  cup  of  sleep.  Through- 
out the  night  my  eyelids  were  its  steed ; why  then  should  it  complain  to  thee  of  fatigue 
and  pain  (5).  Thus,  by  night  we  seemed  never  to  have  parted,  and  by  day  never  to  have 
met. 

In  describing  his  grey  hairs  he  says: 

1 weep  not  the  departure  of  my  youth,  but  I weep  because  my  appointed  time  draws 
near.  Hair  are  the  leaves  of  the  human  tree,  and  when  they  wither,  the  branches  are 
soon  dried  up. 

VOL.  II  kl 
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S|>eakin{;  of  a dark-compli'xioned  girl,  he  has  the  follovritig  prelly  ihoiighi : 

I loved  her  for  her  darkness  and  smoothness ; the  dark  spot  of  my  heart  (6)  was  an 
image  of  her  colour.  It  was  only  to  resemhlc  her  that  the  full  moon  ever  consented  to 
soBer  an  eclipse.  It  is  in  honour  of  her  that  the  epoi'hs  of  time  are  dated  by  nights  (7). 

His  father’s  avariw  proeuivtl  him  the  nickname  of  Siirr-Baar  {bag  of  </«»«/;, 
hut  the  son,  having  unexpectedly  displayed  a su|x;rior  talent  for  poetry,  re- 
ceived the  surname  of  Surr-Durr  bag  of  pearls).  A poet  of  that  age,  and  whose 
life  we  shall  give,  Abu  Jaafar  Masud  al-Rayadi,  attacked  him  in  these  lines ; 

itOl  For  his  avarice  your  hither  was  named  Bag  of  Dung ; but  you  ungratefully  scalier 

abroad  what  he  treasured  up,  and  call  it  (loetry. 

I must  say,  however,  that  this  satirist  is  unjust,  for  SurM)urT’s  poetry  is 
charming;  hut  an  enemy  cares  not  what  he  says.  Surr-Durr  lost  his  life  acei- 
dcnlally  A.  H.  4G5  (A.  D.  1072-3'  ; a pitfall  for  taking  lions  had  b«?en  dug  at  a 
village  on  the  road  to  Khorasan,  and  into  tliis  he  fell.  He  was  hom  somewhat 
earlier  than  the  year  400  I'A.  D.  1 000 e shall  speak  of  him  again  in  the  life 
of  the  vizir  Fakhr  ad-I>awlat  Muhammad  Ilm  Jahir. 


(t|  From  the  tiller  ot  rSi$  and  kdtib  1 rhould  inter  that  Siirr-Durr  beid  a high  piacr  in  the  civil  tenkr. 

(?)  The  |>rovince  of  !Vajd  ia  the  ArfAdU  of  the  Arabic  |>oeu.  A«  the  nnmadic  Arabs  employed  a species  of 
fem  in  roTerii^  their  huts  sod  closing  the  chinks,  the  word  is  often  UK’s!  by  the|io«U  to  designate  thedwelk 
ings  of  a frieodly  tribe  and  also  those  «lio  reside  in  them. 

(3)  Tke  tciHoto  oftke  tandt;  a slender-naisied  Arab  maiden  lising  «ith  her  tribe  in  the  desert. 

(4)  I.ovcrs  made  tl  a point  of  discretion  not  to  tell  «bo  their  mistress  mas. 

(8}  **  Celle  image  ^tail  cens^e  venir  de  la  part  do  la  mallrcssc  pour  avoir  des  nouveliec  de  ramant."  Notice 
on  the  7’alf  al'Shidl,  inserted  by  me  in  the  Journal  Aiialuju*  for  April, 

(6)  The  Moslims  suppoae  that  there  is  a black  spot  or  ataia  in  the  centre  of  (he  heart,— the  siga.  it  seems, 
of  original  sin. 

f7)  In  Arabic  dates  it  is  not  (be  day,  but  the  night  of  the  month  ahich  is  assigned. 
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AL-BAKHARZI. 

Al)^  ’l-Hai>aii  Ali  lUn  al-Hasan  Ilin  Ali  Ibn  Abi  ’t-T.iiyib  al-Bakharzi,  an  illu!<- 
trious  pool,  was  the  pearl  of  his  age  for  talent  and  genius,  and  bore  away  the 
palm  in  prose  and  verse.  When  a young  man,  he  studied  the  Shafite  system  of 
jurUprudem'e,  and  attended  with  assiduity  the  lectures  of  Abu  .Muhammad  al- 
Jiiwaiiii,  the  father  of  the  Imam  al-Haramain  ; he  next  cultivated  tlie  art  of 
peiimansiiip,  and  obtained  (neasional  employment  in  the  ollice  of  the  secretary 
of  state,  lie  passed  his  life  in  an  alleruatiou  of  riches  and  |>overty,  and  cxix-- 
rieneed  surprising  vicissitudes  of  fortune  in  his  travels  and  sojuurniiigs.  His 
taste  for  literature  having  prevailed  over  his  inclination  for  the  law,  he 
gained  the  reputation  of  an  elegant  scholar,  and  devoted  his  time  to  the  double 
task  of  learnitig  Traditions  res|>ecliug  the  Prophet  and  of  i-omposing  verses.  He 
drew  up  a continuation  to  ath-Thaalibi’s  Yalima  Uul-Dahr,  and  entitled  it  Dumyat 
litl-Koir  tea  Osra  tahl  il-.l*r  statue  of  the  palace,  and  the  eaence  actraeted  from  oiir 
contemporaries).  This  work,  which  includes  a great  number  (o^  pod*  , received 
a supplement,  entitled  ttishdh  ad-Dumya  (girdle  of  the  statue),  from  the  pen  of 
Abu  'l-Hasan  Ali  Ihn  Zaid  al-Raihaki:  it  is  thus  that  as-Samani  give's  the  au- 
thor’s name  in  his  treatise,  the  Zail,  or  Supplement  (I),  but  Imad  ad-din,  in  his 
Kharida,  calls  him  Sharaf  ad-din  Abu  ’l-Hasan  Ali  ilm  abllasan  al-Baihaki. 
The  latter  writer  gives  also  some  extracts  fn>m  his  poems  '2).  The  ditrdn,  or 
collection  of  al-Bakharr.i's  poetical  works,  forms  a large  volume,  and  the  majoi  itv 
of  the  pieces  is  very  go<»d.  An  original  idea  of  his  is  the  following  : 

I complain  of  the  wounds  un  my  keari)  by  those  cheeks  which  are  encircled  In 

scorpions  [ringlets]  (3).  I.  who  have  a father  living,  weep  for  the  pearls  of  thy  mouth  ; 
how  then  can  it,  which  is  an  orphan  [rm  eryvisilt  nhjecl),  be  always  smiling  ? 

Describittg  an  intense  frost,  he  says: 

How  many  havelteeii  the  true  believers  who,  torn  by  the  claws  of  winter,  envied  the 
inhabitants  of  hell  1 Behold  the  water-fowl  in  their  nestling-places,  ready  to  prefer  the 
heat  of  the  6re  and  the  spit ! If  vou  throw  up  into  the  air  the  drops  which  remain  in 
your  wine-cup,  they  will  return  to  you  hardened  into  Irnads  of  cornelian.  O you  that 
possess  the  two  woods  'k)!  neglect  them  not.  but  let  music  strike  up  from  one  anil  flame 
from  the  other  i5]. 


IBN  KHAU.IKAN  S 


One  of  his  pieces  contains  liie  following  passage : 


O Thou  » ho  hast  iliscloseil  the  brightness  of  morning  from  the  pearly  teeth  {of  my  be- 
iJ09  ami  caused  the  night  to  dwell  in  her  ringlets!  Thou  hast  made  me  the  slave  of 

an  idol  formed  by  thyself;  by  it  thou  hast  tempted  me,  and  long  hast  thou  excited  my 
sadness  I No  wonder  that  the  tire  of  passion  consumeth  my  heart;  (A<(t-)fire  is  the  meet 
desert  of  him  who  serveth  idols. 

Al-Bakharzi  was  murdered  at  Rakharz,  whilst  engaged  in  a party  of  pleasure ; 
this  orTurml  in  the  month  of  Zu  '1-Kaada,  A. II.  467  (Jiine-July,  A.D.  1075),  and 
the  crime  remained  unpunished. — Bdkhari  is  the  name  of  a tract  of  country  near 
Naisapdr,  including  a numl)er  of  villages  and  grounds  under  cultivation ; it  has 
produced  many  eminent  men. 


(1)  Sm  vol.  II.  page  157. 

iS)  ibn  Kliallikin  quole«  here  verse#  as  a specimen-  The;  boih  6nish  i»iih  ihe  same  word  lo  mhieb  a 
different  meaning  Is  given  In  each  case,  but  iheir  profanity  and  lf>decenc«  repel  translation. 

(3)  Seevol.I.  Introdurtion,  page  mvl. 

(4)  By  the  two  woodi  be  means  llrenood  and  a lute,  which  in  Arabic  is  called  the  irood  : oMd] ; w hence  the 
European  name. 

(5)  Literally:  Strike  a wood  and  burn  a wood  [harrik  ddon  «ra  Aamp  Man). 


IBN  AFLAH  THE  POET. 

Abu  '1-Kasim  Ali  Ibn  Allah  al-Absi,  sumamed  Jamal  al-Mulk  (the  beauty  of  thr 
kingdom),  was  a poet  of  considerable  ix'piitation,  fully  justified  by  the  elegance  of 
his  genius,  the  beauty  of  his  eulogiums,  and  the  number  of  his  satires.  He  cele- 
brated the  praises  not  only  of  the  khalifs,  but  of  the  persons  holding  a subordi- 
nate rank;  and  having  travelled  to  the  different  provinces  of  the  empire,  he 
visited  the  princes  and  the  men  in  high  station  (obtaining  solid  tokens  of  their  satis- 
faction in  return  for  his  panegyrics).  I have  seen  the  ditedn,  or  collection,  of  his 
poetical  works  ; it  i.s  a middle-sized  volume,  drawn  up  by  himself  and  accom- 
panied by  an  intnxluction  and  a postscript  of  his  own  composition.  He  there 
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mentions  the  precise  number  wliicii  it  contains  of  verses  having  the  same  rhyme, 
and  the  whole  is  digested  with  much  care  and  aileniion.  I extracted  from  it  the 
following  lines  in  which  he  addresses  his  beloved  : 

0 thou  who  knowest  not  the  force  of  that  love  which  turnieiits  me — who  conceivesi  nut 
my  fruitless  pains  and  sufferings!  Thou  showest  equal  indifference  towards  the  lover 
captivated  by  thy  charms  (1),  and  him  whose  heart  is  free  from  thy  power  and  without  a 
wound.  Had  I known  that  thy  character  was  such,  I had  not  rejected  my  friend’s  ad- 
vice when  ho  warned  me  against  thee.  It  was  never  my  intention  to  forget  thee,  till 
forced  thereto  by  the  excess  of  thy  cruelly. 

On  a gtrl  who  was  far  from  being  handsome  : 

It  was  not  because  I disliked  the  handsome  and  preferred  the  ugly  that  I loved  her  with 
a passion  so  fontastic  ; but  I was  too  jealous  to  love  a fair  one,  seeing  that  all  men  love 
the  fair. 

Ibn  al-Motazz  (vol.  II.  p.  41)  bas  the  following  lines  on  a similar  subject  : 

Hy  heart  leans  from  this  one  to  that  one,  and  sees  nothing  In  dislike;  it  is  passionate 
for  l^uty,  as  it  should  be;  but  it  pities  her  bereft  of  charms,  and  loves  her  (2j. 

On  a ffirl  who  was  lame,  by  Ibn  Allah  : 

How  dearly  I cherish  her  whom  I perceive  there  wavering  in  her  gait  I what  stiffness, 
yet  what  freedom  in  her  movements  (3)  I Her  beauty  raises  envy,  and  they  say  she  halts ; 
but  handsome  persons  are  always  envied.  She  is  a branch  [of  triffou!),  and  the  beauty 
of  a tender  branch  is  in  its  bending. 

The  following  lines  were  addressed  hy  him  to  a great  man  whose  porter  had 
refused  him  admittance : 


I am  grateful  to  your  porter  for  refusing  to  admit  me,  and  I leave  to  others  whom 
he  has  repulsed  the  task  of  abusing  him.  For  he  has  rendered  me  a service  which 
merits  my  highest  praise;  he  saved  me  from  a ntde  reception  and  from  your  inordinate  iM»." 
pride. 

His  compositions  abound  with  strikitig  passages,  lie  died  at  Baghdad  on 
Thursday,  tlte  second  of  Sliaaban,  A.  H.  53.5  (March,  A.  D.  II 41 ),  aged  sixty-four 
years,  three  months  ,and  fourteen  days. . Some  place  his  death  a year,  or  two  years, 
later.  He  was  interred  on  the  west  side  (of  the  in  ilte  Koraish  cemetery. — 
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4(rti  I meaai>  beloftgirtg  to  Aht;  a number  of  tribes  bear  this  name,  and  I 

know  not  to  whioh  of  them  Um  Aflah  belonj^ed.  This  surname  is  sometimes 
i-onfoutuiid  wilh  that  of  .Itwi  derived  from  Ant,  which  is  also  the  name 

of  a irilie. 


II)  The  auloi^pli  h*>  instead  uf  Jj 

I2i  Uerc  the  (ollciwiii);  puMgo  bu  been  iiuerled  in  the  nurgiD  of  the  •auit(ra|>li:  “ And  a verae  of  bu 
shtrh  U currently  kiioan  ia  the  follaning,  from  one  of  bia  poeim: 

“ On  the  day  in  »hirh  »e  patted  at  the  tamariaki  of  Mina,  our  leparation  «ai  nithout  our  »ill.” 

oSjl  j'j'. 

(3'  Uteratly  : And  from  her  flexibility  she  ia  untied  and  knotted. 


IBN  .MIS’HIR  AlvMAlSILI. 

Abti  1-Hasan  Ali  Ibn  Abi  l-\Va(a  Saad  Ibn  Ahi  1-Hasan  Ali  Ibn  Alxl  al-M  ahid 
Ibn  .\bd  al-Kahir  Ibii  .Ahmad  Urn  Miis'hir  al-.Mausili  [native  of  Motiil  , siirnanicd 
Miihaddab  ad-din,  was  an  exitellent  |K>et  and  held  a higli  rank  under  govem- 
iiienl,  having  suct'essively  (Hied  the  greater  part  of  the  places  connected  with  the 
administration  of  Mosul.  He  composed  panegyrics  on  the  khalifs,  the  princes, 
and  the  emirs.  I met  with  the  collection  of  his  poetical  works  forming  two  vo- 
lumes, aud  in  it  he  mentions  that  he  was  born  at  the  town  of  Aaraid.  A hue 
passage  from  his  poetry  is  the  following,  in  which  hedescrilres  a panther  : 

When  the  sun  was  styled  ul-trAnzdla  (the  yattllt),  he  bribed  this  panther  with  a 
body  (1)  uf  the  same  colour  as  his  lieht;  and  the  roes  uf  the  desert  gave  him  spots  from 
the  pupils  of  their  eyes,  to  induce  him  to  live  in  peace  (2)  with  them  and  spore  their 
livx‘8.  .And  yet,  quiet  as  he  is,  they  never  appear  in  his  sight  without  trembling. 

The  idea  of  these  verses  is  taken  from  a katida  ciympost'd  by  the  emir  Abu 
.Alid  Allah  Muhammad  Ibn  Abmad  as-Sarraj  as-.Suri,  a coniemporarv  poet. 
The  passage  to  which  we  allude  is  the  following  : 
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His  clavs  are  rough,  and  he  beam  in  his  nouth  and  paws  the  qualities  of  the  swunt 
and  the  pliant  spear.  The  night  and  the  day  rivalled  in  adorning  him;  they  arraye<l 
him  in  a garment  spotted  with  eyes,  and  the  son,  since  the  time  he  was  named  the  ijazellr, 
never  appears  in  his  sight  without  apprehension. 

The  followinj;  verses  were  addressed  hy  Ibii  Mus’hir  to  a person  of  rank  : 

When  you  complain  in  anguish,  all  on  earth  complain,  and  the  suffering  is  general 
from  East  to  West;  for  you  are  a heart  to  the  body  of  the  epoch,  and  the  body  cannot 
be  well  when  the  heart  is  sick. 

The  following  relation  of  a very  singular  coincidence  is  given  hy  as-Saniani  on 
the  authority  of  Ahu  T-Fath  AIkI  ar>Ralunan  Ihn  .Ahi  '1-Ghanaim  Muhaniniati 
Ihn  Ahmad  Ihn  Ali  Ibn  AM  al-Ghaf!ar,  generally  known  hy  the  name  of  Ibn  al- 
Ukhwat  al-Baii,  who  was  an  aecompUshed  scltolar  and  a kdlib.  “I  saw  in  a 
“ dream,”  said  Abii  'l-Falb,  “ a person  who  recited  tliese  verses  : 

* And  stranger  still  than  my  patience  {uiulrr  af/licllon]  was  to  see  the  camel  depart  with 
• thy  well-girthed  litter,  and  able  to  support  its  burilen  ; and  1 bear  enclosed  within 
‘ my  curbed  ribs  an  ardent  passion  unabating,  and  an  assumed  pibence  completely 
‘ broken.’ 


“ On  awaking  I made  it  my  hitsiuess  to  inquire  resp«‘ctiug  the  autlior  of  these  AOA 
“ verses,  hut  could  find  no  person  capable  of  giving  me  that  information  ; it 
“ hapjicncd,  however,  that  some  years  afterwards,  Ahu  '1-iIasaii  Ihn  Mus'hir 
“ stop|ied  at  my  house  as  a guest,  and  one  evening,  our  conversation  fell  on  the 
“ subject  of  dreams.  1 then  related  to  him  the  dream  which  I had,  and  rcjx'alcd 
“ the  verses  ; ‘ Hy  Allah  !’  exclaimed  he,  ‘ these  verses  belong  to  a piece  of  mv 
“ composition.”  He  then  proceeded  to  recite  me  this  |>as.sage  from  one  of  his 
“ kastdas: 

‘When  the  tongue  of  tears  declares  the  secret  of  love,  the  feelings  enclosed  wilhiti 

* the  bosom  arc  concealed  no  longer.  On  the  evening  she  bade  me  farewell,  I knew 
‘ not,  by  Allah  I whether  the  doves  of  the  valley  were  cooing  with  sorrow  or  with  joy. 

‘ I think  of  thee  and  reproach  the  active  camels  for  our  separation;  1 ask  every  wind 

• which  blows  to  tell  me  how  thou  art,  and  I bear  enclosed  within  my  curbed  ribs  an 
‘ ardent  passion  unabating,  and  an  assumed  patience  completely  broken.' 


“We  were  much  struck  with  the  cwncidence,  and  the  rest  of  our  night  was 
“ jiassed  in  literary  discussions.”—  Ibn  Mus’hir  died  towards  the  end  of  the 
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monili  or  Safar,  A. II.  5A3  (July,  A. D.  1 1 48).  The  kdtib  Imad  ad-din,  however, 
mentions  in  his  Kharida  that  liis  death  occurred  in  the  year  .546. 

il)  Tlw  aulogttph  bi> 

.2)  Rm<1 


IHN  AS-SAATI. 


Ahii  l-Hasan  Ali  Ihn  Rustuin  Ihn  Harduz,  surnamed  Baha  ad-din  (iplendour 
of  religion),  and  generally  known  by  the  appellation  of  Ibn  as-Saati  (1),  was  one 
of  the  leaders  in  the  hand  of  the  modern  poets.  He  left  two  diicdm,  or  collections 
of  his  poems,  one  in  two  volumes,  filled  witli  pieces  of  the  highest  excellence, 
and  the  other  forming  a small  volume  and  entitled  Mukatladl  ati-.\(l  'the  irouing- 
plarrr  of  the  .\ile).  From  the  latter  I extract  the  following  passage  : 

O the  happy  day  and  night  we  passed  at  Suyflt  t time,  in  its  blind  vicissitudes,  will 
never  again  bring  about  the  like,  llie  night  was  in  its  youth,  yet  its  head  was  hoary  in 
the  moonlight ; the  dew-drops  were  strung  on  the  branches,  like  orient  pearls,  and  fell 
to  the  ground  when  tourhed  by  the  zephyr.  The  birds  chanted ; the  lake  was  their 
bmik,  the  breeze  wrote  the  lines,  and  the  cloud-rlrops  pointed  the  letters. 

The  metaphor  is  here  |ierfectly  wrought  out  in  every  point. — I shall  now  give 
another  extract  from  the  same  work  : 

We  landed  at  a meadow  clothing  the  rugged  soil  with  herbage,  and  offering  pasture 
to  our  eyes  and  to  our  souls.  Reclining  in  the  shade,  I admired  the  beauties  of  the 
place,  whilst  the  perfumes  were  borne  around  on  the  breath  of  the  flowers,  and  my  com- 
panion swore  (2)  that  the  (rJeor)  sky  was  of  amber,  the  (Afooim'njJ  groves,  of  jewels,  and 
the  (tmoolA)  meadow,  of  silk.  The  (red)  anenionies  smiled,  and  the  (trAifr]  anthemis  blos- 
.som  wished  to  kiss  them,  although  the  narcissus  was  looking  on.  That  seemed  a cheek, 
this  a mouth  (3)  striving  to  press  it,  and  there  were  the  eyes  (k)  always  watching  them. 

The  |H)ctry  of  Ibn  as-Saati  abounds  with  charming  ideas.  I learned  from  his 
son,  at  Cairo,  that  he  died  in  that  city  on  Thursday,  the  23rd  of  Ramadan,  A.H. 
604  (April,  A.  D.  1028),  at  the  age  of  fifty-one  years,  six  months,  and  twelve 
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days,  and  that  he  was  huricd  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Mukattam.  I have  read  a 
note  on  him,  in  the  handwriting  of  some  learned  tkaikh,  wherein  tlie  date  of  the 
death  corresponds  with  that  given  liere,  but  he  says  that  he  lived  forty-eight 
years,  seven  months,  and  twelve  days,  and  that  he  was  born  at  Damascus.  God  tKtS 
best  knows  which  statement  is  true.  — Suytlt  is  a town  in  Upper  Egypt  'Satd 
.some  pronounce  this  name  UtyUt. 


1,1)  Ibn  At-Salti  signUin  «on  of  the  elookmakor.  or  «m  of  tkt  diatUt. 

(2,  Rood  ^ 

(3;  The  flower  of  the  tniheni*  li  often  compered  to  the  mouth,  becauie  H U white,  ••  (he  teeth  are. 
[A\  See  (he  obaervatioat  on  the  norcit»u$,  in  vol.  I.  Inirod.  p.  iitvi 


IBN  AL-AAMIDI  THE  KADI. 

Abu  'l-Fadail  Ali  Ibn  Abi  '1-Muzaflar  Ydsuf  Ibn  Ahmad  Ibn  Muhammad  Ibn 
Uhaid  Allah  Ibn  aUIIusain  Ibn  Ahmad  Ibn  Jaafar  al-Aamidi  was  horn  at  Wasit 
of  a family  which  came  originally  from  A^mid  and  was  noted,  at  the  former 
place,  for  producing  transmitters  of  traditional  knowledge  and  men  of  piety  and 
integrity.  Having  proceeded  to  Baghdad,  he  there  devoted  some  time  to  the 
study  of  the  Shafite  system  of  jurisprudence  under  the  tuition  of  tlie  thaikh 
Alid  TMib  al-Mubarak  Ibn  al-Mubarak  (1),  the  disciple  of  Ibn  al-Khall  (2),  and 
r then  under  Abu  '1-Kasim  Yaish  Ibn  Sadaka  aLFurati.  He  assisted  the  latter 
in  the  capacity  of  a ttmfd  'repealer),  and  repeated,  in  his  name,  the  lessons 
which  he  had  received  from  him,  to  a class  held  in  the  Thikatiya  college  (3),  at 
the  Gate  of  al-Azaj.  He  displayed  great  elegance  of  language  in  the  discussion 
of  doubtful  points,  and  he  knew  by  heart  a considerable  quantity  of  Traditions 
which  he  had  learned  from  the  lips  of  numerous  teachers  at  Baghdad  and  other 
cities.  In  the  year  004,  towards  the  end  of  tlie  month  of  Safar  fSepteml)er, 
A.  D.  1027  , he  was  appointed  to  llie  place  of  kadiatWasit;  he  arrived  there 
in  the  following  month,  and  was  then  entrusted  with  the  additional  duty  of  con- 
trolling the  administration  of  the  cantons  which  form  the  dependencies  of  tlial 
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rily.  He  was  a skilful  arithmetician  and  a good  poet,  having  composed  tliese 
oharining  verses,  which  are  now  so  widely  circulated  : 

Admire  that  passionate  lover]  he  recals  to  mind  the  veil  protected  park  (A)  and  sighs 
aloud;  he  hears  the  call  of  love  and  stops  bewildered.  Ilie  nightingales  awaken  the 
trouble  of  his  heart,  and  his  pains,  now  redoubled,  drive  all  prudence  from  his  mind  (S). 
.\n  ardent  |>assinn  excites  his  complaints;  sadness  moves  him  to  tears;  his  old  affections 
awake,  but  these  were  never  dormant.  His  friends  say  that  his  fortitude  has  failed ; but 
the  very  mountain  of  Yalamlam  (6j  would  groan,  or  sink  oppressed,  under  such  a weight 
of  love.  Tliiiik  not  that  compulsion  will  lead  him  to  forget  her;  willingly  he  accepted 
the  burden  of  love;  how  then  could  he  cast  it  olT  against  his  willt — OOlba,  foullless 
in  thy  charms!  be  indulgent,  be  kind,  for  thy  lover's  sickness  has  reached  its  height. 
By  thee  the  willow  of  the  hill  was  taught  to  wave  its  branches  with  grace,  when  thy 
form,  robe<l  in  beauty,  first  appeared  before  it.  Thou  hast  lent  thy  tender  glances  to 
the  gazelles  of  the  desert,  and  therefore  the  (ain-st  object  to  be  seen  is  the  eye  of  the 
antelope.  Sick  with  the  pains  of  love,  bereft  of  sleep  and  confiiundesl,  I should  never 
have  outlived  my  nights,  unless  revived  by  the  appearance  of  thy  favour,  deceitful  as  it 
was  (7).  Those  four  shall  witness  llic  sincerity  of  my  attachment : tears,  melancholv,  a 
mind  deranged,  and  care,  my  constant  visitor;  could  Yazbul  feel  this  last,  it  would 
become  like  as-Suha  (8).  Some  reproach  me  for  loving  thee,  but  I am  not  to  be  re- 
claimed ; others  bid  me  forbear,  but  I heed  them  not.  They  tell  thee  that  i desire  thee 
for  thy  beauty;  bow  very  strange  1 and  where  is  the  beauty  which  is  not  an  object  of 
ilesire?  For  thee  I am  the  most  loving  of  lovers;  none,  I know,  are  like  me  (in  tin- 
rrrilyj  or  like  thee  in  beauty. 

He  has  left  other  poents  equally  remarkable  for  tenileriiess  of  seiuiment.  I 
have  given  the  foregoing  verses  as  his,  iKvause  I found  them  attributed  to  him ; 
doe  but  am  unable  to  verify  the  fact.  I have  discovered,  however,  in  my  rough  iiutes, 
that  a person  railed  Ihii  al-Aamidi  Uwpoet  died  A.H,  551  A.D.  1 156-.7),  and  Uiat 
he  was  a eontemporary  of  al-Ghazz.i  vol.  I.  p.  38)  and  al-Arrajaui  (vol.  L p.  1 8V, 
but  I am  unable  to  detenuiue  his  real  name  and  patronymic  so  as  to  identify  him. 
The  author  whom  I ropied  merely  says  that  he  was  a native  of  an-lSil,  the  village 
in  Irak  so  called,  and  that  he  died,  aged  upwards  of  ninety  years,  it  is  therefoiv 
fiossihlc  that  he  may  be  the  author  of  the  piece  inserted  alxive,  but  it  is  equally 
{XMksihle  that  it  may  have  l>een  composed  hy  him  whose  life  is  here  given;  I am 
inclined,  however,  to  adopt  the  former  opinion,  because  .\bu  'l-Fadail  Ibu  al-.\a- 
midi,  the  kadi  of  VVasit  was  a jurisconsult,  and  the  other  is  designated  as  a poet. — 
,M)d  ’l-Fadail  was  born  at  Wasil,on  the  25ih  ofZii  'l-Hijja,  \.  H.  559  .'Noveml>er, 
A.  D.  1 164  , and  he  died  in  the  same  city  on  the  eve  of  Monday,  the  3rd  of  the 
Ut  l\ahi,  H.  608  (August,  A.  D.  1211).  The  funeral  prayer  was  said  over 
him  the  next  morning,  and  he  was  interred  outside  the  city,  near  the  graves  of 
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his  father  and  family.  — We  ha™  already  stated  ''vol.  II,  p.  237)  thal 
means  belonging  to  Admid. 


(1>  AMI  TAlib  AKMulNirlk  Ibo  Bl>Mnbftrtk  a1>Karkkl  (a  native  ef  Kttrfih)  ffnmll;  known  u th^  Disfiplt 
of  ibn  al~Kkall,  under  whoM  taition  be  bod  ftudied  the  doctrine*  of  Ibe  SbofHe  lect.  Re  wrote  *o  well  thoi 
vpeeie*  of  chortcter  which  is  colled  ol*f  Aof(  twd  of  which  mention  b node  In  the  life  of  tbn 

*l*BowwAb,  that  be  was  cooildered  to  be  a better  peonan  than  that  celebrated  MUb.  It  was  particularly  in 
the  two  sort!  of  band  called  Tdmdr  ud  Thuinth  that  be  fliUy  dbplayed  hi*  talent* : but  hr 

was  so  jealoos  of  his  ikill  that,  in  firing  fat»<u  to  pcrsoos  who  asked  tbeoi  with  the  hope*  of  thus  obiainina 
speciraeni  of  his  writing,  he  broke  the  point  of  the  pen  before  using  k.  In  A.H.  S81  (A.P.  118SMI).  he  suc- 
ceeded Abft  *I-Ehair  a1>Karsini  u professor  at  the  Nisdmiya  college,  and  instructed  numerout  pupils  in  juris- 
prudence. It  is  said  that  when  he  commenced  hb  career,  he  used  to  play  on  the  lute,  and  considered  such  an 
amuiemcnt  as  blamdcss.  but  he  afterwards  renonnccd  it,  on  perceiving  that  be  had  become  proverbiaity  known 
as  a good  lute-player.  He  then  cultivated  the  art  of  penmanthip  till  he  surpassed  Ibn  al-Bawwlb,  but  hav- 
ing conceived  a dislike  for  such  an  occupation,  he  devoted  the  rest  of  his  days  to  study.  He  died  In  the  month 
of  ZH  'l-Kaada,  A 11  585  rDecember,  A.  D.  1189i,  aged  eighty-two  yean.— (ToboAdf  oa-5Ad^yfn.) 

1 shall  now  offer  some  observations  suggested  by  the  words  al^Khatt  al-Man$Cb  which  occur  In  tills  notice. 
That  no  uncertainty  may  remain  on  tbc  point  of  their  being  here  used  to  designate  a particular  species  of 
written  character,  I shall  reproduce  the  original  teil: 

'T-'W*  cH’  c;'  it*  cj'  J*  'T-'.r-i-'* 

“ And  he  wrote  the  mar^sdO  writing  till  it  was  said  of  him  that  be  surpassed  Ibn  al-BawwIb  in  thal  an.” 

In  Ibn  KballikAn’s  life  of  Ibn  al-BawwIb  (oof.//.  p.S82',  we  read  these  lines: 

iaac^l 

**  And  it  is  said  that  the  aulkor  (or  inventor)  of  the  manadh  writing  was  not  the  Ab6  All  above-mentioned  ” 
Ad-Dahabi  says  in  his  Tdrikh  at-lelOm,  MS.  No.  640,  folio  I4i  verso;  in  hi*  article  on  Ibn  Mukla : 

.1^''  ji^\  ^ Ik.  ^ J.*  1^^ 

“ Abft  All  Mubammad  Ibn  AH  Ibn  al<Hasao  Ibn  Mukla  the  vifir,  the  aatbor  of  the  mansdh  wriiiug.” 

In  Abo  'l-MabiMo's  /Vw)0m,  year  423,  we  find  Ibo  al-Baww4b  styled  **  the  author  of  the  emllent  mnnstih 
•*  wriling”  He  then  adds:  “ He  surpassed  all  his  contemporaries  in 

” the  matuOb  writing,  so  that  his  renown  spread  east  and  west.'*  He  employs  again  the  same  term  when 
•peakiag  of  Ibn  Mukla. 

It  appears  from  ihete  passage*  that  there  eaiiled  a pankttUr  species  of  writiag  called,  for  what  reason  1 can- 
not discover,  aMfansdh.  Ibn  hhallikln  and  other  historians  say  that  Ibn  al-BawwIb  drew  it  from  the  style 
of  writing  UMd  by  the  people  of  Kdfa,  and  Ibe  perfection  to  which  he  brought  it  is  universally  attested  by  them. 
But  there  it  nothing  in  Ibo  Kfaallikin's  statement  which  can  lead  us  to  suppose  that  this  Improved  character  is 
the  tame  as  thal  which  la  now  called  naaftAS  and  generally  esnployfd  in  Arabic  inanuscripli.  He  says,  it  is 
true,  that  it  is  Abd  *l-HaMn  Ibn  al-Baww4b's  system  whkb  is  atill  followed,  or  as  the  original  teii  has  it,  it 
ii  on  hie  loom  they  tcaauc,  i.  e.  <A«v  foA«  him  for  a model.  But  it  cannot  be  logically  concluded  from  these 
, words  that  the  nesAAt  did  not  eiisl  before  his  time,  or  thal  later  penmen  took  him  for  their  model  when  writ- 
ing in  Uie  sMtAAf  cAoroetar;  neither  can  H be  dadvead  tharefrom  that  the  learned  Motluns  suppose  the  KBRc 
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lo  have  been  In  general  um  MU  the  time  of  Ibii  Mukla.  Hajji  KballCi  uys  poiitively  in  his  Bibliographical 
Dictionary,  artictt  Ue,  that,  under  the  Oinaiyides,  the  different  styles  of  writing,  or  pens  AS 

they  are  called,  had  been  already  Inougbt  into  eilsteoce.  Tbe  passage  will  be  fottod  in  the  third  volume  of 
the  edition  of  that  work  published  by  professor  FlQgel. 

I have  insbled  particularly  on  these  points,  because  the  Arabic  scholars  of  Europe  generally  concluded  from 
Ibn  Khallikftn’s  words  that  Ibn  Mukla  invented  tbe  naalAf,  and,  that  before  his  time  (he  died  A.  H.  3S8  , tbe 
Kdfic  was  tbe  sole  character  employed.  This  opinion  wu  completely  overturned  by  the  discovery  which  M.  de 
Sacy  made  of  some  passports,  in  Arabic,  drawn  up  in  tbe  second  century  of  tbe  Uijra,  and  of  a letter  dated 
A.  U.  40;  all  written  in  what  is  called  the  nsskAf  band.  Tbe  consequence  was,  that  the  authority  of  Ibn  Kbal> 
llkkn  and  all  other  Arabic  writers  who  speak  of  Ibn  Mukla's  improvement  appeared  to  have  susiained  a severe 
shock;  whereu  a more  attentive  etaminaiioo  of  their  words  would  have  completely  justified  their  stalcmcni. 
—I  think  it  necessary  lo  add  that  oriental  scholars  have  generally  given  too  great  an  eitension  to  tbe  sigoUkalion 
of  the  word  ntskhi.  With  them,  the  characten  called  Thuluth,  Rihdn.  Rikda,  etc.  are  all  nssJiAt;  but 
this  is  an  error:  tbe  nttkhi  being  itself  a particular  character  (particular  in  its  dimension,  not  in  its  form}; 
and  yet.  on  this  very  error,  they  have  founded  their  reasonings  when  endeavouring  lo  trace  the  variations 
«hicb  tbe  Arabic  written  character  has  undergone. 

(S)  The  life  of  Ibn  al-Khall  is  given  by  Ibn  Kballikin. 

(3)  This  college  was  founded  by  Tbikat  ad>Oawlat  abAnbiri.  See  vol.  I.  p.  639. 

(4)  Sec  vol.  I.  page  183,  note  (13).  ^ 

,9)  In  this  verse  we  must  read  in  tbe  first  form. 

;6)  The  Kordsid  places  Yalamlaro  at  a two  or  three  days'  journey  from  T41f. 

(7)  The  word  signifies  presumptfow,  Aost/cur.  and  coquetry.  It  bears  here  tbe  last  meaning. 

(R)  Taxhui  is  the  name  of  a mountain  in  Najd,  and  oa^uAa  that  of  a vef7  small  star  in  the  Greater  Hear. 


IMAD  AD-DA AVLAT  IBN  BI  WAIII. 

Imad  ad-Dawlat  ' the  colunm  of  the  state)  Abu  'l-Hasaii  Ali  Ibn  Buwaih  Ibn 
Kannakhosni  ad-Dailami  was  sovereign  of  Persia.  The  remainder  of  his  genea- 
logy has  been  already  given  (1 This  was  the  first  of  the  Biiwaih  family  who 
came  to  the  throne.  His  father  was  a fisherman,  and  had  no  other  means  of 
support ; he  had  two  brothers,  both  younger  than  himself,  Rukn  ad-Dawlat  al- 
Hasan,  father  to  Adud  (2}  ad-Dawlat,  and  Moizz  ad-Dawlat.  All  of  them  reigned, 
but  ImM  ad-Dawlat  was  the  author  of  their  fortune  and  their  wide  renown. 
Persian  and  Arabian  Irak,  al-Ahwaz  and  tlie  province  of  Pars  acknowledged 
their  authority,  and  their  admitiiatratlon  was  successfully  devoted  to  the  welfare 
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of  their  subjerU.  After  them,  Adud  ad-Dawlat,  the  son  of  Rukn  ad-Dawlat, 
exercised  the  supreme  |>ower,  and,  under  him,  the  Imunds  of  the  empire 
formed  by  his  predecessors  received  a wide  extension.  Were  I not  apj)rehen- 
siveof  lengtheniiif>  this  article  too  much,  I should  relate  how  Imad  ad-Dawlat 
obtained  the  throne,  and  trace  his  history  fn>m  the  commencement  (3).  Abu 
Mubammad  Harun  Ibn  al-Abbas  al-Mamuni  T4)  says  in  his  History  : “Amongst 
“ the  strange  events  which  happened  to  Imad  ad-Uawlat  and  contributed  to  the 
“ establishment  of  his  authority  was  the  following ; When  he  took  Shiraz,  in 
“ the  beginning  of  his  reign,  his  followers  assembled  and  required  money  from 
“ him,  but  he  had  not  the  means  of  satisfying  their  demands.  Oveixxuuc  with 
“ anxietv  at  the  prospect  of  the  speedy  ruin  with  which  his  enterprizes  were 
“ threatened,  he  remained  alone  in  the  council-chamber,  that  he  might  reflect 
“ upon  his  situation  and  devise  some  remedy  for  the  danger.  Having  thrown 
“ himself  on  his  back,  he  continued  to  ruminate  over  his  misfortune,  when  he 
“ perceived  a serpent  come  forth  from  a hole  in  the  ceiling  and  creep  into 
“ another.  Fearing  that  it  might  drop  down  on  him,  he  called  in  the  tent- 
“ pitchers  and  told  them  to  bring  a ladder  and  catch  the  reptile.  On  climbing 
“ up  to  look  for  the  serpent,  they  discovered  a room  between  the  ceiling  and  the 
“ roof,  and  informed  him  of  the  circumstance.  He  ordered  them  to  o|>en  it, 

“ and  within  was  found  a number  of  chests  filled  with  money  and  merchandise 
“ to  the  amount  of  five  hundred  thousand  dinars.  Filated  at  the  sight  of  the 
“ money  which  had  now  been  brought  down  to  him,  he  distributed  it  to  his 
“ soldiers  and  thus  retrieved  his  affairs,  which  were  on  the  brink  of  ruin.  He 
“ then  caused  a dress  to  be  cut  out  for  his  own  use,  and  having  inquired  for  a 
“ skilful  tailor  to  make  it  up,  they  told  him  of  a person  who  had  served  the 
“ former  governor  of  the  town  in  tliat  capacity.  In  pursuance  of  his  orders, 

“ this  man  was  brought  to  him;  and  the  fellow,  hap|>ening  to  be  deaf,  imagined 
“ that  secret  information  had  been  lodged  against  him  for  reuiliing  in  his  pos- 
“ session  some  pro[>erty  which  his  former  master  had  confided  to  his  care. 

“ Impressed  with  this  belief,  he  swore,  when  spoken  to  by  the  prince,  that  he 
“ had  only  twelve  chests  in  his  house,  and  did  not  know  what  they  contained. 
“Surprised  at  such  an  answer,  Imad  ad-Dawlat  sent  for  the  cdiests,  which  HOT 
“ were  discovered  to  he  filled  with  money  and  dresses  to  an  immense  amount. 

“ These  occurrences  were  most  striking  proofs  of  the  good  fortune  which 
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“ aitcnded  him,  and  from  that  moment  his  success  was  assured,  and  the  foun- 
“ dations  of  his  power  solidly  grotinded.”  He  died  at  Shiraz  on  Sunday,  the 
16th  of  the  first  Jiimada,  A.  H.  338  (Nov.  A.  D.  949);  some  say  A.  H.  3.39  (5). 
He  was  buried  at  the  scat  of  the  empire.  His  reign  lasted  sixteen  years,  and  his 
life  fifty-seven.  He  left  no  issue.  In  his  last  illness,  he  received  the  visit  of  his 
brother  Rukn  ad-Dawlat,  and  in  consei]ucncc  of  the  agreement  which  they  then 
made,  the  province  of  Pars  was  given  to  Adud  ad-Dawlat  (6). 


(1}  S«cTol.  L p«|^c  155,  and  (be  addlUontl  note,  page  673. 

1.3}  Here  (be  eulograpb  vrilet  ihu  word  jJbc,  llilberio,  in  ibu  traotlaiioo,  it  has  been  iraiiKrlbed  Atkui. 
Ibn  Khallikin  gives  a ootire  on  Rukn  ad>Dawlat;  see  rol.  I.  p.  407. 

(3)  What  follows  here  was  added  bjr  (be  author  at  a later  period.  In  the  autograph  i(  is  written  in  (be 
margin. 

^4)  Abo  Muhammad  HarOn  Ibn  al-AbbAs,  suroatned  aUM&ni(^ni  berause  be  drew  his  descent  from  the 
khalif  al-M4m0n.  was  a native  of  Baghdad,  and  died  A.  H.  S73  (A.  D.  1177>8).  He  is  tbe  author  of  a history 
of  the  rulers  of  Kborkskn,  a work  ofUn  cited  by  Ibn  KballikAn;  aad  a commentary  oo  aVlUrtri's  Jfdbdmdr. 
~(AI>Y4(I.  Abb  'l-Mahlsin,  in  his  iVu/Am.) 

(5)  Here  the  autograph  has  the  following  addlUorMl  note:  “And  it  is  said  that  he  commenced  his  reign  iu 
“ the  latter  Jumlda,  A.H.  323  (MaV'June.  A D.  934  i.'* 

(6)  Puller  information  on  tbe  Bbides  will  be  obtained  from  tbe  work  entitled  GeieAfrAtr  der  Dffnostit 
Bvjth  naeh  Mirehond;  vonF.WIlken.  Berlin,  1835.  4lo;  in  Persian  and  German. 


SAIF  AU-DA4VLAT  IBN  HAMDAN. 

AhA  '1-Hasan  Ali,  surnamed  Saif  ad-Dawlat  'the  itrord  of  the  empire),  was  the 
son  of  Abd  Allah  Ibn  Hamd&n.  The  remainder  of  his  genealogy  having  hern 
already  given  in  the  life  of  his  brother  Nasir  ad-Dawlat  'vol.  1.  p.  404),  it  is 
needless  to  repeat  it.  Ath-Thaalibi  describes  him  thus  in  his  Yattma : “ The 
“ sons  of  Hamdan  were  princes  whose  faces  were  formed  for  beauty ; whose 
“ tongues,  for  eloquence;  whose  hands,  for  liberality;  and  whose  minds, for  pre- 
“ eminence;  Saif  ad-Dawlat  was  renowned  as  their  chief  and  the  middle  pearl 
“ of  their  necklace  (1).  His  court  was  the  attraction  of  visitors,  the  point  where 
“ (the  sun  of . beneficence  rose,  the  ktMa  to  which  the  hopes  'of  the  needy)  were 
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“ turned,  the  spot  wliere  the  caravans  discharged  ilicir  loads  (of  Iravellert  , the 
“ place  of  concourse  for  literary  men,  and  the  list  where  poets  contended.  Il  is 
“ said  that  never  at  Uieduor  of  any  other  prince,  except  the  khalifs,  were  asscni- 
“ hied  so  many  masters  in  the  poetic  art,  stars  of  the  age.  But  sovereignty  is 
“ tlio  mart  to  which  such  wares  arc  brought  as  can  Itc  best  disposed  of  iliere. 

“ Saif  ad-Dawlat  was  an  accomplished  scholar,  a |>oet,  and  a lover  of  good 
“ po<‘iry,  in  which  he  took  llie  greatest  delight.  A collection  of  ten  Uiousaud 
“ verses,  selected  from  the  panegyrics  composed  on  him,  was  formed  by  the 
“ Mlib  Ahu  Muhammad  Abd  Allah  Ibn  Muhammad  al-Faiyad  (2)  and  hy  Abu  'I- 
“ Hasan  Ali  Ihn  Muhammad  as-Shimshati.”  The  following  admirable  descrip- 
tion of  the  rainimw  is  due  to  Saif  ad-Dawlat ; some,  it  is  true,  attribute  it  to 
Abu  ’s-Sakr  al-Kabisi,  hut  ath-ThaMihi  declares  it,  in  the  Yatima,  to  be  the 
production  of  this  prince  ; 

I called  the  handsome  cupbearer  to  poor  me  out  the  mominf;  draoght,  and  he  arose 
with  slumber  on  his  eyelids.  He  passed  round  the  wine-cups  [which  ikone)  like  stars, 
some  dcsccndini;  towards  us,  and  others  just  draincrl  ofT[.1].  The  hands  of  the  southem 
breeze  .spread  dark  mantles  over  the  sky,  their  trains  sweeping  the  ground  (A),  and  em- 
broidered by  the  rainbow  with  yellow  upon  red,  joined  to  green  overlaid  with  white; 
like  maidens  who  approach,  arrayed  in  gowns  of  diRercnt  colours,  and  each  of  which  is 
shorter  than  the  next. 

This  piece  olTcrs  one  of  those  princely  comparisons  which  could  hardly  iHviir 
to  a plebeian.  The  idea  expressed  in  the  last  verse  was  afterwanis  lx>rrowed  bv 
.Abd  .Ali  al-Faraj  Ihn  Muhammad  Ihn  al-Ukhwat,  a preceptor  and  a native  of 
Baghdad,  who  thus  dcscrihcs  a hlack  horse  having  the  forehead  and  legs 
white  : 

He  is  arrayed  in  light  and  darkness,  as  in  two  mantles;  one  he  has  let  down,  and  the 
other  he  wears  tucked  up. 

This  verse  is  attrihiitwl  by  some  to  Abd  as-Samad  Ibn  al-AIuaddal  ..A'. — Saif 
ad-Dawlat  [>ossesseti  a must  heaiitifnl  slave-girl,  the  daughter  of  a Greek  prince ; 
and  the  jfcalousy  of  his  other  concubiuea  was  excited  by  the  favour  which  she  ttOS 
enjoyed  and  the  place  which  she  held  in  his  heart.  They  therefore  resolved  to 
avenge  themselves  on  her  hy  poison  or  other  means.  The  prince  was  informed 
of  their  intentions,  and  being  apprehensive  for  her  safety,  he  removed  her  to  a 
castle  where  she  might  be  secure  from  danger,  and  pronounced  titesc  lines : 
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Jealous  eyes  observed  me  on  account  of  thee;  I trembled  and  have  never  since  been 
free  from  apprehension.  I saw  the  enemy  betray  the  excess  of  envy;  dearest  of  all  I 
possess  (6)  I I therefore  wished  thee  for  away,  our  mutual  lore  still  subsisting:  Thus 
absence  is  sometimes  caused  through  fear  of  absence,  and  separation  through  dread  of 
separation. 

I have  seen  these  identical  verses  in  the  collected  poetical  works  of  Abd  al- 
Muhsin  as-SAri  (t»/.  II.  p.  17G),  and  am  unable  to  decide  which  of  the  two  was 
the  author  of  them.  Saif  ad-Dawlat  says  in  another  of  his  pieces : 

I kissed  her  in  trembling,  like  the  timorous  bird  taking  a hurried  drink.  It  saw  water 
and  desired  it,  but  it  feared  the  consequences  of  desire.  It  seized  the  moment  and 
drew  near,  but  found  no  pleasure  in  the  draught. 

It  is  related  that,  one  day,  being  in  company  with  his  boon  companions,  and 
his  own  nephew  Abu  Faras  'vol.  I.  p.  36fi)  among  the  numiter,  he  challenged 
them  to  compose  a second  cx)uplet  to  a verse  which  he  was  about  to  recite  them, 
but  observed  that  the  only  person  capable  of  doing  it  was  kit  lordtitip,  meaning 
Abu  FarAs.  He  then  pronounced  the  following  lines : 

You  are  mistress  of  my  body  and  hast  caused  it  to  languish;  but  how  can  you  lawfully 
shed  my  blood  ? 

Here  Abu  Faras  recited  extempore: 

She  replied : “ If  sovereign  power  be  mine,  my  authority  extends  over  every  thing.” 

Saif  ad-Dawlat  was  so  highly  pleased  with  the  impromptu,  that  he  bestowed 
on  the  author  a landed  estate  in  the  province  of  Manbaj,  producing  a yearly 
iiicome  of  two  thousand  pieces  of  gold.  Another  of  Saif  ad-Dawlat’s  pieces  is 
the  following; 

She  accused  me  wrongfully,  for  the  crime  was  hers;  she  blamed  me  unjustly,  but  on 
her  side  lay  the  fault.  When  a master  is  weary  of  the  slave  who  serves  him,  ho  finds 
him  in  foull  where  no  foult  existed.  She  turned  from  me  disdainfully  when  mistress  of 
my  heart;  why  was  she  not  cruel  whilst  my  heart  was  still  my  own  f 

The  following  distich,  reproducing  the  idea  expressed  in  this  last  line,  was 
recited  to  me  by  Ibrahim  Aidmor,  tlie  tdfi  dervish  : 

In  the  valley  (uArre  loner t mrrt)  they  plighted  us  their  faith, and  yet,  without  crime  or 
foult  of  ours,  they  broke  their  vows.  They  shunned  me  and  reproached  me,  though  I 
loved  them ; why  did  they  not  spurn  me  when  my  heart  was  still  my  own? 
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It  is  related  that  Saif  ad-Dawlat  was  one  day  giving  audience  in  the  city  of 
Aleppo,  and  poets  were  reciting  verses  in  his  praise,  when  an  Arah  of  thet 
desert,  in  squalid  attire,  stepped  forward  and  repeated  these  lines: 

Thou  art  the  exalted,  for  this  is  Aleppo!  my  means  are  spent,  but  I have  reached  my 
journey’s  end.  This  is  the  glory  of  all  other  cities,  and  thou,  emirl  art  the  ornament 
whereby  the  Arabs  surpass  the  rest  of  men.  Fortune,  thy  slave,  has  wronged  us ; and 
to  thee  wo  have  recourse  against  thy  slave's  injustice. 

“ By  Allah  I”  exclaimed  the  prince,  “ thou  hast  done  it  admirably.”  He  then  t$0» 
ordered  him  a present  of  two  hundred  gold  pieces. — Ahu  'UKasim  Dlhinan  Ibn 
Muhammad,  a native  of  Irak  and  kadi  of  Ain  Zerba  (7),  relates  as  follows : “ I 
“ was  at  an  audience  given  by  Saif  ad-Dawlat  at  Aleppo,  when  the  kadi  Abu 
“ Nasr  Muhammad  Ibn  Muhammad  an-Naisapuri  (tialive  of  .Yaiid/>flr}  went  up 
“ to  him,  and  having  drawn  an  empty  purse  and  a roll  of  pa[>er  out  of  his 
“ sleeve,  he  asked  and  obtained  permission  to  recite  a poem  which  was  written 
“ on  the  pajter.  He  then  commenced  his  kasida,  the  first  line  of  which  was  : 

• Thy  wonted  generosity  is  still  the  same;  thy  power  is  uncontrolled,  and  thy  servant 
‘ stands  in  need  of  one  thousand  pieces  of  silver.' 

“When  the  |»oel  had  finished,  Saif  ad-Dawlat  burst  into  a fit  of  laughter  and 
“ oixlcred  him  a thousand  pieces  of  gold,  which  were  immediately  put  into  the 
“ purse  he  had  brought  with  him.” — Abu  Bakr  Muhammad  and  Abu  Othman 
Said,  the  sons  of  Hashim,  and  generally  known  as  the  tiro  A'Mlidlles,  were  in 
high  repute  as  poets.  Ahu  Bakr  was  the  elder.  Thev  went  to  the  court  of  Saif 
ad-Dawlat,  and  having  recited  to  him  the  panegyrics  which  they  had  composed, 
they  W'cre  lorlged  by  him  and  treated  in  a manner  suitable  to  their  desert.  He 
one  time  sent  them  a present  of  a male  and  a female  slave,  each  of  them  hearing 
a purse  of  money  and  a portmanteau  filled  with  clothes  of  Egyptian  workman- 
ship. One  of  these  (xtets  recited  to  the  prince,  on  this  occasion,  a long  koiida,  in 
which  was  this  passage  : 

Had  thy  wealth  not  been  consecrated  to  deeds  of  benehr^mcc,  the  gratitude  of  mor- 
tals had  not  been  universal  as  it  is.  Thou  hast  bestowed  on  us  a sun  and  a moon  {of 
irautyjby  whose  lustre  the  darkness  [of  mitforlunt)  which  overshadowed  us  (8)  has  been 
eidightened.  A fawn  has  come  to  us,  in  beauty  a Joseph ; and  a gazelle,  in  radiance  a 
a Balkis  (9).  Not  content  with  bestowing  two  such  gifts,  thou  bast  sent  us  money ; nay, 
the  sum  is  large.  The  girl  came  bearing  a purse,  and  on  the  boy's  shoulder  was  a 
VOL.  It.  k3 
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sack.  Thim  hast  {’ivcn  us  also  clothes  wrouuht  with  all  the  art  of  Misr  and  embellishetl 
by  the  workmanship  of  Tinnis  (lOj.  We  thus  possess,  from  thy  generosity,  meat,  drink, 
clothing,  and  a bedfellow. 

On  hearing  these  verses,  .Saif  ad-Uawlal  oliserved  that  they  weie  very  gootl, 
only  that  the  last  word  was  not  fit  to  he  tittered  in  the  hearing  of  princes  (1 1 . 
Numerous  are  the  anecdotes  related  of  Saif  ad-Uawlat  witli  his  |mh'Ls,  |iarticularlv 
al-Mutanahhi  (rol.  I.  p-  1 0*2)  as-Sari  ar-KalTa  (ro(.  /.  p.  .'>57 \ an-Nami  (rol.  I. 
p.  I lOj,  al-Rahliagha  vol.  II.  p.  1 '»7  , al-^Vawa  (12;,  and  others  of  that  hand, 
loo  numerous  to  be  mentioiud.  He  was  horn  on  Sunday  the  17th  ofZil  ’l-Hijj;i, 
A.  H.  30U  June,  A.  1).  9H>.,  some  say  A.  II.  301  — and  he  expired  at  Alep|io  on 
the  sixth  hour  of  Friday — others  say  the  fourth — the  2 'iUi  of  the  month  of  Safar, 
II.  3.56  (February,  A.  1).  967).  His  body  was  transported  to  .Maiyiif,arikin 
and  inlerrtd  in  the  mausoleum  ereetetl  over  the  grave  of  his  motJier,  and  silu- 
altd  within  the  city  walls.  He  ditd  of  a retention  of  urine.  The  dust  which 
settled  on  his  clothes  in  his  campaigns  was  shaken  off  and  carefully  collected  by 
his  orders ; it  was  then  foi-incd  into  a hrick  ahotit  as  large  as  the  hand,  and 
this,  by  his  dying  injunctions,  was  placed  under  his  head  in  the  tomb.  It  was 
in  the  vear  333  (A.  I).  9'(-'i-5)  that  he  got  possession  of  .Aleppo,  having  wning 
it  from  the  hands  of  .Ahmad  Ibn  Said  al-Kilabi,  a |iartisan  of  al-lklishid  ^13).  I 
have  ivad,  in  llie  history  of  Alep(>o,  that  the  first  of  the  Hamdan  family  who 
rulid  in  that  city  was  al-Hnsain  Ibn  Said,  brother  of  Abu  Faras  ^ro/.  /.  p.  366  ,, 
who  had  gotten  it  into  his  possession  in  the  montli  of  llajah,  A.  II.  332  '.March, 
A.  D.  944).  (Al-H Hillin  ' was  renowned  for  bravery,  and  it  is  of  him  that  Ibn 
al-Munajjim  (14  said.- 

On  seeing  him  advance,  the  foes  exclaim : Are  nut  those  the  fates  which  march 

“ under  that  man’s  standard?” 

316  He  died  at  Mosul  on  .Monday,  the  IGlh  of  llic  latter  Jumada,  A.  H.  338  iDec. 
A.  D.  949 ',  and  was  interred  in  the  mosque  which  he  had  erected  at  ad-I)air  al- 
Aala  'l/ic  IJppir  Convent  . This  I supposetl  to  be  tbe  same  as  the  Hair  Said  (Con- 
vent of  Said),  outside  Mosul,  and  so  called  after  him  ; hut  I have  since  read  in 
the  kildli  ad-Diara  (book  of  convenit)  tltat  die  latter  was  nametl  after  the  Onutiyidc 
prince  .Said  Ibn  AM  al-Malik  Ibn  Marwan. — Saif  ad-I)awlal,  Itefore  taking 
Alep|to,was  master  of  AA  asil  and  that  neighbourhood;  he  then  underwent  various 
vicissitudes  and  |Kisscd  into  Syria,  where  he  got  ^lossession  of  Damascus  and  most 
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of  the  cities  in  that  country,  and  of  Mesopotamia  licsides.  His  numerous  cam- 
paigns against  the  Greeks  are  well  known,  and  most  of  his  battles  have  heen  cele- 
brated by  al-Mutanahbi  in  his  katidof. — He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Saad  ad- 
Dawlat  (good  fort^me  oflhr  empire'  A hu  '1-Maali  Sharif,  who  reigned  a long  lime. 
This  prince  had  an  attack  of  cholera,  which  brought  him  to  the  brink  of  death. 
On  the  third  day  of  his  convalescence,  he  had  intercourse  with  one  of  his  slave- 
girls,  but  the  result  was  that  he  fell  to  the  ground,  liaving  lost  the  power  of  his 
right  side.  The  physician  who  was  called  in,  ordoretl  perfumes  of  aloes-wood 
and  amlicrgris  to  he  burned  (15;  near  him,  and  this  recovered  him  a little.  He 
then  asked  to  feel  his  pul.se,  and  the  patient  held  out  his  left  hand.  “ It  is  the 
right  which  I want,”  said  the  d<»ctor. — “ I have  left  it  [in  a tlate;,”  replied  the 
other,  “ that  it  is  no  longer  a right  hand  for  me;  it  swore  to  serve  me  and 
“ deceived  (me,  and  I hare  thrrefure  punished  it)  ''lb;.”  He  expiied  on  the  eve 
of  Sunday,  the  25th  of  Kamadiin,  A.  H.  1181  (DecemlHT,  A.  D.  !t'Jl  \ aged  forty 
years,  six  months,  and  ten  davs.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Abu  'l-Fadail 
Saad,  the  date  of  whose  death  I have  not  discovered  '17).  VV'ith  the  termina- 
tion of  Abd  'l-Fadail's  existence,  the  empire  founded  by  Saif  ad-Dawlat  came 
also  to  an  end  18  . — Abu  Ali  Ibn  al-Ukhwat,  the  person  mentioned  in  this 
article,  died  on  F'riday,  the  14ih  of  the  latter  Jumada,  A.  H.  546  ( Scptcinl«T, 
A.  D,  1151}.  He  was  a good  po<>t. 

(1)  I irtoiUte  literalljr.  Hp  nfan*  to  that  the  member*  of  ihU  familT  lihe  a nocklae*  of  peart*- 
adoroiag  the  lUie,  tod  that  Saif  ad^UawUt  wu  the  middle  or  lergeil  prarl. 

The  eutborof  the  Varlma  sayi  that  Ibn  al-Faiyid  Saif  td'UawUl’f  favorite  bdffb,  or  aecretary. 

(3)  There  Is  here  a play  upon  «ords  and  a double  meaning  which  cannot  be  rendered.  The  last  word  of  (hr 

>er«  is  written  In  the  autograph. 

(4)  He  meaiis  dark  clonds  the  edges  of  which  are  dissolving  into  a trail  of  rain. 

(0}  &ee  vol.  I.  page  354.  note  ^9). 

(C)  The  true  reading  b The  false  one  u givea  in  all  the  other  manuscripis,  aad  Dr.  Carlyle  bus 

reproduced  it  in  kb ^parimem  o^Arabion  poetry,  where  be  baa  inserted  the  same  piece. 

(7)  Ain  Zarba  b situated  to  the  north  of  the  Gulf  of  Sranderilii,  in  lat.  37*  tO' . 

{*)  The  autograph,  the  other  MSS  , and  the  printed  test  have  but  grammar  and  sense  re«]uire 

bjJ. 

(9)  Por  the  loves  of  ioseph  and  Zutalkha.  and  of  king  Salatnoa  and  Balkts.  I refer  la  D'Herbelol  s Mbfu- 
tA^gwa  orfenfafa. 

(10)  **  Plain  cloaks,  made  of  cloth  dyed  at  Tiuols,  sold  for  one  or  two  hundred  pieces  of  gold.  If  embroidered 

in  gold,  their  price  might  amount  to  one  thousand  pieces."— CAl-ldrtsi.  in  hb  (rSoyrupAy.] 
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(H)  Jf/mMA,  the  Arabk  «ord,  fi^Uies  apta,  eongreisai  idonsa. 

(12)  AbA  ‘l-Karaj  Muhimmad  Ibti  Ahmad  al'^^hasaAiii  ad-Dimisbkl  (a  tuifica  of  Damatru$),  surnamcd  al> 
WAwl.  waa  one  of  Saif  ad-Dawlat‘a  companlona.  He  *un^ mUh  ^reat  tafte  and  ^a«  a good  poet.  Numerous 
euracii  from  hh>  pleeea  are  given  by  ath-HiaAlibi  in  hu  Vaftnui.  but  the  date  of  his  death  ti  not  mentioned. 

(13)  The  life  of  Muhammad  Ibn  Togbj,  auniamed  al-lkhahld.  if  given  by  Ibn  Khallikln. 

(14)  Sec  page  900.  note  (7i«  of  thU  volume. 

(15)  Here  the  autograph  haa^^sr^.,  but  the  true  re.adiDg  it  reruinly^^ar^.  a»  in  the  printed  text. 

(16)  In  rendering  thU  pauMge,  I may  perhaps  have  misunderstood  the  original  Arabic. 

(17)  He  died  in  the  month  of  Safar,  A.  II.  902  (Doc  -Jan.  A.  D.  1001-2).—  (Ibn  al-Adlm.) 

(18)  For  tbe  hiatoryof  Saif  ad-Dawlat,  consult  the  extract  from  Ibn  ai-AdIm'i  Hiitory  of  Aleppo,  published 
by  profeasor  Preylag  under  the  title  of  5a/erld  »x  historid  Balebi.  Paris.  1819;  in  Arabic  and  Latin. 


AZ-ZAHIR  AL-ORAim. 

Abu  Hashim  Ali,  the  (Obaidile  or  Fatiinite)  sovereign  of  Egypt  and  surnamed 
az-Z^hir  li-lzaz  Din  illah  'the  auittrr  in  exalting  God’*  religion),  was  tlie  son  of  al- 
llakim  Ibn  al-Aziz  Ibn  al-Moizz  Ibn  al-Mansiir  Ibn  al-Kaim  I)>n  al-Mahdi  Obaid 
Allah.  We  have  already  noticed  some  of  the  princes  of  this  dynasty.  His  reign 
commcncwl  some  time  after  the  disap[>earancc  of  his  father,  which  event  occur- 
red on  the  27th  of  Shawwal,  A. II.  411  (February,  A.  D.  1021  , as  we  shall  state 
in  his  life.  The  people  expected  that  he  woidd  appear  again,  hut,  rm  tracing 
his  footsteps,  they  came  to  the  conviction  that  he  was  gone  for  ever.  On  the 
Day  of  Sacrifice  (the  iOth  of  Z A 'l-Ilijja  , in  the  same  year,  they  placed  his  son 
az-Zahir  on  the  throne.  The  cinpiit’  (of  the  Fatiinite*)  was  composed,  at  that 
time,  of  Egypt,  Ifrikiya,  and  Syria.  Salih  Ihn  Mirdiis  al-KilMii  (col./,  p.  lilir 
then  marched  against  Aleppo,  which  he  besieged  and  wrested  from  the  hands  of 
Murtada  ’d-Dawlat  Ihn  Ltilii  al-Jarrahi,  formerly  a slave  '(jhuidmj  of  Ahu  'I- 
Fadail  Ibn  Sharif  Ibn  Saif  ad-Dawlat  al-Hamdani  'vol.  II.  p.  3.20),  and  now 
governing  that  city  as  lieutenant  to  az-Zahir.  .\11  the  neighbouring  country  tlieii 
submitted  to  Ibn  Mirdas,  and  Hassau  Ihn  IVliifarrij  Ihn  Daghfal  al-Badawi  (chief 
of  the  Hedictn  Arabs  and)  lord  of  Ramla  (1),  having  conquered  the  givatcr  part 
of  Syria,  the  power  of  az-Zahir  was  humbled,  and  a numlier  of  events  succeeded, 
too  long  to  relate.  This  prince  took  for  vizir  Najih  ad-Dawlat  (optiimu  imperii 
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Aim  'l-Kasini  All  Ibn  Ahmad  al-Jarjarai,  him  whnsf-  aiiiis  had  been  cut  olT  at  ilic 
elbows  by  al-Hakim  in  the  montli  of  the  latter  Rabi,  A.  H.  'i04.  This  punish- 
ment was  inflicted  on  him  at  the  gate  of  Cairo  railed  Bab  al-Kasr  al-Rahri  (the 
Cattle  Gate  m the  road  to  the  river),  after  which  he  was  carried  home.  He  held, 
at  tliat  lime,  tlie  direction  of  one  of  the  government  ollices,  hut  being  discovered 
in  peculation,  he  incurred  the  punishment  just  mentioned.  In  the  year  'iO(i 
(A.  D.  1018-9),  he  was  appointed  director  of  the  pension-office  (Diudn  an-A'o/ii- 
kdt },  and,  in  A.  H.  418,  nominated  vizir  to  az-Zahir.  Previously  to  this,  he 
had  held  different  posts  under  government,  in  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt.  When 
raised  to  the  dignity  of  vizir,  he  authorised  the  kadi  Ahd  AImI  Allah  al-Kudai,ill  I 
author  of  the  book  called  at-Shihdb  (2),  to  write  his  aldma  (3).  It  consisted  of 
these  words : al-Hamdu  lillahi  Shakran  It  jVinuilih  (Priate  be  to  God  t'n  gratiUuIr 
for  hit  bounty).  Al-Jaijarai  affected  a rigid  purity  of  conduct,^  strict  integrity, 
and  an  extreme  precaution  in  avoiding  sin ; to  this  Jasus  al-Fiilk  (4)  alluded 
in  the  following  verses  : 

Fool  that  thou  art!  listen  and  make  answer  I leave  that  feiened  stupidity.  Dost  thou 
set  thyself  up  for  an  honest  man?  Well  1 let  us  suppose  thy  words  to  be  true,  and  tell 
us  if  it  was  for  honesty  and  piety  that  thy  arms  were  cut  off  at  the  elbows? 

Jarjardi  means  belonging  to  Jarjardyd,  a village  in  Irak. — .Az-ZMiir  was  horn  at 
Cairo,  on  Wednesday,  the  lOtli  of  Ramadan,  A.  II.  .39.5  (Jttnc,  A.  I).  1005); 
he  died  towards  the  end  of  Saturday  night,  the  15th  Shaahan,  A.  H.  427  r.lune, 

A.  D.  1036).  I was  told  that  he  breathed  his  last  in  the  Garden  of  the  Strand 
Buttdn  ad-Dakka:,  situated  in  al-Maks  (5)  at  a place  called  the  Strand  ad- 
Dakka). — Al-Jarjarai  died  on  the  7th  of  Ramadan,  A. H.  43G  (March,  .\.D.  1045(. 

He  held  the  vizirat  under  az-Zahir  and  al-Mustan.sir,  that  prince’s  son,  for  the 
sftacc  of  seventeen  years,  eight  months,  and  eighteen  days. 


^1)  S«e  vol.l.  page  452,  «ber«  hit  father's  oame  U iarorrerlly  wriu«it  Mufri). 

{1}  The  life  of  al-Kudlf  U given  in  thU  work. 

(3)  The  words  formiDg  the  aldma,  or  mark,  were  written  on  all  ofGcial  papers  to  validate  them  M Tunis, 
when  Ibn  Khaldhn  held  the  post  of  aldma  uriier,  the  Inscription  consUted  of  these  words:  al*lfamdu  lil- 
lahi wa  ’sA-«/boJiru  titlah  [Praiu  6*  to  God,  and  thanki  b*  to  Go<l].>-rAutobtugrapbj  of  Ibn  Khalddn.) 

(4)  Jithi  al'Fulk  signlilea  tAe  tTplorer  of  the  tphere.  It  is  rertainlv  a surname,  but  i have  not  been  abir 
to  dbeover  any  information  respecting  the  person  who  bore  it. 

(5)  Malts  was  a village  near  Cairo.  See  De  Secy's  CAreslomalAie,  lom.  T.  p.  171. 
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ALI  IBN  MUNKID. 

Abu  'l-Iiasan  Ali  Ibn  Mukallad  Ibn  Nasr  Ibn  Munkid  aUKinani,  surnatned 
Sadid  al-Midk  bene  direrlus  in  imperiuj  and  lord  of  the  caaile  of  Shaizar,  was  a 
brave,  entcrjirisiiif;,  resolute,  ami  {jenerous  prince.  He  was  the  first  of  the 
Munkid  family  w'bo  established  his  authority  in  that  castle,  having  obtained 
|H>ssessiiiu  of  it  in  the  following  manner : IIap|>ening  to  dwell  for  some  time  at 
the  bridge  {aficru'ards'  called  Jisr  liani  Munkid  (bridge  of  the  Mwtkul  famUg}, 
in  the  neighbourboiKl  of  tlie  castle,  which  was  then  in  the  hands  of  the 
Greeks,  he  conceived  ho|)cs  of  getting  it  into  his  power,  and,  having  laid  siege 
to  it,  the  garrison  surrendered  on  condition  of  receiving  quarter.  This  occurred 
ill  the  mouth  of  Kajab,  A.  II.  474  (Uee.-Jan.  A.  I).  1081-7).  It  continued  in 
his  [Hisscssion  and  in  that  of  his  descendants  till  overturned  by  the  earthquake 
of  A. II.  552  (A.D.  1 1.57  , when  all  the  memliers  of  the  family, and  other  persons 
iH-sides,  perished  in  the  ruins.  It  remained  uninhabited  till  the  end  of  the  year, 
when  it  was  occupied  by  Niir  ad-diu  Mahmdd  Ibn  Zinki,  the  sovereign  of  Syria. 
Balia  .id-din  Ibn  Shaddnd  states,  in  his  life  of  Salilh  ad-<lin  (1),  that  on  the  18th 
of  Shawwal,  .A. 11.  505  (July,  A.  D.  1 170),  Alep|io  and  many  other  cities  suffered 
severely  from  an  earthquake,  but  the  reader  must  not  supjKise  that  this  is  a mis- 
take, for  these  were  really  two  different  events ; the  first  is  noticed  jtwreover) 
by  Ibn  al-Jauzi  in  his  Shiiidr  al-Ok&d  and  by  oUier  historians.  This  Sadid  al- 
Miilk  possessed  such  great  influence  that  his  favour  was  universally  courted, 
and  many  of  his  descendants  acquired  renown  as  brave  chieftains,  generous 
jiatrons,  and  accomplished  scholars.  His  ow'ii  praises  were  celebrated  by  Ibn 
al-Khaiyat  («c«  vol.  /.  p.  128),  al-Khafaji  (2),  and  other  poets.  He  composed 
some  gixid  verses  himself,  such,  for  instance,  as  those  which  he  pronounced  on 
having  licaten  one  of  his  young  slaves  in  a fit  of  anger ; 

I used  him  harshly;  but  had  my  heart  been  master  of  my  hands,  it  would  have  chained 
them  to  my  neck.  When  I punished  him,  my  anger  was  assumed;  how  great  the  dis- 
tance between  the  depth  of  affection  and  the  height  of  passion  (3). 

He  was  particularly  noted  for  quickness  of  penetration,  of  which  the  following 
anecdote  is  related  as  an  example  ; Before  he  had  obtained  possession  of  Shaizar, 
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he  made  frequent  visits  to  Alep|K>,  which  was  tlien  under  the  rule  of  Taj  al-  Slu 
Muluk  Mahmud  Ihn  Salih  Ibn  Mirdas.  An  occurrence  which  excited  his  appre- 
henaiona  obliged  him  to  leave  tliat  city  and  proceed  to  Tripolis  (in  Syria},  when- 
the  governor,  Jalal  al-Mulk  Ihn  Ammar  (4^,  lodged  him  in  his  palace.  Mahmud 
Ihn  Salih  then  directed  his  secretary  Abu  Nasr  Muhammad  Ihn  al-Husain  Ihii 
Ali  an-Nahh5s,  a native  of  Aleppo,  to  write  to  Sadid  al-Mulk  a kind  and  flat- 
tering letter,  inviting  him  to  return.  The  secretary, who  was  a friend  to  Sadid 
al-Mulk,  perceived  that  his  master  had  some  ill  design  ; so,  on  writing  out  the 
letter  as  he  was  ordered,  and  finishing  it  with  the  usual  formula,  in  , ^,1  ihil 
Allah  {if  God  to  pleatelhj,  he  traced  over  the  letter  n of  in  the  sign  of  dttpli- 
eation  with  the  mark  indicating  the  vowel  o (thus,  ^,1  i»na\  On  receivitig 
the  letter,  Sadid  al-Mulk  presented  it  to  Ibn  Amtnar,  who  was  then  sitting 
with  some  particular  friends,  and  they  all  admired  the  elegance  of  its  style 
and  remarked  the  extreme  desire  which  Mahmiid  manifested  of  enjoying  his 
society.  Sadid  al-Mulk  here  oliserved  that  he  saw  more  in  the  letter  than 
they  did,  and  then  wrote  an  appropriate  answer  to  the  secretary.  In  this  re])lt 
one  of  the  phrases  was:  / (Ul  and),  your  humble  tervant,  vho  am  yratefiil 
for  ymw  kindneu;  but  under  the  first  letter  he  pitt  the  mark  indicating  the 
vowel  i,  and  over  the  second  the  sign  of  duplication  thus,  Ol  irwd).  4' hen 
Mahmud  received  it,  the  secretary  rcmarkcil  with  pleasure  this  peculiarity, 
and  said  to  those  with  whom  he  was  intimate  : “I  knew  that  what  1 wrote  would 
“ not  escape  Sadid  al-Mulk’s  attention,  and  he  has  answered  in  a way  that  quiets 
“ my  uneasiness.”  By  the  word  iima  the  secretary  intended  to  remind  his  friend 
of  this  passage  of  the  Koran  : Jiinn'I-Mald  YdtamirAna.  etc.  {verily, the  great  men 
are  deliberating  concerning  thee,  to  put  thee  to  death)  (5);  and  by  the  woni  imid, 
Sadid  al-Mulk  meant  to  answer : Imid  Ian  nadkhulahu  abadan,  etc.  (ice  tnll  never 
enter  therein  tchiitt  they  tlay  in  it)  (6).  This  was  ever  afterwards  considereil  as  a 
striking  example  of  his  sharpness  and  sagacity,  and  the  anecdote  is  told  in  thesi- 
very  terms  by  Os.ima  (vol-  /.  p.  177',  in  the  collection  of  notes  addressctl  hv 
him  to  ar-Bashid  Ibn  az-Zul>air  (vol.  I.  p.  143},  and  inserted  in  the  life  of  Ibn 
an-Nahhas  (the  tecretary  above  mentioned).  Sadid  al-Mulk  Ibn  Munkid  died  A.H. 

47.5  (A.  D.  10S2-.3;.  We  have  already  spoken  of  his  grandson  Os4ma,  and  shall 
notice  his  father  in  the  letter  3f. — The  kdtib  Imad  ad-din  al  ls[iahani  mentions 
them  all  with  high  commendation  in  his  Khartda,  and  in  his  hltdb  at-Sail  ira 's- 
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Zait,  lie  s|ieaks  of  a pen>on  who  was  crushed  to  death  under  the  ruins  of  the 
castle  of  Shaizar,  when  it  was  overturned  by  an  earthquake  on  Monday,  tlie 
third  of  Rajah,  A.  H.  552  Aiifpist,  A.  D.  H57.)  {This  confirm  the  date  pre- 
cimuly  ijiven.) 


(I)  Sef  Srhullto'i  t'Ua  et  ret  ge$l<r  Sala  lini,  p.36.  HU  edition  of  BnU  nd-dln'i  ten  doee  not  jive  the 
<l«jr  of  the  inoQth. 

H)  See  Tol.  11.  pages  178.  179.  note  (7j. 

<3)  In  thii  Terse  we  must  read  for  fjAj 

(4)  See  vol.l.  page  614,  note  (1). 

;9)  Koran,  turai  S8.  terse  19. 

.!6)  Koran,  surat  6.  terse  27. 


AS-SULAIHI. 

Abu  'l-Hasan  Ali  ihn  Muhammad  Ibn  Ali  as-Sulaihi,  the  chief  of  the  revolt 
ill  Yemen,  was  the  son  of  a kadi  in  that  province,  who  professed  the  Sunnite 
doctrine  and  exercised  the  greatest  influence  over  his  own  family  and  all  the 
persons  under  his  jurisdiction.  This  kadi’s  favour  was  assiduously  courted  by 
the  (Fatimitc)  missionary  Aamir  Ibn  Abd  Allah  az*Zawwahi  (1),  who  fre- 
qucntlv  rode  to  visit  him  on  account  of  his  power,  virtue,  and  learning,  and  at 
leitiph  succeeded  in  gaining  the  confidence  of  the  son,  who  had  not  as  yet  reached 
I he  age  of  puberty,  but  whose  looks  announced  him  to  [tossess  a spirit  of  a supe- 
|H*rior  order.  It  is  even  said  that  the  missionary  had  found  the  description  of 
Ahii  'l-llasan  .4/i)  as-Sulaihi’s  person  in  a book  called  Kitdb  as~Suar,  which  was 
one  of  the  treasures  transmitted  down  from  ancient  times  (2).  He  showed  to 
I he  Itoy  that  passage  of  it  wherein  were  indicated  the  events  of  his  future  life 
,iiid  the  illustrious  rank  which  he  was  destined  to  obtain;  but  this  communica- 
tion was  a secret,  of  which  the  father  and  the  family  had  no  suspicion.  Aamir 
died  stKiit  after,  leaving  as-Sulaihi  the  depository  of  his  books  and  of  his  know- 
ledge. Ali  (u-Sulaihrs]  mind  i-eceived  a deep  impression  from  the  words  of  the 
missionarv,  and  having  devoted  himself  to  study,  he  mastered,  by  the  acuteness  of 
bis  intellect  (3),  and  even  before  the  age  of  puberty,  those  sciences  which,  joined 
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to  llif  propitious  aid  of  fortune,  raised  him  to  the  summit  of  his  utmost  1io|M’s. 

It  was  thus  that  he  became  a learned  doctor  in  the  system  of  jurispmdciici- 
which  regtilalcd  the  Imamitc  (Fatimite)  empire,  and  that  he  obtained  a deep 
insight  into  the  science  of  allegorical  interpretation  as  applied  to  the  Koran 
(liiirtl  >.  He  then  passetl  fifteen  years  as  a guide  to  the  pilgrims  on  the  road 
which  passes  through  as-Sarat  • '*,  and  Taif;  during  this  peri<id,  he  often 
heard  persons  sav  to  him:  “We  have  been  told  that  thou  art  to  |x>ssess  all 
“ Yemen  and  become  a man  of  note;”  but  these  observations  he  leceivcil  wilhol.' 
dislike,  and  allhongli  a prediction  to  this  effect  bad  spread  abroad  and  was  con- 
tinually rc|M‘ated  by  men  of  all  ranks,  he  always  (mnli-a<lictcd  those  who  s|Mike  to 
him  on  the  subject.  At  length,  in  the  year  429  (A.  U.  1037-8;,  he  commenced 
his  revolt  by  occupying  the  summit  of  Mashar  (5),  one  of  the  highest  moiinlains 
in  Yemen;  having  then  with  liim  si.\Ly  men,  all  of  |Miwerlnl  families  and 
possessing  numerous  connexions,  whom  he  had  bound  by  oath,  at  the  fair  i>f 
Mctra,  in  A. 11.  428,  to  die  in  defence  of  his  cause.  This  mountain  was  crowned 
by  a loflv  pinnacle  of  difficult  access,  on  which  no  edifice  had  ever  hei-n 
elected;  he  took  possession  of  it  by  night,  and  Iwfore  noon,  the  iie.xt  day,  he 
found  himself  surniunded  and  bliwkaded  by  twenty  thousand  swordsmen,  all 
reviling  him  in  the  grossest  terms  and  railing  at  his  folly.  They  then  olfered 
him  the  alternative  of  coming  down  or  In-ing  starved  to  death  with  his  eoni|>a- 
nions;  but  he  ivplied  that,  in  acting  as  he  had  done,  his  only  motive  was  to  pro- 
tect his  own  friends  and  themselves  fiom  danger,  as  he  apprehended  that  some 
<ither  person  would  cK’cupy  a (losition  so  advantageous.  “ Theiefoi-e,”  said  he, 

“ if  you  allow  me,  I shall  guard  it ; but  if  not,  I shall  go  down  to  you.”  The.se 
wonis  inducetl  them  to  retire,  and  before  a month  was  elapsed,  he  had  built  a 
.strong  hold  upon  the  mountain  and  strengthened  it  with  fortifications.  From 
that  time  his  [xiwer  gradually  increased,  and  his  efforts  W'crc  employed  in  gaining 
|>arlisans  for  al-.YIustaiuir,  the  sovereign  of  Fifjypt.  He  was  obligi'tl,  however, 
to  keep  these  pweetliiiijs  a .secret,  through  dread  of  N'aj.ih,  the  loitl  of  (the  pro- 
einee  of  Tihaina,  whose  favour  he  was  obliged  to  cultivate,  and  whose  power  he 
appeared  to  acknowlerige,  though  secivtiy  plotting  bis  death.  In  this  project  hi- 
at  length  succeeded,  having  made  him  a present  of  a h.indsome  female  slave,  by 
whom  he  was  poisoned  at  al-K.idra  (0^,  in  A.  II.  4.V2  (.Y.  U.  lOfiO-f  The  fol- 
lowing year,  he  wrote  to  al-Mustansir  for  |M'rinission  to  assert  openly  the  Ftt- 
voi..  II.  4Y 
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litnilr)  rUims,  and,  havinf;  nhlained  tliat  prince’s  consent,  he  crossed  and  recrossed 
the  province,  laking  castles  and  subduing  the  open  country.  Before  the  expira* 
lion  of  A.  H.  455,  he  was  master  of  all  Yemen,  hill  and  dale,  land  and  sea.  An 
occurrence  of  this  nature  had  never  been  witnesse*!  before,  either  in  tlie  times 
which  preceded  Islaniism  nr  in  those  which  followed;  and  I'as  an  aample  of  hit 
(jood  fortune,  it  may  be  related)  that,  one  day,  when  pi'eaching  from  the  pulpit  at 
al-Janad  '7_  , he  said  that,  on  the  same  day  (of  the  next  year;,  he  should  preach 
from  the  pulpit  in  Aden;  a city  of  which  he  had  not  yet  obtained  |>osBe$sion.  A 
person  who  was  present  at  the  sermon  and  heard  these  words,  exclaimed  in  de- 
rision ; “ O most  adorable!  most  holy  (8)  !”  As-Sulaihi  oidcrcd  the  man  to  be 
taken  into  custody,  and  on  that  day  'of  the  next  year),  he  preached  at  Aden. 
The  same  man  was  again  present ; and  now,  after  most  extravagant  professions 
of  admiration,  he  took  the  covenant  and  joined  the  sect.  From  the  year  455 
;'A.  D.  lOGd)  bis  head-quarters  were  established  at  Sanaa,  where  he  caused  a 
niiml)er  of  (talaces  to  l>e  em-led.  In  hit  next  expediliont  : he  took  with  him  the 
princes  whom  he  had  dethroned  and  lodged  them  near  his  own  person,  after 
having  confided  the  command  of  their  fortresses  to  other  hands.  Having  sworn 
that  no  person  should  receive  from  him  the  government  of  Tihama  without  pre- 
viously weighing  out  one  hundred  thousand  pieces  of  gold,  that  sum  was  paid 
down  to  him  by  his  own  wife  Asma,  in  the  name  of  her  brother  Asaad  Ibn 
Shibab.  “ \4  hcie  didst  thou  get  this,  mistress?"  said  he.  “ From  God,”  she 
replied  ; “ /le  bettowelh  on  him  irkom  he  chooteth,  and  uitboiU  taking  reckoning  (9)." 
Perceiving  that  the  sum  came  from  his  own  treasury,  he  smiled,  and  look  it, 
saying  : “ Here  is  our  tnoney  rettored  unto  ut ; and  ice  will  provide  food  for  our 
"family  and  lake  care  of  our  frrolAcr  ( 1 0).”  In  the  year  47.1  I'A.  D.  1080-1) 
as-Sulaihi  resolved  to  make  the  pilgrimage,  and  taking  with  him  his  wife 
Asma,  the  daughter  of  Shihah,  and  those  princes  who,  he  apprehended,  might 
I'cvolt  against  him,  he  appointed  al-Malik  al-Mukarram  the  motl  honorable 
prince)  Ahmad,  the  son  whom  he  had  bv  her,  to  rule  as  bis  lieutenant.  He 
then  set  out  with  two  thousand  horsemen,  of  whom  one  hundred  and  sixty 
were  members  of  the  Siilaih  family;  and,  on  arriving  at  al-Mahjam  (1 1 ',  he 
hailed  outside  the  town,  at  a farm  called  0mm  ad-Duhaim,  or  Bir  0mm 
M4l)ad,  and  encainjied  with  his  troops  around  him  and  the  captive)  princes 
near  him.  Suddenly  the  alarm  was  given  that  as-Sulaihi  was  murdered,  and 
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the  people  of  hig  escort  hurried  in  trepidation  to  verify  the  fact.  He  had 
fallen  by  the  hand  of  Said  al-Ahwal  t tke  tqumter)^  son  to  the  Najah  who 
had  l>cen  poisoned  by  the  slave-girl.  Said  had  remained  in  concealment  at 
Zahid,  but  then  went  to  his  brollier  Jaiyish  at  Uahlak,  and  informed  him  Ki4 
of  as^ulaihi's  de|)artiire  for  Mekka  : “Come,”  said  he,  “and  let  us  stop  him 
“ on  the  way  and  slay  him.”  Jaiyash  immediately  proceeded  to  Zahid  and 
set  out  from  that  city  with  his  hiothcr  and  seventy  followers  on  foot  and  without 
arms,  having  no  other  weapons  than  palm-sticks,  each  of  which  was  headed 
with  an  iron  spike  (12;.  They  avoided  the  main  road  and  took  that  which  fol- 
lows the  sea-shore;  their  distance  from  al-Majham  l>eing  then  as  much  as  an 
active  man  could  accomplish  in  three  davs.  Information  of  their  departure  wa.s 
hrought  to  as-Sulaihi,  and  he  immediately  sent  against  them  live  thousand  Ahvs- 
sinian  spearmen  who  accompanied  him  on  foul.  This  troop,  however,  mistook 
the  way,  and  Said  with  his  companions  came  up  to  the  hounds  of  the  camp. 

As  they  had  sullcred  from  fatigue  and  want  of  provisions  (»o  as  lo  be  hardly  recog- 
nisedthey  wei-e  supposed  to  l)e  some  of  the  slaves  who  accompanied  tlie  army, 
hut  Alxl  Allah,  the  hrolhcr  of  as-Sulaihi,  perceived  who  they  were,  and  cried 
out  to  him  : “ To  horse,  my  lord!  hy  Allali ! here  comes  that  squinting  rascal, 

“ Said  the  son  of  ISajah  !”  Saying  this,  he  mounted  his  own  horse,  hut  as- 
Sulaihi  merely  ol>served  that  he  was  not  to  die  till  he  arrived  at  ad-Duhaim  and 
the  W'ell  (Sir)  of  Omni  Mal>ad ; thinking  that  Omm  Mahad  lo  he  the  female 
at  whose  lent  the  blessed  Prophet  had  stopped  when  retiring  from  Mecca  to 
Medina.  On  hearing  his  words,  one  of  those  who  accompanied  him  said:  “ De- 
“ fend  then  thy  life!  for,  hy  Allah!  this  is  ad-Uuhaim  and  here  is  the  Well  of 
“ Omni  .Mahad.”  When  as-Sulaihi  heard  these  words,  he  remained  thunder- 
struck, and  losing  all  hopes  of  esca|ie,  he  nrined  with  affright.  His  lie:id  was 
cut  olT  on  the  s|K>t  with  his  own  swoid,  and  his  brother  was  slain  also,  with  all 
the  other  |iersuns  of  his  familv.  This  occurred  on  the  12th  of  Zu  'l-Kaada, 

A.  H.  473  (April,  A.  D.  1081).  Said  then  sent  to  the  five  thousand  men 
who  had  been  dispatched  against  him  hy  as-Sulaihi,  and  informed  them  tliat 
their  master  was  dead,  hut  that  he  was  one  of  themselves,  and  had  only  avenged 
his  father’s  death.  They  immediately  came  up  and  placed  themselves  under 
his  orders;  with  their  assistance  he  altacketl  the  tnmps  of  us-Sulaihi,  and 
having  slain  some  and  made  others  prisonei-s,  he  pul  them  to  rout  and 
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pilla;;i‘(l  (heir  ramp.  Aii-Sulaihi’s  head  was  then  stuck  on  the  lop  of  his  own 
slate-iinihivlla,  and  this  verse  of  the  Koran  was  chanted  aloud:  Say,  0 God  I the 
pmumor  of  the  kingdom!  thou  givest  the  kingdom  unto  irhom  thou  ink;  aad  Ihoii 
tnkett  atroy  the  kingdom  from  whom  thou  icilt.  Thou  e-xalleil  whom  thou  wilt,  and 
than  humblest  whom  thou  will.  In  thy  hand  is  good,  for  thou  art  almighty  (I -i). 
Said  then  returned  to  Zahid,  and  obtained  as  a spoil  the  empire,  of  which  the 
|jossc5sion  had  In-en  so  fatal  to  his  father.  He  entered  the  city  on  Uic  1 Gth  of 
Zu  'l-Kaada,  the  same  year,  and,  having  estahlishcd  his  authority  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Tihama,  he  continued  to  rule  till  II.  481  (A.  1).  1088-0),  when  he 
lost  his  life  in  a conspiracy  which  had  lax-n  got  up  hv  al-IIiirra,  the  widow  of 
one  of  the  Sulaihites;  but  the  relation  of  this  event  would  lead  us  loo  far.— 
\\  hen  as-Sulaihi's  head  was  stuck  on  the  lop  of  his  umbrella,  the  following 
lines  were  composed  on  the  subject  hv  the  kadi  al-Olhm.ani  : 

III  the  niorninf;,  that  umbrella  was  borne  over  him;  but  in  the  cveninK,  it  sliadcil  a 
noble  prince  whose  triumph  it  thus  announecil.  If  as-Sulaihi's  visafte  was  hateful  un- 
der it,  his  head  was  a pleasin;;  object  on  it.  Black  serpents  attacked  the  lions  nf  as- 
Shara  (ikj ; woe  to  the  lions  from  the  blacks  I 

.As-Sulaihi  himself  composed  some  gocxl  verses,  such  as  these : 

I marriwi  our  bri{jht  swords  to  their  yellow-hafled  spears;  but.  instead  of  sweetmeats 
scattered  to  the  guests,  we  scattered  their  heads  around.  Tis  thus  with  glory;  none 
espouse  it  but  at  tbe  cost  nf  many  lives. 

The  following  verses  also  are  given  as  his  by  Imiid  ad-din,  in  the  kbarida ; 
hut  some  say  that  they  were  merely  put  in  his  mouth  by  some  other  person  who 
was  the  ival  author  : 

More  delightful  to  him  than  the  striking  of  the  lyre  is  the  cry,  before  battle,  of : 
did  “ Page  I bridle  and  saddle  the  steeds.”  I gallop  them  in  the  distant  lands  nf  Iladra- 
maut.  and  their  siioiling  is  heard  from  Irik  to  Manbaj  (15). 

1 do  not  know  whence  the  surname  of  5u{ai/it  is  derived,  but  it  seems  to  come, 
in  this  case  as  in  others,  from  Sulaih,  tlie  proper  name  of  a man.  As  for  the 
places  mentioned  in  this  article,  they  are  all  in  Yemen,  and  I wrote  their  names 
as  1 found  them  written,  but  had  no  means  of  verifying  their  orthography.  The 
greater  part  of  this  notice  is  taken  from  the  Ili-story  of  Yemen  by  Omara  tal- 
Yamani,  a |x>et  whose  life  shall  be  given  in  this  work. 
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f|)  Ai-Zavdhi  **  name  U wrUtrn  in  the  lulograpb,  ineani  Mine  o/* ai-ZairdAt,  a lu«ti 

in  Yemen. 

(2)  In  the  account  given  by  Ibn  Kbaldhn  of  the  Sulaih  dynasty,  MS.  No.  2402  C,  fol.  08,  he  drsigtiaU'»  thip 
book  as  the  Jo/V  (see  page  184  of  this  volumei.  Ha|ji  Khalifa  has  the  following  unintelligible  nollce  on  the 
5uar  in  his  Bibliographical  Dictionary:  **Eitdb  a$-^uar  (hook  of  fiffvrot) : Whether  it  ever  eiisled  or  not ; three 
**  discourses  by  Aristotle;  and  the  first  of  the  philosophers  who  ctplortd  the  mysteries  of  the  Sttar 
*'  was  Afriitn  'aho  composed  a book  on  the  seven  fgwu  and  Uteir  myiteries.  and  the  furty-eiKhi 

**  figtfTfi  containing  one  thousand  and  twelve  of  the  fiied  stars.** 

!3)  Read  in  the  Arabic  test. 

(4)  It  appears  from  the  Jlfordald  that  this  place  was  on  the  road  from  Sanka  to  T4if.  and  siiuatevl  betwe«-ii 
Tihkroa  and  Najd. 

This  place  is  noticed  by  Ibn  Kbalddn ; be  says  in  geographical  notes  on  the  province  of  Yemen,  MS.  .No. 
**  2402  C,  fot.  103  oerto/  **  Harrdz  is  a territory  in  the  country  of  the  HamdAn  (frlAe);  it  Is  also  ilir 
**  rtame  of  a tribe,  oi»e  of  the  branches  of  which  produeed  as>Sulaihi.  The  fortress  of  HasAr,  where  hr  madr 
**  bis  first  appearaiKe,  is  situated  in  the  territory  of  HarrAs."  jffttrras,  as  Niebuhr  writes  the  name,  is  plaml 
on  his  map  of  Yemen  in  laU  10*5'  N.— In  Ibn  KballikAn’s  autograph,  Jfosdr  is  written  thus  but  ihr 

author  of  the  Hardiid  writes  (masAdr),  as  in  the  printed  test. 

(6)  AUKadrA  lav  at  about  fifty  miles  south-west  of  SanAa,  on  the  river  SbebAm.  This  streams  falls  into  the 
Red  Seo  at  a short  distance  to  the  north  of  liudaida. 

(7l  ANanad  lies  at  about  ten  miles  E.  of  Taaa  (or  7»as}.  It  is  marked  on  the  maps  of  Niebuhr  and  Hrrg- 
haus,  and  is  described  by  AbCi  ’l  EedA  in  bis  (Geography. 

(8^  These  epithets  are  given  to  (>od  alone. 

(9’  Koran,  surat  2,  verse  208. 

(10)  Koran,  surat  12,  verse  63 

t.11)  Compare  what  follows  with  the  relation  of  the  same  occurrences,  given  in  vol.  1.  page  360. 

(12)  **  The  rich  have  their  slkks  headed  w ilh  silver ; others  fis  iron  spikes  to  them ; and  thus  make  n fumti- 
**  dable  weapon,  which  the  Arabs  handle  with  great  dexterity/'— Burckhardt's  TVaoels  m Arabia,  vol.  M. 
page  243. 

(19]  Koran,  surat  3,  verse  29.  I give  the  entire  verse,  as  Ibn  KhallikAn  merely  mentions  the  first  worth  of 
it,  with  an  etc. 

(14)  The  ferodty  of  the  ItoiM  which  haunted  as-Sbara  is  frequently  alluded  to  in  Arabic  poetry.  Accordiii^r 
to  the  Jtfdrdsld,  the  mountain  of  as-Shara  is  situated  In  the  province  of  TibAma. 

(15)  Here  the  autograph  has  uot  Manbaj  is  situated  on  tbe  Kuphrales.  to  the  ca*i  of 

Aleppo. 
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AL-AADIL  IBN  AS6ALLAR. 

Aliii  'I-Hasan  Ali  llm  as-Sallar,  sumamed  al-AIalik  al-Akdil  Saif  ad-din  (Ihf 
jiisl  prince,  the  tword  of  religinir,  and  generally  known  as  Ibn  as-Sallar,  was  vizii- 
in  az-Zafir,  the  Ohaiditc  (Fatimite)  sovereign  of  Egypt.  1 Itave  found  stated  else- 
where that  his  name  was  Abu  Mansur  Ali  ibn  Ishak ; and  I have  read,  in  a 
history  of  Elgypi,  that  he  was  of  Kurdish  origin  and  Itelonged  to  the  tribe  of 
Zarzari(l).  Ihtving  been  brought  up  in  the  Castle  of  Cairo,  he  successively 
occupied  dinerent  posts  under  government,  iu  Upper  Egypt  and  elsewhere, 
till  he  finally  ht'caine  vizir  to  az-Zafir,  in  the  month  of  Rajah,  A.  H.  .'>4.1 
(iNovcmlicr-Dcccmhcr,  .A.  U.  1148.)  I have  since  found,  in  another  work, 
that  Az-Zallr,  in  the  commencement  of  his  reign,  chose  for  vizir  Najm  ad-diii 
star  o/' re%ion)  Abu ‘l-Fath  Salim  Ihn  Muhammad  Ibn  Masai  (2_  , one  of 
the  great  emirs  of  the  empire ; hut  he,  lieing  vanquished  by  al-Aadil  ihn  as- 
Sallar,  crosscti  over  to  Jiza  on  the  eve  of  Tuesday,  the  14th  of  Ramadan,  A.  H. 
■>44  i'January,  A.  D.  1 150;,  on  learning  that  his  adversaiT  was  advancing  from 
Alexandria,  of  which  he  was  governor,  with  the  intention  of  obtaining  the 
vizirship.  Ihn  as-Sallar  entcied  Cairo  on  the  15th  of  the  same  month,  and 
having  taken  the  direction  of  the  state  into  his  own  hands,  he  received  the 
titles  of  al-Addll  (the  ju*f  and  Amir  al-Juydsh  (cornttMtider  of  the  troopt).  Ibn 
Masai  then  collected  a body  of  Maghrihins  and  other  soldiers,  but  was  defeated 
at  a place  to  tlie  south  (of  Cairo),  called  Dilas  (3),  by  the  troops  which  al-Aadil 
sent  agaitist  him.  His  head  was  cut  olT  and  brought  into  Cairo  on  the  point 
of  a lance,  on  Thursday,  the  Q3rd  of  Zii  '1-Kaada  ' March'),  in  the  same  year. 
Al-Aadil  then  remained  in  authority  till  he  lost  his  life. — This  account  seems 
more  correct  than  the  foregoing. — Ihn  Masai  was  a native  of  Lukk,  a village 
near  Ilarka,  and  in  its  dependencies.  He  and  his  father  were  horse-hreakei's 
and  falconers,  and  it  was  by  means  of  this  profession  that  they  obtained  their 
advancement.  Ihn  Masai  held  the  place  of  vizir  alxnit  fifty  days. — Ihn  as-Sallar 
was  acute,  courageous,  and  always  inclined  to  favour  men  of  talent  and  virtue. 
He  erected  a numlier  of  mosques  at  Cairo,  and  I saw  one  outside  Billiais  which 
hears  his  name.  He  ojienly  professed  the  Siimiite  doctrines,  in  which  he  fol- 
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lowed  the  sect  of  as-Shafi.  When  al-Aadil  was  nominated  governor  of  Alex- 
andria, some  time  after  the  arrival  of  al-Hdfii  as^ilaG  (val.  I.  p.  8C;  in  tiiai 
city,  he  treated  the  kartied  doctor  witli  marked  attention  and  honour.  A 
college  was  Uien  built  by  his  orders,  and  the  professorship  tlicrcin  entrusted 
to  as-SilaG,  by  whose  name  it  is  still  known.  No  other  ShaGte  college  but 
that  existed  at  Alexandria.  These  laudable  |ioints  of  character  were  unfor- 
tunately blemished  by  a violent  spirit  of  injustice  and  cruelty ; lie  punished 
severely  the  very  slightest  faults,  and  his  tyranny  may  be  conceived  from  the 
following  relation : Previously  to  his  appointment  as  vizir,  being  then  in  the 
army,  he  went  one  day  to  al-MuwalTak  Abd  'l-Karam  Ibn  Mdsdiii,  a native 
of  Tiunis,  who  was  at  that  time  secretary  of  war,  and  represented  to  him 
that,  having  been  obliged  to  defray  some  extraordinary  expenses  which  he 
had  incurred  during  his  administration  in  the  province  of  al-Gharbiya,  he 
was  now  oppressed  with  debt.  To  this  complaint  and  tlic  long  representa- 
tions which  he  made,  Abd  'l-Karam  merely  replied  : “Uy  Allah  ! thy  discourse  itili 
“ entci-cth  not  my  ear.  ’ This  answer  Ibn  as-Sallar  never  forgave,  and  when 
elevated  to  the  rank  of  vizir,  h(!  ordei'ed  strict  search  to  be  made  for  him. 

Abd  '1-Karani’s  apprehensions  being  thus  awakened;  he  remained  in  conceal- 
ment for  some  time;  but  the  vizir  liaving  caustxl  a public  proclamation  to 
Ih!  made  for  his  discovery,  and  thi-eatening  with  death  whoever  might  harbour 
him,  he  was  expelled  from  the  house  where  he  had  retired  by  the  master  of  llw 
dwelling,  and  he  went  forth  dressed  as  a female,  in  a cloak  and  boots.  Being 
soon  recognized,  he  was  arrested  and  taken  before  al-Aadil,  wlio  ordered  a 
board  and  a long  nail  to  be  brought  in.  The  prisoner  was  tlicn  placed  on  his 
side  with  the  board  under  his  ear,  and  the  nail  was  liaramcred  into  tlie  other. 

.At  every  cry  the  victim  uttered,  al-Aadil  exclaimed:  “Doth  my  discourse  yet 
“ enter  thy  ear  or  not  ?”  The  nail  being  at  length  driven  out  through  the  other 
ear,  and  into  tlic  lioard,  it  was  riveted  by  bending  the  end.  Some  say  that  the 
body  was  tlien  cut  in  halves  by  his  directions  (4  . (In  the  year  50.1)  fiiillara 
the  wife  of  Abu  'l-Futuh,  tlie  son  of  Yahya,  tlie  son  of  Tamim,  the  son  of  al- 
Moizz  Ibn  fiadis  ;'5),  arrived  in  Egypt  with  her  sou  Abu  'l-Fadl  Abbas  Ibn  Abi 
'l-Futuh,who  was  tlien  a cliild;  aud  al-Aadil  having  married  her  at  a later  period, 
she  dwelt  with  him  for  some  time.  Abbas  had  afterwards  a son  named  Nasr,  who 
was  brought  up  with  his  grandmother  in  the  |iakice  of  al-Aadil,  and  was  treatfxl 
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l>v  ihf  latter  witli  the  utmost  kindness  and  alTeetion.  At  a later  period,  Abhas 
was  sent  by  al-Aadil  to  Syria,  that  be  might  serve  in  tlie  holy  war  (agaimt  Ihf 
I'rimki , and  he  was  aceompanied  by  Osman  Ibn  Munkid,  the  emir  whose  life 
has  been  given  fvol.  I.  p.  177).  On  arriving  at  Rilbais  to  take  the  command 
of  the  armv  which  was  to  march  with  him,  the  prince  began  to  converse 
with  Osama  about  the  delightful  climate  of  Egypt  and  the  beauty  of  the 
country  which  he  was  on  the  point  of  leaving,  and  that,  for  the  sole  purj)ose 
of  encountering  foes  and  suffering  the  hardship  of  a military  life.  On  this, 
Os.ima  suggested  to  him  (it  is  said  ; that  he  might  avoid  all  those  incon- 
veniences bv  killing  al-Aadil  and  taking  the  ollice  of  vizir  on  himself.  It  was 
then  setthsl  between  them  that  his  son  Nasr  should  do  the  deed  when  al-Aadil 
was  sleeping,  for  he  dwelt  with  him  and  would  not  refuse  to  execute  his  father’s 
orders.  The  result  was,  that  >'asr  murtlered  him  in  his  bed,  on  Thursday,  the 
liili  of  IMuhurram,  A.  H.  548  April,  A.  D.  II  5.1),  in  the  palace  of  the  viziral  at 
Oairo.  To  relate  the  particulars  of  this  event  would  be  too  long.  Some  sav 
that  al-Aadil  was  killed  on  Satuixlay,  the  1 1 ih  of  Muharram,  of  that  year. — Sallai 
the  father  of  al-.Aiidil,  was  in  the  service  of  Sokman  Ihn  Ortuk,  the  lord  of  .lerii- 
salem  (fi),  when  he  was  deprived  of  that  city  by  al-Afdal  Amir  al-Jiiydsh,  as  has 
lieen  already  mcnlioned  vol.  I.  p.  160).  Al-.\fdal  having  found  there  a troop 
of  Sokman’s  soldiers,  took  them  into  his  own  service,  and  Sallar,  who  was  one 
of  the  niimlM-r,  having  been  attached  to  the  jterson  of  his  new  master,  mounted 
gradually  into  favour,  and  received  from  him  the  title  of  Saif  ad-I>awlat  (jirord 
Ilf  Ihf  empire  . Ilis  son  al-.Aadil  experienced  also  al-Afdal's  kindness,  as  he  was 
placevi  by  him  among  the  hoyt  of  the  rhambert  (Subyltn  al-Hiijar)  (7).  Ity  this 
term  they  designated  a hotly  of  youth  each  of  whom  was  provided  with  a hoi>e 
and  arms,  and  iHuind  to  execute,  without  hesitation,  whatever  oixler  he  might 
receive.  This  institution  was  similar  to  those  of  the  Knights  Templars  (ail- 
Ihliriya)  and  Knights  Hospitallers  (al-AfhiUli\.  AA  hen  any  of  the  youths  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  intelligence  and  courage,  he  was  advanced  to  the  ratik  of 
emir  'eommamler  . Al-Aadil  sur|iasserl  his  companions  in  these  ipialities,  and 
|Ki.sse.ssed  mon-over  gieat  resolution,  respect  for  superiors,  and  prudence  in 
abstaining  from  intrigues.  This  indumi  the  khalif  al-Hafiz  (vol.  II.  p.  I7‘.t 
to  give  him  a command,  and  he  appointed  him  governor  of  .Alexandria.  Ih-  was 
then  known  hv  he  nickname  of  Has  .nl-BaghI  'mule-heiul'',  and  his  rise  eoin- 
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menred  from  that  period. — This  Nasr,  son  of  Abhas,  is  tlie  same  who  murdered 
az-Zafir,  sovereign  of  Egypt  (vol.  /.  p.  222). 


ll)  S««  M. Quilrem^’*  nr  Curdes  in  the  Noticet  et  Extroin,  tom.  XIII.  pjge  31B. 

(5)  In  the  aolograph,  thii  name  » written  Ihui 

(3/  la  the  ^rat  det  proe>fne««  de$  viUagts  <U  t‘igypt€,  tubjoiiiet!  to  N.  de  Sacy’s  iraiulaUoD  of  Abd  al* 
Lattf,  the  place  there  called  Dalaj  i>  indicated  as  beloogin^  to  the  province  of  Dahnasa.  See  page  689  of 

that  eicelleot  work.  We  read  in  the  Mardtid:  **  i>i7di.'  an  eitensive  province  in  the  Said  of  Egypt  (tapper 
**  Eggpt).  Ita  city  (irA<eA  6«arr  the  same  name}  is  counted  as  a dependence  of  the  province  of  BabnaM.*' 

^4>  In  place  of  aXl  the  autograph  has  aiu^,  (4of  Aa  (Aan  itrangM  Him,  This  reading  is  too  absurd 
to  be  admitted. 

(3}  The  Uvea  of  the  three  last  are  given  in  this  work,  in  the  life  of  Yahya  Ibo  Tamlm.  the  occurrencr 
here  related  U again  noticed  with  additional  particulan. 

(6)  See  vol.  I.  pages  160, 172,614. 

t?)  Compare  the  note  (37),  page  166,  vol.l.  of  M.de  Sacy’s  ChrtUomathie,  with  what  follows  here. 


AL-MALIK  AL-AFUAL,  THE  SON  OF  SALAH  AD-DlN. 

Ahu  'l-Hasaii  Ali,  son  to  llic  sultan  Salah  ad-din  Yusuf  Ibn  Aiyiib,  and  sur- 
named  al-Malik  al-Afdal  (the  most  aceeUmt  prince)  Nur  ad-din  (the  light  of  the 
faith),  made  his  studies  at  Alexandria  under  tlic  imam  Ibn  Auf  az-Zuhri,and  at 
Old  Cairo  under  die  learned  grammarian  Ibn  Bari  (1).  In  Syria  also  he  received 
i-ertilicates  of  proficiency  from  Abu  ’l-Husain  Ahmad  Ibn  Hamza  Ibn  Ali  as- 
Sulami,  Abi!i  Abd 'Allah  Muhammad  Ibn  Ali  Ibn  Sadaka  al-Han-iini,  and  other  isi7 
masters,  and  in  Egypt  from  Abu  'l-Kasim  Hibat  Allah  Ibn  Ali  Ibn  .Masiid,  Abil 
Alid  Allah  Muhammad  Ibn  Ahmad  Ibn  H^mid,  and  others.  He  wrote  a fair 
band  and  possessed  many  other  accomplishments.  This  prince  was  the  eldest  of 
.Salah  ad-din’s  sons,  and  his  acknowledged  successor.  On  the  death  of  his  father, 
al-Malik  al-Afdal  (the  subject  of  this  article)  was  then  with  him  at  Damascus,  and 
took  possession  of  that  kingdom,  whilst  his  brother  al-Malik  al-Aziz  obtained 
that  of  Flgypt,  as  has  been  already  mentioned  (vol.  ll.p.  I9.V:,  and  their  brother 
al-Malik  az-Z.\hir  continued  to  hold  Aleppo.  It  would  be  too  long  to  trace  here 
VOL.  II.  AS 
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th«‘  causes  of  the  dissension  which  sprung  up  lietweeu  al-Malik  al-Afdal  and  his 
Idother  (a/-.Wa/(jt  al-Aziz);  we  shall  merely  stale  tlial  it  terminated  hy  his  losing 
Damascus,  which  was  lu'sieged  and  taken  rrnm  him  hy  his  brother  and  his  uncle 
nl-Malik  al-Aadil  2).  He  then  removed  to  the  city  of  Sarkhad,  which  they  had 
gianted  to  him  on  his  defeat,  hut  he  had  resided  then-  for  a short  lime  only, 
when  his  presence  was  re<|uired  in  Efjypl,  that  he  might  act  as  atAbek('-\)  to 
the  voung  |>rince  al-Malik  al-Mansur.  Muhammad,  who  had  succeeded  to  the 
government  of  that  pmvinee  on  the  death  of  his  father  al-Malik  al-Aziz.  He 
m-eived  this  summons  on  the  eve  of  VVednes<lay,  the  20th  of  Safar,  A.  H.  595 
(Januarv,  A.  U.  I 109;  thirly-eiijhl  days  after  his  hrolher’s  death.  On  his  arrival, 
he  walked  hv  the  side  of  the  horse,  whenever  his  nephew  rode  out;  but  a 
short  time  after,  al-Malik  al-Aadil  entered  Kjjypl  and  took  it  into  his  own  |x)s- 
session.  Al-Malik  al-Afdal  was  then  presented  hv  him  with  the  gift  of  some 
cities  in  the  eastern  [lart  of  the  empire,  but  on  proceeding  thither,  he  was  unable 
to  obtain  possession  of  any  other  except  Siimaisat,  where  he  spent  the  mnain- 
der  of  his  life.  One  of  the  finest  passages  from  al-Kadi  'l-Fadil’s  pen  is  con- 
lainetl  in  a letter  written  during  these  events;  he  says:  “ The  fathers  of 
“ this  illustrious  housa-  livetl  in  concord,  and  they  reigned;  hut  the  sons  were 
“ disunited,  and  they  perished  ! It  is  thus  that,  w hen  a star  descends  towards 
“ the  west,  no  means  exist  of  bringing  it  hack  to  the  cast ; and  when  a rent 
“ appears  in  a garment,  it  must  end  hy  Iteing  torn  in  pieci-s!  How  can  fate  he 
“ stop|)ed  in  its  pi-ogrcss,  when  its  issue  is  predestined  ? \\  hat  mortal  can 

“contend  against  an  adversary  who  has  God  on  his  side?”  Al-Malik  al- 
Afdal  was  a man  of  talent  and  information,  a ipMxl  |>enman,  and  gifted  with  a 
iiohle  mind  ; he  favoured  the  learned  and  showed  tlicm  profound  res|>ect.  Some 
verses  <‘oni|H>sed  by  him  are  still  preserved,  and  amongst  the  pieces  attributed 
to  him  is  the  following,  which  he  is  said  to  have  addresse*!  to  the  imam  (Ihf 
khalif)  an-INasir,  complaining  of  his  uncle  al-Malik  al-Aadil  (.Ifrtl  Bakr)  and  his 
nephew  al-Malik  al-Aziz  (Oihimln],  who  had  deprivitl  him  of  Damast'iis: 

.My  lord ! till  Bakr  and  his  companiuii  OlhmAn  have  wrested  away  the  just  lights  of 
.t/f  by  the  sword.  .And  yet  it  was  he  whom  his  father  had  ap|H)inted  to  rule  over  them; 
and  w hilst  hv  ruled,  all  things  went  right.  But  they  opposed  him  and  broke  the  pact 
which  bound  them ; their  guilt  is  mutual,  anil  the  law  is  clear  (%).  Observe  how  mis- 
fortune accompanies  this  name;  an  Ali  has  experienced  from  those  of  modem  times  the 
same  lieatmcnt  which  (lAc  khalif)  Ali  received  in  days  of  old. 
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• The  answer  which  he  received  from  the  Imam  an-ISasir  commenced  with  these 


v erses : 


Tliy  letter  has  arrived,  O son  of  YAsuf!  declaring  such  love  (for  m)  as  proves  thy  un- 
sullied origin.  Thry  deprived  .\li  of  his  rights,  because  none  remained  in  Y'athruh 
(Afediita)  to  assist  him  when  the  Prophet  was  no  more.  But  rejoice  ; a day  of  reckoning 
awaits  them,  and  thy  assister  will  be  the  IniAni  .Isristrr  (on-jVd»ir;. 

Al-Malik  al-Afdal  was  liorn  at  Cairo,  A.  H.  f>GG — some  say  .'>6.Y— on  the  after- 
noon of  the  Id  at-Filr  (!i)  (June,  A.  D.  117T,  whilst  his  father  was  acting  as 
vizir  to  the  Egyptians.  He  died  suddenly  at  Sumaisat,  in  the  month  of  Safar, 
A,H.  622  (Feh. -March,  A.  D.  1225.)  His  body  was  borne  to  Aleppo  and  inter- 
ivd  in  the  mausoleum  which  Ivears  his  name  and  lies  outside  the  city,  near  the 
Mash’had,  or  funeral  chapel,  of  al-Harawi  (6,. — Sumaisdt  is  a fortress  of  Syria,  ,tl8 
sitiiaterl  on  the  Syrian  side  of  the  Euphrates  lietween  Kaliil  ar-Rum  and  Malativa. 

It  touches  the  coniines  of  .Asia  Minor  (Bildd  ar-RAm). 


I)  .See  vol.  II.  pegeit  197  aod  70. 

{1/  The  |artlcijUr»  mill  bp  found  in  M.  Heinaud'n  Extraiti  <Us  auteurs  arabes  reiattfi  aux  croiMites. 
jMigf  T78. 

{3)  See  voL  I.  page  330. 

(I)  The  Uw  ii.  that  be  «bo  u*ur|is  the  prupert)  of  another  U bound  lu  reake  reMiUiltoo. 

(3)  The  Id  al-Fitr,  or  hViiU«al  of  the  breaking  of  the  Fam.  in  held  on  the  flr»t  day  of  the  month  of 
SbnwwII. 

(6)  Thif  may  periupa  be  the  maBMleum  erectad  over  the  frave  of  the  traveller  ai-Harawi.  See  pagp  387 
of  thlA  volune.**  Kamil  ad>dla  Ibn  ai-Adlm  in  hia  Hialory  of  Aleppo,  that  al-Afdal  was  buried  be»kle 
hU  mother,  in  the  litrha.  or  funeral  chapel,  »outh  of  the  Jfoldm.  A nuburb  called  the  .VoAdmdl  still  exisu 
Hom>  to  Aleppo,  on  the  south-east  side 


ABL  L-HASAN  ALI  IBN  AL-FtRAT  1). 

Abu  'l-Hasaii  Ali  ILu  .Muhammad  11m  MAsa  Ibn  al-llasan  Ibu  al-Furat  acted 
three  times  as  vizir  to  the  khalif  al-Muktadir  billah,  the  son  of  aUMotadid  billah. 
His  first  appointment  was  on  the  8th  of  the  first  Rabi — some  say,  the  23rd  — 
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A.H.  '296  (December,  A.D.  908;;  ami  he  remained  in  odice  till  the  4ih  ofZu  'I- 
llijja,  A.  11.  299  (July,  A.  D.  912'  , when  the  khalif  arrested  him  and  seized  on 
all  his  riches  with  the  property  contained  in  his  palace.  From  that  time  till  he 
was  reinstated,  the  produce  of  his  estates  to  the  public  treaturyj  amounted  to 
seven  millions  of  dinars.  It  is  said  that  he  (van  the  author  of  his  own  misfortune, 
having)  addressed  a letter  to  the  Arabs  of  the  desert,  inviting  them  to  come  and 
take  Baghdad  by  surprise;  but  this  accusation  is  by  no  means  well  established. 
Mis  second  appointment  was  on  Monday,  the  8th  of  Zii  ’1-Hijja,  A.H.  .'104  'June, 
I).  917),  and,  on  this  occasion,  tlie  khalif  arrayed  him  in  seven  pelisses  of 
honour,  and  sent  to  his  hoii.se  three  hundred  thousand  dirhims  to  be  distributed 
amongst)  his  pages,  fifty  mules  to  carry  his  baggage,  twenty  eunuchs,  and  furni- 
ture of  all  sorts.  On  that  day,  tlie  quantity  of  wax-lights  rcquiicd  for  him  was 
so  great,  that  the  price  augmented  by  a carat  of  gold  to  each  mann  (2'  ; and,  as 
the  weather  was  excessively  hot,  forty  thousand  pounds’  weight  of  snow  was 
used  in  axiling  the  liquors  served  to  the  company.  He  continued  in  place  till 
Thui'sday,  the  22nd  of  the  first  Jumada,  A.  11.  306  (October,  A.  D.  918^,  when 
he  was  arrested  and  detained  in  prison ; hut  was  liherated  on  Thursday,  the 
22nd  of  the  latter  Rabi,  A.  H.  311  (.August,  A.  D.  923),  and  again  restored  to 
his  post.  On  the  day  of  his  release  from  confinement,  he  gave  vent  to  his  ill 
humour  by  exacting  heavy  sums  from  dilTerent  persons,  and  he  left  free  career  to 
the  rapacity  and  violence  of  his  son  Abii  'l-.Muhassin,  who  immediately  put  to 
death  Hamid  Ibn  al-Ahbas,  his  father's  predecessor  in  the  vizirship,  and  indulged 
in  his  passion  for  bloodshed.  On  the  9th  of  the  latter  Rahi,  A.  H.  .312  (Jnly, 
A.D.  924),  the  khalif  again  caused  Ihn  al-Furat  to  he  ari'cstcd  ; but  some  say 
that  this  occurred  on  Tuesday,  the  7th  of  the  first  Rabi.  He  was  then  in  pos- 
session of  great  wealth  (upwards  of  ten  millions  of  dinars),  and  his  landed  estates 
produced  him  a yearly  revenue  of  one  million  of  dinars,  which  sum  he  em- 
ployed for  his  ordinary  expenses.  .Abii  Bakr  as-Suli  relates  that,  having  one 
day  recited  to  the  vizir  a kasida  in  his  praise,  he  leceived  from  him  six  hundred 
dinars. — ibn  ai-Furat  was  a kdfib  (3)  of  the  highest  capacity  and  information; 
the  khalif  al-Motadid  said  (some  lime  after  his  acc««ton)  to  his  eiiir)  Obaid  Allah 
Ibn  Sulaiman  '4);  “ I have  received  a kingdom  in  disoider,  a ixiuntry  in  ruin, 
“ and  a ti-easury  nearly  empty ; I therefore  wish  to  he  informed  what  may  lie 
“ the  revenues  of  the  state,  so  as  to  regulate  the  expenditure  accordingly.” 
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Obaid  Allah  applied  (o  a number  of  the  kdlibi  for  an  answer  to  this  demand,  but 
they  all  required  a month  to  draw  one  up.  Abii  'l-ilasan  Ibn  al-Furat  and  his 
brother  al-Ahhiis,  who  were  at  that  lime  out  of  plaee  and  detained  in  prison, 
reeeived  intelligence  of  what  was  going  forwaitl,  and,  in  the  space  of  two  days, 
they  drew  up  the  answer  and  sent  it  in.  As  Obaid  .Allah  knew  that  it  would  lx- 
impossible  to  conceal  from  the  khalif  who  were  the  authors  of  the  document, 
he  mentioned  them  to  him  with  commendation,  and  they  were  taken  into  favour. 

Ibn  al-Furat  had  in  his  palace  a room  for  the  prcjiaration  of  beverages  (hiijra 
thardb),  to  which  persons  of  all  classes  sent  their  servant  hoys  to  bring  home 
whatever  sherbets,  beer,  and  sirops  they  required.  He  pensioned  five  thousand 
|iersons  chosen  from  among  the  learned,  the  pious,  the  persons  of  res|>eclable 
family,  and  the  poor;  most  of  them  received  one  hundred  dinars  a month,  and 
a few  only  five  dinars  or  intermediate  sums.  As-Siili  says : “ And  one  merito- 
“ lorious  part  of  his  conduct,  wherein  no  one  had  as  yet  set  the  example,  was, 

“ that  when  papers  were  received  hy  him  containing  accusations  against  anv 
“ individual,  one  of  his  pages  came  into  the  antechamber  and  called  out  : 

“ ‘ Where  is  such  a one,  the  informer  (meaning  the  author  of  the  paper)?’  AVhen 
“ people  discovered  this  to  be  his  regular  custom,  they  abstained  from  all  such 
“ secret  accusations.”  One  day,  in  a burst  of  anger,  he  ordered  a hundred  rtltt 
lashes  of  a whip  to  lx;  inflicted  on  a man  with  whom  he  was  displeased ; he 
then  sent  word  to  give  him  fifty  lashes  only ; and  then  he  sent  again  to  forbid 
the  flogging  and  to  give  him  twenty  pieces  of  gold.  This  sum  made  the 
p<x)r  fellow  amends  for  his  fright. — As-Suli  says  that,  on  the  vizir’s  recoverv 
from  an  attack  of  sickness,  he  examined  the  letters  and  written  apjilications 
which  had  accumulated  during  the  interval,  and  (in  that  tilling)  he  perused  one 
thousand  letters  and  wrote  his  approval  or  negative  on  one  thousand  memorials. 

“ We  then  said  to  each  other,”  adds  as-Silli : ‘ By  Allah ! let  no  one  know  of 
“ * this,  lest  the  evil  eye  of  some  jealous  person  light  upon  him.’  I remarked,” 
says  tl)c  same  narrator,  “ as  a striking  example  of  his  courtly  manners,  that 
“ when  he  called  for  the  khalif's  signet  in*ordcr  to  seal  any  document,  he  stood 
“ up  to  receive  it,  denoting  thereby  his  high  respect  for  the  khalif’s  dignity. — 

“ I saw  him  one  day  giving  a public  audience  for  the  redress  of  grievances, 

“ and  two  men  who  were  in  litigation  about  some  shops  in  al-Karkh  (the  suburb 
“ of  Baghdad',  having  come  before  him,  he  said  to  one  of  them;  ‘You  presented  me 
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“ ‘ a memorial  concerning  these  very  shops  in  tlie  year  282  '5 ).’  He  then  added  ; 

“ ‘ Yet  you  are  too  young  to  have  heen  the  person.’ — ‘ It  was  ray  father,’  re- 
“ plied  the  man. — ‘ That  is  it,’  said  the  vizir,  ‘ and  I wrote  my  decision  on  his 
“ ‘ memorial.’  ” When  he  went  out,  he  felt  much  displeased  if  persons  walked 
on  foot  before  him  to  testify  their  respect : “ I do  not  require  such  a thing  of 
“ my  servants,”  he  would  exclaim;  “why  then  should  i require  it  from  free- 
“ l)orn  men  who  are  under  no  obligation  to  me?”  This  Abu  'l-Hassan  Ibn  al- 
Furat  and  his  son  al-Muliassin  were  pat  to  death  by  Naziik,  tlie  commander  of 
the  police  guards,  on  Monday,  the  13th  of  tlie  latter  Kabi,  A.H.  312  (July,  A.U. 
!V2'r).  He  was  Iwrn  on  the  23rd  of  the  latter  Kabi,  A.  H.  241  (September,  A.  D. 
8.5.')}.  His  son  aUMiihassin  died  at  the  age  of  thirty-three  years.  The  following 
|>articularity  is  mentioned  by  the  Sdhib  Ibn  Abbad  (seevol.  I.  p.  212):  “ Abu 
“ 'l-Hasan,  the  son  of  Abu  Bake  al-Allaf,  he  who  was  so  notorious  for  his  immo- 
“ derate  appetite,  recited  to  me  the  [>oenis  coiu|>osed  bv  bis  fatiter  on  the  cat 
“ tee  vol.  I.  p.  3110),  and  told  me  that,  by  the  cat,  he  meant  al-Muhassin ; not 
“daring,  during  the  disasters  of  the  family,  to  lament  his  fate  openly  <«•  pro- 
“ nniince  his  name.”  We  shall  lierc  insert  a most  extraordinary  anecdote; 

.Some  time  after  al-Muhassin’s  death,  his  wife  wislied  to  celebrate  the  circum- 
“ cision  of  bis  son,  and  ha|)|tciiing  to  see  her  husband  in  a dieam,  she  men- 
“ tioned  to  him  that  she  should  have  muchdifiiculty  in  providing  for  tlie  expense 
“ of  the  ceremony;  on  which  he  told  her  that  he  had  deposited  a sum  of  ten 
“ thousand  dinars  in  the  hands  of  a person  whom  he  named.  W'ben  she  awoke, 
“she  informed  the  family  of  the  circumstance,  and  they  questioned  the  man, 
“ who  acknowledged  that  he  had  the  money,  and  brought  it  all  to  them  imme- 
“ diatcly.” — Ab4  '1-Abbas  Ahmad  Ibu  Muhammad  Ibn  .it-Fnrat,  the  brother  of 
Abu  'l-Hasan,  was  the  most  elegant  penman  of  tlie  age,  and  surpassed  them 
also  by  his  learning  in  the  sciences  and  general  literature.  It  was  on  him  that 
the  poet  al-Bohtori  composed  tlie  katUa  which  begins  thus  (6)  : 

I passed  the  night  displaying  a filing  [of  grief  for  Ihy  abunet)  and  concealing  a 
feeling  [of  joy)  for  the  presence  of  thy  image,  sent  me  by  thyself  (to  eoMvU  me  in  my 
dreamt). 

-Abu  '1-Abbas  died  on  the  eve  of  Saturday,  tlie  15th  of  Karaadan,  A.  H.  2H1 
(.August,  A.D.  904).  Another  brother  of  his,  Abu  Khattab  Jaafar  Ibn  Muham- 
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mad,  was  ofTered  the  place  of  vizir,  whicli,  on  his  refusal,  was  given  to  his  son 
AhiT  'l-Faih  al-Kadl  Um  Jaafar,  an  able  kd^ib  and  generally  known  hy  the  name 
of  Ihn  Hinzaba.  His  mother  Hinzaba  was  a Greek  slave.  Al-Moktadir  Lillah 
conferred  the  vizirship  on  him,  in  A.  11.  320,  on  Monday,  the  28th  of  the  latlei- 
Rahi  I'May,  A.D.  932);  some  say  that  he  was  invested  with  that  dignity  on  the  first 
of  the  mouth  just  mentioned.  He  remained  in  ofTice  till  the  2.5lh  of  Shan  wal, 
A.H-  320  (October,  A.  U.  932),  the  day  on  which  al-Muktadir  was  murdered. 
.Al-Kahir  hillah  was  then  raised  to  ilie  khalifate,  and  as  Abu  Path  Ihn  Hinzaba 
had  retired  to  a place  of  concealment,  the  vizirship  was  inferred  on  Muhammad 
Ihn  Ali  Ibn  Mukla  the  bdtib.  Abu  '1-Fath  was  afterwards  nominated  director- 
general  of  the  government  ollices  under  the  same  khalif.  Al-Kahir  was  deposed 
and  blinded  with  a hot  iron  on  Wednesday,  the  6th  of  the  first  Jumada,  A.  II. 

322  (April,  A.  D.  934).  His  successor  ar-Radi  billah,  tlie  son  of  al-.Muktadir  Rau 
hillah,  conferred  the  government  of  Syria  on  Abu  '1-Fath  Ibn  Hinz.vba,  who  pro- 
ceeded to  his  post,  and  was  residing  at  Alep|K)  when  the  same  khalif  chose  him 
for  vizir  and  signed  the  act  of  his  nomination  on  Sunday,  the  13th  of  Shaabaii, 

A.  II.  323  (June,  A.  D.  9.37).  .A  letter  was  then  dispatched  to  him,  hy  which 
he  was  directed  to  repair  to  the  capital,  and,  on  Thursday  the  6th  of  Shawwal, 
in  the  same  year,  he  arrived  at  Baghdad.  He  remained  tlierc,  however,  hut  .i 
short  time,  as  he  perceived  that  every  thing  was  falling  into  confusion.  Finding 
the  emir  Abu  Rakr  Muhammad  Ibn  Raik  master  of  the  city  (7),  he  had  a con- 
ference with  him  and  was  induced  to  return  to  Syria  by  the  promise  that  the 
revenues  of  that  province  and  of  Egypt  would  be  paid  into  his  hands.  He 
arrived  there  on  the  13th  of  the  first  Rabi,  A.  H.  326  (January,  A.D.  938  , and 
died  at  Ghazza  or  at  Ramla.  Letters  were  sent  to  Baghdad  announcing  this 
event,  and  in  them  it  was  stated  that  his  death  took  place  on  Sunday,  the  8th  of 
the  first  Jumada,  A.  H.  327  March,  A.  D.  939).  He  was  born  on  the  eve  of 
Saturday,  the  22nd  of  Shaaban,  A.  H.  279  ^^^November,  A.  D.  892)  (8).  During 
his  administration  in  Syria,  all  official  documents  were  promulgated  in  his  name. 

Of  his  son,  Abik  '1-Fadl  Jaafar  Ibn  al-Fadl,  we  have  already  spoken  (vol.  /. 
p.  319),  and  given  the  dates  of  his  birth  and  death. — The  facts  contained  in  this 
article  were  extracted  by  me  from  diffei'cnt  sources,  such  as  the  History  of  the 
Vizirs  by  the  Sdhib  Ibn  Abliad,  the  Oiydn  at-Siar  (sources  of  history),  by  Mu- 
hammad Ibn  Alxl  al-Malik  al-Ilamadani  (9),  and  the  Kitdb  al-Wuiard  (book  of 
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cizinj  by  Abu  Abd  Allah  Muhammad  Ibn  Ahmad  al-Farisi.  But  none  of  those 
writers  allude  to  the  affair  of  Abd  Allah  Ibn  al-Motazz,  although  it  is  closely 
connected  with  tJic  history  of  Ibn  al-Furat;  it  is  therefore  necessary  that  some 
notice  of  this  occurrence  should  Ije  taken  here ; and,  as  the  Ckronkle  of  Abu 
Jaafar  Ibn  Jarir  at-Tahari  surpasses  all  other  historical  works  in  the  authenticity 
Ilf  its  statements,  we  shall  merely  copy  what  that  author  says  under  the  bead  of 
raWouji  Events  in  A.  H.  296  ; “The  leaders  'of  the  troops)  and  the  kdlibs  (officers 
of  the  rivil  administration)  met  for  the  purpose  of  deposing  the  khalif  al-Mukta- 
“ dir,  and,  a discussion  arising  as  to  whom  they  should  put  in  his  place,  they 
“ agreed  unanimously  to  fix  their  choice  on  Abd  Allah  Ihn  al-Motazz.  After 
“ some  contestation,  he  expressed  his  reailiness  to  accede  to  their  wishes,  on 
“ condition  that  there  should  he  neither  bloodshed  nor  war.  To  this  they 
“ replied  that  the  sovereign  power  would  pass  into  his  hands  without  opposi- 
“ tion,  and  that  all  the  soldiers,  ollicers,  and  kdtibi  under  their  orders,  wcie 
“ leady  to  acknowledge  him.  They  then  took  the  oath  of  fealty  towards  him  as 
“ khalif.  The  persons  at  the  head  of  this  plot  were  Muhammad  Ibn  Uawdd  Ibn 
“ al-Jarrah  (10 } and  Abu  'l-Mulhanna  Ahmad  Ibn  YakOb  the  kadi,  tiie  former  of 
“ whom  induced  a number  of  the  gcncral.olljccrs  to  employ  violent  measures 
“ against  al-Muktadir  and  al-.M)l>as  Ihn  al-IIasan” — this  last  was  then  acting  as 
vizir  to  the  khalif. — “ Al-Abbas  Ibn  al-llasan  was  himself  engaged  in  the  conspi- 
“ racy  and  had  gained  over  a number  of  the  generals  to  this  project  of  de- 
“ throning  al-Muktadir  and  taking  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  Alid  Allah  Ibn 
“ al-Motazz;  and  when  he  found  that  his  influence  over  al-Muktadir  was  sufli- 
“ ciently  established,  he  judged  it  time  to  execute  his  design,  but,  at  that 
“ moment,  the  other  conspirators  fell  upon  him  and  slew  him.” — At-Tabari 
means  to  say  that  they  slew  the  vizir. — “ The  perpetrators  of  this  act  were  al- 
“ Husain  Ibn  Hamdan  and  Wasif  Ibn  Sawiirtikin.  This  occurred  on  Satur- 
“ day,  the  19th  of  the  first  Rabi,  and,  on  the  next  morning,  Sunday,  the  katibs, 
“ generals,  and  k&dis  deposed  al-Muktadir  at  Baghdad  and  took  the  oath  of  fealty 
“ to  Abd  Allah  Ibn  al-Motazz,  whom  they  then  surnamed  ar-lladi  billah  (the 
“ pleasing  by  God's  favour).  The  person  who  administered  the  oath  to  the 
“ generals  in  the  name  of  Ibn  al-Motazz  and  called  them  forth  successivelv,  was 
;t91  “ Muhammad  Ibn  Said  al-.\zrak,  kdtib  of  the  army  secretary -general  of  the  tear 
“ department  The  same  day,  from  morning  till  noon,  al-IIusain  Ibn  Hamdan 
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“ liad  lo  an  obstinate  combat  against  the  pages  of  the  palace  (11;.  On 

“ the  same  day,  the  assembly  convened  by  Muhammad  Ibn  Dawitd  for  the  pur- 
“ [)Osc  of  taking  the  oath  of  fealty  to  Ihn  al-Molazz  was  dis|iersed  by  force.  The 
“ manner  in  which  this  happened  was,  that  the  eunuch  called  Munis  took  some 
“ of  the  pages  of  the  |talaee  in  shazairdts” — this  word,  with  the  people  of  Bagh- 
“ dad)f  signifies  boaU — “ and  mounted  the  Tigris  with  them.  As  they  passed 
“ the  house  in  which  Ibn  al-Motaxz  and  Muhammad  Ibn  Dawiid  were,  they 
“ raised  an  outcry  against  them  and  shot  at  them  with  arrows.  The  meeting 
“ was  thus  obliged  to  disperse- ; the  soldiers,  generals,  and  kdliht  who  were  in  the 
“ house  took  to  flight,  and  Ibn  al-Mdlazz  fled  also.  Some  of  those  who  had 
“ sworn  him  fidelity  now  went  to  al-Muktadir,  and  made  excuses  for  their  con- 
“ duct  by  stating  that  ihev  had  lieen  forcibly  prevented  from  joining  him ; others 
“ concealed  themselves,  hut  were  sought  after  and  (iiit  to  death.  The  palaces 
“ belonging  to  Ibn  D.iwud  wei-e  pillaged  by  the  mob,  and  Ibn  al-Motazz  was 
“ one  of  those  made  prisoner.”  — Such  is  at-Taliari’s  statement. — We  shall 
now  give  some  facts  which  we  have  collected  from  various  other  sources : On  that 
day,  Abd  Allah  Ibn  al-Motazz  had  chosen  Muhammad  Ibn  Dawud  for  vizir,  and 
Abu  'l-Muthanna  for  kddt.  On  the  failure  of  tlie  enterprise,  Ibn  al-Motazz  was 
taken  prisoner,  and  Ibn  Dawud,  who  was  one  of  the  most  accomplished  men  of 
his  time  and  had  composed  a number  of  works,  such  as  the  A’ildb  al-lVaraka 
hook  of  leaves  , containing  the  lives  of  the  poets,  and  the  Kitdb  al-H'iiiard  [book 
of  vizirs),  retiivd  to  a place  of  concealment,  and  then  discovered  himself  toMdnis, 
the  eunuch  just  mentioned ; but  Abd  'l-Hasan  Ali  Ibn  al-Furat  was  afraid  of 
him  and  advised  Munis  to  put  him  to  death,  which  was  done.  His  body  was 
cast  into  a ditch  neai-  al-Maindniya  (12),  but  was  afterwards  carried  home,  lie 
was  executed  in  the  latter  Rabi  of  that  year;  his  hirtli  took  place  in  A.  H.  24.'i 
•A.  D.  S.'iT-S)  on  the  very  night  in  which  Ibrahim  Ibn  al-Ablia^  as-Suli  expired. 
.\I-Mukladir  was  then  reinstated  in  his  former  authority,  and,  as  bis  vizir  al- 
Abbas  Ibn  al-Hasan  had  been  put  to  death  on  the  day  mentioned  by  at-Tabari, 
ho  raised  Abu  'l-Hasan  Ali  Ibn  al  Furat  to  the  vacant  post.  One  of  the  first 
proofs  which  the  new  vizir  gave  of  his  generous  character  was  this : Two  large 
colTers  were  brought  to  him  fivim  the  bouse  of  Ibn  al-Motazz,  and  he  said  to  the 
liearers ; “Do  you  know  what  is  in  them?” — “Yes;”  they  replied,  “they  con- 
“ tain  lists  of  the  names  of  such  iiersons  as  took  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  him.” 
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— “ Open  llicm  not,”  ho  oxeiainiod;  and  then  ordering  a fire  to  lie  hronght,  he 
threw  the  coffers  into  it.  W hen  they  wen*  coiisiiined,  he  said  : “ Had  I opened 
“ them  and  read  what  was  in  them,  I should  have  alienated  froin  me  the  feelings  of 
“ all  the  |icoplc,  and  given  them  cause  of  dreading  me;  hut,  hy  what  1 have  done, 
“ their  hearts  will  be  calmed  and  their  minds  set  at  ease-.” — We  may  stale,  as  a 
cireumsianee  conneetud  with  this  hiographical  notice,  tliat,  when  the  khalif  al- 
Kahir  hillah  was  deposed  and  deprived  of  his  sight,  he  was  reduced  to  the  lures- 
sity  of  going  to  the  Mosque  of  al-Mansiir  at  llaghdad  and  asking  charity,  men- 
tioning at  the  same  lime  who  he  was.  On  one  of  those  iweasions  Ibn  Alii  Miisa 
al-Hashimi  rose  up  and  gave  him  one  thousand  pieces  of  silver.  W hat  a lesson 
is  there  for  ivllecling  men  I — \Vc  have  already  given  a notice  on  AIkI  Allah  Ihn 
al-Mutar.z  (col.  II.  p.  'il but  the  subject  which  we  have  hcen  just  treating  ren- 
dered some  repetition  lueessary.  W'hal  follows  was  copied  by  us  from  the 
hitdb  al-Aaydn  tea  ’l-Aiiulthil  (Ilitlory  of  illusirious  and  remarkable  men)  hy  the  rtiis 
Abu  ’1-Hasan  Ililal  Ihn  al-Muhassin  as-Sabi  (13)  : “The  anecdote  which  we 
“ here  insert  is  given  in  tlic  words  of  the  kddi  Abu  '1-llusain  Obaid  Allah  Ibn 
“ Abbas  : A man  who  had  been  a long  lime  out  of  employment,  and  had  no 
“ means  left  for  his  support,  forged  a letter  in  the  name  of  Ahu  '1-Hasan  Ibn  al- 
“ Furit  and  addressed  In  Ibn  Zanhur  al-Maridani  (I  V,  the  admit  of  Egypt, 
“ stronglv  recommending  the  la’arer  to  him,  anil  requesting  that  he  should  he 
“ treated  with  the  utmost  favour  and  kindness.  On  arriving  at  Old  Cairo,  he 
“ presented  this  letter  to  Ihn  Zanhur,  who  conceived  some  doubts  on  the  sub- 
“ ject,  as  he  perceived  that  the  address  was  not  drawn  up  in  the  usual  form  15  , 
“ and  that  the  complimentary  salutation  was  longer  than  that  to  which  his  rank 
“ entitled  him.  He  therefore  gave  directions  that  the  man  should  be  closelv 
“ watched,  and,  having  made  him  a small  present,  he  detained  him  in  the  house 
39lt  “ with  fair  promises.  He  then  wrote  to  Ahii  'l-llasan  llm  al-Furat,  stating  that 
“ he  had  received  a letter,  which  he  enclosed,  and  requesting  its  authenticity  to 
“ lie  coiilirmed.  Ihn  al-Furat  read  the  forged  letter,  and  found  in  it  that  the 
“ bearer,  mentioning  his  name,  was  a person  of  high  res|)cctability,  to  whom 
“ the  writer  had  dcTp  obligations,  with  other  similar  expressions  usually  em- 
“ ploved  in  filling  up  letters  of  the  kind.  He  then  passed  it  to  his  kdlibs,  and 
“ informed  them  of  the  whole  circumstance,  expressing  at  the  same  time  his 
“ astonishment  at  the  man’s  audacity,  and  asking  w hat  was  to  be  done  with 
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“ with  liim.  Some  of  them  replied  lhai  lie  deserved  to  be  Hogged  or  impri- 
“ soiled;  others,  that  his  thumb  should  be  cut  off,  so  as  to  prevent  him  from 
“ a(piin  committing  such  a crime,  and  discourage  others  from  imitating  him  in 
“ raatlcis  of  more  imporiancc.  The  opinion  of  those  who  were  the  most  indiit- 
“ gi’iit  was,  that  Ihn  Zanhur  should  be  informed  of  the  cireuinslanre,  and  ni-eive 
“ orders  to  exjiel  the  fellow  and  frustrale  his  e\[ieelations.  On  this  Ihn  al-Kural 
“ replied:  ‘How  far  removed  you  are  from  nobleness  and  goodiuss!  how  rejml- 
“ ‘ sive  are  such  qualities  to  your  nature  ! Here  is  a man  who  employs  our  medi- 
“ ‘ ation  and  endures  the  falijpies  of  a journey  to  Egypt,  in  hopes  of  fiuiliering 
“ ‘ his  welfare  through  our  induence,  and  of  procuring,  through  the  favour  of 
“ ‘ Almighty  God,  some  advantage  for  himself  by  stating  that  he  is  eonneeted 
“ ‘ with  us;  yet,  aceording  to  the  most  indulgent  among  you,  this  man  is  to 
“ ‘ receive  no  better  tieatmcnt  than  to  have  his  favorable  opinion  of  ourself  Ik-- 
“ ‘ lied,  and  his  efforts  terminated  in  disappointment ! By  Allah  ! that  shall  never 
“ ‘ lie !’  He  then  took  a pen  out  of  his  ink-hottic  and  wrote  these  words  on  the 
“ forged  letter : ‘ This  is  my  letter,  and  I know  not  how  you  could  have  siis- 
‘ ‘ pected  the  liearer  or  disappointed  him;  you  cannot  know  all  the  |iersoiis  who 
“ ‘ have  serveil  us  or  placed  us  under  obligations.  This  man  has  rendered  us 
“ ‘ services  in  the  days  of  our  disgrace,  and  what  we  consider  a meet  recomiM-nse 
“ ‘ for  his  deserts  would  far  surpass  that  which  we  have  granted  him  in  recom- 
“ ‘ mending  him  to  your  patronage  ; aid  him  therefore  in  his  pursuit,  make  him 
“ ‘ an  ample  donation,  and  employ  him  in  some  lucrative  occupation,  so  that  he 
“ ‘ may  return  to  us  with  (a  fortune)  sufficient  to  prove  that  his  expectations  were 
“ ‘just  and  his  reception  honorable.’  On  tliat  very  day,  he  sent  off  the  letter  to 
“ Ihn  Zanhur.  A great  length  of  time  then  elapsed  when,  one  day,  a man  of 
“ respeetahle  a|i|iearanre  and  elegantly  dressed  came  into  the  presence  of  Ahu 
“ ’l-Hasan  Ihn  al-Furat,  and,  going  up  to  him,  offered  up  prayers  for  his  wel- 
“ fare  and  extolled  his  virtues;  he  then  burst  into  tears  and  kissed  the  ground 
“ before  him.  ‘ God’s  blessing  lie  on  thee!”  exclaimed  Ihn  al-Fur.it,  ‘who  art 
“ ‘ thou  — ‘ I am  the  author  of  the  forged  letter  addressed  to  Ihn  Zanhur,  and 
“ ‘which  was  authenticated  by  thy  generosity  and  kindness;  may  God  reward 
•‘‘thee!’  Ihn  al-Furat  smiled  and  said:  ‘How  much  didst  thou  gain  by 
“ ‘ him  — ‘ The  sum  which  I received  from  him  and  the  subscriptions 
“ ‘ which  he  obtained  for  me  from  the  agents  and  other  |R-rsmis  under  hisjuris- 
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“ ‘ diction,  joined  to  the  employment  which  he  gave  me,  have  pi-oduced  me 
“ ‘ twenty  thousand  pieces  of  gold.’—*  Praise  be  to  God!’  replied  Ihnal-Fur&t; 
“ * attach  thyself  to  our  person,  and  we  shall  place  thee  in  a situation  whereby 
“ * thy  fortune  may  he  increased  still  more.’  He  then  put  his  talents  to  the 
“ proof,  and  llnding  him  an  able  (16)  kdtib,  he  admitted  him  into  his  service, and 
“ thus  enahUxl  him  to  acquire  great  wealth.” 


(I)  Thit  life  U omitted  in  ilte  autograpb. 

(S)  In  Mekka  the  karat  waa  the  iwenlj-fouKh  part  of  the  dindr,  or  gold  piece;  but,  in  Irik,  it  wai  the 
inenlielh.  The  dindr  of  that  line  may  be  valued  at  fourteen  Bhillingt,  and  the  karat  «U1  be  then  equal  to 
eightpeoce  balfpennj.  The  ntamn  U generallj  rooiidered  ai  equivalent  to  two  pouixli  troj  weight,  from 
which  maj  be  deduced  that  the  price  of  wai-ligbia  augmented  fourpence  farthing  a pound  in  coMoquaaeeof 
the  demand.  Tbia  ia  by  no  roeana  ao  groat  a riae  in  the  price  aa  the  author  would  have  ua  to  luppoae. 

(3)  Throughout  ibla  article,  Ibe  word  idrib  denolei  a person  employed  in  the  civil  service. 

(4)  Het  vol  1,  page  99,  note  (4),  and  voK  II.  pagea  999,  300. 

Thia  date  ia  false;  Ibn  al-Purit  first  eierciaed  the  funcUona  of  viitr  in  the  year  996,  aa  haa  been  already 

said. 

6)  See  the  IMtrdn  of  al'Bohlori,  M$.  No.  1399,  fol.  109,  where  this  poem  ia  given. 

(7)  See  .4b0  'UFedi'a  Annalf,  year  394  et  aeq. 

,8)  Here,  In  the  Arabic  text,  for  read 

(9)  See  vol-  1.  page  405. 

(10)  See  vol.  I.  page  25.  note  (8). 

(II)  The  pages  of  the  Moalim  grandeea  were  slaves  bought  at  a very  early  age  and  educated  aa  the  children 
of  the  family.  They  were  eapecially  ioilructod  in  warlike  eterciaea.  arui  usually  lodged  together  in  a sepa* 
rale  ealabliahmeni,  where  they  lived  under  a diacipline  partly  conventual  and  (lartly  military 

(I2'i  *'  The  quarter  of  Baghdad  called  at-M&mdniya  is  of  great  length  and  breadth,  and  extends  from  the 
**  canal  (or  river)  al-Mualla  to  the  gate  of  aUAxaj.^'— (Afardrid  aMttild.) 

(IS)  HU  life  will  be  found  in  this  work. 

(14)  Abo  Ali  al-liusain  Ibn  Ahotad  Ibn  RuaUim  abMIridlni,  generally  known  by  ihc  luime  uf  Ibo  Zanbhr 
(not  Abo  ZanbOr,  as  the  manuscripts  kave  it  throughout  tbU  article),  was  a kdrib  of  great  abililUa,  and  had 
been  employed  by  the  TOlOn  family.  Ue  was  afterwards  presented  by  the  khalif  al-Uukudir  to  Ibn  al« 
Kuril  that  bU  talents  might  be  put  to  the  proof,  and  this  examination  procured  him  the  post  of  collector 
of  the  land'tax  in  Egypt.  Ilaviiig  incurred  at  a later  period  the  displeasure  of  the  khalif.  he  eai  summoned  to 
Baghdad  and  Gned  in  the  sum  of  three  million  six  hundred  thousand  pieces  of  gold.  He  then  returned  to 
Egypt  with  MOuU  the  eunuch,  and  be  died  at  Damascus,  A H.  314  {A.D.  996-7).  He  taught  some  Traditions 
on  the  authority  of  AbO  Hafs  al-AttAr,  and  hU  own  authority  as  a traditinnisi  »as  cited  by  ad-DIrakuini.— 
(A»-Afu>dm  ) 

(15)  Here,  in  the  Arabic  text,  I should  prefer  ^ lo  but  tlie  manuscripts  give  the  latter  reading. 

(16)  In  place  of  IjuiJlI.  I am  certain  that  we  must  read  IjkfJu..  It  is  true  that  the  manuscripts  give  the 
former  reading,  but  here,  as  in  other  places  of  this  nolice,  they  are  evidently  in  the  wrong. 
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ALI  IBN  YUNUS  THE  ASTRONOMER. 

Abu  'I-Hasan  Ali  Ibn  Abi  Said  Abd  ar-Raliman  Ibn  Abmad  Il)ti  Yunus  Ibii 
Al)d  al-Aala  as-Sadafl  (I),  a native  of  Egypt  and  a celebrated  astronomer,  is  tbe 
author  of  the  az-Ztj  al-IIdkimi  (the  Ilakimite  tables  ',  called  also  Zij  Ibn  YOmis,  a 
large  work,  of  which  I have  seen  a copy  in  four  volumes  (2).  In  ibis  iix-aiise  h»' 
amply  discusses  the  subject  and  indicates  the  application  of  tlte  rules  which  are 
there  given,  whilst  its  correctness  testifies  the  great  care  with  which  it  was  drawn 
up.  I have  seen  many  works  containing  astronomical  tables,  but  never  met 
with  one  so  full  as  this.  The  author  states  that  the  person  by  whose  orders  he 
commenced  it  was  al-Aziz,  the  father  of  al-Hakim,  and  sovereign  of  Egj'pt.  He 
made  astronomy  his  particular  study,  but  be  was  well  versed  in  other  sciences 
and  displayed  an  eminent  talent  for  poetry.  His  work  is  so  highly  esteemed  for 
for  correctness,  that,  like  the  Zij  of  Yahya  Ibn  Abi  Mansur  (3),  it  is  taken  by 
the  people  of  Egypt  as  their  standard  authority  in  calculating  the  position  of  the 
heavenly  bodies.  (His  moral  character  was  to  well  established  thatj  in  the  month 
of  the  first  Jumada,  A.  H.  380  (July-Aug.  A.D.  990  , the  kadi  Muhammad  Ibn 
iin-Noman  (5)  appointed  him  to  act  as  adl  (4).  He  left  an  only  son,  whose  stu- 
pidity was  so  great  (G)  that  he  sold  to  the  soap-makers  all  his  father's  Ixmk.s 
and  works  at  so  much  a pound.  Ali  Ibn  Y'ilnus  S[)ent  his  life  in  making  astro- 
nomical observations  and  calculating  nativities  (7),  wherein  he  displayed  une- 
qualled skill ; he  would  even  make  long  stations  in  order  to  get  an  observation 
of  a star.  The  emir  al-Mukhtiir  al-Musabbihi  says:  “1  was  told  by  Abu  'l-Ha- 
“ san  at-Taharani,  the  astronomer,  that  he  went  up  with  Ibn  Y’linus  to  Mount  i(95 
“ Mukattam  and  made  a station  there,  with  the  intention  of  taking  an  observa- 
“ tion  of  the  planet  Venus ; and  that,  on  arriving,  he  look  off  his  cloak  and  lur- 
“ ban,  which  he  replaced  by  a woman's  gown  and  hood,  both  of  a red  colour; 

“ he  then  produced  a guitar,  on  which  he  commenced  playing,  whilst  he  kept 
“ perfumes  burning  before  him : It  was,  says  he,  an  astounding  sight!”  The 
same  writer  says,  in  his  History  of  Egypt : “Ibn  Y'unus  was  a careless  and  ah- 
“ sent  man;  he  would  wind  his  turban-cloth  around  a high-peaked  cap  and 
“ place  his  cloak  over  that;  he  was  himself  very  tall,  and  when  he  itMie  out, 
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“ (he  |H>o|)lc  iiMtl  10  laugli  at  him  for  liis  odd  liguro,  his  shahbv  a|>|ioaraiire,  ^ 

“ and  (altered  dress.  But,  notwithstanding  (he  strangeness  of  Ids  aspe-i-t,  he  • 

“ was  singiilarlv  fortunate  in  his  astrologieal  prudietioiis,  and  therein  remained 
without  a rival.”  He  was  versed  in  a great  variety  of  seienecs,  and  playeti  on  the 

guitar,  hut  merely  as  an  amateur.  The  following  is  a |tassagc  from  his  poetry  : . 

When  the  broeie  begins  to  blow,  I charge  it  with  a message  from  a passionate  lover 
to  the  (iresence  of  his  beloved.  I would  sacrifice  my  life  for  her,  whose  aspect  gives 
life  to  our  souls  and  whose  presence  perfumes  and  rejoices  the  world.  I swear  that 
since  her  departure,  I left  my  wine-cup  untouclied ; it  was  absent  from  me,  because  she 
wa.s  absent.  And  what  renews  my  passion  is  her  image  appearing  in  my  dreams,  ap- 
proaching at  midnight,  unseen  by  jealous  spies  (8). 

He  eom|K»stMl  a great  quantity  of  poetry.  We  have  already  spoken  of  his 
father  vol.  II.  p.  93),  and  we  shall  give  a notiee  on  his  great-  grandfather  in  the 
letter  V.  It  is  related  that  at  one  of  al-Hakim  al4)haidi  the  Fnlimile)  sovereign 
of  Egypt's  private  parties,  mention  was  made  of  ilm  Yi'inns  and  his  absence  of 
mind,  on  which  tliis  prince  mentioned  the  following  circumstance  : “ He  came 
“ into  my  presence  one  day  with  his  heavy  shoes  in  his  hand,  and,  after  kissing 
“ the  ground,  he  sat  down  ami  [tiaeed  them  by  his  side;  I saw  both  them  and 
“ him,  for  he  was  quite  near  me ; and  when  he  thought  of  retiring,  he  kissed 
“ the  ground,  brought  forwaid  his  shoes,  pul  them  on,  and  withdrew  (9).” 

ThLs  anecdote  seems  given  as  a pniof  of  his  inattention  and  carelessness.  Al- 
Musahbihi  says  that  he  died  suddenly  on  Monday  morning,  the  3rd  of  Shawwiil, 

■A.  H.  399  (June,  A.  D.  1009).  The  funeral  service  was  said  over  him  in  the 
principal  mosque  of  Old  Cairo  by  the  Mi  Malik  Ihn  Said  Ihn  Ahmad  Ihn  Mu- 
hammad Ibn  Thawwab,  and  he  was  buried  in  his  own  dwelling,  situated  in  the 
quarter  inhabited  by  the  furriers. 


'^ee  toL  II.  page  94. 

3 An  nnalyiii  of  ibe  finlTolume  of  ibU  work  bas  been  published. bj  M.Claussin  p^re.  in  the  snentb  volume 
of  the  .VoftVes  cf  Estraits.  He  bas  inserted  (herein  (he  lives  of  Ibn  Ydnu*.  of  his  father  Abd  ar*RahniAn  the 
hgjptian  blAiorian.  and  his  great-grandfather  Yhnoa  Ibn  Abd  al-Ala:  all  eitraeted  from  Ibn  Kballikln's  work 
and  translated  by  himself.  Some  of  the  passages  in  these  tests  are  incorrectly  giron  and  others  wrung 
rendered. 

.31  Head  ^1.— Yabya  Ibn  Ahi  Mansflr  al-MamOni  (c/fenf  o/  the  khatif  al-Jtfamdn],  on  aslro- 

tiomer  of  great  talent,  acquired  by  his  skill  a high  rank  in  the  favour  of  (he  kbatif  al-Mirndn.  and  when  (bat 
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Mvereign  ilcdded  lhal  oWrratlooii  should  be  madf  on  ibf  sun.  be  rharfed  Yahya  and  ottH>n  with  ibr 
task,  and  directed  them  to  ameliorate  their  iiiilrumenU.  They  in  eonseqaence  made  ribsenrations  at  as~sham- 
masiya.  near  Itagbdad.  and  Mount  Kislyftn,  near  Damascus,  In  the  years  Si5  (A.  U.  830>,  2tA.  and  217.  bul 
the  death  of  aUMkmtiii,  Iji  SIK.  put  a stop  to  their  operations.  Yahya  died  is  the  land  of  the  Grerk.«  [ftilAti 
m’  Adm.  or  Atia  Minor].  He  is  the  author  of  the  astronomiral  Ubies  called  as-Zoi;  o/-JfumfaAin.  and  a 
work,  apparently  astrulugical.  entitled  ITtrdh  al-Avtl  — \Tdrlkh  nl-Uuluwtd.) 

:A\  See  sol.  I.  page  281.  n»te  (8). 

t5  The  atU  {fyttire)  is  an  officer  etercIsiDg.  with  the  authorisation  of  the  kAdi,  the  funrtinns  of  wilne»« 
lo  the  bonds,  deeds,  and  contracts  entered  into  by  indi\idua1s;  they  put  their  seal  to  the«e  donanients.  and 
•ben  a litigation  arises  afterwards  between  the  contraeiing  parties,  their  leslintony  is  required.  In  alt  ll»e 
large  cities  the  adit  base  ofliros  where  they  receive  persons  making  ronirarts,  and  serve  as  witiiews  Ui  itie 
whole  proceeding,  whether  It  be  a verbal  or  a written  agreement.  In  the  last  case,  it  is  the  adl  who  draws  up 
the  det*d.  To  be  eligible  to  these  functions  a man  must  not  only  be  well  acquainted  with  the  laws  relative  to 
conventions  and  obligations,  and  capable  of  writing  them  out  la  proper  fonn.  but  be  must  also  bear  a high 
character  for  integrity,  and  be  riempl  even  from  the  suspicion  of  corruption.  It  is  one  of  the  kddi's  duties  u» 
keep  a watchful  eye  over  the  conduct  of  these  functionaries.  The  office  of  adl  was  eiiabUshed  by  Muhatn- 
mad  himself;  we  read  in  the  A'ordn,  Surat  8.  verse  232:  **  0 true  believers  I when  you  bind  yourselves  one  to 
**  the  other  in  a debt  f<»r  a certain  time,  write  U down,  and  let  a writer  write  between  you  aeci»rding  !«• 
**  futtire  {adl' ; and  let  not  the  writer  refuse  writing  according  to  what  God  hath  Uughi  him.  " 

(6)  This  passage  eiists  no  longer  in  the  autograph;  it  was  written  on  a fiy-leaf.  which  has  fallen  out.  Here, 

for  1 have  no  hesitation  in  reading  'JJLar'. 

(7)  It  must  be  recollected  that,  with  the  Noslims,  astronomy  and  astrology  are  synonymnus.  Their  mosi 
learned  astronomers  were  also  their  most  skilful  astrologers.  They  felt,  probably,  that  inith  could  not  makf 
its  way  unless  protected  by  falsehood. 

(8)  See  Tol.  1.  p.  xuri.— M.  Caussln  has  given  these  verses  in  his  ootlce,  but  imagines  that  the  last  relaifv 
to  some  star  or  planet  wbkfa  was  long  watched  for.  but  did  not  appear.  It  aeems  to  me,  however,  that  neither 
the  grammatical  construction  of  the  verse  nor  the  genius  of  Arabic  poetry  will  allow  this  interym'^iatinti. 

(9)  Common  pollteoeaa  required  that  the  shoea  should  have  been  left  outside  the  door. 


OMARA  TAL-YAMAM  THE  JERISCONSI  LT. 

The  jurisconsull  'al-fakfh'  Abi^  Muhammad  (Y'  Omara  lihn  Ahi  'UHasaii  Ali 
Ibn  Raidan  Um  Ahmad  aUHakami  al-Yamaiii,  suriiamed  ISajm  ad-din  (thir  of 
rrligion),  bore  a high  reputation  as  a poet.  I exti-acted  the  I'ullowing  |iarlicnlars 
from  one  of  his  works:  He  drew  his  descent  from  Kahtan  through  al-Hakam  Ihii 
Saad  al-Ashira  (2)  of  the  tribe  of  Madhij,  and  was  an  inhabitant  of  a city 
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situated  in  the  province  of  Tihama  in  Yemen,  and  called  Mertan ; it  lies  in  the 
valley  of  Wasaa  at  eleven  days’  distance  south  of  Mekka.  This  was  the  place 
of  his  hirth  and  early  youth.  He  attained  the  age  of  puberty  in  A.  H.  5‘J9 
A.  D.  1134-5),  and,  two  years  after,  he  proceeded  to  Zabid,  where  he  took  up 
his  residence  and  studied  jurisprudence  during  four  years  in  one  of  the  colleges 
(which  acisted)  there.  In  A.H.  549  (A.D.  1 1 54-5),  he  made  the  pilgrimage, and 
was  dis|>atchcd  by  Kasim  Ibn  Hashim  Ibn  Falita  (3),  the  sovereign  of  Mekka,  as 
his  envoy  to  Egypt.  He  entered  that  country  in  the  month  of  the  first  Rabi, 
A.  H.  550  ^May,  A.D.  H 55) ; the  reigning  sovereign  at  that  time  was  al-Faiz,  the 
son  of  az-Zafir,  who  had  for  vizir  as-Salih  Ibn  Ruzzik  (I’ol.  /.  p.  657).  On 
his  first  presentation,  he  recite*!,  in  the  presence  of  Iwth,  bis  celebrated  kattda 
rhyming  in  m,  which  we  here  give : 


Now,  that  my  resolves  arc  accomplished  and  my  anxiety  is  past,  let  praises  be  given 
3U4  to  the  camels  fhr  the  services  they  rendered.  I shall  not  deny  their  right  to  my  grati- 
tude, and  I reserve  for  them  a recompense  which  will  cause  the  bridles  [of  hortri)  to 
envy  the  honour  conferred  on  the  halters  (<>/  camrli).  They  brought  the  glorious  term 
of  a distant  journey  within  my  sight,  so  that  I beheld  the  imAm  of  the  nations  in  this 
age.  They  went  forth  at  eve  from  the  Kaaba  of  al-BathA  and  the  Haram,  to  visit  the 
Knaha  of  generosity  and  nobleness.  Did  the  temple  know,  that  on  leaving  it,  I should 
only  pass  from  one  haram  (sanctuary)  to  another  (4)  ? They  journeyed  to  the  spot 
where  the  pavilion  of  the  khalifate  is  reared  aloft  between  the  opposite  qualities  of 
mildness  and  severity.  There  the  rank  of  I'lndm  shines  with  holy  light,  to  dissipate  the 
hatebd  mists  of  ignorance  and  tyranny.  There  the  prophetic  spirit  (of  Muhammad  stiff 
surrfrrs  nixf ) shows  us  signs,  declaring  the  two  great  truths  of  justice  and  of  wisdom  (5). 
There  stand  the  trophies  of  noble  deeds,  to  leach  us  how  to  praise  the  double  grandeur 
of  might  and  generosity.  There  the  longues  of  glorious  exploits  extol  the  double  merit 
of  manly  acts  and  generous  feelings.  There  the  triumphant  standard  of  true  nobility  is 
borne  on  high  by  the  two  lofty  ( ftflint/t)  of  honour  and  just  ambition.  Confidenl  of 
obtaining  salvation  and  the  reward  of  my  sincerity  in  this  oath,  1 swear  by  al-FAiz  the 
pure,  that  hr  has  protected  religion,  the  world,  mankind!  aided  by  his  vixir  as-8Alih, 
the  dispeller  of  aflliclions,  him  who  wears  a raiment  of  honour  woven  by  these  skilful 
artisans,  the  sword  and  the  pen.  In  his  existence  the  times  find  that  lustre  which 
they  wanted ; and,  through  his  beneficence,  they  who  complained  of  want  have  dis- 
apfteaml.  His  noble  deeils  have  given  him  an  empire  which  might  furnish  to  the  very 
Pleiads  a prouder  exaltation  than  their  own.  I see  here  such  majestic  dignity,  that 
though  awake,  the  as|>ecl  seems  to  me  a dream.  Tliis  is  a day  of  my  life  which  never 
entered  into  my  hopes,  and  to  which  my  must  ardent  wishes  never  aspired.  O that  the 
stars  would  draw  near  to  me  1 I should  form  with  them  a necklace  of  eulogium ; for, 
in  praising  yon,  I deem  words  insufficient.  Mere  also  the  vixirate  offers  (6)  to  the 
khalifate  its  loyal  counsels  on  which  no  suspicion  was  ever  cast.  I behold  those  marks 
of  attachment  which  teach  us  that  they  are  bound  together,  not  by  ties  of  blood,  but  by 
mutual  esteem.  A khalif  and  his  vizir,  whose  justice  extends  a protecting  shade  over 
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lalamism  and  the  nations.  Compared  with  their  generosity,  the  Nile's  increase  is  but  a 
diminished  stream;  and  might  not  even  the  copious  rains  be  considered  as  vanquished? 

This  kastda  was  highly  admired  by  them,  and  procured  a large  donation  foi' 
the  author.  He  remained  in  Egypt,  in  the  enjoyment  of  case  and  honours,  till 
the  month  of  Shawwal,  A.  11.  550  (Decemlicr,  A.D.  1 155_,  when  he  returned  to 
Mekka,  and,  in  the  month  of  Safar,  A.H.  551  (April,  A.D.  1 156',  he  proceeded 
from  thence  to  Zabid.  That  same  year  he  made  the  pilgrimage,  and  was  again 
sent  as  an  envoy  to  Egypt  by  Kiisim,  the  sovereign  of  Mekka.  He  then  settled 
at  Cairo  and  never  left  it  after.  I have  read,  however,  in  the  work  designed  by 
him  as  a historvof  Yemen,  that  he  left  his  native  place  in  the  month  of  Shaabau, 
A.H.  55*2.  He  lielongcd  to  the  Shafite  sect,  and  was  realously  attached  to  the 
doctrines  of  the  Siinm ; as  an  accomplished  scholar  and  a poet  his  talents  were 
pre-eminent,  and  in  society  his  conversation  was  most  instructive.  The  vizir 
as-Salih,  his  sons,  and  the  rest  of  the  family  treated  him  with  the  very  utmost 
favour,  and  although  their  religious  opinions  differed  from  his,  they  made  him 
their  constant  companion  on  account  of  his  social  qualities.  He  composed  a 
great  number  of  culogiums  on  as-Salih  and  his  sons.  We  have  already  men-!»R8 
tioned  something  of  him  in  the  lives  of  Shawar  and  as-Salih  (vol.  I.  pp,  610  and 
659  , where  we  have  noticed  also  the  elegy  which  he  wrote  on  the  death  of  that 
vizir.  A close  intimacy  subsisted  between  bim  and  al-Kamil,  the  son  of  Shiwar, 
hut  it  was  broken  off  by  the  latter  when  his  fatlicr  was  raised  to  the  vizirate. 

On  this  occasion,  the  poet  addressed  to  him  the  following  lines  ; 

If  fortune  leave  thee  not  in  peace,  make  war  against  her;  and  if  your  nearest  friends 
serve  thee  not,  remove  to  afer.  Despise  not  the  wiles  of  the  feeble;  serpents  have 
been  sometimes  killed  by  the  envenomed  sling  of  the  scorpion.  In  days  of  old,  a 
hoopoe  shook  the  throne  of  Balkis  (7),  and,  before  that,  a rat  destroyed  the  dike  of 
MArib  (8j.  Since  life  is  the  most  precious  of  our  riches,  spend  it  nut  without  necessity. 

The  vicissitudes  of  night  and  day  form  a field  of  battle  where  the  troops  of  misfortune 
assail  us  in  unwonted  ways.  The  foithlessncss  of  youth  afflicts  me  not ; I am  accus- 
tomed to  this  defect  in  all  my  Qpmpanions.  The  young  man's  deceit  lies  in  his  pro- 
mises and  their  fulfilment,  and  that  of  the  sword  is  when  its  edge  rebounds  harmless 
ulT  the  for. 

In  this  poem  is  contained  the  following  passage  ; 

Since  my  mouth  is  the  mine  from  which  those  jewels  are  taken,  preserve  it  from  kiss- 
ing the  hands  of  the  charitable.  I have  seen  men  banquetting  at  thy  house,  whilst  I 
VOL.  It.  k" 
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liatl  no  other  companions  but  the  mourners.  1 withdrew  when  your  excellency  pre- 
ferred them  to  mo ; the  lion  scorns  to  let  the  fines  precede  him.  Tell  me  how  they  till 
the  place  which  I once  held  as  thy  preferred  lieutenant?  Those  were  the  nighLs  in  which 
I sung  your  praises  to  the  company,  who  listened  in  respectful  silence,  and  nodded  their 
approbation  (9). 

On  the  fall  of  the  (Fatimite)  dynasty  and  the  establishment  of  the  sultan  Salah 
ad-din's  authority,  Omara,  who  was  still  in  tlie  country,  o>m|>oscd  some  poems 
in  honour  of  that  prince  and  of  other  members  of  the  (Aiyiibite)  family,  all  of 
which  are  still  to  he  found  in  the  collection  of  his  poetical  works.  lie  addressed 
to  Salah  ad-din  also  a kaMa,  wherein  he  painli'd  his  situation  and  the  misery  to 
which  he  had  been  reduced.  This  piece,  which  he  entitled  : Shikilya  tal-Muta~ 
zaltim  u a Niktlya  lnl~Mnlm!llim  (complaint  of  the  opprcssetl  anti  pains  of  the  afJlirleA) 
is  eml>ellishcd  with  all  the  {jraces  of  composition.  He  wrote  also  a long  poem, 
rhyming  in  (,  wherein  he  deplores  tlie  fate  of  the  People  of  the  Palace  (the Fatimite 
family;  on  the  ruin  of  theii-  |>ower;  like  most  of  his  pieces,  it  is  beautifully  writ- 
ten. He  then  embarked  in  some  proceedings  connected  with  a conspiracy  got 
up  by  eight  of  the  principal  officers  of  the  city,  who,  Ix-ing  devoted  partisans  of 
the  Egyptians  (the  Fatimites),  had  conceived  the  design  of  restoring  them  to  the 
throne.  Rut  the  sultan  .Salah  ad-din  discovered  the  plot  and  had  them  all  stiwn- 
gled,  including  the  jurisconsult.  This  execution  took  place  at  Cairo  on  Saturday, 
2nd  of  Raraad.in,  .\.II.  569  (April,  A.D.  1 17A);  they  had  Iteen  arrt;sted  on  Sun- 
day, the  2Cth  of  .Shaaban  of  tliat  year.  Omara  tal-Yamani  left  a number  of 
works,  and,  amongst  them,  a history  of  Yemen  furnishing  much  important 
information,  and  a treatise  called  an-Nukat  al-Asriya  fi  Akhbtlr  il-fVnzartl  il-J/is- 
riya  (contemporary  anecdotes  respectmj  the  vizirs  of  Eyypt)  (10).  The  ktltib  Imad 
ad-din  al-lspahani  says  of  him  in  the  Kharida:  “His  bcxly  was  exposetl  on  a cross 
“ with  those  of  the  other  persons  who  had  been  accused  of  plotting  against  him” 
— meaning  against  the  sultan  Salah  ad-din — “and  of  inviting  the  Franks  (the 
“ crusaders)  by  letter  to  wme  and  assist  in  placing  tlie  son  of  al-Aadid  on  the 
“ throne.  Rut  they  had  received  among  them  a man  belonging  to  the  army, 
“ who  was  not  a native  of  Egypt,  and  this  person  went  to  Salah  ad-din  and  in- 
“ formed  him  of  what  was  going  on.  The  prince  had  them  brought  before  him, 
“ and  they  sought  not  to  deny  the  accusation,  neither  did  they  consider  their 
“ conduct  as  a thing  to  be  denied ; he  therefore  cut  short  the  path  of  Omara’s 
“life  and  replaced  his  nourishing  existence  by  destruction.  This  affair  was 
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“ marked  by  some  peculiar  circumstances;  the  first,  that  he  was  accused  of  com- 
“ posing  a kastda  which  contained  this  vei'se  : 

‘ This  religion  [l$lamitm)  took  its  origin  with  a man  who  aspired  to  be  called  the  lord  diitt 
‘ of  nations.’ 

“It  is  possible  tliat  this  verse  was  attributed  to  him  falsely,  but  nevertheless 
“ the  jurisconsults  of  Egypt  declared  that  he  merited  death,  and  they  importuned 
“ Salah  ad-din  to  make  an  example  of  him.  The  second,  that  he  was  engaged 
“ in  an  affair  in  which  failure  is  never  pardoned,  neither  is  any  respect  shown  to 
“ a literary  man,  were  he  even  the  star  of  learning  in  the  heavens  of  |K)etry  and 
“ prose  (M).  The  third,  that  he  had  satirised  an  emir  who  counted  this  as  one 
“ of  his  crimes;  so  destruction  came  upon  him  whilst  in  the  midst  of  his  sins." 
Towards  tlie  end  of  the  same  article,  he  says : “ A strange  thing  it  was  that 
“ Omara,  who  had  refused  to  attach  himself  to  the  doctrines  of  these  people  (the 
“ Fatimites)  when  they  yet  held  their  station,  should  have  been  so  completely 
“ blinded  by  fate  as  to  wish  to  take  their  part  and  restore  them  to  power;  an  uu- 
“ dertaking  which  cost  him  his  life.”  Here  tlie  writer  alludes  to  some  verses 
which  were  addi-essed  by  as-Salili  Ihn  Ruzzik  to  Omara,  pressing  him  to  become  a 
Shiite.  They  arc  given  by  Imad  ad-din  in  the  same  page  where  he  make.s  this 
<d)servaiion  (12). — Madhiji  means  descended  from  Madltij ; the  real  name  ol  Madhij 
was  Malik,  the  son  of  Odud  Ihn  Zaid  Ihn  Yashjuh;  he  was  so  denominated  be- 
cause he  was  born  at  a red  hill  in  Yemen  callerl  Madhij,  hut  other  reasons  have 
also  been  given. 


(1)  imAd  «d*dln  fcires  him  thp  tunuroe  of  AbA  Hamu. 

(1)  See  Tol.  1.  page  106. 

(3)  Ibii  KhaillkAn  haa  fallen  Into  a mUuke.  Thii  emir's  oame  was  KAaim  Ibii  Abi  FaliU.  lie  became 
«overeign  of  Mekka  on  the  death  of  hU  father  AbO  Fallta  Id  A.  H.  S27  (A.  D.  1132-3).  and  wai  murdered  in 
A.H.  556  (A.D.  1161)  by  an  afsauin  i.AojAljAfyd!i  who,  acfording  to  common  report, had  been  employed  by 
.il-AAdid,  the  iOTcrciga  of  Egypt,  to  commit  that  deed.— ^ilbn  KbaldAn;  No.  3462  C,  fol  45  verto\ 

(4)  See  vol.  I.  poge  IS.  note  (4]. 

15,1  In  Ibis  verse  for  read  |*^' 

(6)  1 read  liSb  in  the  autograph. 

(7)  Koran,  rural  27,  and  the  note*  of  Sale  in  hi*  tran*latioii 

(8)  See  M.  de  Saej'»  $ur  divfr$  de  Vhittoirr  dea  Arabia  avant  Mahomtt,  in  the  Jfr 

moiret  de  rAntddmia  dta  /fuerfption*.  torn.  48. 
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i9)  Lilerallf : Their  talk  a lign  of  ihe  eyebrow. 

ilO)  A copy  of  ibis  work,  appareoUy  corrected  by  tbe  aathor,  it  ia  the  du  iloi.ancien  fooda  No.8tO. 
He  hat  ioseried  in  it  a outnber  of  hii  owr  poesii,  and  be  givea  an  account  of  bU  intercourae  with  tbe  vitir* 
*Uiftwar  and  aa-SiUh. 

(11)  Aa  tbe  atyle  of  Inld  ad-dtii  ia  more  remarkable  for  aounding  pbraaea  than  for  acnae,  it  cannot  be 
eipeeted  that  be  abould  be  more  intelligible  in  Bngliab  than  in  Arabic. 

(IS)  See  MS.  No.  1414,  fol.  Sbl  verao.  Aa-S41ib  offered  biin  a large  aum  to  induce  him  to  become  a 
Sblile. 


OMAR  IBN  ABI  RABIA. 

AbA  'l-Kbattab  Omar  Ibn  Abd  Allah  Ibn  Abi  Babia  Ibn  al-Moghaira  Ibn  Abd 
Allah  Ibii  Omar  Ibn  Maklizum  Ibn  Yakaza  Ibn  Murra  al-MakhzAmi,  ihe  be«i 
|X)ct  ever  pr(Kluoe<l  by  tbe  lril>e  of  Koraisb,  is  celebrated  for  his  amatory  pieces, 
I'epai'tecs,  adventures,  and  disorderly  life;  of  tlies**,  some  stories  are  told  which 
are  well  known  (1 1'hc  person  whom  be  courted  in  bis  verses  was  atb-Tburaya, 
the  daughter  of  Ali  Ibn  AM  Allah  Ibn  al-Harith  Ibn  Omaiya  .il-Asghar  'the 
lett)  (i)  Ibn  AM  Shams  Ibn  Abd  Manaf,  a member  of  the  Omaiyidc  family.  As- 
Subaili  says,  in  his  ar-Raud  al-Omif{^';  that  she  was  the  daughter  of  AM  .Allah, 
without  mentioning  Ali ; he  then  adds  ; “ Kutaila,  liic  daughter  of  an-Nadr,  was 
“ her  grandmother,  being  the  wife  of  al-Harith  Ibn  Omaiya  and  the  mother 
“ of  AM  Allah,  the  father  of  ath-Thuraiya."  This  Kutaila  was  the  same  who, 
after  the  battle  of  Bade,  recited  to  the  Prophet  the  verses  rhvming  in  k,  when  he 
had  pul  to  death  her  father  an-Nadr  Ihn  al-Harith  Ibn  Alkama  Ibn  Kalada  Ibn 
AM  Manaf  Ihn  Alid  ad-Uar  Ihn  Kusai,  surnamed  al-AMari  (after  hit  antetUtr 
Abd  ad^Ddr).  Some  say  that  an-N’adr  was  her  brother.  Amongst  the  verses 
whirh  she  recited  were  llicse : 

O Muhaminad,  son  of  the  noblest  of  her  race  by  a generous  sire  t it  had  not  harmed 
thee  to  pardon ; the  hero,  though  roused  to  anger,  sometimes  pardons.  An-Nadr  would 
have  been  thy  best  mediator,  hadst  thou  left  him  (altre} ; and  he  was  the  worthiest  of 
liberty,  were  captives  to  be  set  free. 

On  this  the  Prophet  said ; “ Had  I heard  her  verses  before  I put  him  to  death, 
“ I should  not  have  done  so.”  This  an-Nadr  bore  a violent  enmity  to  the  Pro- 
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phet,  bul,  being  made  prisoner  at  tiic  battle  of  Badr  and  taken  to  Medina,  Mu- 
hammad ordered  Ali  the  son  of  Abii  Talib,  or  according  to  another  account,  al- 
Mikdad  Ibn  al-Aswad,  to  execute  him.  He  was  put  to  deatli  in  cold  blood,  and 
in  Muhammad’s  presence,  at  as-Safra,  a place  lietween  Medina  and  Badr.  Atli- 
Tburaiya  was  renowned  for  her  beauty,  and  became  tlie  wife  of  Suhail  Ibn  Alxl 
ar-Rahm&n  Ibn  Auf  az-Zuhri,  by  whom  she  was  taken  to  Egypt.  It  was  on  this 
occasion  that  Omar  Ibn  Ahi  Babia  composed  the  following  verses  in  allusion  to 
tlie  well-known  stars  Suhail  (Canopus)  and  ath-Tburaiya  (the  Pleiads),  and  which 
have  since  become  proverbial  : 

0 thou  who  joinest  in  marriage  alh-Thuraiya  and  Suhail,  tell  me,  I pray  thee,  how  d!t7 
ran  they  ever  meet  ? The  former  rises  in  the  north-east,  and  the  latter  in  the  south-east  I 

It  was  from  this  ath-Thuraiya  and  her  sister  Aiiisha  that  al-Gharid,  the  cele- 
brated singer  (■'»)  and  the  sdhib  of  Aliihad  (5)  received  his  lil>crty.  The  real 
name  of  al-Gharid  was  Abd  al-Malik  and  his  surname  Abu  Zaid ; al-Gharid  and 
al-Ighrtd  are  names  given  to  the  flower-hud  of  the  date-tree,  and  he  was  so  called 
for  his  fair  complexion  or  for  its  freshness. — The  following  verses  are  by  Omar 
Ibn  Abi  Rabia : 

Greet  the  image  of  niy  beloved,  come  to  visit  me  when  slumber  prostrated  the  nor- 
turnal  conversers.  It  approached,  in  a dream,  under  the  shades  of  night;  being  un- 
willing to  visit  me  by  day.  I exclaimed : “ Why  am  I treated  so  cruelly?  Before  this. 

“ I us>^  to  hear  her  and  see  her."  The  vision  replied ; “ I am  as  thou  hast  known  me. 

*'  but  the  hivour  thou  demandest  is  too  precious  to  be  granted  (6|.” 

He  was  horn  on  the  night  in  which  Omar  Ibn  al-Kbatliili  was  mtirdered;  this 
was  the  eve  of  Wednesday,  the  25th  of  Zu  '1-IIijja,  A.  H.  23  fNovember,  A.  I). 
644).  He  lost  his  life  in  A.  II.  93  ;A.  D.  71  1-2),  at  tlie  age  of  seventy;  being 
then  emliarked  on  a naval  expedition  against  the  infidels,  in  which  they  <le- 
stroyed  his  ship  hy  (ire.  Al-Haitham  Ibn  Adi  states  that  he  died  A.H.  93,  aged 
eighty  years.  His  father  Alid  Allah  lost  his  life  in  Sijistan,  A.  II.  78  '.A.  H. 
697-8)  (7).  When  it  was  mentioned  in  tlie  presence  of  ahllasan  al-Basri  vol.  I. 
p.  370),  that  Omar  Ibn  Abi  Rabia  came  into  the  world  on  the  night  in  which 
Omar  Ihn  al-Khattab  fell  by  the  hand  of  a murderer,  he  exclaimed  : “ What 
“ worth  was  removed  from  the  world  on  that  night,  and  what  worthlessness  was 
“ brought  into  it !”  The  poet’s  grandfather,  AbA  Rabia,  Imre  the  surname  of 
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Zu  'r-Rumhain  (the  bearer  of  the  tiro  kaites) ; his  real  name  was  Omar  or  Hu- 
(laifa,  but  some  say  that  he  had  only  a surname.  His  father  Abd  Allah  was  the 
uterine  brother  of  Abu  Jahl  Ibn  Ilisham  al-Makhzilroi  (8) ; their  mother’s  name 
was  Asma,  the  dau;;hter  of  Mukharriba  (9),  of  the  tribe  of  Makhzum,  or,  by 
another  account,  of  the  trilie  of  Nahshal ; Abd  Allah  and  Abu  Jalil  were  also 
cousins,  their  fathers,  Abd  Rabia  and  Hishkm,  being  the  sons  of  al-Maghaira 
Ibn  Alxl  Allah. 


il)  See  Kosegtrien'f  Alii  lipahanentii  Libit  Cantilmamm,  tonirdt  the  befrinomR  of  the  wori. 

(2)  Thi«  Onuiya  wai  detlgnaled  ai  leaf,  to  diilioguiah  him  from  a brolbcr  of  the  aame  namci  it  «ai 
frt»m  the  latter  (hat  the  OmalTidea  drew  their  deKent ->:See  Ibo  Kbaldho  NS  No.  3003.  2.  fol.  127.  and 
Kicbhom's  A/onitmenta.  pp.  83.  86.) 

(3)  See  Tol.  11.  page  90. 

(4)  Lc  veritable  nom  de  ee  ehanteur  dtait  Abdelm^lik;  le  aobriqaet  de  ChAridb  lui  avail  4t4  dooo4  a cause 
de  la  frairheur  de  ton  teint.  II  4tait  affNnchl  del  leeun  Corayehitei  appel4es  eolleclivement  El~nbaldt 

el  qui  4taient  Thourarya  araame  d'Omar-ibnHibi-rabia.  Roudbayya  Courayba 


el  Oumm>OthmlD,  fiUei  d'Abdallah,  Cli  de  tllriih,  fill  d'Ommeyya^l-Aigbar.  Ghartdb  4iait  MekkoU;  d’abord 
uilleur.puii  icnileur  d'Ibn  Souraydj.rbet  lequel  lei  maUresiea  I'avaient  placd.  II  apprll  Ici  airi  d'ibn  Souravdj 
qui  en  fut  jitloui  et  T^loigna  de  lui.  Gbartdb  devint  ion  rival  el  I'^ala  dam  le  chant  dcs  complainlei  fun^bren 
^ J,  ce  qui  porta  Ibn  Souraydi  k abandonner  cc  genre.  Le  prinom  de  Gharidh  etait  Abouyesid-  II  etait  noo> 


fculenent  rbanteur  tr^i-diiUngu^.  mail  encore  bon  oompoiiteur  ct  instrumentiite  habile.  II  jouit  du  lulh  et 
du  tambour  dc  basque.  II  avait  cn  outre  une  figure  charmanle  cl  uo  esprit  del  plus  agr^ables.  N4fi,  fils  d'Al* 
rama.  4lant  gouvemeur  de  la  Mekkc  pour  le  calife  Welld,  fils  d'Abdelmt-lik.  Ghartdb,  par  crainte  dc  cel  ofBcier. 
qui  etait  anlmd  contre  lui  de  lenlimenta  irea'^lveUlaoU,  quUta  la  Mekke  et  se  r^gia  dam  le  Yemen.  II  y 
passa  quelque  temps  et  y mourut,  sous  le  califal  de  .SouleyroAn.fili  d'Abdeliodlik.— >(A.Caunin  dePcrrtval.) 

t3)  The  nord  idAfb  signifies  A^enJ.  eompanion,  master,  pupil.  lu  meaning  here  is  doubtful,  as  nuiy  be 
seen  by  the  folloaiog  note: — Gharidh  n'a  ni  le  matlrc  nl  I’dldve  de  Mabed  11  ne  paralt  pai  non  plus  qu'il 
ail  4td  son  ami.  L’etpression  juju  pourrait  lignifier  GAortdA  rival  de  Mtahid,  mais  il 

temble  que  ec  serait  faire  trop  d'bonneur  k Ghartdb,  qui  eil  g4n4ralement  regard^  romnH>  irds-inf^eur  k 
Mabeil.  Peut-dlre  le  sens  de  cette  eipmsion  est4l  simptement  GAarfd  eut  une  aventure  aver  Mabed. 
Je  n’ai  recueilli  qu’nne  acule  anecdote  dam  laqueile  Gharidh  figure  avec  Mabed.  On  la  irouvera  dam  la  courtc 
iMitiee  qui  suit: 

Abou  AbbJtd  Mabed.  fils  de  Wabb,  d'autrei  diicnt  de  Coir,  Mddinois,  chanteur  ct  rooiposileur  fameui. 
duit,  suivant  les  ons.  alRanchi  de  Moauia,  fils  d’Abou  Sofyan;  suivaot  lei  autrei.  affranchl  de  la  famllle  dc 
Wkbissa.  branebe  des  Benou  Maklisoum.  Son  pdre  dtait  iv»ir,  luinndme  dlait  muUtre,  grand  dc  laille  et 
louche.  Sa  voii  dtait  luperbe,  il  poiaddaii  a fond  I'art  oiusiral.  C'dlait  le  prince  des  ebanteurs  dc  Mddinc.  II 
diail  Cldve  de  SAlb  Khalbir  de  Ojdnilld,  el  dr  CachU  le  Penan  isjua,  afbanchi 


dMhdallah,  fils  de  DJafar.  t’n  podte  a dit  de  Mabed  : 


■ Tbouvrays  el  aprds  lul  Tbn  Suraydj  ont  dtd  d'babiles  artistes,  mail  U palmc  du  talent  appanieni  a Mabed.* 
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Oa  neonit  qu’lbn  Soarajdj  el  Gbarldb,  qui  loos  deut  •Tiieni  one  grande  rdputalion  • U Hekke.  se  mimit 
uQ  joor  en  route  pour  Mddlnc,  daos  rioieniloo  d'y  montrer  leur  talent  de  cbaoteurs,  et  d‘j  reeueillir  les  dons 
dea  amalcun  de  musique.  En  arrirant  ao  lieu  appeU  /a  lawir  iJLaJ!,  iU  rirent  uo  jeuac  boinine  portAoi 
k la  maio  on  61et  pour  la  cbasse  aui  oLseaoi.  qui  paisa  derant  eux  en  cbantant  les  rers  d'Abou  Caiifa: 

« Le  chAleau,  les  palmiers  el  le  terrolr  de  Djemma  qui  les  sdpare,  soni  plus  agr^ables  k men  c«ur 
• qne  las  portes  de  bJirOan^*  ete, 

Surprii  de  la  boautd  de  I’air  et  du  ^mse  de  la  voix  du  jeune  bomine.  ils  1‘aecostireDt  et  Ic  prl^ni  de 
fdpdter  sa  ebansoo.  Mabed,  car  c'dtait  lul.  les  satUflt,  et  contioua  son  cbemln.  Ibn  Surajdj  et  Gbaridh  rest^rent 
stup^ils.  «Que  diS'tu  de  oelaN  demands  Gbarldb  k son  compagnon.— « ^ un  jeune  rbasieur  de  MSditie. 
« rdpondit  Ibn  Souraydj,  a pu  nous  frapper  ainsl  d’^lonnement,  que  deronS'Ooas  aitendre  det  artistes  de  cette 
€ sllleT  Pour  tnoi«  je  retourae  k la  Mekke.»->-  Et  mol  aussi,»  ajouta  Gbarldb.  En  eObt,  lous  deux  reprirent 
le  chemin  de  la  Mekke.  Pendant  La  premia  moitid  de  la  carriire  de  Mabed,  son  tdmoignage  diait  adtnis  rn 
justice  a Mddioe,  malgrd  sa  profession  de  chanicur,  a cause  de  la  rdgularitd  de  sa  conduite  Hals  lorsqu'll 
cut  did  A la  conr  du  calife  Wdlld  fils  de  Ydxld,  el  que  faisant  partie  de  la  socldidde  ce  prince.  U se  f\it  rendu 
le  eonpagnon  dasas  plaisirs,  son  idmolgnage  ne  fbt  plus  re<cu.  Frappd  d'une  bdmipldgie  quelque  temps  avant 
sa  mort,  Mabed  arail  perdu  la  roit.  II  mounit  k Damas  sous  le  rdgne  de  Wdlld  fils  de  Ydild.  dans  le  palais 
mdme  de  ce  calife.  Lorsqu’on  emporia  son  ccrcueil,  Sellamal  eMIoss,  ebanteuse  eselavc  du  ddfunl  calife 
Ydsid.  lenali  uo  bout  du  brancard  et  cbaiitail  cei  vers  d’EI-Ahwas  sur  un  air  que  Mabed  lul  arait  enseiffne 
luHodme : 

« J’ai  passd  la  nuit  dans  la  aouffranee,*  etc. 

Le  calife  Wdlld  et  soo  ^dre  EI>Gbamr,  rdius  leulemem  d‘une  luoique  et  d’un  maoieau,  marcbalent  de- 
vast le  eercoeil  et  le  prdedddrent  ainsi  jusqu’k  ce  qu'il  fut  sort!  du  palais.— (A.  Caossin  de  PertevaU 

(61  Literally:  The  necklace  lakes  up  the  searer  loo  much  for  it  to  be  lent;  i.  $.  the  wearer  is  too  fond  of 
ibe  oecblace  to  lend  it.  This  proverbial  expression  is  quoted  by  al-MaidAni.  See  professor  Freytag’s  Mtida- 
nii  Provtrbia,  lom.  I.  page  682 

(7)  The  Arabs  made  an  expedition  into  Kborisin  that  year.  See  Price's  Asirotpeef,  vol.  I.  p.  454. 

(81  This  was  ibe  ume  person  by  whose  advice  the  Meccans  pronounced  the  sentenee  of  death  against  Mu- 
hammad; he  fell  at  the  battle  of  Badr. 

f9)  Read 


OMAR  IBN  SHABBA. 

Abu  Zaid  Omar  Ibn  Shabba  Ibn  Abida  Ibn  Zaid  an-Numairi,  a man  of  exten- 
sive information  and  a transmitter  of  historical  relations,  anecdotes,  and  pie<-es 
uf  verse,  was  a native  of  Basra.  Shabba  was  merely  the  surname  of  his  father, 
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wliiise  real  name  was  Zaid  ; some  also  say  that  his  great-grandfather  was  called 
R.iila  (1),  not  Zaid.  Omar  Ihn  Shahha  composed  a history  of  Basra.  He  (aught 
Koran-rcodin<;  with  the  authorisation  of  his  master  Jabala  Ihn  Malik,  who  had 
himself  been  authorised  to  teach  hy  al-Mufaddal  (’2),  who  had  received  his  own 
licence  from  Aiisiin  Ihn  Ahi  'n-Najnd  (3).  He  attended  the  lectures  wherein 
Mahhub  Ihn  al-Hasan  (4)  imlicated  the  words  of  the  Koran  which  mav  be  pro- 
nounced in  different  manners,  and  he  transmitted  pieces  of  literature  with  the 
authorisation  of  his  teachers  Abd  al-Wahhith  ath-Tliakiri(5;  and  Omar  IhnAli  (6). 
Koran-readin^  was  taught  oit  his  authority  by  his  pupils  Al>d  Allah  Ihn  Sii- 
laiman,  Abd  Allah  Ibn  Omar  al-Warrak,  and  Ahmad  Ihn  Faraj,  and  pieces 
of  traditional  literature  were  communicated  by  him  to  Abii  Muhammad  Ibn  al- 
J.irdd.  Abd  llatim  ar-Razi  (7)  being  questioned  concerning  his  merits  (tu  a 
tranmitter  of  traditional  learning),  declared  him  worthy  of  the  highest  coididence. 
The  hdfiz  Ibn  Maja,  author  of  the  Siman  (8j,  and  some  others  gave  traditional 
information  on  his  authority.  We  have  quoted  him  in  the  life  of  al-Abhas  Ihn 
aUAIinaf  'col.  II.  p.  8).  He  was  horn  on  Sunday,  the  1st  of  Rajab,  A.  II.  17.3 
November,  A.  D.  780j,  and  he  died  at  Sarr  man  Raa  on  Monday  the  ‘2.3rd — 
some  say  Thursday  the  ‘i.'ith — of  the  latter  Jiimada,  A.  H.  2G2  March,  A.  D. 
876  . According  to  another  statement,  he  died  in  the  year  263.  — j\'umairi 
means  descended  from  Nnmair  Ihn  .Aamir  Ibn  Sa.saa,  the  prt)genitor  of  a great 
Aiabian  tribe;  many  learned  men  and  other  persons  have  sprung  from  that  trilte, 
and  therefore  bore  this  surname. 


,ti  The  tutsgraph  h«  iJul^. 

1)  Some  locounlot  <1-Mufeddat  it  gieen  by  Ibn  Khitlikln  in  ihe  life  othU  wn  Muhtmmjd. 

(31  See  hU  life,  vot.  II.  page  1 . 

(4)  The  antograph  haa 

(3)  Abd  al-Wahhlb  Ibn  Abd  at.Harold  aib-Thakafi  (a  member  of  fht  tribe  of  TtuMf)  and  a native  of 
Basra,  iranamitied  traditional  information  from  Aivitb  at-Sikhii^Ani.  Jaafar  aa-SIdik.  Said  ot-J4r1ri,  and  mauj 
othera.  Hia  own  authoritj  waa  cited  by  aa-Sban,  Ahmad  Ibn  llanbal.  ibn  al-Madlni.  Vabya  Ibn  Main,  and 
aomr  othera.  Ibn  Main  declared  him  dcaerving  of  the  bigbeat  conftdcnce  aa  a Tradltioniat.  Towarda  tbe  end 
of  bia  life  be  went  deranged,  and  he  died  A. It.  194  - A.O.  B09-t0).— [Ibn  al-Athlr.  Ad-Dahabi.) 

Id)  Omar  Ibn  AU  Ibn  Ati,  a native  of  Itaara  and  a marela  to  tbe  tribe  of  Thaktf,  gave  Tradiliona  on  the  au- 
thority of  atb-Thauri,  Uajjbj  Ibn  Artk,  and  othera.  Hia  own  authority  waa  cited  by  Ibn  Hanbal.  Kutaiba  Ibn 
Said,  and  aome  othera.  tic  died  A. 11.  190  (A.U.  805-0'.— (Ad-Dahabi.) 

71  The  hdfix  Abo  H4tim  Muhammad  Lbn  Idrta  Ibn  al-Mundlr  Ibn  DkwOd,  aumamed  ar-R4xi  becauae  he 
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W4i  » iuliv«  of  Rti,  tnd  al-DaniAli  bceauae  he  w«i  mair/a  to  ibe  tribe  of  HaniaU  or  beeauie  he  lived  in  the 
•ireet  of  aMUoMla  in  Rai.  wai  an  excellent  jndfe  of  the  anlbenikit;  of  Traditions,  and  held  hiimelf  the 
higheat  rank  aa  a Traditioniil.  In  the  puruiit  of  this  branch  of  knowledge,  he  travelled  to  KhorlxAn,  the  two 
Iriks,  Hijii,  Temcn,  Sjrria,  and  Egypt.  He  died  at  Rai  in  the  moath  of  Sbaabln,  A.H.  177  (^ov.-Dec.  A.  0. 
R90].— (Au/dm.) 

(8)  His  life  will  be  found  in  this  work. 


AL-KHIRAKI. 

Abu  'l-Kasiin  Umar  Ibn  Abi  Ali  al-Husain  Ibn  Ab<i  Allah  Ibn  Ahmad  al-Khiraki 
was  an  pmineiil  jiiriM-oiisiilt  of  the  Ilanbalile  sect.  He  cf.mpos*-*!  a great  number 
of  works  in  illustration  of  the  doctrines  professed  by  the  followers  of  Ahmad  Ibn 
Hanbal.  One  of  these  treatises  is  a Mukhtatir  (compendium),  which  still  seiwes 
as  a text-ltook  for  young  students  belonging  to  that  sect;  when  he  set  out  for 
Damascus  from  Baghdad,  in  consequence  of  the  maledictions  which  were  pro- 
nounced in  the  latter  city  against  some  of  the  early  Moslims  as-Salaf)  (1\  he 
left  this  book  behind  him,  and  it  was  burned  during  his  absence  ‘1).  He  died 
at  Damascus,  A.H.  33A(A.D.  943-6).  His  father  also  was  distinguished  for 
his  abilities,  and  transmitted  traditional  information  received  bv  him  from  manv 
teachers. — Khirciki  means  a tclier  of  ragt  (kkirak]  and  elotha. 


(1)  This  was  in  A.H.  321  (A.  D.  933  . We  learn  from  AbO  ‘I-Kedi  ihat  Ali  Ibn  Ballk,  having  cuntpired 
wiih  NAnis  the  eunuch  to  depose  the  khalif  al-KIblr  and  place  a son  of  aUMuktafi  on  the  ifaroiie,  was 
arrested  with  his  accomplices  and  put  to  death  in  that  year.  But  what  AbA  1-Fedl  has  neglected  to  Biention. 
»u  the  means  taken  by  Ibn  Ballk  to  effect  his  design.  He  began  by  exciting  a sedition  in  Baghdad,  and  the 
fact  is  noUced  by  ad-Dahabi  (MS.  No.  A46.  fol.  101  cwrio)  in  these  terms:  *Mn  this  year  troubles  broke  out 
'*  because  Ali  Ibn  Ballk  and  bis  secretary  (IdCih)  aUHasan  Ibn  IllrAn  dccidril  on  having  the  menM>ry  of 
*'  MoiW'ia  publicly  cursed  from  the  pulpits.  This  produced  a riot  at  Baghdad,  and  Ibn  Ballk  gave  orders  to 
**  arrest  the  chief  of  the  llanbalUcs,  AbA  Muhammad  al-BarhabAri,  but  this  doctor  retired  to  a place  ofeon~ 
*'  cealment.  A number  of  bis  fullowers  were  then  banished  to  Basra.  In  the  meauwbilr  al-KAhir  took  secret 
arrangements  against  MOnis  and  Ibn  Mukla,*'  etc.  The  Hanbaliies  of  Baghdad  were  at  that  time  no- 
torious for  their  bigotry  and  turbulence,  as  may  be  learned  from  the  Annah  of  AbA  'UFcdA,  years  310,  317. 
323,  etc.  From  Ibn  Ballk  • first  proceedings  it  would  appear  that  he  meant  to  rally  the  Shiites  to  his  cause,  as 
with  them  Ibe  memory  of  Moawia  was  held  in  detestation.  It  must  be  recollected  also  that  the  Karmata  (sa« 
vof.  /.  p.  429)  were  then  extremely  powerful.  What  may  serve  also  to  conQrm  my  conjecture  Is,  that  the 
VOL.  11  A8 
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kliaUf,  00  the  execution  of  his  enemies,  ceased  the  folloviog  inecriptieo  to  be  pieced  on  the  coinepe  efter  his 
neoke:  il3j  ^3  .Ias!  pibseJi  (the  OMnpsr  God’s  rcjfpion  on  <ls  foes). —(Ad-Dehebi.  fol.  iOt.) 
13)  As  Ibn  Khelliktn  speeks  of  this  work  is  still  eiistinp,  I cooclnde  the!  el-Khireki  nrolc  It  over  epaln. 


■ OMAR  IBN  ZARR. 

Al>u  Zarr  Omar  Ibii  Zarr,  surnained  al-Haiiulani,  was  a native  of  Kufa,  a ju- 
risconsult, and  a narrator  of  historical  anecdotes  presened  by  tradition  I). 
His  descent  from  Hamdan  is  tJius  set  forth  by  Ibn  al-KaIbi  in  his  JamhtHra  tnn- 
yitab:  “AIkI  Allah,  the  father  of  Zarr  and  the  grandfather  of  Omar,  was  the 
" sun  of  Zurara  Ibn  Moawia  Ibn  Munabbah  Ibn  Ghalib  Ibn  AVaksh  Ibn  Kasim 
“ Ibn  Maiihaba  Ibn  Doam  Ibn  Malik  Ibn  Moawia  ibn  Saab  Ibn  Human  Ibn  Bakil 
“ Ibn  Jusham  Ibn  Malik  (this  Malik  is  the  same  |ierson  who  is  snmamed  al- 
“ Kharif)  Ibn  Al>d  Allah  Ibn  Kathir  Ibn  Malik  Ibn  Jusham  Ibn  Hashid  Ibn 
“ Jusham  Ibn  Uaiwan  Ibn  Nauf  Ibn  Hamdan  (2).”  The  sanctity  of  Omar  Ibn 
Harr's  life  and  tlic  fervour  of  his  devotional  exercises  obtained  for  him  the  high- 
est respect.  He  gave  Traditions  on  the  authority  of  Ata  (R)  and  Miijahid  (■'»', 
and  his  own  authority  for  Traditions  was  cited  by  WakI  (5;  and  the  people  of 
Irak.  The  conduct  of  his  son  Zarr  towards  him  was  marked  bv  the  deepest 
affection  (6)  and  dutiful  reverence ; when  he  was  on  the  point  of  death,  his 
father  went  into  the  room  and  said  : “ My  dear  son  ! in  thy  death  I shall  suffer 
“ no  loss,  for  the  only  one  of  whom  1 stand  in  need  is  God.”  When  he  ex- 
pired, the  father  prayed  over  him,  and  buried  him,  and  pronounced  these 
words  over  the  grave;  “God  is  my  witness,  O Zarr!  that  niy  weeping  on  thv 
“ account  prevents  me  from  weeping  for  thy  loss;  for  I know  not  what  thou 
“ hast  said  (to  thy  lord)  and  what  lias  hcen  said  to  thee.  Almighty  God  I I 
“ forgive  him  every  remissness  in  his  duty  towards  me;  let  me  tlien  be  ix*s- 
“ ponsable  for  every  act  wherein  he  may  have  lieen  remiss  in  his  duty  towards 
“ Thee;  let  the  recomjiencc  which  1 may  merit  be  bestowed  on  him  and  grant 
“ an  increase  of  Thy  bounty  unto  me,  thy  earnest  suppliant.”  A person  once 
said  to  him:  “How  did  thy  son  show  his  duty  to  thee?”  to  which  he  replied  : 
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“ When  we  walked  together  by  day,  he  always  kept  behind  me,  and  when  we 
“ walked  together  by  night,  he  always  went  before  me,  and  he  never  mounted 
on  the  roof  of  a house  whilst  I was  under  it.”  Many  other  anecdotes  of  a simi- 
lar kind  are  related  of  him.  Omar  Ibn  Zarr  was  held  to  be  a partisan  of  the 
doctrines  professed  by  the  Murjites  (7).  He  died  A.  H.  156  l A.  D.  772-3); 
some  say  A.H.  155. — Hamddm,  a word  which  means  descended  from  Hnmd/ln  (8), 
must  not  be  confounded  with  Hamaddni  (native  of  the  city  of  Hamaddn  '. — Zarr, 
the  father  of  Omar,  was  also  a jurisconsult. 


(1)  For  Id  Uie  primed  teit.  read  ^Ull.  At]  Ihe  inenuicripu  which  t hare  eiamioed.  Che  aulo- 

graph  excrptcd.  give  the  former  reading 

(3)  Read  printed  leit.  The  other  ermt  in  the  genealogy  aa  there  given,  arerorrected  In  the 

traoaUtioo.  The  incorrectoeM  of  DOft  Arable  manoKripU.  particularly  in  proper  namea,  readen  fhulu  of  thia 
kind  unavoidable. 

(3)  See  Tol.  11.  page  333. 

(4)  See  Tol.  1.  page  MS,  note  (8). 

(3)  See  Tol.  I.  page  374.  note  (Sj. 

(6)  Here  again  the  manuecript  copir#  and  tbe  printed  teal  are  at  fault;  for  we  muH  read  jJ 

(7)  For  the  doctrinea  of  the  Murjilea,  or  MorglaDt,  tee  Sale’i  preliminary  dlicoarae  to  the  Karan,  and  Dr. 
Cureioo'f  SAokraafantf,  page  103. 

^ Tbe  tribe  of  Bemdin  inhabited  Yemen  and  drew  their  dee  cent  from  Kahikn. 


ATH-THAMANINl. 

Abd  'l-Kasim  Omar  Ibn  Thabit  ath-Thainanini,  surnamed  also  ad-Darir  (or 
the  blind,  betause  he  tuffered  from  that  infirmity),  was  a professor  of  grammar,  and 
well  acquainted  with  the  rules  of  tliat  sciem^e.  He  composed  a full,  elegant,  and  KS9 
excellent  commentary  on  Ibn  Jinni’s  (mil.  ll.  p.  191)  Lumd  (1),  and  a great 
number  of  pupils  studied  with  profit  under  his  tuition.  As  a grammarian  he 
possessed  great  talent,  and  had  Abd  'i-Fath  IImi  Jinni  for  master;  he  gave  lessons 
in  that  science  to  the  tbartf  Abd  Mamar  Yabya  Ibn  Muhammad  Ibn  Tabataha 
al-Husaini.  He  composed  also  a commeiiiaiy  on  Ibn  Jinni’s  Tturif  'grammatieal 
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inflexioni)  (2j.  A f'reat  rivalry  subsislcd  between  him  and  Abii  'l-Kasini  Ibn 
Barhan  ; they  both  gave  public  lessons  at  al-Karkh,  the  suburb  of  Baghdad ; the 
course  of  the  latter  was  frequented  by  persons  of  rank  and  respeetabilitv,  whilst 
that  of  ath-Thamanini  was  only  attendMl  by  persons  of  the  lower  class.  Me 
died  in  the  inontli  of  Zd  ’l-Kaada,  A.  H.  442  ('March-April,  A.  U.  1051). — Tha- 
mdnfni  means  belonging  to  Thamdntn,  which  is  a town  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Jazira  tibn  Omar  and  dost;  to  Mount  Judi  (Ararat).  It  was  tJic  first  town  built 
after  the  deltige,  and  it  was  called  Thamaniu  (eighty)  from  the  number  of  pei^ 
sons  wbo  came  with  Noah  out  of  the  ark.  This  town  has  produced  many  re- 
markable men. — This  sfiarf/’lbn  Tabalaba  died  in  the  month  of  Ramadan,  .A.  H. 
478  (Dec. -Jan.  A.  D.  1085-6). 

(I)  Sm  »o1.  II.  page  191. 

(Si  The  Artbir  teu  U rurrupied  bere . and  no  mean*  eiUt  of  rerUfylng  U,  a«  the  Rj'leaf  on  whk-h  U»c  (7a»»airr 
vas  «rittao  in  the  autograph  MS.  has  diaappeared.  The  test  of  the  printed  edition,  if  literally  iranalated, mould 
signify,  Be  commented  the  KiUb  aULuma  on  Ibn  Jinnfe  Tasrtf."  This  is  not  rery  clear,  and  the  reading 
of  one  of  my  MSS.,  mhieh  for  Kitdb  al-Luma  bai  EitAb  al-HulAk.  dues  not  render  the  sense  more  intelligible, 
as  tbe  work  called  iffwldli  is,  according  to  Hajji  Khalifa,  a production  of  ath-Thamlnlnl  himself. 

The  true  reading  if  perhaps  *’ And  he  composed  on  tbe  r<nrl/ a 

work  eoUtlcd  ififdb 


IBN  AL-BAZRI. 

AbA  'l-Kasim  Omar  Ibn  Muhammad  Ibn  Ahmad  Ibn  Ikrima,  surnamed  al- 
Jazari  and  generally  known  by  the  appellation  of  Ibn  al-Bazri,  was  a juriscon- 
sult of  the  Shafite  sect,  and  the  most  eminent  doctor  and  mufti  of  tlie  town  of 
Jazira  tibn  Omar  (1)  (from  which  place  he  drew  hit  tumame).  His  Orst  studies 
in  the  law  were  made  in  Jazira  tibn  Omar  under  the  thaikh  Abu  'l-Ghanaim 
Muhammad  Ibn  al-Faraj  Ibn  Mansur  Ibn  Ibrahim  Ihn  al-Hasan  as-SuIami  al- 
Fariki  (o  member  of  the  tribe  of  Sulaim  and  a native  of  Maiydfdrikln),  who  had  set- 
tled in  that  town.  He  tlien  proceeded  to  Baghdad,  and  continued  his  studies 
under  al-Kiya  al-Harrasi  vol.  II.  p.  229)  and  Hujja  tal-Isl4m  Abii  Hamid  al- 
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Ghazzali  (*i);  he  attended  also  the  lectures  of  the  latter  and  of  his  hioiher 
Ahmad  al-Ghauali  (roi.  /.  and  beeanic  the  pupil  of  as^hashi,  the  author 

of  the  Kitdb  al-Muttazhiri  (H).  lie  acquired  also  much  information  in  llie  society 
of  many  otlier  learned  men  whom  he  fmjuented.  Having  ixMttrned  to  Jazira, 
he  opened  a puhli<;  course  of  instruction  which  attiacted  students  frotn  distant 
countries,  all  anxious  to  receive  his  lessons  and  acquire  a knowledge  of  the  sys- 
tem in  which  he  had  digested  tlie  doctrines  of  the  seiM.  He  composed  a com- 
mentary on  Ahu  ishak  as-Shirazi's  iluhaddah  (4),  in  which  he  explained  the 
obscurities  and  the  uncommon  wotxls  occurring  in  that  treatise,  and  fixed  lH*$ides 
die  pronunciation  of  the  projier  names  of  those  persons  who  are  mentioned  in  it. 
To  this  work,  which  is  a simple  compendium,  he  gave  the  title  of  al-Asdmt  ten  'I- 
Elal  mtn  Kildb  al-Mnhaddab  jhe  tiama  and  obteurities  occurring  in  the  Kitab  al-Mu- 
haddab).  In  learning  and  ])iety  he  held  a high  rank,  and  was  said  to  have  hccti 
better  acquainted  than  any  other  bdfiz  then  living  with  the  doctrines  of  as-Shafi. 
His  attention  was  chiefly  directed  to  the  study  of  those  points  wherein  the  Shalite 
sect  differs  from  others,  and  the  number  of  persons  who  enjoyed  the  benefit  of 
his  tuition  was  very  great.  (At  a doctor)  he  bore  the  surname.s  of  Zain  ad-din 
Jamal  al-Islaro  (omamenl  of  religion,  beauty  of  hlamim  . He  was  hoi-n  A.  H.  471 
(A.  D.  107B-9),  and  he  died  on  the  2nd  of  the  first  Rabi — some  say  of  the  latter 
— A.  H.  560  'January,  A.  D.  1165)  at  al-Jazira  (5).  Although  his  disciples 
were  numerous,  he  did  not  leave  his  like  in  the  world. — His  master,  AbO  'l-Gha- 
naim  al-Fariki  died  A.  II.  483  (A.  D.  1090-1).  It  was  under  Ihn  al-Razri  that 
the  doctor  Isa  Ibn  Muhammad  al-Hakkari  (6)  made  his  studies. — fiazri  means  n 
maker  and  teller  of  Bazr ; bazr  is  the  name  given  in  that  country  to  the  oil  extracted 
from  linseed,  and  which  is  used  by  them  in  their  lamps. 


(!)  See  rot.  It.  page  SM. 

fS)  Tb«  tife  of  Ab(k  Hkmid  ■l-Chaiikli  wUt  bo  foond  farther  on . 

(3)  The  life  of  Abh  Bakr  MuhamiDad  Ibo  Ahmad  as-Shk9hi»  the  author  of  the  Jth  ttathiri,  U giten  by  Ibii 
KhalUkIn. 

(4)  See  Tol.  I.  page  9. 

(5)  Bf  aMuxtro  u here  raetDi  Jattra  tibn  Omar. 

(6)  The  life  of  Ibn  al*Hakklri  trill  be  found  io  thiitoliinie. 
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SHIHAB  AI>-D1N  AS-SUHRAWARDl. 

Ahu  Hal's  Omar,  the  son  of  Muhammad,  the  sou  of  Abd  Allah,  the  son  of 
Muhammad,  the  son  of  Ammuyah  (whose  true  name  was  Abd  Allali  , al  Rakri  as- 
Siihrawardi,  surnamed  Shihab  ad-din  {flambeau  of  the  faith',  was  adoolorof  the 
Shalite  sect.  As  we  have  given  (he  remainder  of  his  genealogy  up  to  Abu  Bake, 
ItSO  in  the  life  of  his  uncle,  Abii  ’n-Najib  Abd  al-Kahir  (tec  vol.  II.  p.  150%  we  are 
dispensed  from  repealing  it  here.  Shihab  ad-din  was  a pious  and  holy  thaikh, 
most  assiduous  in  his  spiritual  exercises  and  the  practice  of  devotion.  He  suc- 
ifssfully  guided  a great  number  of  Silfis  in  their  efforts  to  obtain  perfection,  and 
directed  them  during  the  periodsof  their  retirement  into  solitude;  indeed,  towards 
the  close  of  his  life,  he  remained  without  an  equal.  He  studied  under  his  uncle, 
Abii  ’n-Najib,  from  whom  he  learned  Sulism  and  preaching;  another  of  his  mas- 
ters was  the  thaikh  Abii  Muhammad  Ahd  al-Kadir  Ibn  Abi  Salih  al-Jili  (vol.  II. 
p.  1 72),  and  he  went  down  to  Basra  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  the  thaikh  .Abu  Mu- 
hammad Ibn  Abd.  He  met  also  with  some  other  thaikht,  and  acquired  a con- 
siderable share  of  information  in  tlie  sciences  of  jurisprudence  and  controversy. 
He  then  gave  lessons  in  literature,  and  held,  during  some  years,  regular  assem- 
blies, at  which  he  preached.  When  he  became  thaikh  of  the  thaikht  (grand-matter 
of  the  SAfis')  at  Baghdad,  he  continued  the  same  practice,  and  his  exhortations  had 
a most  im]iressive  effect.  He  was  certainly  blessed  with  the  divine  grace.  A 
person  who  attended  his  assemblies  related  to  roe  that  Shihab  ad-din,  one  day, 
recited  to  him  these  words  from  the  cliair : 

Poor  not  out  the  drau|;hl  [of  ditrint  tore]  for  me  alone;  Thou  (0  Lord)  bast  not  accus- 
tomed me  to  withhold  it  From  my  companions.  Thou  art  [tnily)  the  generous,  and  it 
suits  not  generosity  that  the  cup,  circulating  (round  the  board),  should  pass  by  the  other 
guests. 

On  hearing  these  words,  the  whole  assembly  was  seized  with  an  ecstasy  of 
divine  love,  and  a gi-eat  number  of  the  persons  present  cut  off  their  hair,  and 
turned  {from  the  world  to  God).  He  coni|Kised  some  fine  works,  the  most  cele- 
braterl  of  which  is  his  Awdrif  al-Madrif  {the  divine  gifU,  contitting  in  the  different 
degree!  o/"'  spiritual  knowledge)  'I).  He  is  also  the  author  of  some  poetry,  and 
one  of  his  pieces  is  the  following  (2): 
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The  (Ireiriness  of  the  {loctr't  tolilary)  nighU  was  dispellcsl,  and  his  turn  of  union 
(irifA  (Air  htlottd]  drew  near;  and  my  union  with  thee  made  those  jealous,  who  used  to 
pity  me  fiirmerly  when  suffering  from  thy  aversion.  I swear  by  the  truth  of  thy  exist- 
ence that,  since  thou  art  now  present,  I care  not  for  any  of  my  fi>m)cr  disappointments. 

Thou  earnest  to  me  who  was  deprived  of  life,  and  small  was  the  price  for  which  thou 
didst  obtain  me  (3).  The  hearts  {of  mm)  are  unable  to  conceive  thee;  but,  O,  the  deli- 
cious source  whereof  I am  allowec)  to  drink  1 (/  avow  Ikal)  all  which  is  forbidden  to  mor- 
tals is  forbidden  also  to  me ; but  how  sweet  in  my  bosom  is  the  love  I bear  thee.  Love 
for  thee  has  drenched  my  very  bones;  what  then  have  1 to  do  with  that  which  is  not  love? 
Bitter  thirst  oppresselh  nut  the  destitute  when  near  him  are  sources  of  the  purest  water. 

I saw  a number  of  those  who  attended  his  assemblies  and  who  sat  with  him  in 
private,  whilst  he  directed  them,  as  is  customary  with  the  Sufis,  in  the  path  of 
spiritual  life  ; they  gave  me  an  account  of  tlie  strange  sensations  which  then  came 
over  them,  and  of  the  extraordinary  ecstasies  which  they  experienced.  He  once 
arrived  at  Arbcia  as  an  envoy  from  the  August  Divan  (4),  and  he  held  regular 
assemblies  there,  at  which  he  preached  ; hut  I had  not  the  advantage  of  seeing 
him,  as  1 was  then  too  young.  He  performed  the  pilgrimage  very  often,  and  on 
some  of  these  occasions  he  made  a temporary  residence  in  the  neigh boiirhocxl  of 
the  sacrerl  Temple.  The  ihatA/ii  of  that  age,  who  were  matlert  of  the  fiath  > 5), 
used  to  write  to  him  from  the  countries  where  they  resided,  addressing  him 
questions  drawn  up  in  the  manner  of  faheat  (or  consultations  on  points  of  law  , in 
which  they  asked  his  opinion  on  circumstances  which  concerned  them.  1 was 
told  that  one  of  them  wixile  to  him  as  follows.  “ My  loixi!  if  I cease  to  work,  I 
“ shall  remain  in  idleness  ; and  if  I work,  I am  filled  with  self-satisfaction ; which 
“ is  best?”  To  this  as-Suhrawardi  wrote,  in  reply:  “Work ; and  ask  of  Al- 
“ mighty  God  to  pardon  tliy  self-satisfaction."  Numerous  anecdotes  of  this  kind 
are  told  of  him.  He  lias  inserted  some  charming  verses  in  the  Awdrif  al-Uadrif, 
fiom  which  we  select  the  following  : 

I perceive  in  thee,  [0  ratify,)  a perfume  which  I know  nut,  and  I suspect  that  (my  gsi 
Ulovtd)  LamyA  has  swept  over  thee  with  her  train  (6). 

And  again : 

If  I contemplate  you,  I am  all  eyes ; and  if  1 think  of  you,  1 am  all  heart. 

By  his  studies  under  his  uncle  Ahd  'n-Najib  he  attained  great  proficiency.  He 
was  horn  at  Suhraward,  towards  tlie  latter  end  of  Rajah,  or  the  beginning  of 
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Shaaban  (wbioh  of  the  (wo  is  doubtful),  H.  539  I'Jan.-Feb.  A.  D.  11 45) ; and 
III!  died  at  Baghdad,  on  the  first  of  Muharram,  A.  II.  032  (Sept.  A.  D.  1234). 
lie  was  interred  (be  next  morning  in  the  Wardiya  cemetery  (7). 


ThU  ii  one  of  the  mo«4  celebr«t«d  trorks  on  SC^m.  A.n  eiccllenl  copy  of  it  i»  precerved  io  the  Bib.  du 
Rot,  ancten  fond«,  No.  375. 

{t,  Tbc5€  Tonci  have  a mjfiUc  import;  the  5«iovad  ii  God. 

(3)  The  poet  means  to  say  that  be  was  dead  by  sin,  and  that  be  became  the  servant  or  slave  of  God  by  re>- 
nounciiig  Uie  world. 

(4}  The  govemraent  of  the  kbalifate  at  Baghdad  was  generally  designated  at  that  time  by  the  title  of  the 
dwyuif  Aii'an  [ad-D(tcdn  a/-.4sls.} 

(5)  See  Tol.  1.  page  *i59.  note  i3^. 

(6/  The  merit  of  this  verse  consists  in  iu  mystic  signiBcation.  The  sbalhh  perceived  a young  novice  in  SOfism 
manifesting  an  unwonted  degree  of  eieitcment ; and  be  supposed  that  the  Divinity  bad  passed  near  him. 

(7*  Horeliya  signifies  rotary,  rote~gar<Un:  it  was  tbe  cemetery  of  the  Sfilis. 


WE  HAFIZ  IBN  DIIIYA. 

The  hdfiz  .4bu  ’I  Kb.'inab  Omar  Ilm  al-Hasan  Ibn  Dihya,  a member  of  the  tribe 
of  Kalb,  and  siimamed  Zii  ’n-Nasabain  (the  pouessor  of  the  double  pedigree),  was  a 
native  of  Valencia,  in  Spin.  His  genealogy,  as  I found  it  written  by  himself,  with 
the  indication  of  the  propr  pronunciation  of  the  names,  runs  as  follows:  Omar 
Ibn  al-IIasan  Ibn  .Mi  Ibn  Muhammad  Ibn  al-Jumaiyil  Ibn  Farh  Ibn  Kbalaf  Ibn 
Kumis  (pronounced  also  Kauniis)  Ibn  Mazlal  Ibn  MallM  Ibn  Badr  Ibn  Ahmad  Ibn 
Dihya  (pronounced  also  Uahv,a)  Ibn  Khalifa  Ibn  Farwa  al-KaIbi : Dihya  al-KaIbi 
was  one  of  Muhammad's  compnions  (I).  He  mentioned  also  that  his  mother, 
Aina  (ar-llahman,  was  the  daughter  of  Abii  .AImI  Allah  Ibn  Abi  ’l-Bass,Tm  Musa 
Ibn  Abd  Allah  Ilm  al-Hiisain  Ibn  Jaafar  Ibn  All  Ibn  Aluhammad  Ibn  Ali  Ibn  MAsa 
Ibn  .laafar  Ibn  .Muhammad  Ibn  Ali  Ilm  al-Husain  Ibn  Ali  Ibn  Abi  Talib.  It  was 
for  this  reason  that  he  signed  himself  the  posteitor  of  the  double  pedigree,  being 
deteeiuled  from  Dihya  and  al  Hiiimin.  .Alluding  also  to  the  same  ciivumstance,  he 
wrote  himself  down  as  Sibt  Abi  'l-Bastdm  [the  grandton  by  the  female  line  of  Ab&  'l~ 
Bassdm).  — Abti  ‘l-Khatt.ib  Omar  Ilm  Dihya  was  a man  eminent  for  his  learning 
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and  illu^^lrious  by  liis  (ulents,  a j)crffct  master  of  the  Traditions  relative  to  the 
Prophet,  and  of  the  scienees  eonneeted  with  them,  skilled  in  (jramtnar  and  phi- 
lology, and  well  aeqiiainteil  with  the  narrations  of  the  hattle-days  of  the  aneieni 
Arabs,  and  with  their  poems.  Having  made  the  colleeting  of  Traditions  hisehief 
pursuit,  he  visitetl  most  of  the  Moslim  cities  in  Spain  for  the  purpose  of  meeting 
their  men  of  learning  and  their  teachers,  after  which  he  crossed  the  water  and 
ctitcred  Morocco,  where  he  In'came  acquaitited  with  the  persons  of  talent  who 
resided  in  that  city.  He  theti  priM-eeded  to  the  provitice  of  Ifrikiya,  and  thence 
to  Egypt.  From  that  eonntry  he  travelled  to  Syria,  the  East  (ilfcsopotamia), and 
Irak.  At  Baghdad  he  receivwl  Traditions  from  some  of  Ihn  al-IIasin's  disciples, 
and  at  ^Vasit  he  heard  others  from  the  lips  of  Ahu  ’l-Fath  Mitliamiiiad  Ihn  Ahmad 
al-Maidani.  He  then  visited  Persian  Irak,  Khorasan  with  its  neighbouring 
provinces,  and  Mazandaran,  for  the  sole  purpose!  of  collecting  Traditions  and 
obtaining  them  from  the  great  masters  in  that  branch  of  knowledge  whom  he  met 
there.  Dttring  this  jieriod,  he  gave  lessons  to  others,  and  communicated  to  llicm 
his  own  information.  \^  hen  at  Ispahan  he  heard  Abii  Jaafar  as-Saidalani 
teach  Traditions,  and,  at  Naisaptir,  he  received  some  ftvrn  Mansur  Ihn  Abd  al- 
Miinein  al-Farawi.  In  the  year  604  (A.  D.  1207-8)  he  arrived  at  Arhela,  on 
his  way  to  Khorasan,  and  perceiving  the  evtreme  zeal  displayed  by  the  lord  of 
that  city,  al-Malik  al  Muazzam  Muzaffar  ad-din,  the  son  of  Zain  ad-din,  in  his 
pre|tarations  for  celebrating  the  festival  of  the  Prophet’s  birth,  he  composed  for 
that  prince  the  work  entitled  Kitdb  al-Tanwir  (i  .Vaiilid  as-Sirdj  al-Munir 
book  of  Illumitmtion,  treating  of  the  birth-day  of  the  enlighteniivj  Flambeau).  In  the 
letter  A,  under  the  head  of  Kdkubdri,  we  shall  give  a description  of  this  solemnitv. 
In  the  month  of  the  latter  Jumada,  A.  II.  626  (May,  A.  D.  1229;  we  heard  Ihn 
Dihya  read  this  work  to  al-Malik  ahMuazzani,  in  six  sittings.  It  concluded  with 
a long  poem,  the  first  verse  of  which  was; 

AA'cre  it  not  for  our  enemies,  those  base  informers,  people  had  never  suspected  [that 
icr  irrrf  in  iorr.) 

There  is  a eircunistanee  connected  with  this  |KM-m  which  we  have  noticed  in  the 
life  of  Ihn  Mammati  (2.,  and  to  this  we  refer  the  reader.  When  he  fitiished  his 
kitdb  at-Tanu  ir,  al-Malik  al-.Muazzam  made  hitn  a gift  of  one  thousand  pieces  of 
gold.  A numlier  of  other  works  were  cotnposed  by  him.  He  was  born  on  the 
voi..  II.  49 
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first  of  Zii  ’1-Kaaila,  A.  H.  54A  (Mairh,  A.D.  1 li>0);  and  he  died  at  Cairo,  on 
Tuesday,  die  1 4lli  of  llie  first  Kabt,  A.  H.  633  ; Noventher,  A AD.  1235).  Ho  was 
interred  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Mukallani,  as  I have  hcen  informed  hv  his  son  : I 
was  told  also,  by  his  brother's  son,  that  he  had  beard  his  unele  more  than  onee 
say  that  he  was  born  on  ihe  first  of  Zii  '1-Kaada,  A.  H.  5'i6  Fehruarv,  A.  U.  1 1 52). 
— Dalaim  means  hfhnqimj  to  Balnmiya  [Valencia)  which  is  a city  in  the  east  of 
Sfiain. — Abii  Amr  Olhm.iti]  Ibn  al-llasan,  Ibn  Dihya’s  elder  brother,  was  well 
acquainted  with  the  phrasiHilogy  of  the  Desert  Arabs,  which  he  knew  by  heart 
and  tauj^hl  jnthlielv.  M'hen  the  stiltan  al-Malik  al-Kaniil  lemoved  Abti  l-Kliat- 
tab  Ibn  Dihya  from  his  profcssoi’shipin  the  Ddr  al-Hadllh  :'or  college  of  Traditions  ’, 
which  that  prince  had  founded  at  Cairo,  Aliti  Amr,  the  brother,  was  installed  in 
the  vacant  place,  and  heeontinned  to  hold  it  till  his  death.  He  died  at  Cairo,  on 
Tnesrlay,  the  13th  of  tlie  first  Juniada,  A.  H.  63-'i  Jaitnary,  A.  D.  1237),  and  was 
iiilerrcd  at  the  foot  of  iMouiit  Mukattani.  He  left  some  epi.stles  in  which  he 
employed  obsolete  expressions. 


(1^  Dihya  Ibn  Klialifa  al-Kalln  man  Muhamniad'a  lo  ll<>radius.— AbO  Annah,  year  7. 

(2,  vol.  1.  p.  104.— Ibn  Dibya'a  «umam«  is  the>r<>  incorrrclK  (riven;  U must  l>e  pranmitirnl  Xii  'n>.Vftsa> 
barn. 


AIU  ALI  AS-SHALALBIM. 

Abii  Ali  Otiiar  llm  Alnhaniniad  [Ibn  Omar]  Ibn  Abd  Allah,  siirnametl  as-Sha- 
laiibini,  was  a member  of  the  Irilie  of  A/xl,  and  a native  of  S<‘ville,  in  Spain.  He 
held  the  first  rank  as  a grammarian,  and  jms.sessixl  in  ati  extraordinary  degree 
the  faenlly  of  recalling  to  mind  the  various  rules  of  that  seienee.  I met  a num- 
ber of  his  pupils,  all  of  them  men  of  talent,  and  they  itnaninioiisly  deelami  that 
the  shaikh  Abu  .\li  a.s-Slialaiibini  was  in  no  degree  inferior  to  the  shaikh  .Abu  Ali 
’l-Farisi  (vol-  I.  p.  379).  The  terms  in  which  tlicy  spoke  of  him  were  commen- 
datory in  the  highest  degree  ; but  they  observed  that,  with  all  his  talent,  he 
neglected  his  personal  aiipearaiiee,  and  was  stibjcet  to  absence  of  iitind.  Of  this 
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they  related  as  an  example,  that  as  he  was  one  day  on  the  hank  of  a river,  with 
some  sheets  of  a liook  in  his  hand,  he  let  one  of  them  fall  into  the  water ; and,  as 
it  floated  olf  so  that  he  could  not  reach  it  with  his  hand,  he  took  another  of  the 
sheets  to  pull  it  near  him ; so  that  Imth  sheets  were  s|)oilcd.  Other  similar  anec- 
dotes are  related  in  proof  of  his  absence  of  mind.  He  comjxjsed  a large  and 
a small  commentarv  on  al-.ln7.iili’s  Prolegomena  (i),  and  a work  on  grammar, 
entitled  al-Tmtlhja  the  beating  out  of  the  trark  '.  He  resided  at  Seville,  hut  pupils 
of  his  were  occasionally  arriving  amongst  us  and  informing  us  ol  his  proceed- 
ings. On  tlic  whole,  he  really  was,  as  they  styled  him,  the  last  of  the  gramma- 
rians. He  was  Iku-ii  at  Seville,  A.  H.  56‘i(A.  D.  1166-7;,  and  he  died  in  the 
same  city,  in  the  month  of  the  latter  Rahi,  some  say  of  Safar,  A.  H.  6-'t5  (Au- 
gust, -A.D.  1247). — Shalauhini  is  derived  from  as-8halauhin,  which  is  a wordof 
the  Spanish  language,  and  means,  it  is  said,  the  white  and  red  (2). 

• I)  Tbc  life  of  will  be  found  in  thU  Yolume 

(3l  Aba  ’1-Fedi  in  bi«  Geo^spby.  ib«l^.S'Aalaubliil  meant  (o  SAofdwbtniya  (5ob>bm»nd\ 

a fortrets  near  Granada.  He  adds  that  thote  perions  are  mistaken  nbo  derive  il  from  a «ord  rignifying  red 
ill  the  language  tpoken  bv  the  (Christian)  inhabitants  of  Spain.  He  here  eerlaiulv  alludet  to  the  ttalemeut 
made  by  Ibn  kliallikAn  in  this  passage. 


IBN  TABARZAD. 

Ahu  Hafs  Omar  Ihn  Ahi  Bakr  .Muhammad  Hm  Muammar  Ihn  Ahmad  Ihn 
Yahya  Ihn  Hassun,  surnamed  al-Muwaddih  (the  preceptor),  Muwaflak  ad-din  (aided  3.">3 
m religion  hy  God't  favour^,  and  generally  knowm  hy  the  name  of  Ihn  Tabarzad, 
was  a Traditionist  of  great  celehrily,  and  a native  of  Baghdad.  He  inhabited 
that  quarter  of  the  city,  on  the  west  hank  of  the  Tigris,  which  is  called  Dar  al- 
Kazz,  and  he  was  sometimes  styled,  fur  that  reason,  ad-Darakazzi.  The  Tradi- 
tions which  he  had  received  by  oral  transmission  were  remarkable  as  coming 
from  the  highest  authorities,  and,  as  he  travelled  Uirnugh  various  countries 
teaching  (them)  to  others,  he  became  the  link  which  connected  the  rising  genera- 
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tioii  of  Tradilionisis  with  the  past : he  filled  tlie  eartli  with  llie  ccftifuates  which 
lie  gave  to  those  who  heard  him  deliver  Traditions,  and  with  the  licences  to  teach, 
which  he  had  granted  to  his  disciples,  lie  lived  to  so  advanced  an  age  that  he 
remained  without  a rival,  and  his  conduct  was  uniformly  marked  hy  piety  and 
virtue.  He  was  horn  in  the  month  of  Zii ’1-llijja,  A.  II.  516  fFcbruary,  A.  D. 
I 123%  and  he  died  at  Baghdad  on  the  afternoon  of  Tuesday,  the  lUh  of  Rajah, 
A.  H.  607  Dccemlier,  A.D.  1210%  The  next  morning,  he  was  intcri-ed  in  the 
cemetery  at  the  Ilarh  Gate. — Tahnrzcui  is  the  name  of  a sort  of  sugar  (»ugar- 
rnndy  . 


AS-SIIARAF  IBN  AL-FARIU. 


Ahii  llafs,  sumamed  also  Ahii  'l-Kiisim,  Omar  Ihn  Ahi  'l-Hasan  Ali  Ihn  .Mur- 
shid  Ihn  .Ali,  generally  known  hy  the  appellation  of  Ihn  al-Farid  and  distinguished 
by  the  honorary  title  of  as-Sharaf  ( I ),  drew  his  descent  from  a family  which 
inhabited  llamat,  hut  he  himself  was  born  in  Egypt,  which  was  also  the  country 
of  his  residence,  and  that  of  his  deatli.  In  his  poetical  works,  of  which  the  col- 
lection forms  a thin  volume,  he  displays  a cast  of  style  and  thought  which  charms 
the  I'cadcr  hy  its  grace  and  la-auty,  whilst  their  whole  tenour  is  in  accordance 
with  the  mystic  ideas  of  the  Stllis  (2).  He  has  composed  also  a kaiiila  of  about 
six  hundred  verses,  wherein  he  sets  forth  the  doctrines  and  adopts  the  technical 
language  of  that  sect.  With  what  elegance  has  he  said,  in  one  of  his  long 
poems : 

How  welcome  the  favour  which  1 never  desetverl:  these  words  of  one  announcing  de- 
liverance after  despair:  “To  thee  I hear  good  tidings,  therefore  cast  off  thy  covering ! 
“ thou  art  remembered  there  'aioifi,  notw  ithstanding  thy  imperfections  (3)." 

In  another  of  his  katidas  he  savs; 

I am  always  envied  on  account  of  (lAc  favours  / rtnire  from'  thee;  pul  not  then  an  end 
to  niy  watchfulness  by  the  speedy  visit  of  thy  image  neetiiig  (loicdrits  me  lehUst  I sleep)  (A). 
.Vsk  the  stars  of  the  night  if  sleep  has  ever  visiteil  my  eyelids ! and  how  could  it  visit  a 
person  with  whom  it  is  not  acquainted  T 
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II.-  says  aj;ain  in  the  same  pieee  : 

Whilst  the  admirers  of  his  beauty  are  extnllinf;  it  in  every  style  of  description,  lime  is 
spent  out,  and  yet  some  of  his  charms  remain  to  be  described  (5). 

He  has  left  also  some  distiehs,  mainUi/if  and  enigmas  (7),  1 am  told  that 

he  was  a most  holy  and  virliioiis  man,  and  that  he  led  a life  of  continual  self-ahne- 
gation.  During  some  lime,  motives  of  devotion  kept  him  a resident  at  Mekka : 
may  G.kI  increase  it  in  honour!  He  was  a most  pleasing  eompaniou,  and  the 
charms  of  his  society  were  highly  cxtolli-d.  I have  l>een  informed  hv  one  of  his 
disciples,  that,  one  day,  w hilst  he  was  alone,  he  happened  to  sing  the  follow  ing 
verse,  composed  by  al-Hariri,  the  author  of  the  Miihlml)! : 

Who  is  he  who  never  wrought  evil,  and  who  possesses  excellent  qualities  only? 

And  he  heard  a voice  re|>eat  these  words,  hut  covild  not  discover  hv  whom 
they  were  ulleretl : 

.Muhammad,  the  director;  upon  whom  Gabriel  descended. 

Some  of  his  disciples  rc-iled  to  me  the  following  inaicdlia  of  his,  coni|H).sed  on 
a youth  who  followed  the  trade  of  a butcher;  it  is  very  ingeniously  done  ; and  I 
have  not  seen  it  in  the  collection  of  his  works  (8) : 

I said  to  a butcher:  I love  you,  yet  you  cut  me  to  pieces  and  slay  me.  That,  replicl 
he,  is  my  trade,  and  yet  you  blame  me  I He  then  bent  towards  me  and  kisst-il  my  f.Mit  to 
subjugate  me;  he  wanted  to  kill  me,  and  blew  me  [rnrhanlrd  me]  that  hr  might  skin  me. 

I have  transcribed  it  atrording  to  their  system  (of  i>romiiici(]lioii  •,  as  ihev  have 
totally  neglwtt-d  the  motions  (fiiiiil  vowels)  and  the  rules  of  orthography;  nav 
more,  they  have  committed  faults  of  pronunciation;  or  rather,  the  gioaler  part 
of  it  is  faulty:  the  reader  is  therefore  requested  to  witlihold  his  blame  (9).  Ihn 
al-Farid  relates  that  he  com|K>sed  the  two  following  verses  in  his  sleep : 

I swear  by  the  reality  of  ray  love  fur  thee  and  by  the  respect  due  to  {me  for  my]  digni-  i$,ti 
fied  patience  {under  tuffierimj],  that  my  eyes  never  looki-d  on  any  but  thee,  ami  that  I 
never  felt  love  fiir  any  other  friend  ! 

This  |«>et  was  horn  at  Cairo,  on  the  4th  of  Zu  'l-Kaada,  A.  H.  ,570  (March, 
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A.  I).  1181  , and  ho  died  in  tho  saiin;  dly,  on  Tncwlay,  thi*  '2nd  of  ihe  lirsi  Ju- 
mfida,  A.  II.  6.32  (January,  A.  D.  12.'1;>'i.  Tho  next  niorninf*,  he  was  interred  at 
the  foot  of  Mount  Miiknllam. — AI~Fdrid  is  the  name  given  to  llie  |MTson  who 
draws  up  eontraets  fiiriid)  for  wiunen  in  their  dealings  with  men  (10'. 


(t)  tbc  rqut««lem  of  Sharnf  ad  dininobtenw  of  ntigion',.  In  Atirnamcit  forniH  of  the  «ord 

utidin  pm-«detl  bj  * noun  nr  an  adjetlive.  adnnn  may  be  In  thin  <*a»e,  the  article  U prencrally 

added  lo  the  preceding  word.  See  M.dc  Secy 'a  r/imromorAie.  loni.  1.  p.  44K. 

it)  Literally:  lie  foltouM  (be  directtoii  of  the  path  of  the  fakirt. 

(3>  The  piece  from  wbtcb  Ibrse  lii»e»  an*  taken  has  been  published  by  M.  (*ran|terel  de  I.a|trangr  in  his 
Anttiotogie  nrabr.  Rc8|»ectjiig  these  verses,  a curiou*  anecdote  U relauul  by  the  romnienlatrir,  and  will  be 
found  page  130  of  M.  de  l.agrange'1  work. 

<4^  He  means  to  mit  : I alwayt  keep  awake  in  ciperiation  of  Ihy  visitf ; oblige  me  not  to  forego  my  walcb- 
fulneiu,  for  Uien.  in  my  dreams.  I should  sec  tby  unagv  only,  H>nt  by  thyself  to  tbll  me.  and  not  sec  lhy«> 
self-  See  my  Inlroduclioii  to  tol.  I.  p.  mrt.  For  the  meaning  of  the  very  obscure  verses  cited  by  Ibn  Khal- 
likAn  in  this  artkie.l  have  consultetl  Ibn  al'Flrid’s  commenUiion  and  chosen  the  most  probable  uf  the  tnrions 
interpretations  which  they  give. 

(5)  It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  observe  that,  in  all  these  verm,  the  beloved  is  the  Divinity. 

(6)  See  Tol.  1.  Introduction,  page  mv. 

(7^  Some  of  these  enigmas  are  given  by  M.  de  SaCr  in  his  rkretfomorAte.  and  others  by  N.  tirangeret  de 
Lagrange  in  his  Anthologif  orobe. 

(R)  Were  it  not  for  the  curiosity  of  these  verses,  which  are  in  rulgar  Arabic.  I should  have  abstained  from 
iraoslating  them. 

(9)  Ibn  KhallikAn  writes:  and  where  I have  printed  and  j?.t  wliitli 

last  words  give  the  true  reading.  is  for  **  writes  it  is  for  is 

for  and  for 

(10]  ydrid  U therefore  the  active  participle  of  the  verb  farada,  and  roust  be  pronounced  with  an  i,  not 
with  an  a.  as  Ibn  Kballikkn  states  in  his  autograph;  most  probably  through  irtatienlion.  Indeed,  the  form 

as  a participle  or  adjective  does  not  etist  in  Arabic,  as  far  as  1 can  discover,  and  we  lind  in  the  notice 
on  Ibn  abFirid,  prefixed  to  Ihe  commentary  on  bis  wm-ks,  some  verses  in  which  his  name  a/-f*drid  is  made 
to  rhyme  with  at^Adrid,  al-Ghdmid.  and  other  active  participles.  — For  further  iuformatioii  respecting  Ibn 
aWFArid.  see  M.  de  Sacy's  CHrtttomathie,  tom.  II..  M.  (irangeret  de  I.agraDge's  AntKologi*  arabt,  and  the 
Cafoioguj  MSS.orUnt.  BibLBo^il. 
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TAKl  AD-DL\  OMAK,  PltlPiCE  OF  HAMAT. 

Ai)u  Said  Omar,  the  sou  of  Nur  ad-Dawlat  Shahansliah  vol.  1.  p.  61  a),  tlic  sou 
of  Aiviih  {vol.  I.  p.  243;,  was  lord  of  Hamat,  aud  l>orc  the  suruaiues  of  al-Malik 
al-Muzaffar  {the  vicloriowi  prince),  Taki  ad-diii  'pious  in  relujion).  His  fathi'r, 
Shahaushuh,  was  hrolhcr  to  tlic  sultau  Salah  ed-diu.  Taki  ad-<liii  Omar  was 
lirave  aud  iulivpid,  successful  iu  his  wars,  victorious  in  Ids  enga(;emetits,  re- 
nowuod  for  his  conflicts  with  the  Franks  (I ;,  and  his  glorious  deeds  iu  battle  are 
signalized  hy  history.  In  all  the  various  works  of  piety,  he  displayed  every 
excellence,  aud  of  these  we  need  only  mention  one : the  founding  of  the  college  at 
Old  Cairo,  which  bears  the  name  of  Maiiazil  al-Izz  (2),  and  which  is  said  to  have 
Ih'cu  previously  his  own  place  of  residence.  For  the  sup[M)rt  of  this  estalilishnienl, 
he  en*clt-d  a large  property  into  a teak/’ (3),  The  city  and  province  of  al-Faiviiin 
were  held  hy  him  in  fief,  and  he  founded  tlien-  two  colleges,  one  for  the  Shalites, 
and  the  other  for  the  Malikites ; on  thL>se  also  he  settlwl  large  tcakfs.  .\nother  col- 
Icjje  was  erectetl  hy  him  in  the  city  of  Edessa.  lie  was  also  sovereign  of  the  Eastern 
provinces  i Mesopotamia).  In  his  conduct  towards  the  learned  (in  the  late),  thi' 
.Siihs  i' fakirs  !,  and  the  mcti  of  holy  life,  he  manifested  gix-at  henertcence.  He 
acted  at  one  jteriod  as  viceroy  of  Egypt,  during  the  absence  of  his  uncle  Salah  ad- 
din ; the  circum.statice  which  led  to  his  ap|iointmcnt  was  the  following;  Al-Malik 
al-Aadll  held  the  government  of  Egypt  as  lieutenant  to  his  brother,  Salah  ad-<lin; 
hut,  in  the  month  of  Rajah,  A.  H.  579  (Oct. -Nov.,  A.D.  1183  , that  prince, 
who  was  then  hesieging  al-Karak  (4),  mpiircd  his  presence  with  that  of  the 
troops  under  his  orders,  and  Taki  .ad-din,  being  sent  to  Egypt  to  replace  him, 
arrived  there  towards  the  middle  of  the  month  of  Shaal>tin.  He  was  after- 
wards ivcalled  to  Syria  hy  Salah  ad-din,  who  ajipointed  his  own  son  al-.Malik 
al-Aziz  (t’ol.  II.  p.  195  to  the  viccroyalty  of  Egypt.  Taki  ad-din’s  feelings  were 
so  deejily  hurt  at  this  proceeding,  that  he  ivsolved  to  go  forth  into  Maghrib  and 
conquer  that  country ; hut  this  piaijcct  was  strongly  opposed  hy  his  friends,  and 
he  finally  accevled  to  the  roquest  of  his  uncle,  Salah  ad^vlin,  who  had  invited  him 
to  taimc  and  serve  under  him.  The  sultan  went  forth  as  far  as  Marj  as-Siiflar  .5) 
to  receive  him,  and  they  met  there  on  the  23rd  of  Shaahan,  ,A.  H.  582  : Nov., 
.\,  D.  1186  '.  Salah  ad-din  derived  great  pleasure  from  the  siglit  of  his  neiihew. 
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and  bestowed  on  him  the  city  of  Hamat.  Taki  ad-din  pi'<H-ccde<l  ihillier,  and 
inan'hed  afterwards  into  the  province  of  Khalal,  with  the  intention  of  takiiif*  liie 
castle  of  Manazgird.  The  sicf;e  had  continued  for  some  time,  when  he  died  on 
Friday,  the  lOtli  of  Ilamadan,  A.  11.  587  October,  A.  D.  M91;.  This  state- 
ment has  l>een  contradicted,  however,  hv  pei-sons  who  declare  that  he  die<l  at 
a place  between  Khalat  and  Maiyafarikin.  His  IkkIv  was  transported  to  Hamat 
for  interment.  His  son,  al-Malik  al-Mansnr  (/Ac  rirloriout  prinrr}  ISiisir  ad-din 
(the  champion  of  the  faith  Abil  ’l-Maali  Muhammad,  was  appointed  his  successor. 
This  prince  died  at  Hamat,  on  Monday,  the  Vind  of  Zii  'l-Kaada,  A.  H.  (i17 
Jannarv,  A.  D.  1221) 'fi). 

(t>  in  the  printra  ten  reetl^ndl-.^.  Taki  ad-tlln  partiriilarl,  gjpnalized  himseir  at  the  battle  of  Tiberias 
IB  A.H.  583.  «h«n  the  Chrisluin  army  kis  ilmost  eitcmiinated. 

(2)  The  pultce  railed  ManAzil  al>ltz  built  oD  the  bank  of  the  Nile  by  the  mother  of  the  kbalif  al-ekrlz 
hillah.  and  5er>ed  the  ratimide  khalir%  ai  a plare  of  rerreation  fmisAa;. — !Al->Mal{rtzi'8  Hhitttt.) 

i3)  See  Tol.  I.  pagr  49.  note  (7  . 

(4!>  See  M.  Heiiiaud's  ETtrait$  rtlatifa  aux  Crouadea,  pp.lB7  and  189. 

(S)  Marj  ai-SufEar  lieft  at  a ihnrt  dUtance  from  Damanrus. 

(A)  This  Muhammad  oaa  the  paternal  graodfatber  of  the  geographer  and  historian,  Abb  l-KedA. 


ABU  ISHAK  AS-SABII. 

Abu  IshakOmar  Ihn  .\hd  Allah  llin  Ali  Ibn  Ahmad  Ibn  /i  Vahmud  Ibn  as- 
Sabi,  siimamed  as-Sabii,  was  a member  of  the  tribe  of  Hamdan,  a native  of  Kufa, 
and  one  of  the  principal  Tdbis,  having  seen  Ali,  Ibn  Ablsiis,  Ibn  Omar,  and  others 
of  the  Prophet’s  companions.  Traditions  were  handed  down  on  his  authority  by 
i>38  al-Aamash  voL  /.  p.  587 j,  Shoba  vol.  /.  p.  493,  note  (8)  ),  ath-Thauri  (wl.  I. 
p.  57C;,  and  others;  and  a great  quantity  of  traditional  information  was  comiiiu- 
niealed  by  him  Ui  his  disciples.  He  was  iKirn  tliiw  years  before  the  khalif  Olh- 
man’s  death  (1),  and  he  died  A.  H.  127  ^'A.  D.  744-5);  others  say,  128  or  129 ; 
but  Yahya  Ibn  Main  (2;  and  al-Madaini  3)  mention  that  his  death  took  place  in 
A.H.  132. — Sabii  means  deseemied  from  Sabi,  who  himself  drew  his  origin  from 
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(lie  trilie  of  Hamdan.— Aim  Ishak  as-Sabii  relates  as  follows:  “ My  fallier  held  me 
“ up  that  I might  sec  Ali  Ihn  Ahi  Talih  preach,  and  I f/ererirerl  lhal  his  hair  and 
“ his  lieard  were  white.” 


{1}  Oihniiin  niurd«r«d  in  tbe  monlh  of  ZO  ’l-Hijja.  A.  II.  33  June,  A.  D.  A5A  . 
;S;  Hi«  life  Is  giteii  b;  Ibn  KtiallikAn. 

(3;  S««  vol.  I page  438,  note  (8;. 


AMR  IRN  ORAID. 

Ahii  Olhnian  Amr  Ihii  Ohaid  Ihn  Bah,  a celehrated  ascetic  and  a scholastic 
thcolof^n,  was  a mawla  lo  tlie  Baiiij  Akil,  a family  which  drew  its  descent  from 
Arada  Ihn  Yarhii  Ihn  Malik.  His  father  Bah  was  one  of  the  prisoners  taken  at 
Kahil  I},  a place  situated  in  the  mountains  of  Sind.  His  father  acted  as  lieute- 
nant (2)  to  the 'jufcfwire)  chiefs  of  the  [lolicc  guards  at  Ba.sra,  and  the  jieople  used 
to  say,  when  they  saw  his  son  Amr  with  him  : “ There  goes  Best-of-men,  the  son 
“ of \Voist-<jf-mcii !’’  on  which  the  father  would  reply.  “ Vou  speak  truly;  this 
“ is  Ahraham,  and  1 am  Aazar  (3  .”  On  being  told  that  his  son  frequented  the 
society  of  al-Hasan  al-Basri  (rof.  /.  p.  370;,  and  that  some  goo<l  might  therefore 
come  of  him,  he  exclaimed  : “ AVhat  gcHal  can  come  of  my  son?  his  mother  was 
“ a captive  fraudulently  purloined  from  Uie  commonwealth  (4),  and  it  is  I who 
“ am  his  father."  Amr  was  the  chief  of  the  Motazilite  sect  in  that  age ; we  shall 
n-late,  in  the  life  of  Wasil  Ihn  Ata,  the  motive  which  induced  him  lo  ffrede,  and 
the  ivason  why  his  followers  were  named  Motazilitei  ’nemiert).  Amr  was  of  a light 
complexion,  a middle  size,  and  marked  between  the  eyes  with  a callosity  pn>duce*l 
hy  his  fre<]uent  pmstrations  in  prayer.  Al-Hasan  al-Basri  was  once  asked  his 
opinion  ix'Sjiecting  him,  and  he  replied  in  these  terms;  “ You  question  me  con- 
“ cerning  a man  who  seems  to  havehecn  cducalcti  by  the  angels,  and  hrought  up 
“ hy  the  prophets ; if  he  rises  lo  perform  a task,  his  mind  is  impressed  therewith 
“ when  he  sits  down  j and  when  he  sits  dow  n with  a resolution,  he  rises  with  the 
VOL.  It.  .Kl 
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“ same:  if  he  be  mtlered  to  do  a work,  he  is  (he  most  assiduous  of  men  therein  ; 
“ and  if  he  be  prohiltited  from  any  thing,  he  is  the  most  sliiet  of  men  in  ab- 
“ staining  (herefrom  ; I never  saw  an  exterior  so  similar  to  the  interior  as  his  ; 
“ nor  an  interior  so  similar  to  the  exterior.”  Before  Ahu  Jaafar  al-Mansur's 
elevation  to  the  khalifate,  Amr  Ihn  Ohaid  had  been  his  companion  and  intimate 
friend,  and  many  anet-dotes  arc  related  of  their  sittings  and  com ersations ; when 
al-Mansur  came  to  the  throne,  Amr  went  one  dav  into  his  pifscnce,  and  was  told 
by  liim  to  draw  near  and  sit  down,  after  which  the  khalif  asked  to  hear  an  cxliort- 
alion  from  him.  Amr  acceded  to  his  re(|uesl,  and  addressed  him  an  ailmoni- 
tion,  in  which  he  said,  amongst  other  things  : “ The  power  which  thou  now 
“ wicldcst,  liad  it  remained  in  the  hands  of  thy  predecessors,  had  never  come 
“ unto  thee;  he  warned  then  of  that  night  which  shall  give  birth  to  a day  never 
“ more  to  be  followed  by  another  night.”  AA  hen  he  rose  to  depart,  al-Mansilr 
said:  “ We  have  ordered  thee  ten  thousand  pieces  of  silver." — “ I stand  not 
“ in  need  thereof;”  replied  Amr. — “ By  Allah!  thou  shalt  take  it,"  e.xclaimed 
the  khalif. — “ By  Allah  I 1 shall  not  take  it answered  the  other.  On  this,  al- 
Mansur’g  son,  al-Mahdi,  who  happened  to  he  present,  said  to  Amr  : ‘‘  The 
“ Commander  of  the  faithful  swears  that  a thing  shall  he  done ; and  yet 
“ thou  art  hold  enough  to  swear  that  it  shall  not !”  “ Who  is  this  youth  .'” 

said  Amr,  turning  to  al-Mansur.  — “ He  is  the  declared  successor  to  the  kha- 
“ lifate,  my  son  al-Mahdi;”  replied  the  prince. — “Thou  hast  clotherl  him  in 
“ raiment,”  said  Amr,  “ which  is  not  (he  raiment  of  the  righteous,  and  thou 
“ hast  given  him  a name  which  he  deseneth  not  (5),  and  thou  hast  smoothed 
“ for  him  a path  wheivin  the  nioi-c  the  profit  the  less  (he  heed.”  He  then  turned 
towards  al-Mahdi,  and  addressed  him  thus:  “ Y'es,  i do  so,  0 son  of  my  hro- 
“ ther  ! when  thy  father  maketh  an  oath,  thy  uncle  causes  him  to  he  perjured  ; 
“ for  thv  father  is  abler  to  pay  the  expiation  of  hix>ken  oaths  than  is  thy  un- 
cle (fi).”  Al-Mansur  then  asked  him  if  there  was  any  thing  which  he  might 
require,  and  Amr  made  answer:  “Send  not  for  me,  hut  wait  till  I come  to 
“ thee.”  — “ In  that  ease,”  said  al-Mansur,  “ thou  wilt  never  meet  me.” — 
“That,"  replied  Amr,  “is  j)misely  wdiat  I desire.”  He  then  withdrew,  and 
ul-Mansur  kept  his  eyes  fixed  u]K>n  him  and  said  : 

All  of  you  walk  with  stealthy  steps;  all  of  you  are  in  pursuit  of  prey ; all,  except  Amr 
Ibn  Obaid  I 
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Amr  t-om)X)sed  some  epistles  and  sermons;  he  drew  up  also  an  explanation  of 
the  Koran,  in  the  woi-ds  of  al  Hasan  al-I)asri;  a refulalion  of  llie  Kadarile  sect;  a»56 
long  discourse  on  the  doctrine  of  justice  and  the  profession  of  God’s  unity  (7); 
with  other  treatises  besides.  VV'hcn  his  last  hour  drew  near,  he  said  to  a friend  : 

“ Death  has  come  unto  me,  and  I am  not  preparetl  to  receive  it.”  He  then  ex- 
claimed : “ Thou  knowrest,  0 Almighty  God!  that  whenever  two  things  were 
presented  to  my  choice,  one  of  them  pleasing  to  thee  and  the  other  to  mvself,  I 
“ always  preferrerl  thy  pleasuiv  to  my  own  satisfaction  ; have  therefore  merev 
“ on  me!”  His  birth  took  place  A.  H.  80  I'A.  D.  099-700^,  and  he  died  A.  H.  144 
(.4.  D.  761-2;;  others  say  1 42,  or  143,  or  148.  He  expired  at  a place  called  al- 
Marran,  on  his  return  from  (^8)  Mekka.  Al-Mansurcomposed  the  following  elcgv 
on  his  death  : 

May  God's  blessing  bo  on  thee  wlio  art  re|ioslng  in  the  tomb  by  which  I passed,  at 
Marotn ! a tomb  containing  an  orthodox  lieliever,  who  placed  his  faith  in  God  and 
served  him  from  conviction.  Did  time  ever  spare  the  life  of  a saint,  ho  would  hare 
spared  us  that  of  .tmr  AbA  OthmAn. 

That  a khalif  should  thus  lament  the  death  of  a person  beneath  him  in  rank  is 
a eirrumslance  quite  unparalleled. — Marr/ln  is  a place  between  .Mekka  and  llasra, 
at  two  days'  journey  from  the  former  city.  There  also  was  interrerl  Tainim  Ibn 
iVIurr,  the  progenitor  of  the  great  and  illustrious  tribe  of  Tamim.  I may  remark 
here,  that  the  name  of  his  grandfather  Bah  •*  sometimes  incorrectly  writ- 

ten Nah(>v^)' 


[ti  The  autosrsph  lias  hui  1 luspeei  [Kdbut)  U meant.  The  posaage  it  wriUen  in  the  margin  of 
ili4l  manuscript,  and  in  Ibn  kbalUkAa's  o«n  hand. 

(i'  Read 

(3)  According!  to  the  Motlim  doctrine.  Abraham's  father  bore  the  name  of  Aaiar.  He  and  all  hia  people 
adorod  idols,  and  for  this  he  laas  reprehended  by  bis  son,  «ho  said  to  him:  F#rt7y.  / ptretive  that  thon  and 
thy  people  are  in  a manife$t  error.  (Koran,  jurat  6,  terse  74. > T1>e  father  of  Amr  Ibn  Obaid  seems  to  bare 
alluded  to  these  «ords.  and  thus  told  iadirertly  his  townsmen  that  they  were  all  reprobates. 

\4)  AcconlUig  to  the  Moslim  law,  the  booty  and  slaves  carried  off  from  an  enemy's  country  must  be  delivered 
up  by  the  soldiers  to  the  chief.  The  spoil  and  prisoners  are  then  shared  amongst  ali  the  persons  in  the  army  after 
the  reservation  of  the  quint,  or  Hrih  of  the  whole,  for  the  use  of  the  poor.  The  booty  obtained  even  by  the 
smallest  detachment  of  the  army  must  not  be  reserved  by  the  raptors;  the  law  requires  Imperiously  that  it 
should  be  joined  to  the  general  mass.  It  U not  therefore  to  be  wondered  at.  if  the  captors  someiinies  con* 
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cr4]«d  ihftr  priMiim  stid  spoil  fur  thf^ir  own  «dv«nUg«.  Atnr  Ihn  OlMld's  miUbrr  hnd  bmi  tmhezzlett  in 
litis  manner,  and  his  father  imafrined  that  no  good  rould  come  of  property  so  ill  gotten. 

(Si  ,lfoAr/i  U the  passive  participle  of  the  verb  fiA  la  (to  direct',  and  signifiea.  «hen  used  as  a surname.  lAr 
trrtl-dtreeted,  or  tA«  vell-^uided 
;S)  See  voJ.I.  page  S3,  note  i2; 

(71  These  «err  ih**  chief  points  of  the  Motaielite  ductriiir. 

|8  Head  in  the  printed  ieU. 


SIBAWAIH. 

Al>ii  Rishr  Amr  ll>n  Othman  Ibn  Kaiibar,  siininnu’<l  Sibawaih,  a mairln  lo  ihr 
famiU' of  llarilb  Ibn  Kaab — or  (arrordiin;  toanolbrr  slalcmciil)  lo  ibi*  fainilv  of 
ar-Rabi  Ibn  Ziad  al-Hurilhi — wa.s  a learned  ijniniinarian,  and  snrjasseil  in  this 
science  every  person  of  former  and  laller  limes : as  for  bis  KiUlb,  or  Book,  eom- 
|Hise<l  by  him  on  ibal  subject,  il  has  never  bad  ils  equal.  S)>eakinj;  of  ibis  work 
one  day,  al-Jabiz  said  . “ Never  was  the  like  of  sueh  a book  wrillen  <m  jp-am- 
“ mar,  and  the  IxKiks  id'  other  men  have  drawn  their  subslanee  from  il.”  lb- 
said  another  time;  “ llavin,''  formeil  llie  desij'ii  of  visitiii{j  Miibaminad  Ibn  Alxl 
“ al'Malik  az-Zaiyat,  the  vizir  of  al-Molasiin,  I eonsidei-ed  what  pn-senl  I sboidd 
“ offer  him,  and  eould  find  none  more  preeioiis  than  the  KiUlb  of  Siltawaib. 
“ On  iny  arrival,  I said  lo  him  : ‘ I have  not  been  able  to  find  any  lliin);  lo  offer 
“ ‘ yon  eipial  lo  this  Iwiok  ; I lionght  il  after  the  demise  of  al-Fari-a  I),  at  the 
“ ‘ sale  of  bis  property.’ — ‘ By  Allah!’  exelaiiiu-d  the  vizir,  ‘ you  eould  not  pit-- 
“ ‘ sent  me  with  any  thin;;  more  pleasing  to  me.’  ” I read  [hoirerir,  iimillirr 
aminnt  of  thu  intf.riHeir  ) in  a hisloriral  work,  where  il  is  slaleil  that  al-.labiz,  on 
arriving  at  the  vizir's  with  the  l>ook  of  Sibawaili,  informed  him  of  the  eireiim- 
slaiK’e  Ix’foie  offering  il.  On  ibis  Ibn  az-Zaiyat  said  to  him  : “ Did  von  think 
“ that  oiir  libraries  were  wilbont  this  iMMik'.’”  and  al-.lahiz  irplied  : “ I did  not 
“ think  so ; but  this  eopy  is  in  the  bandwriting  of  al-KaiT.i ; il  had  Ix-en  eollated 
“ by  al-Kisai  (2  , and  oorrei-led  by  Amr  Ibn  Babr meaning  himself. — “ It  is 
“ the  best  and  most  preeious  ropy  in  cxislenee;"  said  the  vizir.  Al-Jitbiz  then 
pnxlueed  il,  and  Ibn  az-Zaiyul  manifested  sueh  jov  in  receiving  it  as  proved  bow 
highly  he  appreciated  the  gift. — Siltawaib  acquired  bis  grammatical  information 
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froin  iil-Khalil  ll>n  Alimad  (vo/.  I,  p.  403!,  Isa  Il>ii  Omar,  Vi'iiiusllin  liahili  3 , 
and  others;  he  learned  philology  Froni  Abu  'l-Klialtali,  siirnaiiied  al-AkliCash  al- 
.\kliar  -V),  and  other  masters.  Ibn  an-Nattali  (4  - relates  that, being  one  day  with 
al-Khalil  Ibn  .\hmad,  Sibawaih  came  in;  on  wbicb  al-Khalil  said  : “ Welrome  to 
“ a visitor  whose  etinipany  is  never  tiresome!”  And  Abit  .\mr  al-Makh/.nmi, 
who  had  often  sat  in  al-Khalil’s  soeiety,  reinarkerl  that  he  never  heai-d  him  sav 
the  same  thing  to  any  other  person  but  Sibawaih.  At  the  time  in  whieh  al-Kisai 
was  preceptor  to  al-Ainin,  the  son  of  llarun  ar-Rashid,  Siliawaih  happeiierl  to 

m 

arrive  at  Baghdad  from  Basra,  and  they  were  Imlh  brought  together:  in  this 
meeting,  they  had  a discussion  of  whieh  it  would  he  loo  long  to  give  the  |>ar- 
tieulais  : .-M-Kisai  pretended  that  the  .Arabs  of  the  desert  would  sav  ; I thought  ,5ri7 
that  the  wasp  slung  more  .severely  than  the  bee,  and  behold  I it  teas  m [faizn  hihi 
(liydh/l)  (6\  Sibawaih  here  olrsenttl  that  the  example  was  not  as  al-Kis;ii  gave 
it,  and  that  it  should  be  fiiiza  hAa  hin  (et  erxe!  illitd  eti  ilia  ret}.  .After  a long 
dispute  on  this  point,  they  agreed  to  refer  it  to  a genuine  Arab  of  the  desert, 
s|»eaking  a language  nnmixed  with  that  us*xl  by  the  towns-people.  Al-Aiuiu, 
who  was  eximnely  partial  to  al-Kisai,  because  he  had  Ireen  his  pieeeptor,  caused 
an  .Arab  to  be  brought  in.  and  questioned  him  on  the  subject,  but  the  reply 
was  in  aeeordanee  with  Sil^awaih’s  assertion.  On  this,  he  told  the  .Arab  that 
they  wished  him  to  give  the  phrase  as  aUKisai  had  dune,  but  the  man  ob- 
served that,  in  sueh  a ease,  he  could  not  master  his  own  longue,  which  would 
certainly  pronounce  the  right  expression,  notwilhslandiug  his  elfurls  to  the  con- 
trary. They  then  proposed  to  him  that  a person  should  say:  “ Sibawaih  said 
“ so  and  so,  aiul  al-Kisai  .said  so  and  .so;  whieh  of  them  is  right?”  and  that  to 
this  he  should  answer:  “ Al-Kisai  is  right.” — “That,”  said  the  .Arab,  “ is  a 
“ thing  whieh  can  be  done."  A meeting  was  then  held  at  w hich  all  the  priu- 
ei]>al  grammarians  were  as.semhled,  and,  the  Arab  lieing  brought  iii,  the  ques- 
tion was  presenteil  to  him  in  that  form.  Hr  immediaielv  answered  : “ Al-Ki.siii 
“ is  right,  and  it  is  thus  the  .Arabs  of  the  desert  say  it.”  Sibawaih  perceived  hv 
this  that  they  had  all  eonspired  against  him  through  |iarliality  for  al-Kisai,  ami 
he  left  Baghdad,  filled  with  indignatioii  at  the  li-eatmeiil  hr  had  ixst*ive<l.  He 
then  proceeded  to  the  province  of  Kars  and  dierl  at  a villa(;e  iii'ar  .Shii’ar.,  called 
al-Baida,  in  the  year  I8D  (A.  I).  7D6-7);  some  say  177.  He  was  then  aged  Im-- 
Iweeii  forty  and  fifty.  Ibn  K:ini  (7)  stales  that  he  died  at  Basra,  A.  11.  Ifil.  or. 
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aocortling  to  another  areount,  in  188;  whilst  the  hdfiz  Ahii  l-Faraj  Ihn  al-Jan/.i 
places  his  death  in  A.  II.  I9'»,  at  the  age  of  ihirtv-Iwo  years,  and  in  the  town  of 
S,iwa  :8) ; hnt  the  Khatih  declares,  in  his  History  of  Raghdad,  on  the  authority 
of  llm  Uuraid,  that  Siltawaih  died  at  Shiraz,  and  that  his  tomb  is  there.  Some 
sav  that  it  was  his  hirth  which  took  place  at  al-Baida,  not  his  death.  Ahu  .Said 
at-Tiiwal  mentions  that  he  saw  inserihed  on  the  toinh  of  Siltawaih  the  following 
\erses  hv  Sulainian  Ihn  Yazid  al-.Adawi  ; 

The  friends  are  departed  whose  visits  thou  didst  receive  so  often ; far  from  the  place 
of  meetinc  are  they  now  1 they  have  retired  and  abandoned  thee  fi>r  ever  1 lliey  have  left 
thee  desolate  in  the  w ilderness ; they  switheil  thee  not,  neither  did  they  dispel  thy  care 
The  decree  of  fate  has  been  accomplished,  and  now  thy  sole  possession  is  a tomb, 
but  thy  friends  have  turned  away  and  left  thee. 

Mention  Iming  made  of  Sihawaih  in  the  presence  of  Moawia  Ihn  Bakr  al- 
Olaimi,  he  said  ; “I  saw  him  when  he  was  a young  man  ; and  I was  told  that, 
“ at  that  time,  none  jMvsscssed  a more  complete  acquaitttance  than  he  with  the 
“ information  which  had  l>een  transmitted  hy  al-Khalil  Ihn  Ahmad,  I heaivl 
'*  him  discourse,  and  argue  points  of  grammar  ; he  had  an  impediment  in  his 
“ speech,  and  when  I iopcrtcardf)  looked  over  his  book,  I perceived  that  his 
“ pen  expressed  his  ideas  better  than  his  tongue." — Sihawaih  was  a Ixiy,”  said 
Ahii  Zaid  (9)  al-Ansari,  “ when  he  attended  my  lectures  ; he  wore  at  that  tim<- 
“ two  locks  of  hair  which  hung  down  over  his  shoulders  ; and  whenever  you 
“ hear  him  say  : ‘ I learned  from  a person  in  whose  knowledge  of  pure  Aiahic  I 
“ ‘ have  great  confidence,’  you  must  know  that  he  means  me.”  Sihawaih  used 
frequently  to  recite  the  following  verse  ; 

When  a man  recovers  fnim  illness,  he  thinks  he  is  safe;  but  he  bears  within  himsell 
the  malady  of  which  he  is  to  die. 

In  Stbairaih  the  last  letter  is  an  h (*  ;,  not  a l (I);  it  is  a Persian  surname, 
and  means  scent  of  the  nppk.  It  is  thus  that  Arabic  scholars  pronounced  this 
' word  and  others  of  a similar  form,  such  as  Nipatcaih,  Amrawaih,  etc. ; but  thi' 
Persians  sav  Sib&ynli,  being  averse  to  terminating  the  name  with  the  woitl  loadi 
(altu!^  hecausc  it  is  used  in  lamentations.  Ibrahim  al-Harhi(10  says:  “lie  was 
“ called  Sibaicaih  because  he  had  cheeks  like  apples  and  was  extremely  hand- 
“ some.” 
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^1)  The  life  of  al-FarrA  mill  be  found  in  IhU  morfc. 

(2)  Sec  vol.  II.  pa^  2T7. 

3;  The  Ihcs  of  Im  Ibti  Omar  and  Y0nu«  Ibii  llablh  are  g:i«en  in  tbU  «ork. 

(I]  See  vol.ll.  p.  2^f. 

v3)  .^bOWAil  nakr  Ibn  an>NatUh  Ibn  Abi  IlioiAr  abllanali  mas  distinfn)><bed  as  a poet  in  the  rd^  of  HArun 
ar-Rashld.  He  settled  at  Ita^hdad  and  frequented  the  society  of  AbA  'LAtAhiya  and  bis  companions.  Abd  ’W 
AUhiya  composed  an  elegy  on  his  death. — ^The  Khntibs  abridged  HistoP'  of  Ragltdad;  MS.  No.  034,  fol.  78.) 

l.iterally:  £t  ecce  [ftiU)  illud  illam  (rem}.  The  question  m^as,  mhether  in  Arabic  the  particle  fzo  governs 
(he  subject  in  the  nominative  and  the  predicate  in  the  aecusalive.  or  not.  It  is  certain  that  both  terms  are  go- 
verned by  it  (as  the  Arabs  aay)  in  the  nominative.  The  anecdote  U related  more  fully  by  Ibn  llishAm,  and 
N.  de  Sarv  has  rilractcd  it  from  the  mork  of  the  latter  autlior  and  inserted  U in  bis  AntholcijieGrnmmatiral^, 
page  109  el  seq.  He  gives  there  also  an  cttracl  from  Slbavraih^s  celebrated  Kiidh. 

C7)  See  vol.  I.  |»age  374,  note  ;6). 

;8;  SAma  lay  Wtmeen  Rai  and  HaniadAn. 

(9)  The  manuscripts  are  mrong  here;  me  must  read  JuJ  j>!.  See  vol.  1.  p.  370. 

ftOI  See  vol.  I.  page  40.  uole 


ABII  AMR  IBN  AL-ALA. 

Ai>ii  Amr  Ibn  al-AIa,  a member  of  the  tribe  of  Mazin  which  is  a braiieli  of  that  ,tsu 
of  Tamim,  and  a native  of  Basra,  was  one  of  tiie  seven  (*ivai  Koran-rmWir*.  Ilis 
father,  al-AIa, was  the  son  of  Ammar  Ibn  al-Oryan  Ibn  Abd  Allah  Ibn  al-Husain. 

I found  aiiionf;  my  rough  notes,  and  in  my  own  handwriting,  his  gcnealngv  set 
fortli  thus : “ Abu  Amr  Ihn  al-AIa  Ibn  Ammar  Ihn  Abd  Allah  Ibn  al-lliisain 
“ Ibn  al-Harith  Ibn  Julhiim  Ibn  Khuzai  Ibn  Mazin  Ibn  Malik  Ibn  Amr  Ibn  Ta- 
“ mini;  some  say  tliat  Jullium  was  the  sou  of  Hujr  Ibn  Khuzai,  and  that  his 
“ real  name  was  al-Oryan.” — Abil  Amr  was  the  most  learned  of  men  in  the 
saere<l  Koran,  the  Arabic  language,  and  poetry;  as  a grammarian,  he  ranked  in 
tlie  fourth  generation  from  Ali  Ibn  Abi  Talib.  I . It  is  relatctl  by  al-Asmai  that 
be  heard  Abu  .Amr  say : “ I know  more  grammar  than  al-Aamash  vol.  1.  p.  fi87 
“ ever  did;  and  were  mv  grammatical  information  put  down  in  writing,  he  would 
“ not  be  able  to  lift  it.”  He  said  also  ; “ I proposed  to  Abu  Amr  one  tbousanil 
“ grammatical  queries,  and  he  furnished  me  with  one  thousand  examples  deci- 
“ sive  of  these  questions.”  Abd  Amr  already  held  a high  rank  among  his  con.* 
tem|>orarie,s  in  the  lifetime  of  al-Hasan  al-Basri  ' rol.  /.  pnye  :i7()},  and  Abu 
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Oliaida  (’2)  dcolaixxl  liiiii  llif  mosi  Icarni-d  ol'  iiii'ii  in  |>liilolof!;v,  i;raniniai', 
|MM'lry,  and  lli»‘  Knran.  The  hrKtks  cuntaining  the  expi'cssions  which  he  had 
« I’itlen  down  Irom  the  li|)S  of  tlie  pnn’st  speakers  among  the  Arabs  of  tlie  deseii 
nearly  lillcd  one  of  his  nioms  np  to  the  wiling,  hut  when  he  look  to  readimi 
Ihr  Aorun  , that  is,  wlien  lie  c-oninienwd  llie  practice  of  devotion,  he  threw 
them  all  away;  and,  when  he  returned  to  the  study  of  his  old  science,  he  pis- 
sessed  tiothing  on  it  except  what  he  had  learned  hy  heart.  The  greater  part  of 
his  i' pkiloloijkal)  information  was  derived  from  Arabs  who  were-  alieady  living 
before  the  proni'ilgation  of  Islamism.  AUAsmai  said:  “1  freguenterl  Ahu 
“ Atnr’s  sitliu)p>  for  ten  years,  and  during  that  time  I never  heaixl  him  quote  a 
“ single  verse  of  those  composed  subsequently  to  the  pnimiilgation  of  Islamism, 
“ ill  support  (of  his  pliiloloijical  and  (jrammulical  doclnncs]."  lie  said,  another 
time  ; “ It  was  of  Ahu  Anir  Ihn  al-Ala  that  al-Far.'udak  said : 

“ 1 ceasral  nut  opening  and  shutting  doors  (in  tmrrh  nf  knmritdgr],  till  I »ent  to  Abii 
••  'l-AIS  Ibn  AnmiAr.” 

It  is  certain  that  the  ordinary  surname  Abii  .Imr  was  his  real  name,  although 
some  pielend  that  he  was  called  Zahban,  and  others  mention  other  names.  He 
drew'  his  descent  from  Khiizai  Ibn  .Mazin,  and,  according  to  one  of  tbe  traditional 
accounts  of  his  genealogy,  he  was  the  son  of  al-Ala  Ibn  Ammar  Ibn  .\bd  Allah 
Ibn  al-lliisain  Ibn  al-Ilarith  Ibn  Julhiim  Ihn  Khiizai  Ihn  Mazin  Ihn  Malik  Ibn 
.\mr  Ibn  Tamini ; but  some  .say  that  Juihum  was  sou  of  llujr  Ibn  al-Kluizai  : 
(iikI  Ik-sI  knows  the  li  ulh  ! The  following  anecdote  was  ixdated  by  Abii  Anir; 
“ Al-llajiaj  Ibn  Viisiif  alh-Thakali  hail  causixl  seaivh  to  Im>  made  for  my  father, 
“ who,  in  consequenw,  lleil  to  Venien  ; and,  as  we  weie  travelling  in  the  desiTt 
“ of  that’pmvince,  we  were  overtaken  bv  a person  who  recited  this  verse  : 

‘ Often  our  hearts  reject  a thing  which  would  have  brought  deliverance  (ftirja)  like 
‘ the  undoing  of  bonds. 

“ Mv  father  then  askixl  him  ; bat  news?"  atid  he  answemi ; ‘ Al-llaJjaj  is 
“ ‘dead.’  Hut  1 was  more  delighted  to  hear  the  word  farja  (irillt  which  I was 
“ wjI  an/iminled  before)  than  to  hear  of  the  death  of  al-Ila’|jaj.  My  father  then 
“ said:  ‘Ix-t  us  turn  our  camels  towards  Hasra.'  ” — “ I asked  Abii  Amr,"  sakl 
Abii  Oliaida,  “what  age  he  was  at  that  time?  and  he  leplied  : ‘I  had  then 
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“ ‘ strniujii’d  (i.  e.  outlived ' more  than  twenty  years!’  ” Farja  sifjnifics  the  sqm- 
rnlion  belurm  tiro  Ihiii^t;  and  ftirja,  the  separation  bettceen  hro  mountains.  The 
passage  whieli  follows  is  taken  from  the  Tabakdt  an-NuluU,  or  elassilled  list  of 
the  graniniarians  (S'  : “ Al-Asmai  relates  that  Ain't  Ainr  Ihn  al-Ala  said,  in 
“speaking  of  these  wortls  of  the  Pro](hei’s:  .1  jmson  tausimj  miuarriagc  must 
“ redeem  his  crime  by  bestomwj  a male  or  a female  slare  (ji  'l-janin  ghuirn  tuabdin 
“ ‘ au  amdiin)  ( V’,  that,  unless  the  Prophet  had  meant  to  express  some  idea  by  the 
“ ‘ word  ghurra  (albedo  , he  would  have  said  : Fi  'l-janin  ahdon  au  amaton  (5); 

“ ‘ hut  he  really  did  mean  the  white  eolour,  and  that  none  hut  a white  male 
“ ‘ or  female  slave  should  be  rceeived  as  the  priee  of  redemption;  forhidding 
“ ‘ thus  the  aeeepting  of  a hlaek  male  or  female  slave  for  that  objeet!’  ” This 
is  a strange  opinion,  and  I am  itnable  to  say  whether  it  eonconls  or  not 
with  that  of  any  of  the  mujtahid  imdms  (G);  I give  it  here  merely  on  aeeoiint  of 
its  singularity.  In  the  .same  book  we  read  that  al-Asmai  said  : “ I asked  Abu 
“ Amr  Ibn  al-.\la  if  the  .Arabs  of  the  desert  made  any  distinelion  between  the 
“ fourth  and  the  seeond  form  of  the  verb  raliaba  to  fear),  and  he  replied  : ‘The 
“ ‘ two  are  not  equivalent.’  1 then  said:  ‘The  seeond  form  must  mean  to 
“ ‘ frighten  greatly,  and  the  fourth  to  make  fear  enter  the  heart  (7)  on  which  he 
“ observed  that  the  person  who  knew  the  dilTerenee  dic'd  thirty  years  Icefore  (8)."  4559 
Ihn  Miinadir  (9)  said  ; “ I asked  .Abu  Amr  Ibn  al-Ala  till  what  period  of  life  a 
“ man  .should  eontinue  aequiring  IcaniiiigV  And  he  made  answer  : ‘ It  lx.‘(lls  him 
“ ‘ to  do  so  as  long  as  his  life  lasts.’  ” Ahii  Amr  states  that  he  received  the  fol- 
lowing relation  from  Kat.^da  :is-Sadusi  (10):  “ A\  hen  the  first  copy  of  the  Koran 
“ was  written  out  and  presented  to  (the  khalif)  Othm.in  Ihn  Aflan,  he  said: 

“ ‘ There  are  faults  of  language  in  it,  and  let  the  Arabs  of  the  desert  rectifv 
“ ‘ them  with  their  tongues  (II  j.’  ” It  was  .Abu  .Amr's  (pious  : eustoin  not  to 
pronoiinre  a single  verse  from  the  beginning  of  the  month  of  Ramadan  to  the 
end  of  it.  He  s|>ent  every  day  a penny  for  a new  (and  therefore  a pure  pitcher  to 
drink  out  of  that  day,  and  another  penny  for  a nosegay;  when  he  had  done  with 
the  pitcher,  he  gave  it  to  his  family,  and  every  evening  he  would  order  his  maid 
to  dry  the  nosegay  and  throw  the  fragments  of  the  flowers  into  the  watei'-skins 
to  perfume  them).  Ytinus  Ihn  Habib,  the  grammarian,  relates  as  follows  : “ 1 
“ heaid  Aim  .Amr  Ihn  al-.Aka  say  : ‘ I never  interpolated  the  poems  of  the  desert 
‘‘  ‘ .Arabs  blit  with  one  single  verse,  and  that  was  : 

voi..  II.  5i 
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" She  rejccloO  me,  yel  iiolliinj;  itisplea!>c(i  her,  of  all  Ihc  effeels  of  lime,  except  iny 
(jrey  beard  aiul  bald  head.” 

“ ‘ .And  this  verse  is  still  extant  in  a eelelii-aletl  [xH'ni,  eotH|«»sed  liv  al- 
“ ‘ .Aasha  (I'i'.’  " Abu  Obaida  ivlates  as  follows  ; “ Aliu  Amr  Ibii  al-Ala  went 
“ to  Siilaiman  Ibn  Ali,  tbc  uncle  of  as-SalFdi,  ami  tins  prince  asked  liiin  a qiies- 
“ tioii  to  wliich  Abil  Anir  answered,  slatiiif;  the  Iriilb;  Siilainiau  was  bv  no 
“ means  pleased  with  bis  frankness,  and  Abn  Amr,  beiin;  vest'd  at  this,  left 
“ the  room,  m-itiin;  these  lines  as  he  went  out ; 

• 1 disdain  to  humble  myself  before  princes,  even  thouj'h  they  honour  me  and  phire 

* me  near  them ; when  I spoke  Irnlh  to  Ihem,  I had  to  dread  their  an{;er,  and  had  I told 

• them  lies,  I should  ha»c  pleased  them." 

The  following  anecdote  was  related  by  Ali  Ibn  .Muhammad  Ibn  Sulaiman  aii- 
Nanfali : “ I heartl  my  father  sav  to  Abn  ,\mr  Ibn  al-Ala:  “Tell  me  of  the 
“ work  yon  composetl  on  that  subject  w bieb  yon  call  arabim;  docs  it  eontain 
“ all  the  language  of  the  desert  Arabs  /'  Abn  .Amr  answered  that  it  did  not,  and 
“ mv  father  then  said  : ‘ How  do  yon  manage  when  the  Arabs  furnbh  you  with 
“ ‘examples  contrarv  to  your  own  rules.’’  To  this  Abn  Amr  replied:  ‘I  follow 
“ ‘ the  inajoritv  of  the  cases  and  call  the  rest  dinkcls.’  ” The  anecdotes  re- 
latetl  of  Abu  Amr  arc  very  nnmeiwis.  lie  was  born  at  Mekka,  .V.  II.  70  '.\.l). 
089-90);  some  .say  .A.  II.  08  or  .A.  II.  0.'>;  and  he  died  at  Knfa,  \.  II.  !.'>'*  t .A.I). 
770-1);  other  accounts,  however,  place  his  death  in  A.  II.  l.')9,  and  157,  and 
150.  He  had  gone  to  Syria  to  solicit  the  lamevolence  of  the  governor  of  Da- 
mascus, Alxl  al-AVahh.ab,  the  son  of  Ibr.ihim  the  imam  (Hi  , and  he  expitx'd  on 
his  return  to  Knfa.  Ibn  Kntail>a  asserts,  however,  that  he  died  on  his  wav  to 
Syria,  but  in  this  he  is  pronoiinctxl  to  be  mistaken  ; and  a certain  transmitter  of 
traditional  knowledge  declares  that  he  .saw  Abn  Amt's  tomb  at  Knfa,  having 
these  words  inscribed  on  it : “ This  is  the  tonih  of  .Abn  Amr  Ibn  al-.AIa,’’  AVhen 
his  last  hour  drew  near,  he  ex|M'rienccd  a succession  of  fainting  fits ; and  as  he 
was  recovering  from  one  of  them,  he  perieived  his  son  llisbr  shedding  tears,  on 
whii-h  he  said  : “AA'by  do  you  weep,  now  that  eighty-four  years  have  j«sswl 
“ over  me'.’"  The  following  elegiac  lines  were  compf>scd  on  bis  death  by  Abd 
Allah  Ibti  al-Miikaffa  (l  -'i''  : 
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We  have  lost  Abil  Amr,  ami  none  like  him  aurvives  I O how  the  strokes  of  misfortune 
stun  liim  who  is  aRIietefl  1 Thou  hast  de|)arte<l  and  left  a void  anioiif;  us  which  we  can 
never  hope  to  see  filled  up;  but  thy  loss  procures  us  one  advantage — every  new  mis- 
fortune w ill  find  us  insensible  to  affiiction. 

Some  say,  however,  that  this  ele(»y  was  composed  hy  iiim  on  Yahva  Ilm  Zi.id 
Ihn  Ohaid  Allah  Ihn  AIhI  Allah  Ibn  Abd  al-.Mad;in  (1 5)  al-lh'ii  ithi  al-Kiili,  a poet 
of  eelehrily  and  a maternal  eonsin  of  a.s-SalT;ih,  the  first  Ahhaside  khalif. 
Others  ufjain  mention  that  Ihn  al-.Mnkaflu  enni|>osrd  it  on  Ahd  al-Karim  Ihn  Ahi 
'l-Auja  (1C  ’,  hut  the  first  opinion  is  that  i;enerally  held.  These  ver.ses  have  1140 
been  also  atliihuted  to  Muhammad,  the  son  of  Ahd  Allah  Ihn  al-Muka(T;'i.  I 
shall  now  observe  that  if  this  elegy  was  made  on  Ahn  Amr  Ihn  al-Al.i,  it  eottld 
not  have  been  eom|M)Setl  hy  AImI  Allah  Ihn  al-MiikalTa,  for  he  died  Iwd'orc  Ahn 
Amr;  hut  it  is  possible  that  it  was  written  hy  his  son,  and  it  is  generally  believed 
to  refer  to  Ahn  Amr. — Although  Ahn  Amr  he  merely  a surname,  I liavc  (tlaird 
Ahn  Amr  Ilm  al-Ala’s  life  under  thi-s  letter  for  the  reason  already  stattM  in  the 
life  of  Ahn  Rakr  Ihn  AIkI  ar-Hahman  (rol.  I.  p.  2C3_,  and  to  that  aiTicIc  I shall 
therefore  refer  the  reader. — As  for  the  Alxl  al-YVahh.ih  of  whom  mention  has 
l>een  made  in  this  notice,  we  may  here  slate  that  he  was  the  son  of  the  Ibrahim, 
[jenerally  denominated  al-lmam,  whose  name  oeeurs  in  the  life  of  his  father 
Muhammad  Ihn  Ali  Ihn  Ahd  Allah  Ihn  al-Ahhas  (17\  Alxl  al-YVahhiih  was 
governor  of  Syria  in  the  name  of  his  uncle  al-Manstir,  hut  this  prince  felt  so  ap- 
prehensive of  his  ulterior  projects  that,  when  he  lay  at  the  point  of  death  near 
the  M'ell  of  Maimiin,  at  the  gale  of  Mekka,  he  said  to  his  ehamherlain  ar-Rahi 
Ihn  Yiinns  (ml.  I.  p.  521):  “The  oidy  person  (irho$e  intfulionn:  I fear  is  the 
“ governor  of  Syria,  Ahd  al-\Vahhah,  the  son  of  Ibrahim  the  Imam  I ” He  then 
raised  his  hands  towards  heaven  and  evelaimcd  : “Almighty  Gixl  I deliver  me 
from  Ahd  al-W  ahh.ih!” — “WTien  al-Mansiir  expired,”  said  ar-Rahi  Ihn  Yunus, 

“ I lowered  his  Ixxly  into  the  grave,  and  I had  just  placet!  the  tombstone  over  it, 

“ when  I heard  a voice  from  the  interior  of  it  pronounce  these  wonis:  ‘Ahd 
“ al-M’ahhah  is  <lead,  and  the  praver  is  fulfilled.'  I w^as  struck  with  terror  at 
“ this  (XTUrrenee,  and  six  or  seven  days  afterwards,  intelligence  was  brought  of 
“ Alxl  al-M'ahhiih's  death."  It  Ls  Ihn  Radrun  who  relates  this  anecdote  in  his 
commentary  on  the  kaitula  of  Ihn  Ahdiin,  which  hegins  w ith  lliese  woids  ; 
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After  liitflieliny'i  the  reality  (of  mitforlunr  , lime  still  torments  [m)  with  the  traces  of  it. 

lie  inlrodiires  the  story  wlien  cx|ilainiii)'  the  following  verso : 

Time  slruek  with  dread  each  MAmdii  (rNliuj  and  Molnmin  {leeurun,  and  it  belrajed 
each  MansOr  irirlar)  and  .Miiiitasir  [ailjulu$]  (18;. 


^1)  ll  All  Ibn  Abi  TAlib  »bo  laid  do«n  thr  first  {irinriplrs  of  .\rabir  fTraniroar. — Sm  vol  I pa^f  fiAii, 
note  (7  . 

(2)  His  life  is  givru  ia  this  <sork 

^3)  llajji  KlMilifa  iioltces  a number  of  works  beArtng  this  tlilr.  I sui^ptrl  chni  ii  was  thr  oik*  by  sbMubarrntt 
from  wbirb  thf  following  rttrarl  U ukpii. 

{I  I TIkO  Arabif  words  transUtod  litrrally  would  ruu  tliiis:  Pro  fartH.olbetio  irrri  ant  anriUtr  delur  . 

15)  Lilmlly:  Pro  farlu.  $eri  ui  out  aneiiln. 

(6l  SroTol.  I.  Introductioo,  pagr  tin. 

(7)  Tbc  soroiid  form  of  (hr  verb  raAti6»  oof  signify  to  frighten.Bmi  al-AsrnAi  srnus  merriy  to 

luisr  inlcudrd  lo  oldaiii  AbA  ‘l-AIA's  opinion  on  ihr  subject,  by  bararding  a conjectural  sigiitliratiou. 

($1  Hr  probably  alludes  to  al-HajjAj  Ibn  TAsuf  yt-of./.  who  died  A.  H.  95.  and  was  considered  a» 

one  of  the  most  elegant  and  correct  speakers  of  the  age.  AbA  ‘l-AII  abstains  from  ulleriiig  his  name,  to 
avoid  the  (ireesaUy  of  saying  after  it,  BnHta  Atink  ankA  [Itfety  Gr»l  sAoir  fat-our  to  kim\  which  formula  b 
always  pronounced  when  the  name  of  a deceased  Moslim  is  meiitionei!. 

(9)  See  vol.  I.  {tage  290. 

{10/  His  life  trill  be  found  in  ibis  volume 

(11)  That  is:  I.el  them  pronounce  the  word  right,  but  not  aitcmpi  to  correct  it  in  tJie  wriUeii  ropy. 

(12)  See  M.deSacy's  rArrifomafAia.  vol.ll  page  471 

fl3)  Further  notice  is  taken  of  Abdal-Wabhlb  at  the  end  of  this  article. 

ill]  Seevol.  I.  page  431- 

(15l  It  appears  from  the  JfdmAi  that  al-MadAo  was  the  nanw*  of  an  idol. — See  also  Pocock's  Specimen,  se- 
cond edition,  page  104. 

(16;  The  autograph  has^.^yj!. 

(17)  See  also  |>ages  102,  103  of  this  volume. 

(I6j  The  Afdmdn  here  meultoned  ii  the  khalif.  His  brother  .VAftimin  was  designed  as  bis  surces*4>r  by 
ar-RashId,  but  this  nomination  al-MAmAn  set  aside  on  the  death  of  al-.imlii.  Jfotudr  was  the  seeond  Abbaside 
khalif.  and  .Tfimfunr  was  the  son  and  successor  of  aNMutawakkil. 
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Abu  Otliinan  Anir  Ibn  Bahr  Ibn  Mabbub  al-Kinani  al-Laiibi,  (jciurally  known 
bv  the  surname  of  al-Jahiz  and  a native  of  Basra,  was  a man  celebrated  for  bis 
learning  and  author  of  numerous  works  on  every  branch  of  science,  lie  coni- 
|m$c<l  a discourse  on  the  fundamentals  of  religion,  and  an  offset  of  the  Molazilite 
seel  was  called  al-Jdhizhja  after  him.  He  had  been  a disciple  of  Abu  Ishak 
Ibrahim  Ibn  .Saiyar  al-Balkhi,  snrnamcd  an-Nazzam  (!  ',  and  was  maternal  uncle 
to  Yamnt  Ibn  al-Muzarra,  a person  whose  life  wc  shall  give,  due  of  his  finest 
and  most  instructive  works  is  the  Kildb  al-llaiwdit  (book  of  animalf),  as  it  t'oniains 
every  sort  of  curious  information.  The  same  may  be  said  of  his  Kitdb  al-Baydo 
wa  ’t-T(ibiiiyun  ( distinction  and  erposilion  ) (2;.  His  productions  arc  extremely 
numerous,  and  his  talents  arc  fully  recognisc-d ; but  he  was  deformetl  in  pers<in, 
and  the  promiticncc  of  his  eyes,  which  seemed  to  be  starting  out  of  his  heail, 
])rocured  him  the  surnames  of  al-Jdhiz  (the  starer^  and  al-IIadaki  (gogyle-eye). 
Amongst  the  anecdotes  concerning  him,  is  the  following,  related  by  himself: 

“ I was  mentioned  to  al-Mutawakkil  as  a proper  person  to  instruct  one  of  his 
“ .sons  : but,  on  seeing  me,  he  disliked  my  looks  and  dismissed  me  with  a pre- 
“ sent  often  thousand  dirhems.  On  leaving  the  palace,  I met  with  Muhammad 
“ Ibn  Ibiahim  (H  ',  who  was  on  the  point  of  returning  to  Madina-tas-Sal.ani 
“ (Baghdad),  and  he  proposed  to  me  that  I should  accompany  him  in  his  barge. 

“ I should  remark  that  we  were  then  at  .Sarra  man  Baa.  I emKirked  with 
“ him,  and,  on  reaching  the  mouth  of  the  canal  al-Katiil  (4),  a curtained  tent 
was  set  u|>  and  he  called  for  music,  on  which  a female  lute-player  com- 
“ menced  singing  an  air,  of  which  the  words  wen’  : 

* Our  days  are  passed  in  quarrels  and  reproaches ; our  time  i.s  spent  in  anger,  ('.an  it 
* it  be  that  such  an  afiliction  is  peculiar  to  me  alone,  or  is  it  common  to  every  lover?' 

“ She  then  stopped,  and  he  told  a female  guitar- player  to  iM’gin.  Th<‘ 

“ words  she  sung  were  ; 

• Show  pity  to  true  lovers  1 I sec  no  one  to  assist  them : ho*  often  do  they  part ! how  1 
‘often  arc  they  severed!  how  often  do  they  separate!  how  great  must  he  their  pa- 

‘ tience !’ 
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“ Hw  lh(!  Iiitt'-player  said  to  tier; 

• Ami  llien  what  must  they  do?' 

“ To  w’hicli  the  other  female  answered  : 

■ Tis  this  they  liave  to  do—' 

“ She  then  struek  her  hand  throiij;h  ttic  enrtain,  and,  eomini]  out  at  the 
“ rent  she  llius  made,  she  appeared  to  us  like  a half-moon  (5)  and  threw  herself 
“ into  tlie  water.  A young  page  who  was  standing  heliind  Muliammad,  with  a 
“ fly-flap  in  his  hand,  and  wlio  n’semhled  her  in  lieauly,  went  over  to  llie  phiee 
“ where  she  fell  in,  and  saw  her  liorne  away  under  the  water,  on  whieh  he 
“ reriterl  this  verse  : 

* 'Tis  timii  wlio  drownest  me  (Gj  after  meeting  with  thy  fate  1 O that  thou  couldst 
■ know  it !’ 

“He  then  sprung  in  after  her,  and  the  rowers  having  turned  the  liarge 
“ mund,  pereeiverl  them  sinking  and  clasped  in  each  other's  arms.  They  were 
“ never  seen  after.  Muhammad  was  grealiv  shoeketl  at  the  eireumstance,  hut 
“ he  at  length  said  to  me  ; ‘ O Aim  Amr  ! tell  me  some  story  which  may  dimi- 
“ ‘ iiish  my  grief  for  the  death  of  that  unfortunate  couple,  or  else  I shall  send 
“ ‘ tln-e  to  join  them  ! ’ I immediately  recollected  an  oeeurrt;nee  whieh  hap- 
“ peiied  to  Ya/.id  llm  .Mxl  al-Malik,  and  1 related  as  follows  ; The  khalif  Yazid 
“ Ihn  Alid  al-Malik  was  holding  a piihlie  sitting  for  the  redressing  of  grievanees, 
“ and  amongsl  (he  memorials  whieh  |«isse<l  under  his  examination,  he  found  one 
“ containing  tliesr-  woids  : ‘ If  it  Im  the  pleasim-  of  the  Commander  of  the 
“ faithful,  he  will  have  such  and  such  a slave-girl  of  his  brought  out  to  me, 
“ so  that  she  may  sing  me  three  airs.’  On  reading  this  note,  Y'a/.id  was  seir-etl 
“ with  anger,and  he  sent  out  a |ierson  with  orders  to  bring  in  the  writer's  head, 
“ hut  he  then  dispatched  another  messenger  after  the  first,  with  din'ctions  to 
“ hring  in  the  individual  hims<-lf.  M hen  the  man  ap]n‘ared  iM-fore  him,  (he 
“ khalif  addressed  hini  thus:  ‘What  indueed  thee  to  do  what  thou  hast  done  ’ 
“ — ‘ My  eonfidenre  in  thy  mildness,’  ivpiied  (he  man,  ‘and  my  trust  in  thy 
“ ‘ mdulgenee.’  Here  the  prince  ordered  all  the  assembly  to  witbdraw,  not 
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“ cxccpliiif;  tlic  mcinlxTS  of  ihc  Oniaiyidc  family,  and  the  fjirl  was  hroufjht  in 
“ with  a lute  in  her  hanil.  The  youth  then  saiil  to  her:  ‘ Siiif;  these  words  : 

• tJently.OFAtinia!  nxxleratc  thy  disdain!  if  thou  hast  resolved  to  sever  ouratlach- 
‘ ment,  yet  he  {jciitle  (7'.’ 

“ \\  heu  she  had  sun(»  it,  N^azid  said  to  him  : ‘Speak  and  the  other  said  ; 
“ ‘ Sinj; : 

• The  Ii{;hlnitif;  [jleamed  in  the  direelion  of  Najd,  and  1 said  : O lij’htning!  I am  loo 
‘ much  enRaijed  to  watch  thee  i8).‘ 

“And  she  siiiiQ  it.  Yazid  then  said  to  him;  ‘S|H-ak;’  and  be  said;  ‘Order 
“ ‘ me  a pint  of  wine;'  and  it  was  hrouf;ht  to  him.  lie  had  haixlly  drunk  it 
“ olT,  when  he  sprinif;  iiji,  and,  havinj’  elimlxal  to  the  top  of  the  dome  under 
“ which  Yazid  was  sitlinf',  he  threw  himself  down  and  dashed  out  his  hniiiis. 
“ ‘ We  l)cloii[j  to  God,’  exclaimed  Yazid  (horror-sinirk  , ‘and  unto  him  we  must 
“ ‘ return!  See  that  madman  ! he  was  silly  cnoiijjh  to  think  that  if  1 hrou{;ht 
“ ‘ out  my  slave-girl  to  him,  I should  lake  her  hack  again  into  my  own  |w>s- 
“ ‘ session.  Pages!  lead  her  out  and  hear  her  to  his  family,  if  he  have  a 
“ ' family;  and  if  not,  sell  her  and  let  the  price  he  distrihuled  as  alms  in  his 
“ ‘ name.’  They  imniedialely  dc|>arted  w ith  her  for  tlie  man’s  family,  hut,  on 
“ crossing  the  court  of  the  palai-e,  she  saw  an  excavation  pre[>arctl  for  pre- 
“ sTTving  the  rain-waters,  on  which  she  hurst  from  their  hands,  and  recited 
“ this  line  : 

Those  that  die  of  love,  let  them  die  thus ; there  is  no  fjood  in  love  without  death. 

“ And  throwing  herself  head  foivinosl  into  the  cistern,  she  dicrl  on  the  spot. 
“ Muhammad  received  some  distraction  from  this  narration,  and  he  made  me  a 
“ lai'ip!  present.”  The  following  anecdote  is  tainted  hy  Ahi’i  ’1-Kasini  as-Si- 
iwfii  : “ We  went  to  the  assembly  held  hy  the  lord  vizir  Ahu  ’1-Fadl  Ihn  al- 
“ Amid,  and,  the  name  of  al-.l:'ihiz  hap|M‘ning  to  he  mentioned,  a person  pre- 
“ sent  depreciated  his  abilities  anil  s|Hike  of  him  slightingly.  The  vizir  made 
“ no  observation,  and,  when  the  man  had  retired,  I said  to  him;  ‘My  lord! 
“ ‘ why  did  you  not  reply  to  that  fellow,  you  who  arc  accustomed  to  lefiite  the 
“ ‘ assertions  of  persons  like  him’/’  To  this  the  vizir  ri'plied  : ‘ I thought  anv 
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“ ‘ i-cply  less  cffeeliial  lliaii  leaving  him  in  his  ifjnoranoe ; had  1 argvied  with 
“ ‘ him  and  broughl  pioofs  against  him,  he  wonld  then  have  eommenet'd  read- 
“ ‘ ing  the  works  of  al-.lahi7,and  that,  Abu  '1-Kiisini ! wonld  have  made  a man 
“ * of  him;  for  they  leaeh  us  to  reason  lii-sl,  and  insirnel.  us  in  literature  next; 
“ * and  I did  not  think  that  fellow  worlliy  of  sneh  an  advantage.’  " Towards  the 
elose  of  his  life,  al-.lahiz  had  an  attack  of  palsy,  and  one  of  his  sides  was  so  niurh 
inflamed,  tliat  he  had  to  nth  it  with  sandal-ointment  and  camphor,  whilst  the 
latter  was  so  cold  and  l>ennnd)ed  that,  weie  it  seiz<>d  with  pincers,  it  had  been 
inseoisihle.  During  his  illness  he  used  to  say:  “ Makidies  of  a contrary  natiiie 
“ have  conspiied  against  my  body;  if  I eat  any  thing  cold,  it  seizes  on  my  feet, 
“ and  if  I eat  any  thing  hot,  it  seizes  on  mv  head.”  He  would  sav  again  : 
“ My  left  side  is  |>araly.sed  to  such  a degree  that,  if  it  were  torn  with  pincers,  I 
“ should  not  he  awaiv  of  it;  and  n>y  right  siilc  is  so  alfecletl  with  gout,  that 
“ if  a lly  walked  on  it,  it  would  give  me  jtain.  1 am  afflicted  also  with  gravel, 
“ which  prevents  me  from  passing  urine;  hut  what  l»ears  hardest  on  me  is  the 
“ weight  of  ninety-six  years.”  He  wonld  then  repeat  these  verses  : 

Didst  thou,  who  art  an  aged  man,  hope  to  be  as  tliou  wast  in  the  days  of  tliy  youth? 

Thou  decoivest  thyself;  a threadbare  garment  is  not  like  one  that  is  new. 

The  following  anecdote  was  related  hv  a mendier  id'  the  Ikirmek  family  : 
“ Having  been  appointed  governor  of  Sind,  I remained  there  for  a considerable 
“ time,  till  I learned  that  I had  been  rcinovtxl  from  office.  Having  gained  thirty 
“ thoii.sand  dinars  during  my  administration,  and  fearing,  if  my  successor  ar- 
“ rived  suddenly,  that  he  would  learn  where  the  money  was  deposited  and  trv 
“ to  seize  it,  I had  it  melted  down  into  ten  thousand  plum^-t/mpcd  iiwfsm,)  each 
“ of  them  weighing  three  milfihills  (8;.  My  successor  arrived  soon  after,  on 
“ which  I took  ship  and  arrived  at  Basra.  Being  informed  that  Al-Jahiz  was 
“ in  that  city,  laid  up  with  the  palsv,  I felt  desirous  of  seeing  him  before  he 
“ died;  and  I therefore  went  to  find  him.  On  arriving  at  his  house,  which  was 
“ hut  a small  one,  I knocked  at  the  door,  and  a female  slave  of  a tawny  eom- 
“ plexion  came  out  and  asked  me  what  I wanted.  ‘ I am  from  a foreign 
“ ‘ country,’  said  I,  ‘and  wish  to  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  »hmkb\  She 
“ then  went  to  inform  him  of  my  desire,  and  I heartl  him  utter  the.se  words  : 
“ ‘ .Sav  In  him  ; What  would  y<ni  have  with  a body  bent  to  one  side,  a month 
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“ ‘ drhcling,  and  a complexion  Faded?'  On  ihis  1 told  the  girl  that  I should 
“ insist  on  se«'ing  him,  and  he  said,  on  being  infonned  of  my  determination  : 

“ ‘ This  is  some  man  jiassing  through  Basra,  who,  hearing  that  I was  unwell,  has 
‘ said  to  himself  ; 1 should  like  to  get  a sight  of  him  before  he  dies,  so  that  I 
“ ‘ mav  say  r I have  seen  al-Jahiz’.  He  then  eonsentetl  to  rec<nve  me,  and  on 
“ entering  his  mom,  I siilutetl  him.  He  answered  me  most  politely,  and  said  : 

“ ‘ Who  are  vou?  may  God  exalt  you.’  I informed  him  of  my  name  and  familv, 

“ on  which  he  mplied  : ‘ May  God  have  mercy  on  your  ancestors  and  forefathers, 

“ ‘ the  generous  and  heneficent ! their  days  wei  e as  gardens  in  the  |>ath  of  time, 

“ ‘ and  many  weiv  those  whom  they  restored  to  prosperity!  May  the  divine 
“ ‘ favour  and  blessing  be  upon  them!’  In  return,  I offered  up  an  invewation 
“ For  his  own  welfam,  and  said  : ‘ I request  of  you  to  recite  me  some  of  your 
“ * poetrv,  on  which  he  pronounced  the  following  verses  ; 

* Though  now  some  have  outstripped  me,  how  often  in  former  times  did  1 advance 
‘ leisurely,  and  yet  outstrip  all  rivals.  But  here  is  time  with  its  vicissitudes,  ruining 
• what  was  firm  and  renewing  what  was  ruined.’ 

“ 1 then  rose  up  to  retire,  but,  as  I was  entering  the  court  of  the  house,  he 
“ called  out : ‘ Tell  me,  sir!  did  you  ever  see  a palsied  man  derive  advantage 
“ ‘ from  plums?’ — ‘No,’  said  I. — ‘ I ask  you  the  question,’  replied  he,  ‘because 
“ ‘ plums  such  as  you  have  would  do  me  good;  send  some  to  me!'  i told  him 
“ that  I would,  and  left  the  house,  wondering  in  myself  how  he  could  have 
“ discovered  a scci-et  which  I had  concealed  so  carefully.  I then  s*mt  him  one 
“ hundred  of  tliosc  plums.” — Abti  '1-Hasan  al-Barmaki  said  : “ .\I-J.ahiz  re- 
“ cited  to  me  these  lines  : 

• We  had  once  friends,  but  they  are  now  departed  and  passed  away ; they  were  not 
‘ suffered  to  live  for  ever  I They  all  passed  about  the  cup  of  death;  the  friend  is  dead, 

‘ anil  so  is  the  foe.'  " 

Al-Jahiz  died  at  Basra  in  the  month  of  Muharram,  A.  11.  ‘235  iDec.-Jan.  A.  D. 
8fi8-9 ; ; aged  upwards  of  ninety  years. — Laitlii  means  dareiulfd  from  Lailh  Ibn  B45 
Bakr  Ibn  Abd  Manat  Ibn  Kinana  Ibn  Khuzaima. 


(1)  See  Tol.  t.  p.  186,  Dole  (4). 

iS;  riie  •uiofreph  liei  I;  ihe  taler  MSS.and  Hajji  khalifa  sire  ihe  uinr  reading  at  Ihe  printed  l«u. 
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1,3)  Muhammad  Ibn  Ibrahim  Ibu  Kciveriioror  ibe  |M-ftvinr«of  Far».  In  A.  U.  S96  (A.  D.  H3(V]}  biii 

nr]ih4>«  Muhammad  Ibii  l»hak  Ibn  Ibrahim,  made  a rnmplaint  aKaiitit  him  lo  abMuiawakkil.  and  oblahiH 
lierRiiiiioo  to  (real  him  a>  hr  plratrd.  Ibn  Ithak  imrocdiatelT  proereded  lo  Karf  and  removed  hii  unrie  from  the 
government,  nbith  he  roofmed  on  hU  cousin  ab-Husaiu  Ibn  bmall  Ibn  Ibrahim  Ibn  Mus&b.  He  then  placed 
hii  uncle  in  coiiniiemenl  and  lei  him  die  of  (hirst.— < lbii  al-Aihtr.) 

(4)  The  kllhl,  a canal  on  (lie  east  side  of  the  Tigris,  branched  otT  from  it  t«o  |iaraungs  lotacr  do«i>  than 
Sarr  man  ria.  It  passed  through  JarjkriU  and  then  returned  into  (he  Tigris. 

(3)  Al-Jihix  means  (o  say  tliat  he  sa*  her  in  prolite  only. 

(A)  The  autograph  alone  gives  (lie  right  reading,  which  is 

(7)  This  verse  belongs  to  the  Jfoa//ako  of  Amr  al-kais. 

;8)  See  vol.  I.  |>age  note  (0). 

(91  It  appears  from  this  that  the  dinar  of  that  time  weighctl  a mithkdf. 


AMR  IBN  MASADA. 


Abu  'l-Fadl  Amr  Ibn  Masada  Ibn  Said  Ibn  Sul,  the  Mtih,  was  one  of  al-Maninn's 
vizirs.  The  Khalib  (rol.  I.  p.  75)  mentions,  in  his  History  of  Raf;bdad,  that  he 
was  an  unelc’s  son  to  Ibrabiin  Ibn  al-Abbas  as-Suli  ivot.  I ■ p.  ‘22).  As  a kdlib, 
Amr  Ibn  Masada  aequired  great  distinction  by  an  elegant  style,  pregnant  with 
meaning  and  concise,  clear  in  purport  and  precise  in  thought.  When  ai-Fadl  Ibii 
Sabi,  the  brother  of  al-llasan  Ibn  Sahl,  held  the  jtosl  of  vizir  under  al-Mamun,  be 
acquired  sui'h  predominant  influence  that  no  one  could  find  means  of  speaking 
to  that  prince;  but,  when  be  was  pul  to  death,  the  persons  who  were  afterwards 
vizirs  obtained  the  op|xirlunity  of  ofl'ering  their  rcs[>eets  lo  their  sovereign. 
These  were  Ahmad  Ihn  Ahi  Khalid  al-Ahwal  (vol.  I.  p.  20'i,  Amr  Ihn  Masada  and 
Abu  Ahhad  I).  'Al-MamAii  ordc^t^d  him,  one  dity,  lo  write  to  one  of  the  provin- 
cial agents  a letter  of  iveommendalion  for  a"|K-rson  whom  he  wished  to  he  well 
received,  and  the  following  note  was  drawn  up  by  him  in  eonscqucncc  : “ This, 
“ my  letter  to  thee,  is  that  of  a person  relying  on  him  lo  whom  he  writes,  and 
“ inleix‘sl«l  for  him  in  whose  favour  he  writes.  So,  helwecii  (iny)  reliance 
fill  <Aee)and  iny)  interest  (for  him},  the  l»-arer  will  not  lose  his  (tains  Adieu!” 
Some  say  that  litis  note  was  composed  by  al-Ilasan  Ihn  Walih,  hut  the  general 
and,  at  the  same  time,  the  right  opinion  is,  that  Ihn  Masada  w'as  the  author. 
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The  following  aneotlole  was  related  by  Amr  Ibn  Masada ; “ I was  wriliiig 
“ answers  lo  memorials  in  (he  presenee  of  Jaafar  Ibn  Yabya  the  Rarmekide, 

“ when  one  of  the  pages  presented  him  a paper  containing  a request  for  an 
“ inerease  of  salary.  He  handed  the  letter  to  me,  telling  me  to  answer  it, 

“ and  I wrote  as  follows  ; ‘ Small  and  lasting  (petitioru  are  Isetter  than  larj’e  and 
“ ‘ transitory  (ones  Having  perused  it,  he  clap^ied  me  on  the  back  and  said  : — 

‘ YVhal  a vizir  is  contained  in  your  skin!’  ” The  style  of  Amr  Ibn  Masada 
was  ivpiete  with  line  ideas.  He  died  A.  II.  217  fA.  D.  832-3  at  a place  called 
Adana,  but  al-Jihshiari  (vol.  II.  p.137 j states,  in  his  Imok  of  vizirs,  that  he  died 
in  llic  month  of  the  latter  Kahi, A.  11.215  (June,  A.  D.  830  i. — On  hisdeath,  al- 
Maniun  received  a memorial  in  which  it  was  stated  that  he  had  left  a fortune  of 
eighty  millions  of  dirhims  (2)  (and  lhal  he  must  hare  therefore  defraudeel  the  stale), 
but  (he  khalif  wrote  on  the  Iwck  of  it  : ‘‘  This  is  but  little  for  one  who  was  at- 
“ (ached  to  our  service  so  long;  may  his  sons  enjoy,  with  the  blessing  of  Ood, 

“ what  he  has  left,  and  may  He  guide  them  in  its  management."  AI-.Masudi 
mentions,  in  his  Munlj  ad-Dahab,  tliat,  when  Ihn  Mas.ida  died,  (the  government 
made  an  inventory  of  his  property,  which  had  never  been  the  case  with  anv 
other  vizir. — Adana  is  the  name  of  a town  on  the  coast  of  Syria,  near  Tarsus;  its 
castle  was  erected  A.  H.  144  A.  D.  761-21. — Having  written  thus  far,  I dis<‘o- 
vei-ed  a very  elegant  epistle  of  his,  addi-esscd  to  a pei-son  of  high  rank  who  was 
gieatly  displeased  at  his  mother's  contracting  a second  marriage;  on  perusing  it, 
he  felt  quite  consoled,  and  was  delivered  from  his  alTliction.  It  is  so  beautiful  a 
pn)diic(ion  that  I am  induced  to  insert  it  here  : “ Praise  he  to  God  who  hath 
“ removed  from  us  the  veil  of  passion,  and  guided  us  to  the  concealing  of  onr 
“ di.sgrace!  who,  by  declaring  certain  things  lawful,  has  confounded  our  jea- 
“ Ions  pride,  and  forbidden  us  to  hinder  molliers  from  marrying  again,  as  he 
“ hath  forbidden  us  to  bury  daughtei'S  alive ! thus  reducing  disdainful  minds 
“ from  haughtiness — haughtiness  such  as  that  which  prevailed  in  pagan  limes. 

“ He  then  held  out  an  ample  recompense  to  him  who  awaits  with  ivsignation  the 
“ accomplishment  of  his  decrees,  and  promised  a vast  treasure  to  him  who  l>ears 
“ with  |>atience  the  (rials  which  he  sends  him.  May  He  who  hath  ojiened  thy 
“ heart  to  piety,  increased  tliy  patience  under  afilietions,  and  inspired  thee  with 
“ resignation  to  his  will  and  submission  to  his  judgments,  grant  thee  to  enjoy 
“ the  blessing  of  that  grace  hy  which  he  dis|K>scd  thee  to  fulfil  thy  duty  to  a pa-  344 
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“ I'ent,  one  who  has  the  highest  of  claims  upon  thee.  May  He,  whose  glory  should 
“ e»er  Im;  extolled,  grant  that  this  mortification  of  thy  pride  and  this  grief  which 
“ thou  strirest  to  suppress,  he  counted  as  titles  to  an  increase  of  recompense  and 
“ to  an  augmentation  of  treasure  (in  the  world  to  come'. ! To  thy  present  angei' 
“ at  her  conduct  may  He  join  thy  future  sorrow  at  her  hurial,  so  that  the  stroke 
“ of  aflliction  may  Ih-  complete  and  thy  reward  perfect ! May  God  permit  that 
“ the  hitterness  which  thy  Lordship  felt  at  her  marriage  he  united  to  the  pationci' 
“ with  which  thou  shalt  endure  her  loss;  and  may  He  soon  replace,  for  thy  sake, 
“ this  nuptial  couch  hy  the  bier!  May  God  whose  glory  should  ever  1r-  extolled, 
“ grant  that  the  satisfaction  thou  mayest  feel  at  her  death  lie  unattended  hy  liis 
“ displeasuiv,  and  that  the  gifts  which  He  mav  liestow  thee  on  taking  her  to  him- 
“ self  lie  unmixed  with  future  proliations!  The  judgments  of  God — may  his 
“ glory  Ik-  exalted  and  his  name  hallowed! — hold  their  course  in  spite  of  human 
“ will;  hut  He,  may  he  he  exalted!  choseth  for  his  servants,  the  true  iH-lievers, 
“ tliat  which  is  best  for  them  in  this  transitory  world  and  more  lasting  for  them 
“ ill  the  other  life.  May  God,  in  taking  her  to  himself,  chose  what  is  best  for 
“ her  and  most  profitable,  and  make  the  tomb  her  fit  aliodc.  Adieu ! ” This 
letter  is  attributed  by  some  to  al-FadI  Ihii  al-Amid,  whose  life  we  shall  give 
later;  and  it  rccals  to  my  mind  two  verses  which  were  composed  by  the  Silhih 
Ibn  Abbad  (vol.  I.  p.  212)  on  a person  who  got  a new  husband  for  his  mother; 
they  are  as  follows  : 

I blamed  him  h>r  allowing  his  mother  to  many,  but  he  answered:  “ I have  done  a 
“thing  lawful.”  — “True,”  I replied;  “what  you  have  done  is  lawful,  but  you  have 
“ given  away  the  cracked  pitcher  (3)." 

Aiiir  Ibn  Masada  wrote  to  one  of  his  friends  the  following  letter  of  recommen- 
dation in  favour  of  a person  to  whom  he  was  greatly  attached  : “ The  liearer  of 
“ iny  letter  to  you  is  Salim.  Adieu!”  In  this  he  alluded  to  a verse  wherein  a 
poet  says  : 

They  withhold  me  from  Silim  and  I repel  them;  his  very  skin  is  Mim  (m  uifely)  bc-- 
tween  my  eyes  and  my  nose. 

That  is  : {this  penon  ii  so  dear  to  me  that,  if  it  were  possible, } I should  place  him 
ill  that  s()ol.  The  following  lines  were  given,  by  Muhammad  Ibn  Uawiid  Ibn  al- 
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Ja?Tali  (4)  as  having  Ix-en  coni|x>sfd  l>y  Muliainmad  al-ltaidak  an-Nasilii  im  Amr 
llm  ^lasada,  wlio  liad  been  complaining  of  Ids  licallli  : 

“ Abil  '1-Kadl,"  said  they,  " is  ill." — I answered:  *•  I would  lay  down  my  life  lo 
••  save  him  from  every  danger.  O that  I had  his  illness;  he  the  reward  of  those  who 
suffer,  and  1 no  reward  whatever!” 

Ibraliim  Ibn  al-.\l)lms  as-Suli  having  fallen  into  distress  for  want  of  employ- 
ment, .Amr  Ibn  Masada,  who  was  his  friend,  sent  him  a sum  of  money.  Ibrahim 
then  wrote  to  him  these  lines  : 

Till  the  end  of  my  life  1 shall  be  thankful  to  Amr  for  kindness  so  freely  granteil 
and  yet  so  great  1 He  is  one  who  never  refuses  money  to  his  friend,  and  never  utters  a 
complaint  at  his  failings.  He  saw  my  poverty,  though  I essayed  to  conceal  it;  and  it 
hurl  his  eyes  till  it  was  removed. 

The  following  anecdote  is  given  by  Ahmad  Ibn  \usuf  al-Katib  (5^  : “1  one  day 
“ went  in  where  al-Mamun  was,  and  found  him  with  a letter  in  his  hand.  He 
“ kept  looking  at  it  for  a long  time,  and  I remained  observing  him.  He  then 
“ said:  ‘0. Ahmad!!  perceive  that  my  conduct  maketh  thee  reflect ! ‘ It  is  true,’ 

“ I replied,  ‘ and  may  God  avert  from  the  Commander  of  the  faithful  every  cause 
“ ‘of  trouble  and  protect  him  against  every  danger!’  lie  answered  : ‘There 
“ ‘ is  nothing  in  the  letter  to  trouble  me,  but  1 found  in  it  a passage  w bich 
“ ‘ struck  me  by  its  similarity  lo  an  observation  which  I heard  {the  kholif]  ar- 
“ ‘ Rashid  make  : speaking  of  eloquence,  he  defined  it  to  be : distance  from  pro- 
“ ‘ lixity,  closeness  lo  the  thought  intended,  and  the  expressing  of  it  in  few  ,>4tS 
“ ‘ words.  I did  not  think  it  possible  for  any  person  to  attain  such  a degree  of 
“ ‘ perfection,  till  1 read  this  letter!  ’ He  then  handed  it  to  me,  saying  : ‘ It  is 
“ ‘ addressed  lo  me  from  Amr  Ihn  Masada  I ’ I read  it  and  its  contents  were 
“ ‘ these  : ‘ From  the  undei'-signed  to  the  Commander  of  the  faithful.  Those 
“ ‘ of  his  generals  and  trtxqis  who  are  under  me  show  such  submission  as  a trtHip 
“ ‘ can  show  whose  pay  is  in  arrear,  and  such  obedience  as  that  of  biave  men 
“ ‘ whose  stipends  arc  withheld.  By  this,  they  are  disorganised  and  ruined.’ 

“ When  I had  perused  the  letter,  he  said  : ‘ The  admiration  which  it  excited  in 
“ ‘ me  induced  me  lo  give  orders  that  the  troops  under  his  command  should  re- 
“ ‘ ceivc  a donation  equal  lo  seven  months’  [lay.  And  1 am  considering  how  to 
“ ‘ recompense  a writer  in  a manner  befitting  one  who  holds  such  a rank  in  bis 
“ ‘ profe.ssion  ! ’ ’’ 
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(1)  Abtt  Abd  AlUh  ThAbil  Ibn  Yahjra  IbM  Ya«lr  ar>Rftzi.  tanuined  Ibo  Abb&d.  mati  one  of  aUMimbit'c 
▼itin.  Aa  a Adfib  be  displayed  the  higheat  abilities,  hut  wai  very  preripilale  and  passionate.  — [Af5.  No.  ms. 
foi. 

(S)  About  two  miUioru  of  pounds  sterling. 

(3^  The  original  test  may  also  signify  ronrerfisfi  iliffit$ionent  rrtu/tf;  but  this  Is  so  poor  a quibble,  that  1 
suspect  allusion  Is  nsade  to  some  proverbial  saying,  with  which  I am  not  acquainted. 

i4t  See  ml.  I.  page  25.  note  <6). 

(5)  See  ml. I.  page  271.  note  (12>. 


inN  BANA. 

Amr  Ibn  Muhammad  Ibn  Sulaiman  Ibn  Rashid,  (generally  known  by  ihe  aj>- 
pcllation  of  Ibn  Bana,  was  a inawla  lo  Yiisuf  Ibn  Omar  alh-Thakali  and  a singer 
of  the  very  highest  talent.  Abu  ’1-Faraj  al-I.spabani  mentions  him  in  the  Kildb 
al-.djhdm  and  says  : “ His  father  was  at  the  bead  of  one  of  the  government  offices 
“ and  held  a distinguished  rank  among  the  kdtibn.  He  ‘bimtelf ) was  an  execllcnt 
“ singer  and  a good  poet.  He  left  a work  on  the  Aghdni,  or  |M)pnlar  soiifp.  His 
“ haughtiness  and  pride  were  excessive,  and,  although  afflicted  with  Icpitisy, 
“ the  khalifs  included  him  in  the  numljer  of  their  boon  eom|>anions  and  singci-s.” 
He  died  A.  H.  278  (A.  D.  891-2), at  Sarra  man  raa.  The  khalif  al-Mutawakkil 
admitted  him  into  his  closest  intimacy  and  familiarity.  Ibn  Bana  learned  his  art 
from  Ishak  Ibn  Ibrahim  al-Mausili  (vol-  I-  p.  I8-9'  and  other  eminent  masters. 
The  work  which  he  composed  on  singing  is  a suffieicnl  proof  of  his  abilities. 
Baghdad  was  the  place  of  his  residence,  but  he  occasionally  visited  Sarra  man  raa. 
— His  mollicr,  Bdm,  was  the  daughter  of  Ruh,  the  secretary  to  Salama  aM\'a- 
sif.  In  the  life  of  Tahir  Ibn  al-Husain  (vol.  I.  p.  6.'>2)  we  have  given  two  sa- 
tirical lines  of  his,  directed  against  that  prince. 
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IBN  AL-MUSALAYA. 

Tiie  killlb  Al>u  Saad  aUAIa  Dm  al-llasan  llm  Y\  ah1>  Ibn  al-Musalaya,  siirnanied 
Amin  ad-Dawlat  'the  fruity  lervaiU  of  the  state  , wan  a native  of  Baghdad  and  mAiuhi 
{drawer  up  of  state  papers)  to  the  khatifale.  He  had  been  originally  a Christian, 
lull  made  his  profession  of  [slamism  to  the  khalif  al-Muktadi  billah  and  pn>ved 
himself  a sincere  convert.  lie  composed  a mimlx;r  of  elegant  epistles  and  some 
good  poems,  which  have  heen  collected  and  form  two  volumes,  one  of  prose  and 
one  of  verse.  His  talents  were  of  tlie  liigliest  order.  In  the  year  .'»3‘2  (A.  D. 
lO'iO-l)  he  entered  into  the  service  of  the  khalif  al-Kaim,  as  writer  in  the  chan- 
cery officx-.  Some  time  Itcfore  his  death,  he  lost  his  sight.  He  died  on  the  10th 
of  the  first  Jumada,  A H.  407  (February,  .A.  D.  1104}. — He  had  a sister's  son, 
called  Ahu  INasr  Hibat  Allah  Ibn  Sahib  al-Khair  al-Hasan  Ibn  Ali,  and  siirnamed 
Taj  ar-Ruwasa  (croitTi  of  the  chiefs),  who  was  a kdtib  and  a man  of  abilities,  pos- 
sessing a knowledge  of  the  lielles  lettres  and  a talent  for  eloquence.  He  also 
wrote  a l>cautiful  hand,  and  composed  some  good  epistles  which  bear  a liigh  repu- 
tation and  have  been  collected  into  a volume.  He  died  at  Baghdad,  after  a five 
days’  illness,  on  the  eve  of  Monday,  the  11th  of  the  first  Jumada,  A.  11.  498 
(January,  A.  D.  1105),  aged  seventy  yeai’s;  and  was  interred  at  the  Abre/.  Gate. 
He  l>ecamc  a Moslim  at  the  same  time  as  his  uncle  (cousin  (?)  );  this  occuiTed, 
A.  H.  484  (A.  D.  1091-2). — ilAsaldyd  is  a name  used  among  Christians  (1). 


(1)  HUbsatdyA  or  M^itaioiyo  in  Sfrite  of  Ufosui. 


IBN  AS-SAW  ADI. 

Abu  ’l-Faraj  al-Ala  Ibn  Ali  Ibn  Muliammad  Ibn  Ali  Ibn  Ahmad  Ibn  Abd  84U 
Allah,  a native  of  Wasit  and  surnamed  Ibn  as-Sawadi,  was  a kdtib  and  a poet. 

In  the  art  of  verse  he  displayed  a great  natural  talent,  c'ombined  with  a subtle  wit 
and  some  licentiousness  of  humour.  His  family  was  one  of  the  first  in  the  ritv. 
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and  liad  liven  nolcd  for  pnHjiicin^  able  Mtihs  and  invn  of  laivni.  In  niiv  of  lii$ 
piws  which  aif  all  very  line,  he  says  : 

I rnmplain  lo  thee  of  thy  own  disdain,  and,  blinded  by  love,  I imagine  thou  wilt 
grant  me  justice.  I avoid  thee,  lest  it  should  be  seen  that  thou  avoidest  me ; for  then 
my  jealous  foes  would  receive  some  satishietion. 


This  idea  is  borrowed  from  another  poet,  who  says  ; 

I strive  to  conceal  the  love  I bear  you  from  those  who  might  reproach  (mr  lei/A  fi’llyy, 
I should  nut  wish  them  to  see  what  pains  you  cause  me,  for  that  wuulil  give  them  satis- 
faction. 

I met  this  last  verse  before  I knew  those  of  Ihn  as-Sawadi,  atid,  lieitif;  pleased 
with  the  idea,  I versified  it  in  the  followiiifj  couplet  : 

(Fair  maid,)  wand  of  the  sands  I thy  stature  is  pliant;  the  days  of  thy  kindness  are,  for 
me,  days  of  rejoicing.  If  I conceal  my  grief  when  shunned  by  thce,'tis  done  to  prevent 
my  envious  rivals  from  exulting. 

lm,ad  ad-din  mentions,  in  the  kharida,  that  Ihn  as-Sawadi  n-ciled  to  him  the 
following  line  of  his  own  i'oni|i<i$ing  ; 

I swear  by  the  {tarred  viclimt)  contained  in  the  Musalla  (1)  and  those  within  the  ample 
valley  of  Mina  (2),  that  for  thee  my  heart  yearns  with  love  I 

There aix;  three  verses  in  all,  but,  as  I think  this  the  best,  I abstain  fn>m  giving 
the  others. — Abii  'l-Kasim  Hibat  Allah  Ibn  al-Fadl,  surnamed  Ibn  al-Katt.vn,  a 
person  whose  life  we  shall  give,  directed  against  the  kddi  al-Kddal  az-Zainabi  (3) 
a satirical  (loem,  rhyming  in  k and  beginning  thus  : 

Bmtherl  the  condition  {of  my  tziilener)  is  too  strong  (to  br  rrtitled]-,  I cannot  refrain 
from  exposing  vice. 

It  is  a long  poem,  consisting  of  one  hundred  and  eighteen  verses,  and,  having 
been  transmitted  orally  from  one  [lerson  to  another,  it  obtained  givat  publicity. 
When  az-Zainabi  hcatd  it,  he  sent  for  Ibn  al-Fadl  and  clapfied  him  into  prison 
after  Ixixing  his  cars.  The  poet  subsequently  ix’covered  his  liberty,  and  it  ha|i- 
petied  that,  towards  the  same  period,  Ihn  as-Sawiidi  arrivtd  at  Baghdad  and  re- 
cited a panegyric  on  the  kddi  in  his  prcsetice.  As  the  recompense  which  he 
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fxpcftfd  did  not  make  its  appearance,  lie  went  fi-eqiiently  to  tlie  AvWi'l  assemblies, 
but  could  obtain  nothing.  He  then  met  Ibn  al-FadI  and  acquainted  him  with  the 
cii'cumstancc,  adding  that  he  intended  going  down  to  Wasit,  his  native  place, 
and  composing  a satire  on  him.  On  this  Ibn  al-FadI  wrote  to  Abu  'l-Fath,  a 
friend  of  az-Zainabi’s,  a piece  of  verse  in  which  was  tlic  follow  ing  passage : 

Abfl  ’l-Fath  1 when  the  heart  boils,  satire  abounds.  Rhymes  will  then  assail  the  vic- 
tim, and  Satan  himself  will  back  them.  Beware  of  the  verses,  rhyming  in  A,  of  one 
who  is  going  down  the  river  and  whose  ears  you  and  your  friends  can  never  hope  to  box. 

These  verses  came  to  az-Zainabi's  knowledge,  and  be  immediately  sent  a 
present  to  Ibn  as-Sawadi  and  calmed  him.  This  poet  was  born  at  Wasit  on  the 
eve  of  V>’t“dnesday,  the  15th  of  the  first  Rabi,  A.  11.  482  (May,  A.  D.  1 089),  and 
hediedat  the  .same place,  A. II.  556{A.D.  1101). — Sau/ldi  means  belonging  to  theHA7 
Sainhl  or  ailticated  plalnt)o(  Iiak.  This  region  was  so  called  because  the  Arabs 
of  the  desert,  when  they  first  saw  the  verdure  of  the  trees,  exclaimed  : “ What 
“ is  that  satriUI  dark  thing)'/ " and  this  ever  aftei-wanls  continued  to  l>e  its  name. 

(1)  The  iD«anin|t  of  this  word  is  explained  in  vol.  I.  p.  605. 

(2i  Mina  b the  name  of  the  valley  near  Mekka  where  the  pilgrims  offer  up  sacriru'e. 

(3)  Abh  Tilib  al'Hnsain  Ibn  Muhammad  Ibn  AH  Ibn  al-Haaan  az>Zainabi,  an  eminent  imdm.  the  rhirf 
doctor  and  principal  Addi  of  the  UaniBlc  sect  at  Baghdad,  was  bom  A.  II.  420  {A.  D.  1029).  Having  studied 
the  Koran,  the  Traditions  and  jurisprudence,  he  became  mufti,  profeasor,  and  chief  of  the  sect,  lie  received 
the  honorary  title  of  >'0r  al-Huda  of  the  directfon)^  and  was  frequently  employed  by  the  khalif  as 
his  envoy  to  the  neighbouring  princes.  lie  held  also  the  posts  of  naktb,  or  chief,  of  the  descendants  of  AU 
and  of  those  of  aUAbbU.  He  died  on  the  list  of  Safar,  A.  H.  512  (June,  A.  D.  1118).  and  was  interred  in 
the  funeral  chapel  of  AbO  Hantfa.«— {jV«ydm.) 


THE  KADI  lYAD. 

The  kadi  Abu  T-FadI  lyad  Ibn  Musa  Ibn  lyad  Ibn  .Anir  Ibn  Miisa  Ibn  lyad  Ihii 
Muhammad  Ibn  Musa  Ibn  lyad  al-Yahsubi  was  a native  of  Ceuta  at-Sibti  and  the 
first  authority  of  his  time  in  tlie  Traditions,  the  sciences  eonneeted  with  them, 
grammar,  philology',  and  the  sayings,  feats  and  genealogies  of  the  .Arabs  of  the 
voL.  II.  53 
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dcscrl.  lie  wrote  some  hij'lilv  instruelive  works,  such  as  the  I km/ll,  or  Com- 
pletion, liein;;  an  eliieiclalioii  of  the  eommenlary  eom[)ose«l  liy  al-Mawri  on  Mus- 
lim’s eolleelioii  of  the  Traditions,  and  entitli-d  Ity  him  al-.ifolim  I}.  Another 
of  his  pnidiietions,  the  Maslulrik  nl-Amnir  'urinil-points  of  the  li'jlits),  eontains  an 
explanation  of  the  ohseure  terms  weurring  in  three  Saliiht;  namely,  the  Mu- 
II  alia  (of  Mdlik),  the  eolleetion  of  al-ltukhari  and  that  of  Muslim;  it  is  a most 
instruetive  hook,  lie  wrote  also  a eouiplete  eommentary  on  Omni  Zara's  Tra- 
dition ,'2^,  and,  in  another  work,  entitled  at-Tanhihill  (indiaitioia  , he  eompiled 
mueh  eiiriuus  and  useful  information.  In  short,  wc  may  say  that  all  his  pix>- 
duetions  are  cxecllent.  Ihn  Rashkuwal  (col.  /.  p.  491  speaks  of  him  in  these 
terms  in  the  Silat : “ lie  eame  to  Sjiain  in  pursuit  of  learning,  ami  reeeived 
lessons  at  Coitlova  from” — a numlier  of  masters; — “ he  eollectcd  a great  ipian- 
“ tity  of  Traditions,  and,  in  this  task,  he  devoted  mueh  pains  and  care  to  the 
“ ohtaining  of  them  in  a eorreet  form.  All  the  various  hranrhes  of  seienee  i^il) 
“ were  ohjeets  of  his  study,  and  his  aeuteness,  perspicacity,  and  intellijjenee 
“ weix'  most  remarkahle.  During  a long  |K'riod  he  acted  as  kildi  in  his  native 
“town” — Ihn  Bashkiiwal  means  Ceuta  — “and  disehargetl  the  duties  of  his 
“ place  to  general  satisfaction.  From  thence  he  passed  to  the  kadiship  of  Gi-a- 
“ nada,  but  this  [tost  he  did  not  long  hold."  The  kadi  ly.id  compo.sed  some 
good  [toetry,  of  which  we  may  ijuote  tlie.si*  verses,  given  as  his  hy  his  son  Ahn 
;\hd  i\ilah  Muhammad,  kiiili  of  Denia  : “ My  father  recited  to  me,”  said  he, 
“ the  following  lines  dcsiTiptive  of  the  khiUiidt,  or  green  stalks  of  eom,  when 
“ shaken  hy  the  wind,  with  the  auemony  blossoms  appearing  among  them  : 

■ Behold  the  green  stalks  of  the  corn-field  bending  to  the  gale  ; they  nstemble  a green 
‘ squadron  (k)  put  to  rout,  and  the  red  aueoionies  represent  the  wounds.’  ” 

His  son  gave  also  the  following  verses  as  his  : 

Since  I saw  thee  for  the  last  lime,  IJod  knows  that  I am  as  a bird  whose  wings  dis- 
appoint his  efforLs.  Were  1 able,  I would  cross  the  sea  to  meet  thee,  for  thy  absence 
causoth  my  death  (31 . 

I met  with  an  epistle  .iddressed  to  him  hy  Ihn  al-,\rif  I'rol.  /,  p.  I.AO ',  and  was 
tempted  to  insert  it  here,  hut  hiund  it  too  loin;.  The  kadi  lyad  was  horn  at  Ceuta 
on  the  15th  of  Sliaahan,  A.  II,  476  (Dceemher,  A.  U.  lOH.’l  , and  he  died  at  .Mo- 
roeeo  on  Friday,  the  7th  of  the  latter  Jiimada — othei-s  say,  in  llain.'idan— A.  H. 
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544  fOctoher,  A.  D.  114!);.  He  was  inlerreel  williin  the  city,  near  tlie  ll.in 
Gate.  The  place  of  fcdtli  at  Granada  wa.s  eonferretl  n|xni  him  in  ihe  year  532 
A.D.  1 137-8)  (6). — His  son,  Ahu  AIhI  Allah  Muhamniad,  died  A. II.  575  (A. I). 
1179-80  . — Yalisiihi,  pronounced  also  Yalimbi  and  Yalisibi,  means  detcemleil  from 
Yabtub  (or  Yabsab  or  else  Yahih)  ILn  .Malik,  the  progenitor  of  a Himyarite  irihc.  848 
— Ceuta  (Sibta)  is  a well-known  town  in  Maghrib.  Graiiaila  Ghanidiu  is  a city 
of  Spain. 


(1}  Tb«  life  oT  ak.VAiiri  «ill  bp  fouiid  iti  ibis  ^ork. 

(2)  Hsjji  Khalifa  notirps  tbU  nork,  bul  docs  not  srimi  to  hare  been  an{uainled  «ith  it,  as  he  merely  copies 
Ibn  kbaliikkii's  words.  I hate  been  acablc  tu  discover  wbo  the  wonkao  called  0mm  ZarA  was. 

{3/  Read  in  the  printed  tcil. 

{4}  (h*  a dark  tguadron.  Wben  Mubaminad  look  Mekka.  he  had  a body-^uard  so  deiiomiiiaied.  according 
to  the  author  of  the  $iral  nr-AniiW,  from  the  yrem  or  dark  colour  of  their  armour.  These  two  adjertises 
were  nearly  synonymous  with  the  ancient  Arabs;  see  page  417  of  tbU  volume. 

(5)  The  only  thing  remarkable  in  these  two  verses  is  the  artifice  of  the  rhyme,  which  isyand  hnt'nf  in  both. 

(6)  The  MS.of  the  Rib.  du  Hoi,  No  1377,  aiirien  fonds.  contains  the  first  part  of  a treatise  on  the  k&di  Iy4d, 
bis  professors,  literary  productions,  etc.  It  b ati  eiccsaively  proHi  work;  the  author,  Ahmad  Ibn  Muhammad 
al-Makkari  was  nephew  to  the  compiler  of  the  history  of  Spain,  eitracta  of  which  have  been  translated  and 
published  by  M.  de  Gayattgos. 


ISA  H1N  OMAR  ATH-THAKAFI. 

Ahii  .Amr  Isa  Ibn  Omar  ath-Thakafi  (a  member  of  tribe  Thaktf  was  a gram- 
marian and  a native  of  Basra.  Some  say  (hat  he  was  a mawla  to  KhMid  Ibn  al- 
Walid  'who  belonged  to  the  tribe  of  Kuraitbj,  hut  that  he  afterwards  settled  among 
the  tribe  of  Thakif,  for  which  reason  he  obtained  tliat  jialronymic.  He  hiid  a 
habit  of  employing  pompous  terms  and  unusual  words  in  ordinary  discourse  and 
(et:en  in  his  reading  of  the  Koran  (I).  A close  intiniaev  subsisted  between  him 
and  Abd  Amr  Ibn  al-Ala  (I’ol.  II.  p.39'J),  and  some  of  their  epistles  with  a portion 
of  their  fittingi,  or  private  literary  discussions,  are  still  preserved.  He  learned 
the  reading  of  the  Koran  from  Ahd  Allah  llin  .Ahi  Ishak  by  ivpcatiiig  it  aloud  un- 
der his  tuition,  and  he  acquired  his  knowledge  of  the  various  readings  of  the  sa- 
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text  from  AImJ  Allah  Ihii  Kathir(ro{.  II.  p.  20  and  Ibn  Muhais  (2);  he  took 
also  lessons  from  al-llasan  al-Basri,  vol.l.  p.370),  and  sonic  curious  anecdotes 
are  ixdatetl  of  the  mo<le  in  which  he  read  certain  |iassages  of  the  Koran  so  as  to 
adapt  them  to  the  rules  of  grammar.  The  readinijt  of  the  Koran  were  trans- 
mitted down  from  him  orally  hy  Ahmad  Ibu  Musa  aUl.ului(3),  Harun  Ihn  Musa 
llie  grammarian  '4),  al-Khalil  Ihn  Ahmad  (rol.  I.  p.  493j  .Said  Ihn  Yiisuf,  and 
Uhaid  Ihn  Akil.  lie  taught  grammar  to  Sihawaih  (col.  II.  p.  39C(,  and  is  the 
author  of  the  work  on  that  subject,  entitled  al-Jdmt  the  rolleclor).  It  is  saiti 
that  Siliawaih  took  this  honk,  and  having  developed  its  contents,  he  inserted  in 
it  the  observations  made  by  al-Khalil  [Ibn  Ahiiuul)  and  othei's;  when  he  had 
terminated  the  investigation  of  the  various  grammatical  points  and  interpolated 
these  observations,  the  work  was  attrihiited  to  him,  and  it  is  the  same  which 
is  still  known  under  the  title  of  the  kiulb, or  bookot  Siliawaih.  lu  proof  of  the 
truth  of  this  statement,  an  anecdote  may  lie  inserted  here;  When  Sihawaih  left 
Isa  Ihn  Omar  atid  went  to  attend  the  lessons  of  al-Khalil  Ihn  Ahmad,  he  was 
(|ucstioncd  hy  the  latter  coneerning  Isa’s  works,  and  his  reply  was  : “ He  com- 
“ posed  upwards  of  seventy  treatises  on  grammar,  which  were  all  aillected  by  a 
“ rich  atnateur  and  were  accidentally  destroyed,  wheti  in  his  [lossession.  None 
“ of  them  remain  in  existence,  except  two;  the  Ikmdl  {completion^,  which  is  now 
“ in  Fars,  in  the  hands  of  such  a one,  and  the  Jdmi,  that  which  1 am  nowstu- 
“ dying  and  on  tlic  obsenrities  of  which  I am  consulting  you.”  Al-Khalil  here 
reflected  for  some  time  with  down-cast  eyes,  and  then,  looking  up,  he  ex- 
claimed : “ May  God  have  mercy  on  Isa ! " and  recited  the  following  lines  : 

All  the  science  of  grammar  is  lost,  except  the  pnriinii  which  Isa  Ibn  Omar  discovered 
to  the  world.  There  is  the  IkmAt  and  here  the  JAmi;  they  are  a sun  and  a moon  to 
enlighten  mankind. 

Al-Khalil  himself  received  (soiw  (jrnmmaticnl  information)  from  him,  and  it  is 
said,  that  whilst  Abii  T-Aswad  ad-Duali  had  treated  of  the  fdil  and  maf'iU  the 
aynit  and  patient  only,  Isa  Ihn  Omar  composed  a bunk  on  grammar,  founding 
his  rules  on  the  accordance  of  the  majority  of  examples;  that  he  had  divided  it 
into  chapters,  drawn  it  up  in  a rcgidar  form,  and  styled  idioms  the  excep- 
tions ofTered  hy  the  examples  which  were  in  minority.  He  used  also  to  attack 
the  Arabs  of  the  desert  (in  their  productions),  and  point  out  the  faults  into  which 
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llic  most  famous  of  lliem,such  as  an-INabiglia  and  ollioi-s,  had  fallen. — The  anee- 
doic  which  follows  is  related  bv  al-\sniai  : Isa  llm  Omar  said  to  Abu  Amr  Ihn  al- 
Ala  : “ I speak  more  eorrccllv  than  Maadd  Ibn  Adnan  ever  did  (5)."  On  this 
Ahu  Amr  said  to  him  : “ A'ou  are  going  too  far;  how  would  you  recite  this  verse: 

‘ Formerly  they  eonrealed  their  faces  with  a veil,  but  to-day,  when  they  appear  (Ao- 
' dAna)  U>  the  spectators — 

“Would  you  sAy  badtina  or  badina!" — “1  should  say  baddna,”  said  Isa. — 

“ Then  you  are  wrong,”  repliml  the  other;  “ the  verb  bada,  with  the  aorisl 
“ ijabdd,  signifies  to  apj)ear,  but  the  verb  bad/t,  with  the  aorisl  yabda,  slgniiies  to 
“ commence  a thing  .G);  the  right  reading  is  bmlAna."  It  was  .Abu  Amr’s  design 
to  lead  him  into  the  mistake,  for,  in  this  case,  the  Arabs  of  the  desert  neither  .say 
Imddna  nor  bculina  but  baddna. — .An  example  of  his  |K>m]ious  language  is  thus 
given  by  al-Jauhari  in  his  Sahdh  : “ Isa  Ibn  Omar  fell  off  his  ass  and  the  jimple 
“ gathered  round  him,  on  which  he  said  : ma  lahim?  lakdkdtum  alaiya  liikd- 
“ kuu  ukuin  ala  zi  jinnatinl  ifrankid  anni : which  means  : ma  lakumi' tajummutumiiw 
“ (ilaiya  tajammudkum  ala  majndnf  inkathifil  anni  'what  is  the  matter  with  you/ 

“ you  gather  round  me  as  you  would  round  a madman!  be  off  and  leave  me  I \ind 
this  story  told  dilTercnlly  in  a collection  of  anecdotes,  where  it  is  said  that,  heing 
Imiibled  with  asthma,  he  fell  down  in  the  street  one  day,  and  the  people  gathered 
round  him,  saying  : “ He  has  the  falling-sickness ; ” and  some  bc|pin  to  recite  pas- 
sages of  the  Koran  to  conjure  the  evil  spirit  out  of  him] , whilst  others  prayed  for  pro- 
tection against  the  genii.  When  he  n:cover«l  from  his  swoon  and  saw  the  ci-owd 
about  him,  he  pninouneetl  the  above  words  and  one  of  the  sjx'clators  said ; “ The 
“spirit  which  possesses  him  is  speaking  Indian.” — It  is  related  also  that  Umar  Ihn 
llultairaal-Fazari,  the  governor  of  Persian  and  Arabian  Irak,  having  inflicted  on 
him  the  jmnishment  of  whi|)ping,  the  only  words  he  said  wcix: : wallahil  in  kdnat 
ilia  uthaiydban  ji  usaifdtin  kabadaha  ashshdrdka  by  Allah  I it  was  only  some  trifles  of 
clothes  in  small  baskets,  and  your  tithe  collectors  hare  taken  them].  Numerous  anec- 
dotes of  a similar  nature  are  told  of  him.  He  died  A.  H.  149  '.A.  D.  7C6-7  . — 
Some  say  that  it  was  A’lAsuf  Ibn  Omar,  another  governor  of  the  two  Iraks,  who 
had  him  punished.  The  reason  of  this  was,  that,  on  taking  [losscssion  of  his 
government  as  succes-sor  to  Khalid  Ibn  Abd  Allah  al-Kasri  (ml.  I.  p.  484  , 
he  persecuted  all  his  predecessor's  friends,  and  one  of  them  having  confided 
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some  pit)|»erlv  lo  Isa,  lie  m-eived  information  of  the  eircumstanee  and  dis- 
patched a written  order  to  his  licutenani  at  Basra,  directing  him  to  pul  Isa  Ihn 
Omar  in  chains  and  send  him  to  him.  The  lieutenant  called  in  a hluck.smith  and 
ordered  liim  to  rivet  the  fetters;  this  operation  being  [K-rformcd,  he  said  to  the 
prisoner  : “ You  have  nothing  to  fear;  llie  emir  merely  wants  you  lo  instnici 
“ his  son.” — “ And  what  then  is  the  meaning  of  the  fellers?”  said  Isii ; which 
words  passed  into  a pmverh  at  Basra.  \A  hen  brought  Iwfore  Yusuf  and  ques- 
tioned concerning  the  de|K>sil,  he  denied  it,  on  which  the  emir  ordered  him  lo  he 
flogged;  and,  on  feeling  the  cfTecIs  of  the  lirsi  strokes,  he  pronounced  the  words 
above  mentioned. 


ii)  Suck  lk«nce»  iMTiiitUnl  ia  c«rij  times.  Sv«  (Mge  401  of  thin  Yolumr 

{2}  Ibn  a tnawla  to  tin*  tribe  of  Sahm  and  a native  of  Mrkka.  vnaf  ifir  (irincipal  Karan*r«i<’^  r of 

lii»  time  in  that  cilj.  His  authoritj  as  a traditionist  Is  «rll  establUbed.  Ho  died  at  Mekka,  A.  li.  fS3  (A.  It. 
74t>-ti.  ^^nM*  say  that  his  real  iiaroo  «as  Abd  ar-HahmAn.  others,  Muhammad  Ibn  .kbd  ar^RahmAn.^  To/.iA- 
Mt  al-Kurrd.  M.S.  Xo.  74'2.  rol.31.t 

(3-  Ahmad  Ibn  Hhaa  Ibn  Abi  Maryam  al-I.OlOi,  a member  of  the  tribe  of  KbuxAa.  was  a tesrher  of  the 
KoraM'rcacfinjrs  and  the  Traditions. af-ATuird,  fol.  43.}— The  date  of  hii  death  la  not  mentioned. 

(4)  Abo  Abd  Allah  HArOii  Ibn  Mhaa  Ibn  Sharik,  a member  of  the  tribe  of  Taghlib  and  a native  uf  Ha- 
masrus,  was  chief  of  the  teachers  of  the  Koraiwem/in9s  in  that  city,  and  was  generally  designated  by  tlte 
name  of  Hardn  al-Akhfaab.  In  tbe  pursuit  of  knowledge  he  visited  various  countries  and  rererred  Tradi- 
tions from  nuroerouj  masters.  He  composed  some  works  on  the  reodM^s  and  on  grammar,  and  died  in  the 
month  of  Safar.  A.U.  298  it>ec.-ian  A.D  904-5:,  aged  ninety-two  years.— (rnh.  ol-ifurrd.  fol.  A?.} 

(5)  See  vol.  I.  page  529.  note  (3). 

(A)  It  must  be  observed  that  Irnddnu.  tbe  reading  approved  of  by  Isa.  is  a derivation  from  the  verb  bada 
{to  rrimmence  . 


ABL  MLSA  ISA  iVLrJLZlJLI. 

Ain't  .Yliisa  Isa  Ihn  AIkI  al-Aziz  Ihn  Aalalhakht  Ihn  l.sa  Ihn  Ynmarili  al-Juzi'ili 
al-\azilaktani  was  a grammarian  of  the  highest  eminence,  skilled  in  the  subtilities 
of  the  science,  and  well  .'lequainied  with  its  difneiilties  and  exceptional  (loint.s. 
He  eonqioscd  on  this  subject  a inukaddaiim  or  inirodnelion  which  he  inlitled 
a/-AV)ntIn  (the  cnnoti  , and  wherein  he  eonveved  information  tif  the  most  curious 
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kind.  Tliough  fXUtmcly  concise,  il  cutuaiiis  a fjccal  qiiantily  of  t'camuiatical 
mailer,  and  this  particularity  distinguishes  it  from  all  previous  works  on  the 
same  subject.  Il  has  drawn  the  attention  of  many  learned  men,  some  of  whom 
c«m|K>sed  commentaries  to  explain  il,  and  others  made  collections  of  examples  to 
illnsirale  its  rules;  hut  all  their  lalHiurs  are  not  snflicient  to  render  the  book  in- 
leiligihle,  and  those  grammarians  wlio  have  not  read  il  under  the  tuition  of  a p<‘r- 
sonwellqualincd  to  point  out  and  explain  its  peculiar  difficulties (I)  acknow'ledgi' 
their  inability  to  seize  the  meaning  of  the  writer  : the  fact  being,  that  it  is  all 
enigmas  and  obscure  aliiisioiis.  I even  heard  a grammarian  of  gix-at  note  sav  : 

“ I do  not  understand  this  introduction,  hut  it  does  not  therefore  result  that  I 
“ have  no  knowledge  of  grammar.”  In  a word,  il  is  a most  original  production. 

I have  been  informed  that  he  made  diclaliaiu  (2)  on  giammar,  hut  that  they 
were  never  pnhiishixl.  1 saw  also  a work  of  his,  containing  an  abridgment  of 
the  commentary  intitled  al-F(ur,  which  Ihn  Jinui  (wi.  II.  p.  192)  composed  on 
al-.Mutanahhi's  poems.  It  is  stated  that  he  had  also  some  knowledge  of  logic. 
Having  made  a journey  to  Egypt,  he  studied  under  the  tuition  of  Ihn  Bari 
{vol.  II.  p.  70),  whose  aiiihoriiv  he  riles  in  some  passages  of  the  Mukaddama : and 
a modern  author  says  : “Al-Juzilli  read  the  Junwl  under  Ihn  Bari  and  consulted 
“ him  on  various  points  connected  with  the  dilfcrent  sections  of  i Sibaicaih’s) Kililh 
“ (vol.  II.  p.  .'196  and  ohlained  satisfactory  answers.  These  questions  having 
“ given  rise  to  discussions  among  the  other  pupils,  some  useful  i-emarks  were 
“ elieiuxi  which  al-.liizilli  wixile  down  in  a separate  hook.  These  materials 
“ served  to  form  the  Mukaddama,  an  obscure  work,  abounding  in  difllculties  full 
“ of  subtle  meaning,  and  indicating  the  principles  of  grammar  by  ingenious  al- 
“ lusions.  This  treatise,  with  its  signification,  he  taught  to  his  scholars.”  He 
then  adds  : “ I have  been  told  dial,  when  he  was  .asked  if  he  had  composed  that 
“ work  himself,  he  leplied  in  the  negative;  lading  prohibited  hy  his  strictly  ivli- 
“ gioiis  sentiments  from  claiming  as  hi.s  own  the  i-esiilts  of  a discussion  which  .UJtl 
“ were  in  fact  the  offspring  of  many  minds.  It  was  even  said  by  his  master  Ihn 
“ Bari  that,  although  the  work  went  under  his  name  iH-eaiise  he  had  dniwn  it  up, 

“ he  could  not  possibly  claim  it  as  his  own.”  Al-Jazuli  then  returned  to  Magh- 
rib after  performing  the  pilgrimage,  and  took  up  his  residence  at  Bijaya  ( Bowjin  , 
where  he  I'cmained  for  some  lime,  giving  lessons  to  numerous  pupils,  with  some 
of  whom  I was  afterwards  acquainted;  and  he  died  at  Morocco  (,W«rrdAuj/i  , A.  II. 
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fill)  (A.  D.  12)3— 'i).  Such  is  the  dale  given  me  hy  various  jH-rsons,  hut  I siiur 
met  witli  ail  account  of  his  life,  hy  Ahu  AIkI  Allah  Ihn  al-Ahhar  al-Kudni  (3', 
wherein  it  is  stated  that  his  death  occurred  in  A.  II.  606  or  007. — Ynlalhakhi  and 
I'tJwdrf/i  are  Bcrhcr  names. — JiiziHi  means  belonijimj  loJiiziVa  ur  kiizAla'Jtj,  a IrilM- 
of  the  Berliere. — Yazdakiniii  means  hrinnging  to  )azdaklnn,  a hranch  of  the  Irilie 
of  Ju^ula.. — I have  since  found  the  following  passage  among  my  rough  notes:  al- 
JiuAli  Idled  the  place  of  khotib,  or  preacher,  at  the  principal  mostpie  of  Morocco. 
The  trilic  of  Juziila  is  nomtidic,  and  inhabits  the  plains  of  Siis,  in  tlie  farlhesi 
extremity  of  Maghrib.  As  a teacher  of  the  Koran-readtnjs,  grammar,  and  philo- 
logv  he  held  the  highest  rank,  and  hr  gave  public  lessons  in  the  great  mosque. 
He  wrote  a large  volume  as  a commentary  on  his  Miikcubloma,  containing  much 
curious  and  instructive  matter. — One  of  his  scholars  relates  that  he  went  to  him 
with  the  intention  of  reading  over  .Abu  Amr’.s  (vol.II.  p.  399)  eilition,  or  reading, 
of  the  Koran  under  his  tuition,  and  that  a |>erson  present  asked  him  if  he  wanted 
to  lake  lessons  in  grammar  from  the  master?  He  replied  that  he  did  not,  and 
another  asked  him  the  same  question  and  obtained  a similar  answer;  then  the 
ihiiikh  said  to  him  : “ Answer  them  thus  : ” and  rtHuled  these  verses  : 

I did  not  come  to  you  for  grammar,  and  hare  no  wish  to  learn  it.  Leave  /aid  In 
mind  his  business,  and  let  him  go  wherever  he  likes.  W’hal  have  I to  do  with  a man 
who  is  alwavs  braling  hi*  nfighbour*  ? (5) 

lie  died  at  Haskiira  I'C)  a canton  in  the  kingdom  of  Morocco. 


(1)  Lilcrilly:  Who  have  not  read  it  under  a mutcakkif.  The  verb  vrakkafa,  of  uhtch  ihU  is  the  active 
participle,  ineani  to  rauso  a per»on  to  noticf  awi  coptprehend. 

(3)  See  page  159  of  this  volume. 

(9)  The  hAfti  Abh  Abd  Allah  Muhammad  Ibn  Abd  Allah  Ibn  Abi  Bakr  al-Kudli.  ^umarned  Ibn  al-AbbAr. 
the  author  of  the  roitmii/a.or  completion  of  Ibo  Basbknwftri  Silat,  wai  a native  of  Valentia  in  Spain,  and 
lecretary  to  different  prinrea  of  the  Uafiide  dyuaity.  lie  was  pul  to  death  by  order  of  al-Mustansir,  the  sove- 
reign of  TunU,  iu  the  month  of  Muhanram,  A li  69ff  (Dec.^Jan.  A.  D.  1259-00  . Ibn  Khaldftn  gives  an 
account  of  this  event  in  hit  fiittory  of  tA«  Berhort,  a work  which  the  writer  U now  pubibbing  for  the  French 
government. 

(4)  The  true  (Monanciaiion  of  this  name  is  Gutdia,  with  a bard  G. 

(5)  This  is  an  allusion  to  the  well-known  grammatical  example : daraba  Zaidon  Amran  {virheravit  Zeidut 
Amrum). 

(6)  Read  in  the  printed  test.  All  the  secundar;  MSS.  which  I have  consulted  write  this  name 

wrong. 
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AL-FAIZ  AL-OBAIDI. 

Abii  'l-Kasim  Isa,  suniamed  al-Faiz,  was  the  son  of  az-ZaGr  Ibii  al-llafiz  Ibn 
Muliaminad  Ibn  al-Mustansir  Ibn  az-Zabirlbii  abllakim  Ibn  al-Aziz  Ibn  al-Moizz 
Ibn  al-Mansiii-  Ibn  al-Kaim  Ibn  al-Mahdi.  We  have  already  s|K>ken  of  bis 
father  and  other  members  of  tlie  family,  and  related  how  his  father  was 
imii'dered  by  Nasr  Ibn  Abl>as  (vol.  7.  p.  i‘22  ),  the  same  person  who  took 
away  the  life  of  al-Aadil  Ibn  as-Sallar  (ro(.  II.  p.  350),  and,  in  our  notice 
on  the  latter,  we  have  indicated  Nasr's  origin.  — On  the  morning  whieh  suc- 
ceeded to  the  night  of  az-Zafir's  death,  Abbas  went  to  the  Castle  to  (>ay  his  res- 
pects as  usual,  without  ap|>earing  to  have  any  knowledge  of  what  had  occurred, 
and  asked  to  sec  the  prince.  The  people  of  the  Castle  were  not  yet  aw’arc  of  his 
death,  for  he  had  gone  out  secretly,  as  has  been  mentioned  in  tlie  article  to  which 
we  liave  just  referred.  As  none  of  them  knew  that  he  had  left  the  Castle,  the  its  1 
eunuchs  went  in  to  ask  his  permission  for  Abbas  to  enter,  but  they  found 
him  not.  They  then  proceeded  to  the  hall  of  the  harem,  but  were  informed  that 
he  had  not  |tassed  the  night  there.  In  short,  they  sought  for  him  in  every  |>ar( 
of  the  Castle  where  he  might  be  expected  to  he  found,  but  lliey  could  discover 
no  sign  of  him,  and  they  acquired  the  conviction  that  he  had  disappeared. 
Abbus  then  ordered  the  two  brothers  of  az-Zafir,  Jibril  and  Yusuf,  tlie  lather 
of  al-Aadid  ( vol.  I.  page  222,  col.  II.  page  72 ),  to  lie  brought  forth  and 
addressed  them  thus  : “ You  two  have  murdered  our  imam,  and  it  is  from 
“ you  alone  that  we  can  learn  where  he  is.”  They  replied  with  great  ear- 
nestness and  perfect  truth  that  tlicy  were  innocent,  but  Abkvs  pul  them  to 
death  on  the  spot,  with  the  hope  of  thus  diverting  every  suspicion  from  himself 
and  his  son.  He  then  sent  for  al-Faiz,  the  son  of  az-Zafir,  a child  of  about  five 
years  old — some  say,  only  two — and  having  seated  him  on  his  shoulder,  he  took 
his  station  in  the  palace-yard  and  gave  orders  that  the  emirs  should  be  intro- 
duced. When  they  had  entered,  he  said  to  them : “ Here  is  the  son  of  your  mas- 
“ ter;  his  uncles  have  murdered  his  father,  and  I put  them  to  death,  as  you  may 
“ perceive.  What  is  essential  now  is,  that  the  authority  of  this  infant  should  be 
“ fully  recognised.”  To  this  they  replied  : “ ^^'e  hear  and  we  obey!  ” and  they 
uttered  one  single  shout,  so  loud  that  the  child  was  stunned  by  it  and  urined  on 
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Abbas’s  shoulder.  They  ibcn  gave  him  the  surname  of  al-Kaiz  the  iufo-uful 
and  svnl  him  back  to  his  mother;  hut  that  sliont  had  troubled  his  reason,  .'iml 
ever  after,  he  sulTered  from  constant  attacks  of  falling-sickness  and  tremhliiif; 
fils.  Ahl>as  now  proceeded  to  his  own  palace  and,  taking  the  direction  of 
the  stale  into  his  own  hands,  he  rnle<l  with  unc»)nirollitl  authority.  The  secret 
of  az-Zafir's  murder  was  dis<-overed,  however,  by  the  people  of  the  Castle,  and 
they  sceretly  plotted  llie  death  of  Ahitas  and  his  son  Nasr.  They  witite  also  to 
as-Salih  Ibn  Hiizzik  the  Armenian  (rol.  /.  p.  657)  who  w.is  then  governor  of 
Miinva  tibni  Khasib  in  Upper  Egypt,  asking  his  assistance  for  tliemselves  and 
their  master,  and  enrouraging  him  to  revolt  against  Abbas.  They  cut  oiT  their 
liair  (lu  a tign  of  mourning)  and  sent  it  to  him  in  the  letter,  which  was  coloured  in 
black  (for  the  same  reason^.  On  reading  the  contents,  as-Salih  communicated 
them  to  the;  soldiers  wIk>  were  about  him, and  consulted  with  them  on  tl>e  subject. 
Having  obtained  their  promise  to  support  him,  he  drew  over  to  his  cause  a 
troop  of  nomadic  Arabs,  and  they  all  marcht^d  in  a Inxly  towards  Cairo,  dressed 
in  black  (/nouriiing).  On  their  approach,  the  emirs,  soldiers,  and  negro  troops 
went  forth  from  the  city  to  join  him,  and  Abbas,  finding  himstdf  totally  abandoned, 
left  Cairo  without  a moment’s  delay,  and  fled  with  a jiorlion  of  bis  riches.  He  was 
accompanied  in  his  flight  by  his  son  Nasr,  the  assassin  of  az-Zahir,  and  by  Osima 
Ibn  Munkid  (c.  f.  p.  1 77),  who,  it  is  said,  had  given  them  the  counsel  of  murdering 
their  sovereign.  Of  this  we  have  already  spoken  in  the  life  of  Ibn  as-Sallar,  but 
it  is  God  only  who  knowelh  things  hidden!  They  set  out  with  a small  band  of 
followers,  and  took  Uic  road  which  leads  to  Syria  through  Aila  (1).  It  was  on 
the  1 4th  of  the  first  Rabi,  A.  H.  549  (May,  A.  D.  11 54),  that  they  left  Cairo,  and 
Ibn  Ruzzik  entered  the  city  without  meeting  any  resistance.  His  first  act  was  to 
dismount  at  the  palace  where  Ablias  made  his  residence,  and  which  then  bore  the 
designation  of  the  ddr  or  palace  of  al-Marann  al-Rataihi  (2),  but  which  now  serves 
as  a Hanifite  college  and  bears  the  name  of  al-Madrasa  as-Suyufiya  (.7).  Ilat-ing 
then  sent  for  the  little  eunuch  who  had  been  with  az-Zafir  when  he  was  mur- 
dered, lie  told  him  to  show  where  the  body  was  interred.  The  eunneb  pointed 
out  the  spot,  and,  on  tearing  up  the  pavement  whidi  had  been  placed  over  it,  they 
brought  forth  the  corpse  of  az-Zahir  and  those  of  llie  persons  who  had  accom- 
panied him  and  had  been  slain  at  the  same  time.  The  bodies  were  carried  out, 
and  the  people  cut  off  their  hair  (tn  Mjn  of  moiimiiig),  whilst  Cairo  was  filled  n itii 
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(;rier  and  lanu-nlation.  As-Salih  Ilin  Riizzik,  accompnied  by  all  the  persons  in 
• the  citv,  walked  on  foot  before  the  bier  to  the  funeral  chapel  appropriated  to  the 
family,  and  which  was  a conspicuous  object  within  the  precincts  of  the  Castle. 

He  then  took  charge  of  the  child  aUFiiz  and  administered  the  stale  in  his  name. 

The  sister  of  az-Zafir  wrote  to  the  Franks  at  Ascalon  (4),  offering  a large  sum  o f 
money  in  case  they  arrested  Abbas.  This  induced  them  to  sally  forth  to  meet 
him,  and  in  the  comlial  which  ensuetl,  he  lost  his  life,  with  bis  treasures,  and 
hb  son  was  taken  prisoner.  Some  of  tlieir  companions  escaped  to  Syria  and, 
amongst  the  number,  Ibn  Munkid.  The  Franks  then  placed  Nasr,  the  son  of  iLiS 
Abbas,  in  an  iron  cage  and  sent  him  under  escort  to  Cairo,  where  the  promised 
reward  was  immediately  paid  into  the  bands  of  their  envoy.  Nasr  being  then 
delivered  up,  was  deprived  ol  his  nose  and  ears,  paraded  through  the  city,  and 
finallv  attached  to  a cross  at  the  Zawila  Gate.  The  liody  was  taken  down  and 
burnt  on  the  day  of  Aashiira  (10th  of  Muharram)  A.  H.  551  (March,  A.  D. 

1 1 56).  This,  though  rather  a long  relation,  is  only  a summary  of  what  passed. 

— Nasr,  the  son  of  Abbas,  was  taken  into  the  Castle  of  Cairo  on  the  27th  of  the 
first  Raid,  A.  H.  550;  and  he  was  brought  out  on  Monday,  the  27th  of  the  latter 
Rail!  of  the  same  year.  In  tlie  interval,  his  right  hand  had  been  cut  off  and  his 
liody  torn  with  pincers.  Some  say,  however,  that  he  was  brought  out  to  be 
exposed  on  Friday,  the  eighth  of  tlie  month. — As  for  al-Fiiz,  he  did  not  reign 
long;  bis  birth  took  place  on  Friday  the  21st  of  Muharram,  A.  H.  544  (June, 

A.  D.  1 149);  be  was  raised  to  the  throne  on  the  death  of  his  father  (in  Muharram, 

A.  H.  549),  and  he  died  on  Uie  eve  of  Friday,  the  17th  of  Rajah,  A.  M.  555 
(July,  A.  D.  1160).  He  had  for  successor  al-Aadid,  of  whom  we  liave  already 
spoken  (eol.  II.  p.  72)  and  who  was  the  last  prince  of  the  dynasty. 

(1)  AiU,  or  Akabtt  AU«.  U ihe  forir«*>  litoaled  at  Uic  exlrcmily  of  the  easlern  birurcalion  of  ibe  Red  Sea. 

(S)  Abd  Abd  Allah  Mahammad  Ibn  MukbUr  Ibn  B&brk  al^BaUIhl.  aarnamed  al-MkmOn.  wu  elerted  riiir 
by  the  emira  of  EfypI  on  the  death  of  aUAfdal  ShAhanahlh . lie  waa  artfated  and  pul  to  death  by  the  Fati> 
mite  khalif  al-AAmir,  A.  H.  519  (A.  D.  1 1S5-6}.  It  vaa  for  al-BaUihl  that  Abft  Bakr  at-Torloihi  composed  hU 
SirAi  af-JTiifdk.— UVMidm.— ffuffi  oJ-MuAddIra.) 

(3)  See  vol.  I.  pape  3S3.  note  (1). 

(4)  The  relation  vhirh  folloas  afreet  in  many  points  with  that  of  William  of  Tyre  ^1.  irHi,  c.  9). 
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AL-MALIK  AL-MUAZZAM  IBN  AL-AADIL. 

Al-Malik  al-Muazzain  (the  mighty  prince)  Sharaf  ad-din  (the  noblcneu  of  relitjionj 
Isa,  die  son  of  al-Malik  al-Aadil  (the  jiut  prince  Saif  ad-din  (the  iword  of  religion} 
Alu'i  Bakr,  die  son  of  Aiyub,  was  a sovereign  of  Damascus,  liiglily  respected  for 
Ids  lofty  spirit,  resolution,  courage,  and  abilities,  and  in  whom  every  man  of  talent 
fotind  a patron  and  a friend.  He  was  the  first  of  the  Aiyiibile  family  who  pro- 
fessed die  jirinriples  of  the  Hanifite  sect ; to  this  doctrine  he  displayed  a devoted 
attachment,  and,  in  its  study,  he  made  no  inconsiderable  progress  : the  example 
which  he  thus  set  was  followed  hy  his  children.  Having  set  out  from  al-Karak 
to  perform  the  pilgrimage  to  Mekka,  on  the  i lth  of  Zu  ’l-Kaada,  A,  H.  Cl  I 
(A.  D.  1215^,  he  took  for  his  conveyance  the  ordinary  camels  used  hy  travellers, 
and  followed  the  road  of  al-Ola  (I)  and  Tahuk,  with  a hand  of  chosen  friends. 
This  was  die  year  in  which  he  took  Sarkhad  from  Ibn  Karaja  and  conferred  it  on  his 
manildk  Izz  ad-din  Ailiek,  ’afterwardt)  known  hy  the  title  of  Lord  of  Sarkhad. 
Ailiek  held  this  place  till  A.  H.  644  (A.  D.  12'i6-7\  when  al-Malik  as-SMih 
Najm  ad-din  Aiyub,  the  son  of  al-Malik  al-Kamil,  wrested  it  from  him  and  sent 
him  to  Cairo,  where  he  was  imprisoned  in  the  palace  of  Suwah  at-Tawaslii 
(the  nmueh}.  Al-Malik  al-Muazzam  was  a friend  to  literature,  and  a number  of 
eminent  poets  celebrated  his  merit  in  their  jiocms;  the  belU's  lettres  were  culti- 
vated hy  him  as  an  amateur,  and  I have  heard  some  ]>ieces  of  verse  which  were 
stated  to  lie  his,  hut,  as  I neglected  writing  them  down,  I have  forgotten  them. 
It  is  said  that  he  promised  a gift  of  one  hundred  pieces  of  gold  and  a robe  of  honour 
to  everv  person  who  got  by  heart  az-Zamakhshari’s  treatise  (on  grammar)  the  }fu- 
faaiil,  and  this  induced  numbers  to  commit  it  to  memory.  I even  met  individuals 
at  Damascus  who  were  said  to  have  learned  it  from  this  motive.  It  is  ivlated  also 
that  at  the  period  of  his  death,  there  were  some  who  had  finished  the  liook,  and 
others  who  had  got  to  the  middle,  accotxling  to  the  time  at  which  they  had  begun 
it.  I never  heard  of  any  other  person’s  having  done  so  honorable  an  act.  His 
princi|iality  was  very  large,  extending  from  Emessa  to  al-Arisb  [on  the  Egyptian 
frontier' , and  including  all  the  'Syrian)  coast  then  {lossesscd  by  the  .Moslims,  the 
Ghaur  (nr  valley  of  the  Jordan),  Palestine,  Jerusalem,  al-Karak,  as-.Sbaubak, 
Sarkhad,  and  other  places.  His  birth  took  place,  A.  H.  .'>78  (A.  D.  1182-^ 
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Itut  SibI  Ibn  al*Jauzi  (‘2}  says  in  his  historical  work,  the  Mirdt  ai~Zamdii : “ Al- 
“ Malik  al-Miiazzam  was  horn,  A.  H.  576,  at  Cairo,  and  his  (/ial/'-;hrother  al- 
“ Ashraf  MAsa  came  into  the  world  on  the  night  before;  he  died  on  the  eve  of 
“ the  first  day  of  Zu  ’Ulijja,  A.  H.  G2'»  (Novcmlier,  A.  D.  1227\"  AiKiiher  54.% 
author  states,  however,  that  his  death  happened  at  Damascus,  on  the  eighth  hour 
of  Friday,  the  30th  of  Zu  'l-Kaada,  A.  H.  624.  His  liody  was  interred  in  the 
castle  of  that  city,  hut,  on  the  eve  of  Tuesday,  the  first  of  Muharram,  A.  II.  627 
,i\’ovcraher,  A.  D.  1229;,  it  was  removed  to  the  college  at  Mount  Silihiya  (.3', 
whicli  contains  the  tombs  of  some  of  his  brothers  and  other  members  of  the  family. 
This  college  was  founded  by  himself  and  therefore  liore  the  designation  of  the 
Miiazzamiya. — He  used  frequently  to  recite  this  passage  : 

The  mole  on  the  rosy  cheek  of  that  slender-waisteil  nymph  adorns  her  with  an  excess 
of  beauty  (4).  She  darkencil  her  eyes  with  antimony  though  already  dark  of  thcmselve,*. 
and  I exclaimed  ; “ She  gives  us  to  drink  of  the  sword, and  has  poisoned  the  draught." 

This  idea  is  similar  to  that  which  Ibn  Hamdis  as-Sakalli  'rol.  //.  p.  160)  has 
expressed  in  the  following  line  : 

To  increase  the  darkness  of  her  ryes,  she  applied  antimony  around  them;  poisoning 
the  dart  of  which  the  point  was  already  mortal. 

May  God  have  mercy  upon  this  prince;  he  was  so  noble  and  so  intelligent! 
Some  anecdotes  were  related  to  me  of  what  passed  between  him  and  Ihn  Onaiii  5^, 
wherein  the  penetration  of  the  prim*  and  the  |iertinoncy  of  his  replies  apjieai-eil 
to  great  advantage  : one  of  them  was,  that  Ihn  Onain,  being  unwell,  wrote  to  him 
these  lines  : 

Look  on  me  with  the  eye  of  a master  ever  beneficent;  hasten  to  relieve  me  or  I perish. 

Me  and  what  I want,  you  require  not;  but  gain  my  gratitude  and  a just  eulngiiim. 

AkMuazzam  immediately  took  a purse  of  three  hundred  pieces  of  gold  ami  went 
in  to  visit  him,  saying  ; “ Here  is  the  gift  (tilat)  and  1 am  the  visiter  (odid'i  (6).  " 

Had  this  expression  occurred  to  an  able  professional  grammarian,  to  one  who  had 
passed  his  life  in  grammatical  studies,  it  would  have  appeared  surprisingly  rc- 
niarkahle,  coming  even  from  him ; how  much  more  so  then,  when  uttered  by  this 
prince  ! Numerous  other  anecdotes  are  told  of  him,  too  long  to  relate,  hut  this 
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may  give  an  idea  of  ihe  i-esl. — He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  al-Malik  an-Nasir  the 
prince  Salali  ad-din  ezecllenee  of  religion)  Dawud.  This  prince  ilied  on 
the  27ili  of  Uic  first  Jumada,  A.  H.  65€  (May,  A.  U.  1258),  at  a village  called  al- 
Huwaida,  situated  close  to  the  gate  of  Damascus,  and  he  was  interred  near  his 
father.  His  birth  took  place  at  Damascus,  on  Saturday,  the  17th  of  the  first  Ju- 
mada, A.  II.  603  (December,  A.  D.  1206).  lu  adniin  Aibek,  the  lord  of  Sar- 
khad,  died  in  liis  prison  at  Caini  towards  the  lieginning  of  the  first  Jumada,  A.  H. 
6'i6  (August,  A.  D.  1248).  He  was  interred  outside  the  gate  called  Bib  an-Nasr, 
in  the  college  of  Shams  ad-Dawlat,  and  1 attended  his  funeral  service.  His 
body  was  afterwaids  removed  to  a mausoleum  in  the  college  which  he  had  erectevi 
on  (the  hill  called)  as-Sharaf  al-Aala  'the  loflieit  pinnacle'',  outside  Damascus,  and 
which  looks  down  on  the  Great  Green  Hippodrome. 


(I)  “ AI-OU.  a is  ibt  oinlon  of  Wadi  'l-Kura.  U nearrr  in  Madtna  lhan  Dilr  ThkmAd  (the  roualr,, 

“ of  rAamiitl),”— 

(t)  Sm  vol.  1.  pafe  439  , noK  (13).  and  pag«  674. 

(3)  Se«  {uge  362  of  ihif  volume. 

(4)  la  this  line  there  U a plaj  ujmn  the  words  and  the  lint  of  whirh  signifies  a mole  and  a 

mattmai  unela,  and  the  aeeond  to  eov*r  enrer.  and  a pattmai  tmeie. 

tfi)  The  life  of  Ibn  Ooain  is  given  in  this  wori. 

(6)  These  words  contain  a very  good  quibble  on  two  technical  terras  of  grammar.  To  render  it  intelligible, 
let  us  take  the  Latin  phrase  homo  fuem  ordi  and  put  it  into  Arabic.  It  would  then  become  ar-fojui  ottezi 
rAiluhu,  literally,  Aomo  quo  oidi'in,  where  the  m represents  the  m of  qurm.  This  construction  is  necessary 
in  the  Semitic  languages  because  the  relative  pronoun  it  Indeclinable.  In  such  cases  the  relatiie  is  called  the 
tHat,  and  the  pronoun  employed  to  mark  its  ease  is  the  o4id.  It  may  be  seen  firom  tbls  that  the  adid  must 
be  accompanied  by  a il/ot.  Al-Muanam  avails  himself  of  the  double  meaDiog  of  these  terms  to  tHl  Ibn 
Onain  that  ntsets  and  ptyirgo  together. 


ISA  AL-HAKKARI  THE  JURISCONSULT. 

The  faHh  'jurucontuU)  Ahu  Muhammad  Isa  Ibn  .Muliammad  al-Hakkari,  sur- 
named  Dia  ad-din  (light  of  the  faith  ;,  was  one  of  the  most  influential  emirs  under 
Salah  ad-din,  highly  respected  for  his  rank  and  honoured  (with  the  torereignn) 
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conlldcnce  for  ihc  justness  of  his  views  and  the  soundness  of  his  advice.  His  gc- 
nealog>’,  as  follows  here,  was  dictated  to  me  by  bis  nephew’s  son : Isa  Ibn  Mu- 
hammad Ibn  Isa  Ibn  Muhammad  Ibn  Ahniiid  Ibn  Yusuf  Ibn  al-Kasini  Ihn 
Isa  Ibn  Muliammad  Ibn  al-KAsim  Ibn  Muhammad  Ibn  al-Hasan  Ibn  /aid 
Ibn  abilasan  Ibn  Ali  Ibn  Abi  Talib.  He  began  his  career  by  studying  juris- 
prudence It  the  Zaj.jajiya  College  in  Aleppo  (I)  ; he  then  became  imam  to 
Asad  ad-din  Shirkuh,  the  uncle  of  Salah  ad-din,  and  used  to  say  the  five  pre- 
scribed  prayere  with  him  every  day.  When  the  emir  Asad  ad-din  procecdetl 
to  Kgypt  and  obtained  the  vizirship  of  that  country  (t’ol.  I.  p.  626),  Isa  accom- 
panied him,  and,  on  his  ilcath,  he  conrerlwl  a plan  with  the  eunuch  Halia 
ad-din  Karakush  (2;  for  raising  Salah  ad-diii  to  the  vacant  post.  The  consum- 
mate address  with  which  tliey  conducted  this  intrigue  was  conijilelclv  success- 
ful, but  it  would  be  too  long  to  relate  the  particulars.  Salali  ad-din,  being 
thus  invested  witli  authority,  felt  grateful  to  Isa  for  the  service  he  had  reiHlenil, 
and,  from  tliat  time,  he  placed  the  utmost  reliance  on  him  as  a counsellor,  and  ne- 
ver rejected  his  advice.  Isa  continued  to  treat  him  with  great  familiarity,  and 
spoke  to  him  in  terms  so  unceremonious  that  no  other  would  have  dared  In  usi- 
them.  He  was  tlie  means  of  doing  much  good,  and  numbers  profited  by  the  in- 
lluence  he  derived  from  his  rank ; his  favour  continued  without  interruption  till 
the  last,  and  he  died  at  ilicCamp  'al-Mukhaiyam)  near  al-Kharruba,  on  the  morn- 
ing of  Tuesday,  the  9th  of  Zii  'l-Kaada,  A.  II.  585  (December,  A.  D.  1 180  . 
His  body  was  borne  to  Jerusalem  and  inU’iTed  outside  the  city. — He  used  to  wear 
the  military  dress  with  the  turban  of  a jurisconsult,  tlius  combining  the  two  cos- 
tumes; and  I saw  his  brother,  the  emir  Majd  ad-din  Abu  Hafs  Omar,  attired  in  a 
similar  manner. — Al-Kharriba  is  the  name  of  a place  near  Acre  'Akkaj. — Majd 
ad-din  Omar  was  bom  in  R.njab,  A.  11.  .560  (May-June,  A.  D.  1 165),  and  be 
died  at  Cairo  on  ilie  2.3rd  of  ZO  ’1-Hijja,  A.  H.  6.36  (July,  A.  D.  12.39).  He  was 
interred  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Mukatlam,  and  I attended  his  funeral  service. 


(1)  See  vol.  I.  p.  226. 

(2)  Ills  life  is  firen  by  our  author 
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FAKHR  AD-DlN  ISA  IBN  MAUDUD,  LORD  OF  TIKRIT. 


Aliu  Mansur  Isa  Urn  Mauduil  llui  Ali  Ibii  Alxl  al-Malik  Ibn  Shoaib,  surnaiiied 
Faklir  ad-din  (jfory  of  religion  , and  lord  of  the  city  of  Tikril,  belonged  to  one  of 
the  Turcoman  tribes  settled  in  Syria.  He  possessed  considerable  talents,  and 
left  a fliirati  of  good  poetry,  spirited  epistles,  and  tender  eouplets.  As  a specimen 
of  bis  verses  we  may  tpiote  the  following  : 

The  ringdove  on  the  acacia  branch,  cooing  plaintively  in  the  darkness — driven  from 
home  by  the  hands  of  absence,  and  far  removed  from  its  family — now  settled  at  the 
Zawra  of  IrAk  [Baghdad)  whilst  its  callow  brood  remain  hitigued  at  OsHin  (1) — sighing 
for  them  when  the  sun  sheds  abroad  his  rays — lamenting  and  complaining  during  the 
hour  of  night — shaken  in  its  afflicted  heart  by  that  recollection,  and  revealing  the  pas- 
sion it  concealed — the  sufferings  of  that  dove  are  less  intense  than  mine,  when  the 
lightning-flash  (annoiinrinj  tht  of  roin)  or  the  {ptrfumtd)  breath  of  the  lephyr 

recal  fyimr  rounirg,  my  fritndi!  or)  yourselves  to  my  remembrance. 

A jtassage  of  a similar  cast  is  the  following,  taken  from  one  of  his  epistles  ; 
“ imagine)  a straggling  flock  of  gazelles  in  the  wide  expanse  of  a desert  (2;  where 
“ the  foot  of  man  never  trod,  into  which  no  fre-ereated  demon  et'cr  entered  (3), and 
“ which  the  breath  of  noon  gifted  with  the  parching  sighs  of  burning  heat ; — a 
“ flock  sinking  under  fatigue  and  overcome  by  the  proximity  of  destruction ; 
“ after  three  nights  of  emulous  speed  they  reach  the  [k)o1  they  sought,  emaciated 
“ hy  haixiship  and  almost  within  the  grasp  of  death;  they  find  the  water  clear, 
“ its  surface  rippling  beneath  the  unsteady  tread  of  the  zephyr,  and  agitated  by 
“ streamlets  (4)  gushing  from  a heavenly  source;  but  they  perceive  no  |tath 
“ whereby  to  reach  that  spot  and  take  repeated  draughts; 

.bStt  “ They  eye  it  askance  (5),  impelled  by  the  pains  of  thirst  to  make  a desperate  '«priay). 

“ (IFrlf,  my  friendtl)  thirst  such  as  theirs  is  not  more  ardent  than  mine  for  your 
“ presence,  since  that  time  wherein  my  heart  was  accustomed  to  your  salutations. 


“ My  wish  and  prayer  arc  therefore  adressed  to  Him  who  has  prcscrihed  duties 
“ to  man, — Him  the  lord  of  whatever  moves  and  whatever  remains  fixed,  that  he 
“ lealisc  my  hopes  and  replace  our  separation  hy  mutual  proximity  I It  is  He 
“ who  hearkeneth  to  the  call  'of  the  afflicted  The  following  is  one  of  his 
ddbaitt  '6),  or  couplets  : 
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Tliou  art  mistress  to  f;rant  or  to  refuse  thy  love;  O thou  whose  waving  ringlets  (7) 
revive  my  hopes.  They  say  thou  art  a gazelle ; 1 answer:  Mistake  not  I where  cotihl 
the  inhabitant  of  the  desert  procure  ear-ringsT 

llm  Mautlitd  left  many  very  elegant  pieces  in  prose  and  verse.  He  was 
iKirn  in  tJie  eity  of  Haniat,  and  was  niurderetl  Itv  his  lirotliers  in  the  Castle  of 
Tikrit,  A,  II.  .'>84  (A.  D.  1188-9;;  the  followiiif;  year,  in  the  month  of  Shaw- 
w.al,  one  of  them,  named  al-\as,  delivered  up  this  place  to  the  khalif  an-N.asir. 
It  will  l>e  perceivc-d,  in  perusing  the  life  of  MnzalTar  ad-din  Kukuhuri,  lord 
of  .Arln-la,  that  Tikrit  was  one  of  the  possessions  of  his  father  Zain  ad-din. 
The  latter  had  a page  called  Talwr  'a  word  written  hy  some  with  the  ordi- 
nary I (j)  and  hy  others  with  the  accented  one  (^)  ),  on  whom  he  conferred 
the  government  of  al-lmadiya,  another  of  his  possessions,  and  afterwards 
sent  him  to  Tikrit.  Zain  ad-din,  having  attained  an  advanced  age  and  formed 
the  resolution  of  removing  to  Arhela  (sec  the  life  of  his  son  MtizalTar  ad-din;, 
ci'ded  all  the  cities  under  his  authority  to  Kiith  ad-din  Maudud,  the  sovereign 
of  Mosul ; hut  Tahar  refused  to  deliver  up  Tikrit, and  sent  to  Maudud  informing 
him  of  his  intention  to  hold  it,  and,  as  it  was  absolutely  necessary  for  him 
MaudM  to  have  a lieutenant  in  that  place,  that  he  was  the  man.  Maudud,  not 
daring  to  resist  his  pretensions  lest  he  should  deliver  Tikrit  to  the  khalif,  passed 
over  his  conduct  in  silence  and  confirmed  him  in  his  post.  On  Tahar’s  refusal 
to  let  Tikrit  out  of  his  [losscssion,  Zain  .ad-din  was  frequently  heard  to  exclaim  : 
“ May  G(k1  hring  thee  to  shame,  O Tahar!  as  thou  hast  brought  me  to  shame 
“ licforc  Kuth  ad-din.”  Taliar  held  the  fortress  till  his  death,  and  left  an 
only  daughter,  who  became  the  wife  of  his  brother’s  son,  Isa  Ibn  Maudud,  the 
subject  of  this  notice.  Isa  obtained  possession  of  Tikrit  Uirotigh  this  marriage, 
and  he  afterwards  took  a second  wife,  Matariva,  hy  whom  he  had  two  sons.  Shams 
ad-din,  and  Fakhr  ad-din.  Matariva  subscqttcntly  sought,  by  a (malrimonial)  al- 
liance, to  secure  the  succession  to  her  own  offspring, and,  having  married  her  son 
Shams  ad-din  to  a daughter  of  Hasan  Ihn  Kifjak  : 8j  the  emir  of  the  Turkomans, 
she  i-etiuested  of  him  a troop  of  fifty  horsemen,  to  remain  with  them  in  Tikrit 
and  guard  that  fortress.  When  news  of  this  arrangement  came  to  the  know- 
ledge of  Isa  Ihn  .Matidud’s  brothers,  who  were  twelve  in  number,  they  attacked 
him  and  strangled  him.  Tikrit  then  fell  into  their  |Hiwer,  but  dissensions  having 
arisen  among  them,  the  leading  brother  sold  it  to  the  imam  (khalif  : an-Nasir  li- 
voL.  It.  55 
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dill  illah.  — riATi'l  is  a large  town  with  a strong  eastle;  it  is  situated  on  the  Tigris, 
at  about  thirty  parasangs  above  Baghdad,  and  on  the  same  side  of  the  river  as 
Mosul.  Tikrit  was  so  railed  after  Tikril  the  daughter  of  Wail  and  sister  to  Itakr 
Ihn  Wail.  The  eastle  itself  was  luiilt  by  S.apur  Ihn  Aivlashir  Ihn  Rahek,  the 
.seeond  prinee  of  that  Persian  dynasty  (the  Satanidex). 


(li  **  OsflD  U siluslcd  bclwren  «t-Johf«  fliul  Mi'kks;  or,  tl  U Mid.  Mrkka  iiid  Mt'dlita.st  I«<» 

**  joumef  from  the  fonner  place ; »ome  »«v  thal  U ia  a largo  village,  thirtj-nis  mile«  froro  Mekkn.  on  the 
*‘  froiilirr  of  Tihima.”— (Jfordaiff.) 

(2;  In  (be  original  Arabic  (hi«  passage  rommenres  «iih  a nrgalive,  and  (he  sense  is  suspended  (ill  the 
reader  conies  (o  (be  second  of  (be  verses  with  which  the  phrase  concludes.  The  cffcci  ia  eicelleut  tn  .Arabic, 
but  could  not  possibly  be  reproduced  in  English.  It  was  iherelore  necessary  in  (be  trsnslatiuii  (o  iriake  a 
sligh(  al(cra(ion  in  (be  form  of  (he  pauage. 

(3)  See  Koran,  sural  55.  verse  14,  and  read  in  ihe  printed  tei(. 

O • 

1.4)  Literally:  p*atnu;  waterfalls  being  compared  (o  tbe  manes  of  while  borM's 

(5)  Read  in  the  printed  test 

(A)  The  autograph  has 

(7)  LitcralJj:  O thou  whose  gracefully-formed  sidr  is  mv  desire. — See  vol.l.  Introduction,  p.  ttsvi. 

(8)  Head  in  the  printed  Arabic  ten. 


AL-HAJIRI  AL-IHBILI. 

Abu  Yahyaf  siirnametl  also  .\bu  't-Fadl,  Isa  Ibii  Sinjar  Ibii  HahHtm  Ibn  Jibril 
Ibn  Khumartikin  Ibn  Tashtikin  aUlrbili  (native  vf  Arbe!a\  gcnei^lly  known  by 
(he  name  orablLijin  and  surnamed  llusam  ad-din  (sirord  of  the  faith)^  was  a sol- 
dier of  the  it*(;nlar  li'(M>ps  , as  bis  faiber  before  him.  He  left  a ditrdn  of 

|x>elrv,  prinei|>aUy  in  the  sentimental  style,  and  oflbrinf^  beautiful  thoughts.  This 
collection  consists  of  |w>enis,  I'onplets  (dicMf/  \ and  /naird/uig  (1 ' ; thret*  species  of 
composition  wherein  he  displayed  great  talent;  this  is  a cireumstance  which  is 
gitti  seldom  observed,  as  the  pereon  wlio  excels  in  one  of  them  generally  fails  in  the 
olhere.  He  wrote  also  some  pieces  of  the  kind  called  jtd/ja  ice  kdna  ''2\  and  these 
lie  occasionally  turned  with  great  elegance.  lie  was  an  acquaintance  of  mine  and 
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I'ecilecl  Co  me  a {{real  deal  of  his  |i«elrv;  I shall  f;ive  here  the  following  passage 
of  his,  eontaining  a very  good  thought  : 

That  youth  swore  by  every  oath  that,  as  long  as  time  should  endure,  he  would  keep 
me  comf)any.  He  shunned  me  afterwards,  and  the  i:dr  {dark  hair  shaded  his  cheeks : 
“ Behold,"  said  I,  “how  blackness  covers  the  face  of  the  liar!" 

He  recited  to  me  also  the  following  lines  : 

You  have  there  a mole  seated  on  a throne  of  anemony  (a  rniy  ehrtk  , which  has  sent 
thy  ringlets  as  messengers  to  order  mankind  to  love  thee  {3). 

\ piece  of  his  composition  which  he  recited  to  me,  descriptive  of  a mole,  con- 
tained this  verse  : 

That  cheek  had  not  borne  a mole,  were  it  not  designed  to  resemble  the  anemony 
flower  (4). 

On  the  same  subject  : 

Behold  that  maid  with  the  slender  waist;  her  hair  and  her  forehead  shed  darkness 
and  light  upon  mankind.  Blame  not  the  mole  upon  her  cheek;  all  anemonies  have  a 
black  spot. 

Similar  to  this  are  the  following  lines  hy  Ihn  W'aki  al-Tinnisi  (vol.  I.  p.  396): 

The  anemony,  on  seeing  the  beauties  of  her  ftice,  wished  to  imitate  them  all ; it  thus 
borrowed  its  redness  from  her  cheek  and  its  blackness  from  her  mole. 

AUHajiri  recited  to  me  the  greater  jiart  of  his  coujilcts,  and,  amongst  others, 
the  following,  which  he  told  me  was  one  of  the  last  things  he  composed,  and  that 
he  was  l>etter  satisfied  with  it  than  with  any  other  piece  of  the  kind  which  he  had 
ever  prrxluced  : 


A copious  shower  shed  new  life  over  the  grounds  {of  the  Iriht  of  my  itlutfJ);  O,  how 
joyfiil  was  that  year  I [Itegwiu  of)  Aiwa  I I shall  never  think  of  the  days  I passed  in  thy 
(happy  rallty)  without  complaining  of  the  cruelty  of  later  days 


I had  a brother  named  Dia  ad-din  (light  of  religion)  Isa,  and  a close  friendship 
subsisted  tetween  him  and  al-Hajiri.  In  the  year  619  (A.  U.  ri2‘2-3  , whilst  he 
was  at  Arhela,  the  latter  wrote  him  tlie  following  lines  from  Mosul  : 
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0 lliou  whose  presence  is  my  sole  desire!  fiod  well  knows  lhal  our  separalion  has 
left  me  nought  but  a lingering  spark  of  life  I Send  then  a letter  and  console  therein 
the  friends  who  may  lament  me,  for  I shall  probably  die  befott?  it  arrives. 


His  collected  |X)clical  works  arc  so  well  known  and  so  {jcnerally  read  lhal  it  is  an 
unnecessary  (ask  to  lenf'tlien  this  article  hy  insertinf);  tnore  passaj'es  than  we 
<ii57  have  already  given.  When  I left  Arlx-la  towards  the  end  of  the  month  of  Ha- 
niadan,  A.  11.  620  (August,  A.  U.  1229),  he  was  detained  a prisoner  in  the  citadel 
theiv,  for  reasons  too  long  to  relate;  he  had  Ix'en  cipiilined,  first  in  the  fortlX’SS  of 
Khuftidakan,  and  then  removed  to  Arhela.  He  com|H)sed  some  poems  on  his 
imprisonment,  one  of  them  commencing  thus  : 

Chains  and  a narrow  prison  cause  niy  sufferings ; and  often  is  the  hair  turned  grey 
by  anxious  thoughts  I 

This  |K>em  contains  the  following  {tassage  : 

O lightning-flash  I if  you  approach  the  mansions  of  Arbela,  and  w hen  your  brightness 
is  dimmed  by  the  lustre  of  that  proximity,  offer  there  the  salutation  of  an  outcast  whose 
sighs  still  follow  closely  in  the  train  of  love.  Say  to  it  for  mo : “ O beloved  city ! thou 
“ for  whose  welfare  1 would  die  1 thy  imprisoned  son  is  the  most  ardent  of  thy  lovers ! 

By  .Allah  1 never  did  the  evening  zephyr  fleet  towards  the  land  of  Najd,  but  1 was 
“ always  drowned  in  tears.  How  shall  we  meet,  since  frowning  walls  and  bulled  doors 
•'  prevent  us?” 

The  following  lines  also  were  cotn)M>sc'd  by  him  when  in  prison  ; 

O my  friends  I what  voice  pronounces  our  separation  I what  misfortune  has  Itcfalleii 
us  to  tear  us  asiinderf  0,  may  time  never  more  afflict  us  with  the  grief  of  parting!— 
that  grief  which  has  already  rent  my  inmost  heart  I Absent  from  you,  I was  ill  at  case  in 
the  wide  world;  how  now  must  I be,  shut  up  in  a narrow  prison? 


I have  lieen  informed  that,  sithsequenlly  to  this,  he  obtained  his  liberty  and, 
having  entered  into  the  service  of  al-Malik  al-Ahtazzam  Muzaffar  ad-din,  the  s«>- 
veix'ign  of  Arbela,  he  rose  highly  in  his  favour  and  adopted  the  dress  of  the  .Vd- 
fit.  On  the  death  of  his  patron  .4.  H.  C.'IO)  he  left  Arhela,  but  afterwards  re- 
turned when  it  was  in  the  possession  of  Shams  ad-din  Ahu  '1-Fadail  Ratikin,  lieu- 
tenant of  the  Commander  of  the  faithful.  During  a long  [teriod  he  made  it  his 
constant  residence,  but,  one  dav  in  the  forenoon,  as  he  went  out,  he  was  poig- 
narded  bv  an  assassin  who,  for  some  time  previously,  had  been  in  pursuit  of  him. 
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When  ill  the  agonies  of  death,  with  his  howcls  jmilruding  fi-om  the  wound,  he 
|M'inie<l  the  following  lines  to  Batikin  : 

To  thee,  ruler  of  the  land,  1 address  my  complaints;  behold  me  in  a state  of  terror 
which  leaves  not  a member  of  my  body  in  repose  I If  a miserable  w retch  [lakila)  plun- 
der me  of  my  camels,  in  whose  heart  but  thine  can  I hope  to  find  a Afdsin  ? How 
strange  that  a man  cannot  walk  without  dread,  although  protected  by  the  sanctuary  of 
the  khalifate  ! 

He  expired  the  same  day,  Thursday,  the  2nd  of  Shaww.\l,  A.  H.  632  i .lime, 

A.  1).  123.'i),  and  was  interred  in  the  cemetery  at  the  Hipjiodronic  Gate  Bdb  al- 
Maiddir.  He  was  then  aged  al>oul  fifty  years,  — Ddlikiii  was  an  Arinenian  by 
birth,  and  had  Iteen  a immldk  to  the  kbalif  an-^.isir’s  motlier.  When  the  Tar- 
tars took  Arhela  in  their  Crst  invasion,  towards  the  end  of  the  year  634  (A.  D. 
12.37),  he  returned  to  Baghdad,  and  died  there  on  Wednesday,  the  2.3itl  of 
Shawwal,  A.  H.  640  ’.April,  A.  I).  1243).  His  body  was  interred  in  the  Shunizi 
eeineterv.  — lidjiri  means  nitlit  e of  lidjir:  this  was  a village  in  Hija/.,  hut  is  now 
in  ruins. — Al-Hajiri  hiinsrdf  did  not  really  lielong  to  this  place,  hut,  as  he  made  3!$« 
frc(|uent  mention  of  it  in  his  poems,  he  obtained  that  paiiieular  surname  ; Ar- 
liela  was  how’ever  the  native  place  of  his  family,  the  city  in  which  he  himself  was 
horn  and  had  passed  his  youth.  Notwithstanding  this,  the  appellation  of  al- 
Hajiri  prevailed,  and  became  at  length  for  him  as  a proper  name.  In  allusion  to 
this,  he  com|M)Scd  the  following  couplet : 

Had  I been  spared  the  pains  of  separation  whilst  I loved  thee,  my  tears  each  night 
had  not  resembled  a gushing  spring.  Were  it  not  for  thee,  my  mouth  had  never  pro- 
nounced the  name  of  Najd  (5);  how  far,  how  very  far  am  I from  HAjir! 

He  again  makes  a similar  declaration  in  a passage  ol  a charming  poem,  w Inch 
begins  thus;  “ 0 the  pretty  dark  eyes  of  that  gazelle,  tlie  brunette!”  and  of 
which  the  last  verse  is  : “ 0 thou  little  maid  of  Arhela,  the  unfortunate  Hajiri  is 
“ captivated  bv  thy  love.”  Ibn  al-Muslaufi  mentions,  in  his  History  of  Arluda, 
that  Kuraiya  Jibril,  a place  in  that  city,  takes  its  name  from  the  Jibril  above- 
mentioned. — Khuflidakdn  is  a well-known  fortix>ss  in  the  town  of  Arhela;  it  is 
calleil  the  KhtifluUikdn  of  Sdriin  ad-dIn,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  Khiiflidakdii  of 
Abd  All  T>). 
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(I)  Ser  vol.  I.  Introdurtion.  p.  titv. 

2]  See  KreyUg'f  Danttllung  dft  Arnbitfhrn  Vtr$kunit.  p.  401. 

!3)  in  this  verse,  the  word  here  rendered  by  merif»pers.  bears  also  the  meaning  of  propendutn 

iroma  ■ ft  is  a mere  quibble,  but  pleasiuK  enouKh  in  Arabic 

{4j  The  )>etftU  of  the  anemoiijr  are  red  and  tlie  parts  of  frurtlfiration  black. 

•4i  This  ia  an  allusion  la  a well>kno«n  line  of  an  anrienl  poet,  given  in  the  Uamdui,  p.  4.  and  of  which 
(he  meaning  is:  **  Had  I been  related  to  al-Maziii,  the  sons  of  abLaklui.  uf  ibr  tribe  of  Dohl  Ihn  Shaibaii, 
'*  had  not  carried  off  my  camels." 

(3)  N'ajd,  as  has  been  already  observed,  «a«  the  Arradia  of  the  Arabian  |M>eu. 

(6)  **  KHiTni>AK4v:  two  large  castles  in  the  dependencies  of  Arbela ; one,  situated  on  a bill  by  the  road 
" leading  to  MarAgha  and  rjtlied  Khnftldakin  ar-Zarz4ri;  the  other,  on  the  road  to  SbahroiOr  and  railed  khuf* 
* tldnkAn  Sarhin;  the  latter  is  the  larger  and  stronger  of  the  two."— i^itfardi id.)  It  appears  from  this  and 
from  the  words  of  Ibn  khallikAn  that  tbose  castles  bs»re  different  names  at  different  limes. 


TinVAIS  THE  SIAGEK. 

Abii  'I-Faiaj  al-ispahani  »ays,  in  liis  KMb  al-Agh/Ini,  dial  the  i«al  name  of 
Tiiwaij  was  Isa  Ibn  Abd  Allah,  and  dial  he  bore  the  surname  of  Abn  Abd  al- 
Mnnein  dll  the  Mukhiinnallt'i}  changed  it  into  Abd  an-Naini  (iheskve  of  jilrasiire). 
He  was  a niatrln  to  the  .Makhzonm  family,  and  bore  the  surname  of  Tnwais. 
Ibn  Kniaiba  says,  in  his  Kildli  al-Modrif,  in  the  article  where  he  speaks  of  Aamir 
llm  Alid  Allah,  die  companion  of  Muhammad  : “ One  of  those  who  were  mnirlwt 
“ to  the  Kuraiz  family  was  Tuwais,  matcla  of  Arwa,  the  daughter  of  Kuraiz,  her 
“ who  was  mother  to  Othm.an  Ihn  Aflan.  His  name  was  Abd  al-Malik  and  his 
“ surname  Ahii  Ahd  an-Naim.”  Al-Jauhari  says,  in  his  Sahdh:  “His  real  name 
“ was  Tawiis  (peacock};  but,  when  he  liecame  a Mukhannoth,  they  changed  it 
“ into  Tuwais  (lillle  peacock  , and  he  received  also  the  name  of  AImI  an-Nairn." 
Such,  as  the  reader  may  perceive,  is  the  difference  in  the  statements  res|iecl- 
ing  his  name;  but  it  is  generally  said  that  Isa  was  his  it'al  name,  in  as  much 
as  it  is  a point  on  which  the  majority  of  the  learned  are  agreed.  Tuwais 
attained  so  high  a reputation  as  a singer  that  his  talent  liecamc  pi-overhial ; and 
it  is  to  him  that  a certain  poet  alludes  in  the  following  verse,  wherein  he  praises 
Mahad  .see  wl.  II.  p.  374,  mie  '5) ) : 

Ttivais  sang,  ami  after  him  as-Suraiji  (i;;  but  Mftbad  alone  deservcil  the  palm 
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A lonj;  arcoiinl  of  him  is  (jivcn  in  llie  Kitdb  al-Aghdiii.  In  the  proverb,  More 
mnutpinotit  than  Tutcais,  he  is  the  person  meant,  and  tlie  reason  was  this : he  eamc 
into  the  world  on  llic  day  of  the  Prophet's  death  ; he  w as  weaned  the  same  day  on 
which  Ahu  Bekr  died;  he  was  circumcised  on  the  dav  in  which  Omar  Ihii  al- 
Khattah  was  assassinated — some  say  lliat  he  attained  the  at’e  of  pulierty  on  that 
day — he  got  married  on  tlie  day  in  which  Uthman  was  slain  ; anil  he  In'came  a 
Father  on  the  dav  in  which  Ali  Ihn  Ahi  Talih  was  murdereil — some  say,  the  dat 
in  which  al-Hasan,  the  son  of  Ali,  died.  This  was  ccriainlv  a singular  series  of 
coincidences.  He  was  extremely  tall,  awkward  in  his  movements,  and  sipiinled. 

He  resided  at  Medina,  hut  afterwaids  removed  to  as-Suwaida,  a place  at  the  dis-  5.11* 
lance  of  two  days’  journey  from  that  city  and  on  the  road  to  Syria ; he  continuivl 
to  dwell  there  till  his  death,  which  happeneil  in  A.  H.  92  (A.  I).  710-1),  heing 
then  eighty-two  years  of  age.  Some  state  that  he  died  at  Medina.  Yakiih  al- 
Hamawi  (3)  mentions,  in  his  Muthtarik,  that  Tuwais  tlie  Mukhnmialh  was  inlcrnvl 
at  Siikya  'I-Jazl,  hut  he  does  not  indicate  the  situation  of  this  place. — “ Tuwah," 
says  al-Jauhari,  in  the  Sa/id/i,  is  the  “ diminutive  of  Tdiih  ‘peacock),  and  is 
“ regularly  formed  after  the  suppression  of  the  rediinlanl  letters  in  the  pri- 
“ niitive  word.”  .Mention  is  made  of  him  hy  Ahu  Hilal  al-Askari  (4)  in  his 
work,  the  A'ildb  al-.4tcdil. 


(U  The  wurd  MuMMannath  h^rmapkrodUe,  bui  U burs  alio  thr  rnfaDiogii  of  foci,  an  e/ffaunair 

perton,  impotent,  and  mu/iebrwi  patient.  I refer  to  «bat  Rei«ke  aajra  on  the  lubjcet  in  bi*  note>  on  -ibO 
'I'Krdi ; ace  AnnaUt.  tom.  !.  adnot.  hial.  No.  900. 

(S'  Ce  Souraydji  esi  le  ra^me  qu'lbii  Souraydj*  rhanteur  el  rompoaileur  d'un  g^and  m^te.  II  a'appt-laii 
Oba;d  el  non  pr^oom  iftalt  Abou  Yahya.  II  affraiichi.  on  tie  mU  }>a»  au  juste  de  quelle  famillc. 

et  »nn  pife  <Uit  Turt.  U avail  I'babiiude  de  ae  voiier  le  visage  lorsqu'il  rbanUit,  afin  de  rarber  m laideur. 
Te  fut  lui  qui  le  premier  chanla  a la  Mekke  des  chansons  arabes  en  a'acrompagnant  lui^m^me  aver  un  lulh 
fail  k la  mani^re  des  lulhs  persans  II  ^lail  ii6  en  reile  vilk  sous  le  califal  d'Omar  6ts  de  Khatlkb  et  ii  rnni> 
menca  a ehanier  aous  Othmftii.  II  ^lait  d'abord  simple  ndpeA  [pleureur  de  morts,  nu  chanteur  dVIegies 
funkbres;.  il  abandonna  ensuite  ce  genre  dans  lequcl  il  avail  irouv#  un  dgal  en  son  ^levc  (>hahdk,  et  se  livra 
eu  liistvetneiit  au  rhant  des  aulrea  po^stea.  Enlre  aulres  trails  qui  raoiilrenl  la  puissance  de  son  talent,  on  cite 
relui^i:  L'n  jour  t^tant  a«sis  aupr^  du  jardin  d'lbn  Amir,  au  momenl  o6  le  cortege  des  pelerins  d^lilait,  il 
se  mil  a chanter.  Le  cortege  s'arrAla  a I'inslant;  les  p^lerins  monlaient  les  uns  sur  les  aulres  poor  rappruclier 
el  rentendre.  II  en  r^ulla  une  affreuse  confusion.  Kiifm  un  homne  per^ant  la  fonle,  dil  a Ibn  Snuraydj: 
l^rains  Pteu  et  laUae  continuer  la  marchc.  Ibn  Souraydj  rcssa  de  chanter  ct  sVn  alU.  .Vussildl  les  |M^lrrtns 
reprirent  Icurs  rangs  et  la  colonne  se  remit  en  nuirche.  Ibii  Souraydj  niourut  d>kphantiasis  i la  Mekke. 
ics  uns  diseni  sous  le  regne  4e  Ilechkm  fils  d'Abdelm^lik.  a I'kgc  d'environ  H5  ans;  suivant  quelqucA  auteurs. 
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itou«  ie  ralif«t  dc  S«>uk>mln  flii  d'^bdHmi^lik.  xHon  d'aulrM,  a la  iin  du  rtf  nr  df  W^lld  tU»  d'AbdfImelik. 
—{A.  r^u«Mti  de  Pcrcfval.> 

(3)  His  life  is  given  by  Ibn  Khallikin. 

{4)  Abd  Hilil  al-Hanan  Ibn  Abd  Allah  Ibn  Sahl  Ibn  Mihrin  al-Avkin,  a learned  pbilnlngcr,  iludied  under 
Abd  Ahmad  al-A»kari  (are  vol.  /.  p 382|.  He  rompoied  ihe  folloning  »ork»:  a comincnurj  on  ihe  Kuran. 
ill  five  volorae*;  the  AwdH  {origint);  the  AVM6  aa-Sttudalrtin  (boo*  of  the  two  arti'.  on  prose  and  verse; 
the  Amtha!  (proverbai;  a rommenlary  on  the  llamAm  (are  Hajji  h'hafifa].  He  left  also  a Dttrdn  of  poetrv  . 
In  his  conduct  he  «as  most  eieroplary.  He  died  siibseijuenMv  to  A.H.  400  (A.D.  1009  fA»>$tiydti  de  inttr- 
preftbiia  Cornni;  ed-  Meursinge.  Lugd  Hat.  lR39i.  Hajji  Khalifa  places  bis  death  in  393  (A.  1).  1004-3)  — 
vSee  Fluegel's  Baj)4  Khalifa,  tom.  I.  p-  490.) 


SAIF  AD-I)1N  GlIAZI  IBN  ZI.NKI. 

Saif  ad-<lin  (the  itirord  of  the  faith  ) Ghazi,  the  son  of  Iinad  ail-din  Zinki  cot.  I. 
p.  539  , the  son  of  Ak  Siinkur  i ro/.  I.  p.  225),  was  sovereign  of  Mosul.  We  have 
alreadv  mentioned  that  his  father  Zinki  was  mnrdeml  whilst  Itesieging  the  castle 
of  .laaltar.  Alp  Arslan,  the  son  of  the  Sultan  Mahniiid,  and  sitrnamed  al-Khafiiji 
the  Seljuk,  was  there  with  him.  On  Zinki’s  death,  the  chief  men  of  the  empire 
assembled,  and  with  them  the  vizir  .lamM  ad-din  Muhammad  al-lspahani,  sur- 
named  al-Jawad  (the  generom\,  and  the  kadi  Kamal  ad-din  Abii  ’1-Fadl  Mu- 
hammad as-Shahroztiri,  persons  of  whom  notice  will  be  again  taken  in  an- 
other |>art  of  this  work.  They  then  proeeedetl  to  the  tent  of  Alp  Arslan,  ami 
addn-ssed  him  thus ; “ Zinki  was  thy  servant  fghulttm),  and  we  also  are  thy 
“ servants,  and  all  the  country  is  thine.”  By  these  words  they  calmed  the 
general  agitation,  and  the  army  sejiaratcd  in  two  divisions,  one  of  which 
marched  ofl'  for  Syria,  under  the  orders  of  Nur  ad-din  Mahmud,  son  to  Imad 
ad-din  Zinki  f1);  and  the  other,  being  joined  by  the  troops  of  Mosul  and  Diar 
Bahia,  proceeded  with  Alp  Arslan  towards  Mosul.  On  their  arrival  at  Sin- 
jar,  Alp  Arslan  suspected  treason  and  took  to  (light,  but  was  overtaken  by 
a troop  of  soldiers  and  brought  Itack.  When  thev  arrived  at  Mosul,  presents 
were  distributed  to  them  by  Saif  ad-din  Ghazi,  who  had  been  residing  till  then  at 
Shahrozur,  which  place  he  held  as  a (ief  from  the  Seljuk  sultan  Masud.  We 
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shall  give  the  life  of  this  prince.)  As  soon  as  Ghazi  was  established  at  Mosul,  he 
raused  Alp  Arslan  to  he  arrested,  and  sent  hint  to  a fortress  where  he  remained  a 
prisoner.  Having  thus  lM.t"oiiie  master  of  Mosul,  and  recovered  the  portion  of 
Uiar  Bakr  which  had  been  possessed  by  his  fatlicr,  he  gave  a regular  organisa- 
tion to  his  empire.  As  for  his  brother,  ^’lir  ad-din  Mahmud,  a prince  of  whom 
we  shall  again  liavc  occasion  to  S|icak,  he  obtained  [Missession  of  .\lep]>o  and  the 
neighbouring  parts  of  Syria,  but  Damascus  at  that  time  was  in  the  power  of  nei- 
ther. Ghazi  was  animated  with  the  spirit  of  piety  and  virtue;  he  loved  learning 
and  learned  mcti,  and  he  built  a college  at  Mosul,  now  known  by  the  name  of 
al-Atika  [Ifie  OUl).  His  reign  was  but  short,  and  he  expired  on  the  29th  of  the 
latter  Jumada,  A.  H.  5't't  (Nov.  A.  D.  1149),  aged  about  forty  years.  He  was 
interred  in  the  college  of  which  we  have  just  spoken.  His  brother,  Kutb  ad-din 
Maudud,  a prince  whose  life  we  shall  give,  succeeded  to  the  vacant  throne. 

(1}  Tbe  life  of  thin  MahrnOd  ii  ^tveo  by  Ihn  Kb<llik&ii. 


GHAZI  IBN  MALDID. 

Saif  ad-din  {the  iicord  of  the  faith)  Ghazi,  the  son  of  Kutb  ad-din  Maudud  I), 
the  son  of  Zinki  (see  col.  /.  page  539),  the  son  of  Ak  Sunkur,  and  sovereign  of 
Mosul,  was  a brother’s  son  of  the  prince  whose  life  has  just  been  given.  He  titttt 
succeeded  to  the  empire  on  the  death  of  his  father  .Maudud.  His  son,  San- 
jar  Shah,  ruled  at  Jazira  tibni  Omar.  4Vhen  his  father  died  (.4.  H.  3C5),  the 
intelligence  reached  Nur  ad-diii  at  Tall  Bashir,  who  set  out  the  same  night  for 
Mosul.  He  reached  ar-Rakka  in  the  month  of  Miiharram,  A.  H.  566  (Sept.- 
Oct.  A.  D.  1170),  and,  having  taken  possession  of  that  city,  he  proceeded  to 
Nasibin  and  occupied  it  towards  the  end  of  the  same  month ; he  then  reduced 
Sinjar,  in  the  month  of  the  latter  Rabi,  and  marched  from  thence  towatds 
Mosul.  Having  led  his  army  across  the  ford  at  Balitd,  a village  near  Mo- 
sul, he  continued  to  advaiue,  and  finally  established  his  camp  opposite  the 
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city.  Not  ^vishing  to  reduce  it  by  force,  he  acquainted  Saif  ad-din,  who  was  his 
brother's  son,  with  his  real  intentions,  and,  a peace  having  been  concluded  be- 
tween iheiii,  he  made  his  entry  into  Mosul  on  the  13th  of  the  first  Juniada(Jan. 
A.D.  1171  };  having  then  confirmed  the  reigning  soveieign  in  the  ]M>ssession  of 
the  throne,  he  received  his  daughter  in  marriage,  and  gave  up  Sinjar  to  his  own 
brother,  Imad  ad-din  Zinki,  the  same  prince  of  whom  mention  has  been  already 
made  in  the  life  of  his  grandfather,  Imad  ad-din  Zinki.  On  leaving  Mosul,  he 
returned  to  Syria,  and  entcix-d  Alep|>o  in  the  month  of  Shaahan  of  the  same 
year  April-May).  On  die  death  of  Niir  ad-din,  (Ihe  tuUan)  Salah  ad-din  ob- 
tained possession  of  Damascus,  and  afterwards  laid  siege  to  Aleppo.  Saif  ad- 
din then  sent  an  army  (aijaiiul  him)  under  the  command  of  his  own  hrotlier, 
I/.Z  ad-din  Masud,  a prince  whose  life  will  he  found  in  this  work,  and  the  two 
[larties  came  to  an  engagement  at  Kurun,  near  Hamat.  The  particulars  of 
this  action  will  he  given  in  our  biography  of  Masud.  Izz  ad-din  Masud  having 
liccn  defeated,  Saif  ad-din  marched  out  in  jierson,  and  the  two  armies  drew 
up  at  Tall  a$-Sullan,  a village  lietwecn  Aleppo  and  Hamat.  Tliis  was  on 
Thursday  moming,  the  10th  of  Shawwal,  A.  II.  571  (April,  A.  D.  1176'.  Imad 
ad-din  al-Is|>ahani  states  in  his  work  entitled  al-Bark  ns-Slidmi,  as  also  Ihn 
.Shaddad,  in  his  History  of  .Salah  ad-din  (2},  that  the  left  wing  of  that  prince’s 
army  was  hnikcn  by  Muzalfar  ad-din,  son  of  Zain  ad-din  (3},  who  commanded 
Saif  ad-din’s  right  wing;  then  Sal.ah  ad-din  charged  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  and 
routed  the  army  of  Saif  ad-din,  who  I'ctunied  to  Alepjio  and  proceeded  afterwaitls 
to  Mosul.  The  Muzalfar  ad-din  of  whom  we  have  sjmken  was  sovereign  of  Ar- 
hcla,  and  his  life  will  he  found  in  tliis  volume. — Ghazi  continued  in  possession 
of  his  empii-e,  hut,  being  attacked  by  a chronical  disoitler,  he  died  on  Sunday, 
the  3ixl  of  Safar,  A.  H.  i>76  ,'Junc,  A.  D.  1180  , after  a reign  of  ten  years  and 
some  months.  He  was  succeeded  hy  his  brother  Izz  ad-din  Masud. — The 
malady  which  afflicted  him  was  a lingering  consumption,  and  he  died  at  the  age 
of  about  thirty  years. 

I)  Tlie  lite  of  Mauddd  nill  be  found  in  Ilie  third  rolume  of  (hit  nork. 

(2)  Sc«  Scbullen's  Vita  et  rc$  gesttr  Soladini,  p 43. 

(3)  The  lircs  of  all  these  peraons  «U(  be  found  in  this  vork. 
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AL-MALIK  AZ-ZAHIR,  SOVEREIGN  OF  ALEPPO. 

.Miii  '1-Fath  Gliazi,  sunianied  also  Abu  Mansur,  and  enlitlcd  al-Malik  az-Zaliir 
the  prolerlinij  prinre}  Ghialli  ad-din  (aid  to  the  faith),  was  a son  of  the  Sultan 
Salah  ad-din  Yusuf  Ibn  Aiyiib,  and  sovereign  of  Alepjx).  The  chararter  of  this 
prince  procured  him  general  respcclj  he  was  resolute,  vigilant,  stuilious  of  the 
welfare  of  his  subjects,  well  acquainted  with  the  proceedings  of  (ronlemporary) 
princes,  animated  with  a lofty  spirit,  skilful  in  the  administration  and  government 
of  the  empire,  diffusing  justice  throughout  the  land,  fond  of  the  learned,  and 
getiennis  to  poets.  His  father  granted  him  the  kingdom  of  Aleppo  in  the  ycai' 

582  (A.  D.  1186-7;,  on  the  alHlication  of  his  (az-Zdhir's)  uncle,  al-.Malik  al-Aa- 
dil  (1),  who,  as  is  well  known,  accepted  another  post.  From  amongst  thccurious 
anecdotes  told  of  his  quick  apprehension,  the  following  may  be  cited  as  an  exam- 
ple : Having  taken  his  seat  one  day  to  review  his  troops,  the  'memben  of  the)  war 
ol1ice,who  were  in  their  places  before  him,  questioned  each  soldier  successively 
as  he  came  up,  and  inscril)cd  his  name  in  the  register.  One  of  them  iK-ing  asked 
what  he  was  called,  kissed  the  ground  in  reply.  None  of  the  clerks  understood 
his  meaning,  and  when  they  repeated  the  question,  al-Malik  az-Zahir,  who 
had  immediately  perceived  the  inothe  of  his  conduct,  said  : “ His  name 
“ is  Gh.izi;”  and  this  was  really  the  case:  the  soldier  liaving  abstained, 
through  respect,  from  pronouncing  a name  similar  to  that  of  the  sultan.  Nu-iWIl 
inerous  stories  of  this  kind  are  related  of  him,  but  it  is  needless  to  lengthen  our 
article  by  repeating  them.  He  was  liorn  at  Cairo,  on  the  15lh  of  Ramadan,  A.  H. 

568  (May,  A.  D.  1 173),  in  the  eighth  year  of  his  father’s  reign  in  Egypt ; and  he 
died  at  the  castle  of  Aleppo,  on  the  eve  of  the  23rd  of  the  latter  Jumada,  A.  H. 

613  (Octoher,  A.  I).  1216).  He  was  interred  in  the  castle,  but  the  Tuwashi 
' eunuch)  Shih.ib  ad-din  Toghril,  the  atdbek  (tutor)  of  his  son,  al-Malik  al-Aziz, 
having  founded  a college  at  the  foot  of  the  castle,  and  erected  in  it  a funeral  cha- 
pel, caused  the  body  of  az-Zahir  to  be  removed  thither.  It  is  a singular  coinci- 
dence that  the  very  day  and  very  month  in  wliich  be  died  were  the  .same  in 
which  he  made  his  entry  into  Aleppo  as  sovereign  in  the  year  582.  The  poet 
.Ybu  'l-Wafa  Sharaf  ad-din  R.ijih  (2)  Ibn  Ismail  Ibn  Abi  'l-Kasim  al-Asadi  al-Hilli 
has  displayed  no  inferior  talent  in  the  following  kafida,  wherein  he  laments 
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al-M:ilik  a/.-Zahir's  death,  and  eelelirates  the  praises  of  his  two  sons,  the  sultan 
Muhammad  aMialik  al-Aziz  (Ibe  iniijblij  princf)  and  'Ahiiml'  al-Malik  as-Salih 
(the  virtuous  prince'^,  the  sovereign  of  Ain  Tah  (3): 


Ask  nf  fate,  providixt  it  hearken  to  him  that  summons  it,  whom  it  has  clutched  in  its 
l>eak  and  its  talons?  Reproach  it,  I implore  thee,  with  the  calamities  it  inflicts,  even 
though  it  turn  away  the  ear  from  him  who  reproaches  it.  May  (jod  protect  me  1 how 
oRen,  in  my  amazement,  have  I turned  my  eyes  towanls  a sky  of  glory  of  w hich  all  the 
stars  have  set!  AVhat  has  happened  to  me?  The  light  of  as-Shahl>a  [.ilf/ipn]  is,  for  me, 
changed  into  impenetrable  darkness!  Is  it  then  true  that  the  sacred  person  nf  the  war- 
rior (at-fr'Adzi),  the  assisler  (Oliialh),  the  son  of  A'usuf,  has  not  been  respected,  and  that 
his  splendid  retinue  is  frustrated  of  his  presence?— Alas ! 'tis  too  true ! the  sun  of  our 
eulogiums  is  eclipsed ; the  heavens  of  glorious  deeds  have  been  rolled  up,  and  the  paths 
of  prosperity  arc  straitened.  Who  can  tell  me  about  that  mountain  {of  jlory)?  did  its 
foundations  sink?  or  did  its  side  yield  to  the  stroke  of  death?  Ves!  that  mountain, 

Krin  as  it  was,  has  been  shaken ; and  its  shoulders  have  trembled  before  the  storms  of 
fate.  That  ocean  (of  brnt/lrrort),  once  overflowing,  and  whose  waves  dasheil  to  earth's 
remotest  bounds,  is  now  dried  up  I Blastml  be  the  hand  of  fate  I w hat  a spitebil  sword 
did  it  wield  against  such  glory]  broken  be  the  blade  of  that  sword!  Though  the  rain- 
drops of  Ghi6th  ad-din’s  bencHcence  l>e  now  withheld,  its  showers  were  once  shed  over 
even'  land.  How  can  the  man  who  lived  in  hope  and  now  finds  his  efforts  fruitless — 
how  can  he  feel  pleasure  in  life  after  the  loss  of  Ibn  Yilsuf  ? His  desires  have  obtained 
no  success;  his  camels  have  not  halted  in  a land  of  bounty ; their  pasture  was  the  par- 
simonious gift  of  a frowning  year  (k)  and  his{ri«/>(y)  saddle-bag  is  dissatisfied  with  its 
owner.  He  is  gone,  the  prince  who  placed  mankinil  under  the  shadow  of  his  justice, 
and  secured  them  fn>m  the  treacherous  stings  of  fate  (5).  How  many  haughty  fortresses 
have  been  violated  by  his  sword  ! how  ma’ny  the  unprotected  whom  his  squadnvns  have 
defendeif ! I now  see  the  throne  of  the  empire  vacant;  is  there  one  among  you  to  tell 
me  where  is  its  master  ? If  any  ask  me  wherefore  flow  my  tears,  my  heart  may  give 
him  answer  w ith  its  sighs.  How  many  wounds  cover  (our)  faithful  hearts,  consumed, 
alas!  with  burning  grief  whilst  the  female  mourners  arc  lamenting!  Has  he  yielded  be- 
Bttil  fore  the  points  of  his  spears  were  broken  ? — before  the  edges  of  his  sworils  were  blunterl 
in  the  combat  ? before  his  warriors  recoiled  from  the  shock  of  ileath  ? — ^behirc  his  war- 
horses  were  overwhelmed  by  the  ranks  of  the  foe?  Was  no  vengeance  taken  in  a day 
of  dreadful  liattle,  where  his  steeds  might  be  seen  dashing  through  the  clouds  of  dust? 

O thou  who  hast  clothed  me  in  an  ample  robe  nf  grief!  would  it  be  right  in  me  to  let 
consolation  strip  it  off?  I served  thee  faithfully  whilst  the  garden  of  thy  glory  covered 
me  with  its  shatle — whilst  the  lake  of  thy  generosity  offered  its  limpid  draughts.  Thou 
badest  me  draw  near  ami  sit  in  a place  of  honour,  because  I s|w>ke  thy  praises;  yet  these 
were  exacted  by  thy  virtues  and  could  apply  to  thee  alone.  [Hul  miic.  irArn  / trrk  thy 
icontfd  pretrner,]  why  docs  the  permission  tarry?  I who  was  never  of  those  whom  the 
nsher  repellcil  from  the  palace-door  1 On  the  day  we  lost  thee,  the  sun  withheld  his 
light ; and  yet,  that  day  no  eclipse  obscured  his  disk.  How  could  the  sword  of  thy  reso- 
lution be  thus  blunteil  ? How  could  the  steed  of  generosity  have  stundded  whilst  thou  • 

weit  its  rider.  OtJhiAth!  who  will  shell  kindness  upon  the  orphans,  when  showers 
ipiench  (6)  no  longer  the  thirsty  year?  AN’ho  wilt  now  uphold  llie  princes  for  whom 
thou  wert  a protecting  shade  in  every  vicissitude  of  fortune.  O thou  w ho  hast  aban- 
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cloned  me ! behold  me  now  offer  peace  lo  my  enemy ; when  he  injures  me  in  earnest,  I 
must  take  it  as  a jest.  .May  the  gfey  (7)  clouds  of  morning  water  thy  grave;  may  the 
copious  rains  of  evening  descend  upon  it ! Though  the  light  of  thy  flambeau  be  iiuenched, 
yet  long  did  its  rays  dispel  the  darkness  of  night.  Rut  now,  in  the  mi'jlily  prince  (8) 
Muhammad,  we  find  what  we  were  espeetiiig — a morning  dawn  to  guide  us — a hero  in 
whom  the  lolly  pride  and  dignity  of  his  fathers  fail  not ; who  subdues  every  adversary. 
But  ho  who  had  his  father  for  guide  in  noble  enterprises,  cannot  but  reach  the  object 
of  his  efforts.  .\nd  as-Slilih  promotes  the  welfare  of  his  subjects;  he  is  for  them  a 
guardian  whose  salary  shall  not  be  w ithheld.  To  liehold  true  kings,  let  mortals  liMik 
on  Ahmad  and  .Muhammad ; all  other  princes  will  then  appear  contemptible.  They 
have  attained  the  goal  of  honour  which  (iliUzi  the  sun  of  Vilsuf  already  reached,  and 
the  glory  which  he  acquired  did  not  fade  in  their  possession.  M ere  it  not  for  them, 
the  horizon  of  the  world  had  been  darkened  from  east  to  west  on  the  death  of  OhUzi. 
Despite  of  Fortune,  their  territories  shall  be  protected  by  lances  the  points  of  w Inch 
bear  death  lo  lions.  How  many  misfortunes  whose  first  stroke  was  painful,  and  which 
yet  ended  in  joy!  0 ye  two  propitious  moons  which  have  dispelled  the  darkness  {of 
afpirlion),  so  that  the  last  of  its  flying  bands  turned  nut  back  towards  the  earth  I shall 
thy  fatlur's  slave  and  eulogist  remain  in  Aleppo,  or  must  his  camels  depart  with  their 
burden?  M'c  have  lost  al-tihaith;  but  if  you  will,  you  can  assist  a man  wounded  by 
the  arrows  which  misfortune  aimed  against  him.  I am  now  as  if  I had  never  stood 
before  him,  addressing  him  (on  carh  »ucrf«»)  with  loud  congratulations,  whilst  his 
gifts  smiled  in  the  faces  of  my  hopes.  May  you  both  enjoy  the  rank  you  have 
attained,  and  may  you  be  preserved  till  you  reach  the  highi>sl  station  in  an  ezalted 
empire  I 


Tliis  kwtnln,  so  remarkable  for  its  elc{;ancc,  contains  some  passages  Ivorrnwitl 
from  the  elegy  rom|Ktsetl  by  ()mai~,i  tal-Yamani  on  ibe  deatli  of  as-Salib  Ibn  Kiiz- 
zik,  and  of  wbicli  we  have  already  (|uotc>d  a portion  'vol.  I.  ]i.  G.50),  It  would  seem 
that  our  poet  bad  taken  that  piece  for  bis  miHlel ; tlic  measure  is  eerlainly  the 
same,  and  altbougli  the  [>enullimate  letter  in  wliicb  it  rbymes  is  differcnl,  the  wa$l,  ISO,* 
or  final  letter,  is  the  same.  lie  must  probably  have  read  Omara’s  poem  and  com- 
|)osed  bis  own  in  imilalioii  of  it, — On  ibe  dealb  of  al-Malik  az-Zabir,  tbc  sii- 
pivme  antbority  and  tbe  soveix'ignly  of  Aleppo  devolved  to  his  son,  Abu  ’l-Mu- 
zuflar  Mubammad,  sumamed  al-Malik  al-Aziz  Ihe  mighly  prince'  Ghiath  ad-din 
aid  lo  the  failh^.  This  prince  was  born  at  Alep(M>,  on  Thursday  the  5tb  of  Zu 
’l-Hijja,  A.  II.  f)10  (April,  A.  D.  1214),  and  he  died  in  that  city  on  Wednestlav, 
the  4lb  of  the  first  Ilabi,  A.  H.  634  November,  D.  1236;.  I was  at  Alep|io 
when  bis  death  look  |)lace.  lie  was  interred  in  the  castle,  and  bis  son,  Abu  'I- 
Muzafl'ar  Yusuf,  surnamed  al-Malik  au-Nasir  the  helping  prince  Salab  ad-din  (the 
weal  of  religion'^,  was  raised  to  tbc  throne.  This  prince’s  kingdom  acquired 
great  extension,  as  he  obtained  possession  of  a niimlver  of  towns  in  Mesopolitmia 
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al'ler  che  defeat  of  the  Khowarczmites,  towards  the  latter  end  of  the  year  641  and 
the  commcnccincnt  of  642  (9).  In  that  eam|aif'ii  liis  army  was  eotiimandcd  hv 
al-Malik  al- Mansur,  lord  of  Eniessa.  lie  then  obtained  possession  of  Uamasrus 
and  the  provinee  of  Syria,  on  Sunday,  17th  of  the  latter  Rabi,  A.  II.  648  (Julv, 
A.  D.  1250;.  His  Itirth  t(M)k  place  in  the  castle  of  Aleppo,  on  the  19th  of  Rama- 
d.in,  A.  H.  627  (Aufjust,  A.  D.  1230).  AVhen  the  Tartars  came  against  him  and 
obtained  possession  of  Syria,  he  went  forth  from  Damascus,  in  the  month  of  Safar, 
A.  H.  658  ( Jan.-Feb.,  A.  D.  1260),  and  lost  his  life  near  Maragha,  in  the  pro- 
vinee of  Adarbaijan,  on  tlie  2.3rd  of  Sbawwal  (October)  of  that  year;  .so,  at  least,  it 
has  been  stated.  His  history  is  well  known  (10). — His  uncle  Ahmad,  son  of  al- 
Maiik  az-Z.ahir,  lord  of  Ain  Tab,  and  surnamed  al-Malik  as-Salih  'the  virtuous 
prince  Siilah  ad-din  (treat  of  reliijion  ',  died  at  that  place  in  the  month  of  Shaa- 
b.in,  A.  H.  651  ('October,  D.  1253).  He  was  born  at  Aleppo,  in  the  month  of 
Safar,  A.  II.  600  (Oct.-Nov.  A.  D.  120.3). — Although  al-Aziz  was  younger  than 
his  brother  as-S,4lih,  they  chose  him  for  sovereign,  because  bis  mother,  Safiva 
KliatOn,  was  daughter  to  al-Malik  al-Aadil  Ibn  Aiyub;  they  were  decided  in  their 
preference  by  the  fact  of  his  descent  from  such  a grandfather,  and  of  his  possessing 
( stick  potcerftil)  maternal  uncles,  whilst  as-Salih's  mother  was  only  a concubine. 
— As-Sharaf  i'Sharaf  ad-din)  al-llilli  (native  of  ffilla),  one  of  tbe  most  celebrated 
poets  of  that  time,  died  at  Damascus  on  the  eve  of  the  27th  day  of  Shaaban,  A.  H. 
627  (July,  A.  D.  1230).  He  was  interred  outside  the  city,  near  the  mnsipie 
of  an-Narcnj,  which  edifice  is  situated  to  the  cast  of  the  Musalla  of  the  Festival. 
He  was  bom  in  the  middle  of  the  month  of  the  latter  Rabi,  .A.  H.  570  'November, 
A.  D.  1174.) 

(1)  HU  life  will  be  found  in  this  work. 

(S)  Read  Kuriher  notice  U Uken  of  this  poet  at  the  end  of  the  article. 

c'  ^ 

{3}  Ain  TAb  lies  at  three  days'  journey  to  the  north  of  Aleppo. 

(I)  Read  juA^ 

(S]  Literally  t Who  secured  them  from  fate  of  which  the  scorpions  crawl. 

[6j  Read  t verses  hifcfaer  up,  read  ^ 

(7)  Read^!. 

{8;  This  If  an  allusion  to  the  prince's  surname- 

i.9)  See  Abb  'bFodA’s  Annals  and  M.  Reinaud'f  Extraih.  paj^e44l. 

(10|  Ser»  in  the  indei  to  l>eguigne's  Hiitoire  d«t  Buna,  the  name : luusouf  (nasen. 
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Zi;  R.RUMMA. 

Abu  ’l-llarith  Ghaiiun  Ibn  Okba  Ibn  nuhaish(l)  Ibn  Masud  Ibn  llariiha  Ibii 
Anir  Ibn  Rabia  Ibn  Sacda  Ibn  Kaab  Ibn  Auf  Ibn  Rabia  Ibn  Milkan  ibn  Adi  Ibn 
Alxl  Mank  Ibn  Udd  Ibn  Tabikha  Ilm  al-A'  as  Ibn  Modar  Ibn  Nizar  Ibn  Maadd  Ibn 
Adnan,  generally  known  by  (he  surname  of  Zu  ’r-Rumma,  was  a poet  of  the  first 
rank  and  enjoyed  great  celebrity.  It  is  related  that,  as  he  was  reciting  bis  verses 
in  the  eamcl-markct,  he  said  to  al-Farazdak,  who  stopped  to  hear  him  : “ Well, 

“ Abu  Firas ! what  dost  thou  think  of  that  which  thou  hast  heard  ?”  and  that  al- 
Farazdak  replied:  “ What  thou  hast  uttered  is  really  admirable.” — “ Why  then,” 
said  the  other,  “ is  my  name  not  mentioned  with  those  of  the  first-rate  poets?” — 

“ Thou  hast  liecn  prevented  from  attaining  their  eminence,”  answered  al-Faraz- 
dak, “ by  tliy  lamentations  over  dunghills,  and  thy  descriptions  of  the  excrements 
“ of  cattle  and  their  pinfolds  (2).” — lie  was  one  of  the  celebrated  Arabian  lovers, 
and  his  mistress  Maiya  was  the  daughter  of  Mukatil  Ibn  Talaha  Ibn  Kais  Ibn  A.nsiin 
a!-Minkari.  This  Kais  Ibn  Aasim  was  the  same  who  went  to  the  praphet  with 
the  deputies  of  the  tribe  of  Tamim;  the  Prophet  received  him  honourablv  and 
said  : “ Thou  art  the  lord  of  the  people  of  the  hair  -lenb)  (R).” — hut  Abu 
Obaid  ^'4)  al-Bakri  calb  her  Maiya,  the  daughter  of  Aasim  Ibn  Talaba  Ilm  Kais 
Ibn  Aasim. — Zii  VRumma  often  extolled  her  beauty  in  his  poems,  and  it  is  to 
this  couple  of  lovers  that  Abu  Tammam  fo/.  I.  p.  348)  alludes  in  one  of  his 
kasidas,  where  he  says  : 

•Malya's  cottage,  inhabited  by  herself,  with  0hail4n  lurking  about  it,  was  not  more  .ift,*', 
fair,  by  its  hills,  than  the  cottage  of  my  mistress,  though  it  be  now  deserted. 

Ibn  Kutaiba  (rol.  II.  p.  22)  relates  as  follows  in  his  TahakAl  a$-Shwlra  : “ Ahu 
“ Dirar  al-Ghanawi  said  (5):  ‘I  .saw  Maiya  and,  behold!  she  had  with  her 
“ ‘ children  of  her  own  !’ — ‘ Descriltc  her;'  said  1. — ‘ Her  face  and  cheeks  were 
“ ' long,’  said  he, ‘ her  nose  was  aquiline  and  her  countenance  still  exhibited  traces 
“ ‘ of  l)cauty!’ — ‘Did  she  repeat  to  thee  any  of  Zu  'r-Rurama’s  verses?’ — ‘She 
did.” — For  a long  time  Maiya  had  been  hearing  the  verses  of  Zii-Rumma  but 
had  never  yet  seen  him ; she  therefore  vowed  to  sacrifice  a catnel  the  very  day 
she  cast  her  eyes  upon  him.  But  when  she  did  see  him,  she  found  him  an 
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ugly  swarthy  man,  whilst  she  herself  jKissessetl  great  beauty  : “ 0,  how  ugly!” 
she  exclametl,  “ how  horrid!  ” and  to  this  Zii  ’r-Rumma  replied  by  the  following 
lines  ; 


On  Maiya's  fare  is  a varnish  of  beauty,  but  be  assured  her  dress  conceals  her  ugli- 
ness. Knowesl  thou  not  that  the  taste  of  water  is  bad,  and  yet  its  colour  is  clear  an<l 
pure?  How  completely  thrown  away  was  that  poetry  so  long  continued  and  which 
ended  in  .Maiya's  praise ! but  then  I could  nut  control  my  heart. 

Amongst  the  verses  of  his  which  have  heconie  quite  |K>pular,  arc  the  following 
on  .Maiva  ; 

The  breeies,  blowing  from  the  quarter  of  Maiya's  pectple,  agitate  my  heart  with  a 
passion  which  draws  tears  from  my  eyes;  but  every  soul  loves  the  spot  where  its  mis- 
tress dv\ells. 

Zu  ’r-Rumma  celebrated  also  the  charms  of  Kharka,  a memlrer  of  the  tribe  ol 
Rakka  (G)  Ihn  Aamir  Ihn  SUsaa.  The  cause  of  his  praising  her  beauty  was,  that, 
being  on  a journey,  he  passed  near  some  Bedwin  Arabs,  and  lo!  Kharka  came 
forth  from  a tent.  And  he  looked  at  her,  and  she  left  an  impression  on  his  heart. 
He  therefore  tore  his  water-skins  and,  appioaching  her  that  he  might  taste  of 
her  discourse,  he  said  : “ I am  a man  mounted;  on  the  back  of  travel,  and  my 
“ water-skins  have  been  lorn;  so  mend  them  for  me." — “ By  Allah!”  she  ex- 
claimed, “ a very  pretty  occupation  for  me  who  am  the  kharM." — The  kharkd  is 
a female  who  is  allowed  to  do  no  work  on  account  of  the  fondness  vvhich  her 
family  hear  her.—  From  that  time  Zu  ’r-Rumma  extolled  her  l>eauly  and  called 
her  Kharka,  and  it  is  she  whom  he  means  in  the  following  verses,  which  are 
extremelv  emphatic  : 

KharkA's  two  waler-skins,  worn  and  weak  in  the  scams,  which  the  water-carrier 
w ishes  to  |)our  out,  but  finds  not  therein  a single  drop  (7),  are  even  more  retentive  of 
their  contents  than  thy  eyes  are  of  their  tears,  as  uBen  as  thou  thinkest  of  a vernal 
cottage  or  of  a station  where  a tribe  sojourns. 

.\I-Mufaddal  ad-Uubbi  (8)  related  as  follows  : “ As  I was  going  on  the  pilgri- 
“ mage  I stopped  with  a desert  Arab,  and  he  said  to  me  one  day  ; ‘ VVouldsi 
“ ‘ thou  like  me  to  show  thee  Kharka,  the  beloved  ofZu  ’r-Rumma?'— ‘ If  thou 
“ ‘ diK’st  lhat,’  said  1,  ‘ thou  wilt  cure  me  'of  all  my  paint''.’  We  then  proceeded 
“ logetlier  to  find  her,  and  he  made  me  turn  off  the  road  for  about  a mile,  till  we 
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“ came  lo  some  leiils  covered  with  hair-cloth.  He  then  asked  at  a tent  to  open 
“ for  him  and,  on  its  opening,  there  came  out  to  us  a female,  tall,  huttdna  and 
“ in  the  force  of  age.” — A hiutdiia  woman  is  one  greater  in  heauty  than  the 
simplfi'j  hatnd,  or  handsome. — “ 1 then  saluted,  and  sat  down,  and  we  conversed 
“ fora  lime,  when  she  said  to  me  ; ‘Didst  ihou  ever  make  the  pilgrimage?’ 

“ — ‘ More  tlianonce;’  said  I.  — “And  what  then  has  hindered  iliec  from  visiting 
“ ‘ me?  dost  thou  not  know  that  I am  one  of  the  objects  to  he  visited  during  the 
“ ‘ pilgrimage?' — ‘ And  how  is  that?’ — ‘ Hast  thou  never  heard  what  thy  uncle 
“ ‘ 7.U  ’r-Rumma  said  : 

* To  complete  the  pilgrimage,  the  caravan  should  stop  at  Kharki's  [abode]  whilst 
* she  is  laying  aside  her  veil.’  ” 

Zu  ’r-Runima  composed  numerous  eulogiums  on  Bilil  Ibn  Abi  Burda  (tee 
page  'i  of  thit  volume  , and  it  is  of  him  he  speaks  in  the  following  line  addressed  lo 
his  camel  Saidah  : 

When  thou  reachest  Bilil  the  sun  of  .Abd  Hdsa,  the  butcher  may  wield  his  axe  to  K6<i 
disjoint  thy  limbs. 

This  idea  was  taken  hy  him  from  a verse  of  a poem  addressed  by  as-Sham- 
makh  (9)  to  Araba  lal-Aiist  (10),  and  in  which  he  says  to  his  camel : 

When  Ihou  hast  borne  me  and  my  baggage  to  ArAba,  be  thou  choked  with  thy  heart's 
blood  I 

After  him  came  Ahtl  Nuwas,  who  in  his  poem  on  al-Amin  Muhammad,  the  sou 
of  Harun  ar-Rashid,  revealed  the  real  nature  of  the  thought  and  set  it  forth 
clearly,  saying  : 

When  the  camels  bear  us  lo  Muhammad,  let  their  backs  be  For  ever  interdicted  to 
riders  I 

A learned  man,  whose  name  I do  not  at  present  recollect,  expressed  himself 
thus,  on  reading  the  verse  of  Abu  Nuwas  : “ By  Allah  1 this  is  the  very  thought 
“ about  which  the  Arabs  were  always  turning,  but  could  not  hit  it : as-Shammakh 
“ expressed  it  thus,  and  Zu  ’r-Rumma  thus” — here  he  quoted  the  lines  above- 
mentioned — “ but  none  of  them  set  it  forth  in  its  true  light  except  Abu  Nuwas, 
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“ and  Itc  tliere  attained  tlie  height  of  lieauly.  The  origin  of  this  idea  is  to  be 
“ found  in  the.  words  addressed  by  the  Ansarian  female  who  had  been  imprisoned 
“ at  Mekka  and  sueeeeded  in  making  her  es<'ape  on  a camel  and  joining  the 
“ Prophet,  when  she  reached  him,  she  said  : ‘ 0 messenger  of  God!  I vowed 
“ that,  iff  escaped  on  tliis  camel  1 would  saerilice  it.*  And  the  Prophet  replied: 
“ ‘ It  is  a had  recompense  thou  makesi  it.’  The  thought  of  which  we  aie 
“ speaking  is  equivalent  to  the  following  : ‘ I have  no  need  of  travelling  to  any 
“ other  than  thee,  for  thou  hast  satisfied  my  wants  and  made  me  rich.’  Rut 
“ as-Shammakh  promised  to  his  camel  that  she  should  lie  sacrificed,  and  Zii  ’r- 
“ Riimma  makes  a similar  vow;  but  Abu  NuwJs  declaims  that  the  back  of  his 
“ shall  never  be  profaned  by  a rider,  and  he  grants  rest  to  the  animal  after  the 
fatigues  of  its  travels;  this  is  the  host  expiossion  of  the  sentiment,  for  he  does 
“ good  to  the  camel  in  return  for  the  service  which  it  rendered  by  Ix-aring  him 
“ to  the  person  whose  qualities  he  means  to  laud.” — “ Zii  ’r-Rumina  had  three 
“ brotliers,  Hisham,  Aufa,  and  Masud;  Aiifa  died  first,  and  Zil  'r-Kumma 
“ followed,  and  Masud  lamented  their  death  in  the  following  lines.” — Such  are 
the  words  of  Ihn  Kutaiba,  hut  llic  author  of  llie  linmdsn  gives  a dilTercnt  aeeount 
of  the  verses  in  the  elegiac  section  of  his  work  '1 1)  : 

The  loss  of  fihailin  suspended  my  grief  for  Aifa’s  death,  although  my  eyes  were 
already  filled  with  tears.  My  later  afflictinns  did  not  make  me  forget  AAfa,  but  a 
wound  on  a part  already  wounded  is  the  most  painful  of  any. 

These  verses  arc  luerelv  an  extract  from  Masiid's  piece.  It  is  to  the  same 
Masud  that  Ahu  Tatnm^m  alludes  in  a poem  where  he  wys  : 

Did  even  Masdd  water  their  ruined  dwellings  with  torrents  from  his  eyes,  I should 
not  bo  one  of  Masiid's  (nirn). 

Speaking  of  this  verse  .Abu  'l-Kasim  al-Aamidi(12  says  in  his  Mimtizinu  : 
“ Alasud  was  brother  to  Zu  'r-Rumma,  and  he  iistul  to  blame  him  for  his  rum- 
“ potiiifj)  lamentations  on  ruined  dwellings  (?'«  flic  deserf  ; this  led  Zii  ’r-Riimma 
“ to  speak  of  him  in  these  terms  .- 

• — On  the  evening  when  the  tear^lrop  trickled  down  my  cheek  and  MasAd  said  : Is 
• it  over  a [durrirj)  dwelling  that  thou  weepest  when  the  pains  of  love  excite  thy  tears? 
‘ and  yet  thou  art  a man  whom  our  people  consider  as  a sage.' 
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“ Abii  Tammain  means  lo  say  (t’n  thf  vme  before  tUete),  that  if  Masud  aban- 
“ doned  his  opinion  and  became  a weeper  ovci'  ruins,  he  would  not  l»e  'imeof  , 

“ his.  Now  as  Masiid  really  held  the  opinion  [that  lamenliiiij  over  ruins  teas 
“ absurd  \ Abii  Tamniam’s  threat  of  renouncing  him  is  expressed  with  the  utmost 
“ enctyjy  j indeed  it  is  analogous  lo  the  following  : If  Ildlim  irere  ararielous  or 
“ as-Samiil  faithless,  I should  not  he  one  of  theirs  (13),  and  iJiis  is  certainly  much 
“ more  energie  than  to  say  : If  the  miser  were  ararieious,  and  if  the  traitor  were 
“ faithless,  I should  ml  be  one  of  theirs.”  Such  is  the  meaning  of  al-Aamidi's  tMO 
observations,  hut  he  express^  them  in  other  terms. — The  anecdotes  told  of  Zii 
'r-Runima  are  very  numerous  but  we  prefer  l>eing  brief.  He  died  A.  H.  117 
I A.  1).  735-6‘.  On  the  appniach  of  death  he  said  : “ 1 have  attained  the  half 
‘‘  of  old  age;  i have  i-eaehetl  mv  fortieth  year.”  lie  then  recited  this  verse  : 

O thou  who  art  to  lake  away  my  soul  w hcii  it  must  appear  fur  judgment ! O par- 
doner of  sins ! keep  me  far  from  the  fires  of  hell. 

He  was  called  Zil  'r-Iiunma  for  having  said  of  a lenl-peg  : “ .\  slake  fastened 
“ to  a piece  of  an  old  rope  (rumina)  which  had  been  used  as  a halter  (1  'i).”  Ruminn 
means  a leom-oul  rope,  and  the  same  word,  hut  pronounced  rimnia,  signilics  a 
mouhlering  hone.  Abu  .\inr  Ibn  al-Ala  said  (v.II.  p.3SI9):  “Poetry  finished  with  Zu 
“ ’r-Rumma  and  rn/fi;(I.V,  with  Ru1>a  Ibn  al-Ajjaj."  It  was  hei-e  observed  lo 
him  that  Ruha  was  still  living,  on  which  he  answered  : “ It  is  true,  hut  his  laleni 
“ for  ])oetry  is  worn  out  like  his  clothes  and  gone  like  his  faculty  for  tasting,  and 
for  enjoving  sexual  pleasure."  Thev  then  said  to  him  : “ And  these,  our  later 
pords  [what  Ihinkest  thou  of  them}?”  To  which  he  replierl : “ They  are  jwlchers 
“ and  Itotchers,  and  a burden  to  all  but  thenistdvcs." — lie  said  again  : “ Poetry 
“ l)cgan  with  Amr  al-Kais  and  ended  with  Zd  ’i^Rumma."  It  was  related  by 
Aliii  Amr  Ibn  al-Ala  that  Jarir  rot.  I.  paife  ‘Z9't)  said  : “ Had  Zu  ’r-Rumma  kept 
“ silent  fn>m  the  lime  he  recited  his  kasida  which  begins  thus : ‘ Why  flow  those 
“ ‘ tears  from  thy  eyes?’  he  would  have  Ik-cii  the  greatest  poet  among  men.” — 
Abu  Amr  relates  also  that  he  heard  Zu  VRuinma  say  : “ When  a traveller  sUips 
“ at  our  lent,  we  ask  him  which  he  prefers,  new  milk  or  buttermilk?  and  if  he 
“ answers;  ‘ Buttermilk;’  we  sav  : ‘Whose  slave  art  thou?'  but  if  he  answers 
“ * New  milk  W e say  : ‘Who  art  thou?’ — Zu  ’r-Rumma’s  verses,"  said  Abu 

.Amr,  “ are  like  the  sugar-plums  scattered  at  a marriage  feast;  thev  disappear 
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" quickly;  or  they  are  are  like  the  dung  of  gazelles;  at  lirst,  it  has  an  (vlmir  but 
“ it  soon  Itecomes  mere  dung."  ^^'e  shall  now  close  our  observations  by  the 
summary  remark  that  he  was  one  of  the  most  illustrious  among  the  poets  of 
his  age,  and  one  of  the  most  able  versifiers  of  his  time. — Muhammad  Ibn  Jaafar 
Ibn  Sabi  al-Kharaiti  (1G;  stales,  in  bis  IliItU  nl-KulAb  (distractions  for  the  heart 
that  Muhammad  Ibn  Salama  ad-Dubbi  (17)  related  as  follows:  “I  made  the 
“ pilgrimage, and,  on  my  return,  1 went  towards  a certain  watering-place;  and  I 
“ saw  a house  at  a distance  from  the  road.  I then  balled  in  the  court  of  it  and 
“ said  : * May  I get  down?’  And  the  lady  of  the  house  answered  : ‘ Gel  down.’ 
“ — ‘ Mav  I go  in  ? ’ said  I ; and  she  replied  : ‘ Come  in.’  And  lo  ! there  was  a 
“ maiden  fairer  than  the  sun,  and  I sal  down  to  converse  with  her,  and  (words 
“ like'  pearls  were  scattered  from  her  li|»s.  Whilst  we  were  thus  engaged,  an 
“ old  woman,  with  a coarse  cloak  wrap(>ed  round  her  loins  and  another  tlm>wn 
“ over  her  shoulder,  came  in  from  (another  apartment)  and  said  ; ‘ O Abd  Allah 
“ ‘ (servant  of  God)!  ' why  sittesl  thou  here  with  this  gazelle  of  Najd  (18),  from 
“ ‘ whose  toils  thou  canst  not  escape,  and  whose  possession  thou  eanst  not  Iio|h: 
“ ‘ for?’  On  this  the  maiden  said  to  her  : ‘ IX*ar  grandmother,  let  him  beguile 
“ his  feelings  to  the  degree  which  Zti  ’r-Riimma  descriltes,  where  he  says  : 

“ And  though  thou  beguilest  my  hopes,  and  that  but  for  a short  hour,  yet  that  short 
“ hour  will  suffice  me  ! " 

“ I passed  my  day  thus,  and  when  I retired,  my  heart  was  inflamed  with 
“ love  (10).’’ 


(I)  The  autograph  has 

(5)  Al'Karazdak'a  obarrvatton  will  be  perteclly  comprehcnaible  to  auy  perron  who  has  read  the  opening  liner 
ot  an  Arabic  ktulda  compoied  in  the  Drat  ages  of  that  literature.  See  the  introduction  to  rol.  I.  p.  aiiiv. 

(3]  The  peoflt  of  the  hair-tenIM,  the  Redwln  Arab),. 

{4}  Head  See  vol.  I.  p.  3t9. 

13)  It  is  chronologically  impoaaible  that  thir  conversation  could  have  taken  place  between  Abd  Dirar  and  Ibn 
Kutaiba.  The  latter  mnit  be  supposed  to  speak  here,  iMi  in  his  own  name,  but  in  that  of  the  person  who 
related  to  him  the  anecdote. 

(6)  Bakkt  was  the  sumatne  of  Rabla  Ibn  Akmir.  I have  since  discovered  the  origin  of  this  surname  in 
al-Maidani,  and  It  is  really,  as  Ibn  Khallikkn  sutes  (eof.  /.  fKipa  343),  loo  improper  to  be  mentioned.  See 
Freylag’s  Meidoni,  vol.  I.  p.  404,  No  176. 

(7)  Literally : Which  the  water-carrier  pours  out,  but  is  not  wetted. 
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This  philologcr  is  by  Ibn  Khsllikftn. 

(9  Cbammikh  fiU  dc  Dhirlr,  de  U tribu  de  ObobyAn,  est  ua  po^fie  qui  • dans  le  paganiscne  ft  TUI*- 
miRmf.  Son  vfriuble  nom  ^uit  Mikal  II  csl  un  de  eeut  qui  ont  Mllribe  leur  prnpre  iribu  el  leur> 

hdies.  II  esrelUU  a faire  la  descripiton  des  Anes.  Lc  ralife  Wdid  flU  d’Abd  el-M^lik  diult  a re  sujet:  Cbent* 
mAkh  ronnatt  el  d<‘peint  si  bien  les  Anes  qa'U  faul  eroire  qu’il  en  comptc  quelqu'ao  parini  ses  ancAlrcs.— 
A.  C.  de  Perceval. 

(10;  ArAba  uUAuai  was  probably  one  of  (he  PropbeCs  rompaniont. 

(11)  The  author  of  the  ITomdsa  says  that  this  elegy  was  made  on  the  deaths  of  7.d  r*Rumma  and  Adfa  Ibti 
Dalharo,  a different  person  from  ZA  'r-Ruroma's  broUier.  See  H/imdso.  page  where  il»e  piece  is  given 

with  a commentary. 

(121  See  rol.I.  page  3A8. 

<13i  HAtim's  name  was  proverbial  for  the  generosity  of  his  conduct,  and  the  Qdelity  of  as-Sambl  was  not  le«.« 
celebrated.  See  Rasmussen’s  Additamrnta.  page  14. 

(14)  The  surname  Zu  >-Jlumma  means  o/>f«rope  man. 

(15)  Sec  voL  I.  page  528. 

il6'  SffTol.l.  p.323,  note  (5). 

(17)  ills  life  will  be  found  in  (his  work 

vlB)  The  proTince  Xajd,  In  Arabia,  was  the  Arcadia  of  the  Arabic  poets. 

(19i  Literally:  In  my  be4rt  were  as  if  lire  coals  of  gheuia  wood,  owing  to  my  love  for  her.— The  charcoal 
of  the  ghada  tree  is  frequently  mentioned  by  the  poeu  as  retaining  iu  fire  a great  length  of  lime. 


FATIK  AL-MAJNUN. 

The  emir  Abu  Shuja  Falik  the  Great,  sumamed  al-Majnun,  was  a Greek  by 
birth.  He,  iiis  hrollier  and  his  sister  liad  been  rarrieci  off  captives  fi-nm  a 
place  near  the  castle  called  Zu  'l-Kelaa,  in  Asia  Minor.  He  learned  writing  in 
Palestine,  and  was  one  of  those  slaves  whom  al-lkhshid  took  away  from  Rainia 
against  the  will  of  their  masters  and  without  even  paying  their  value.  His 
former  master  tlien  declared  him  free,  and  from  that  time  he  continued  to  live 
a freeman  among  the  nuim/lU'«  belonging  to  tlie  Ikhshid  family.  He  was  distin-  9H7 
guished  for  hi.s  gcnci-osity,  lofty  spirit,  and  daring  courage,  and  this  qualily  pro- 
cured him  tlie  surname  of  al-Majnin  'the  madinan  . During  the  life  of  al-lkh- 
shid,  he  and  KAfur  were  both  in  his  service,  but,  when  he  died,  leaving  a son  to 
the  care  of  Kafur,  Fatik  refused  to  remain  in  Old  Cairo,  lest  he  should  be  obliged 
to  give  the  precedence  to  his  former  comrade  and  ride  in  his  suite.  He  ihere- 
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The  whole  elegy  is  of  singular  heauly  (I).  When  al-Miilanabhi  left  Haglulad, 
he  composed  a poem  in  which  he  descrihed  his  journey  frt)in  Egvpt  and  deplnix'd 
the  loss  of  Fatik.  This  piece,  which  was  recitcfl  hy  him  on  Tuesday,  ihe  Olh  of 
ShaalMii,  A.  H.  352  (Seplend>er,  A.  D.  903),  liegins  ihiis  : 

How  long  musl  wo  travel  as  Ihe  stars  do,  through  the  darkness  j i,lhr  imimirird  tiort) 
w hich  travel  not  with  the  feet  of  caraels  or  with  those  of  men  ? 


The  following  are  the  lines  in  which  he  mentions  F,ilik  : 

Egypt  has  no  other  Filtik  whom  we  may  visit;  he  has  left  no  snccessor  aniungsl  men.  dtJIt 
He  whom  the  living  could  not  equal  in  virtues  is  now  on  an  equal  with  Ihe  dead  in 
Ihe  dust  of  Ihe  tomb.  I have  lost  him,  and  I seem  to  be  journeying  in  search  of  him. 
but  Ihe  world  only  offers  me  a void. 


‘,t)  See  it  in  N.  grsngerel  dv  Lsgranae's  At*tkohfjir  Arabr. 


AUFATII  IBN  K11AKAN. 

Abu  Nasr  al-Fath  Ibn  Muhammad  Ibn  OI>aid  Allah  Ibn  Khakan  llm  Abd  Allah 
al-Kaisi  (iiwmlxr  of  llie  tribe  of  Kais'  al-lshbili  (tinlive  of  Seville)  was  the  author 
of  the  kalditl  al-Ikiydn  leollars  of  gold  and  of  other  works.  In  the  Kaldid  he 
has  united  i o nerie»  of  notiem  on'  a great  number  of  Moorish  poets,  and  he  em- 
ploys, in  each  of  these  articles,  a highly  elegant  style  and  the  most  refincfl  allu- 
sions. He  is  also  the  author  of  the  work  called  Malmah  al-Anfiix  tea  Mairnh 
at-TadnniiX  ji  Muloh  .4 hi  tl-Andaliu  {the  aspiring-point  for  souls  and  open  field  for 
familiarity,  containing  elegant  anecdotes  of  Spaniards).  He  gave  three  editions  of 
this  treatise,  a large  one,  a medium,  and  a compendium  ; it  contains  much  infor- 
mation, but  is  rarely  to  be  found  in  our  countries  (the  fast).  In  these  works 
the  great  genius  and  extraordinary  accomplishments  of  tlie  author  are  eminently 
conspicuous,  lie  was  a great  traveller,  and  seldom  staid  long  in  one  place.  He 
died  a violent  death,  A.H.  .535  (A.D.  11/i0-l),  in  the  fmdtik  (or  caravanserai  of 
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Morocco. — The  hdfiz  Ibn  Dihya  (vo/.  II,  p.  384  ; says,  in  his  work  entitled  al-Mul- 
ril)  fi  AshaAr  .-1/ii  il-Mughrib  (the  amufing  book,  treating  of  the  poetry  of  the  H'estrrn 
Arabit  : “ I met  a number  of  his  disciples,  and  they  spoke  to  me  of  his  works 
“ and  astonishing  talents);  in  his  conduct  he  was  a lil>ertine,  hut  in  his  written 
“ compositions  he  displayed  a style  which  might  be  called  law  ful  magic  and 
“ limpid  water.  He  was  mtirderetl  in  the  fuiiditk  where  he  resided,  in  the 
“ capital  of  Mor<H'co,  towards  the  commencement  of  the  year  529  (Oct.-Nov. 
“ A.  D.  1 134).  The  person  who  altctted  this  crime  was  the  Etnir  of  the  Mos- 
“ lims  himself,  Abu  ’l-llasan  Ali  Ibn  A'usuf  Ibn  Tashifin.”  This  Emir  of  the 
Mntlims  was  the  brother  of  Ahd  Ishak  Ibrahim  Ihn  Yusuf  Ihn  Tashifin,  him 
for  whom  AhA  Nasr  had  composed  his  A’aldid  al-Ikiydn,  as  it  appears  from  his 
own  statement  in  the  preface  of  the  work(1). 


(t)  For  further  iuformatton  rc«pe<cliii($  Ibo  KhAkAn  end  bis  productions,  see  N.  We;er's  Spectmeii  critintm 
cxAibetii  loeot  /bn  Kkaeanis  dt  Ibn  Ztidouno,  and  the  flrst  Yotumc  of  his  Orimtalia.  1 feel  myself  bound 
to  say  that  the  Kaldid  ol-lktydn  is  a work  as  barren  in  facts  as  it  is  brilliant  in  style. 


FITYAN  AS-SIlAGHi  rU. 

Fityan  Ihn  Ali  Ihn  Fityan  Ihn  Thiimal,  siirnamcd  as-Shihah  (i.  e.  Shihdb  ad- 
din, flambeau  of  the  faith),  was  a meml>cr  of  tlic  lril>c  of  Asad,  a follower  of  the 
llanilite  doctrines  and  a native  of  Damascus.  He  bore  the  designation  of  as- 
Shaghilri  al-Muallam  {the  preteptor;,  and  he  acquired  distinction  by  his  abilities 
and  by  his  talent  for  poetry.  He  was  engaged  in  the  service  of  diflerenl  princes, 
and  their  praises  were  celebrated  by  him  whilst  he  instnicted  their  children. 
The  diwdn,  or  collection,  of  his  (K>ems  contains  a number  of  line  jtassages,  and, 
as  he  dwelt  for  a time  at  az-Zabadani,  he  made  it  the  subject  of  some  charming 
pieces.  One  of  these,  which  we  here  give  and  in  which  he  has  reached  the 
acme  of  perfection  (1),  is  on  the  Garden  of  az-Zabadani,  an  extensive  tract  of 
country  offering  a delightful  sight  in  spring  for  the  variety  of  its  flowers,  hut, 
in  winter,  covered  with  snow; 
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KAnOn  (yanuory ) ha*  congealed  the  wine  in  every  cup,  and  even  extinguiahed  the 
ember*  which  were  lighted  in  the  braaier  [Hdntiii/.  0 Garden  of  ai-Zabadini  I thou 
displaycat  a handsome  face  even  when  the  face  of  the  weather  is  contracted  with,  frowns. 
The  snow  which  covers  thee  is  like  cotton  ; the  clouds  shake  it  out,  the  air  cleans  it, 
and  the  rainbow  is  the  bow  (2). 

Hap|)eniiig,  wlien  an  old  man,  to  take  a hath,  and  finding  the  water  very  hot, 
he  said  : 

I think  your  water  is  as  hut  as  hell,  and  I suffer  from  it  pains  and  smarting.  I reroem- 11 
ber  seeing  you  scald  kids,  but  what  makes  you  now  scald  old  goats? 

I have  since  found,  in  the  KharUla,  a piece  of  five  verses,  containing  the  same 
idea ; they  are  inserted  in  a biographical  notice  on  the  kAlib  Saad  Ibn  Ibrahim 
as-Shaibitni  al-Asardi  (n  nalirc  of  Aidrd  in  jWetopotamia),  and  surnained  al-Majd 
(i.  e.  3fajd  iid-din.  or  glory  of  religion  . Sf>caking  of  these  lines,  Iniad  ad-din 
aUlspahani,  the  autlior  of  the  Kharidn,  says:  “They  were  recited  to  me  by 
“ Saad  himself  to  exemplify  what  could  be  said  in  dispraise  of  a bath,  but  he 
“ did  not  give  them  as  his  own.”  The  fifth  verse  is  as  follows  : 

It  was  a well-known  custom  to  scald  kids,  but  what  has  induced  you  to  scald  old 
goats  ? 

Imad  ad-din  continues  : “ He  (Saad)  was  still  alive  on  the  6th  of  the  latter  Rabi, 

“ in  the  year  587  (A.  D.  11‘JI)  and  serving  with  the  victorious  army  outside 
Acre  (3)."  I warn  the  reader  not  to  take  the  verse  for  Fityan’s  ; he  has  merely 
inserted  it  amongst  his  own. — Fityin  was  attached  to  the  service  of  the  emir 
Niir  ed-din  MaudAd  Ibn  al-Mubarak,  the  resident  agent  (4)  at  Damascus  and 
brother  of  Izz  ad-din  Farrukh  Shah,  the  son  of  the  sultan  Salih  ad-din’s  brother 
by  the  mother’s  side.  He  was  employed  to  leach  MaudAd’s  children  writing,  and 
this  induced  Ibn  Onain  to  address  him  the  following  lines  : 

O thou  who  art  wrongly  surnamed  as-Shibib  (5],  for  thy  darkness  would  infect  even 
the  shooting  stars  in  the  heavens!  be  not  too  proud  of  thy  place  in  Maudttd's  empire, 
even  though  thou  thinkest  to  hold  it  in  firm  possession.  If  thou  utterest  a single  bark 
therein,  thou  wilt  have  to  twist  thy  tail  about  thy  nose  (6). 

This  last  verse  is  borrowed  from  a passage  in  the  Hamdia  H). — Ibn  Onain  and 
as-ShaghAri  were  in  correspondence,  and  some  raillery  passed  between  them, 
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loo  long  to  be  related. — As^haghuri  was  bom  at  Banvas,  somewhat  later  than 
A.  H.  530  (A.  D.H35-6'. — In  one  of  his  pieces  he  says  : 

Why  should  I be  active  and  Blirrine,  since  tranquillity  is  happiness  T Yet  I do  not 
disapprove  the  search  of  fortune;  but  I see  the  worthless  wretch  placed  by  his  vices 
above  the  honest  roan  whose  advancement  is  impeded  by  his  virtues. 

He  left  a second  tUwiln  of  verses,  a small  collection,  and  consisting  exclusively 
of  couplets.  I saw  a copy  of  it  at  Damascus  and  extracted  from  it  the  fol- 
lowing : 

The  rose  in  thy  cheek  is  brilliant  and  bloomin(j;  the  roafjic  in  thy  eyes  is  complete 
and  copious ; the  lover  who  adores  thee  is  absent-minded  and  sleeps  not ; he  hopes 
and  fears,  complains  and  is  grateful  [8J. 

He  died  on  the  morning  of  the  ‘i‘2nd  of  Muharram,  A.  H.  6l5(April,  A.  D. 
1 21 8),  and  was  interred  in  the  cemetery  outside  the  Lesser  Gate  (al-Bdb  at-Saijhir, 
at  Danuucut). — Shdgdri  means  belonging  to  (U-Sbdgdr,  a habitation  in  the  vici- 
nity of  Damascus. — .4z-Za6oddm  is  a village  between  Damascus  and  Baalbek, 
abounding  with  trees  and  well  watered ; I saw  it  repeatedly  and  consider  it  a 
most  beautiful  and  delightful  spot. 


(1)  He  me&Ds  pcrfeeiion  of  itjfle  to  «ui(  the  usle  of  ihei  age.  The  piece  i»  a mere  ibiue  of  quibbles. 
vS)  This  to  at  aUtatoo  lo  the  mode  tbet  emplojtd  of  cltaning  cotton.  In  nodem  Umea  the  operaiioa  is 
perfortDcd  b;  a machine  called  a gin. 

(3)  Imid  ad-dtn  raeana  the  armj  eommaoded  bjr  Salih  ad>dlD,  which  endeafoured,  vainly  botever,  to  pro* 
vent  the  Cruaaderi  under  Richard  Ccenr  de  Lion  from  beaieging  and  capturing  the  city  of  Acre. 

(4)  Aooidmt  ogmt,  or  Shokna;  ate  tol.  1.  page  171s  note  (4]. 

(5)  Thto  word  sigoiftoa  properly  shooting  star. 

id!  In  Engliah  we  should  uy:  Thou  wilt  have  to  clap  thy  ud  betaeen  thy  legs. 

(7)  See  Bamdsa,  page  '\M, 

(8)  In  the  original  Arable  tbeae  venei  are  turned  moct  ingeniously. 
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AL-KADL  IBN  YAHYA  AI-BARMAKI. 

Abu  'bAbbas  al-Fadl  was  the  Sf>n  of  Y'ahya  Ibn  Khalid  Ibn  Barmak  or  Bmnek'i 
al-Barmaki  (the  BarmekiHe).  He  surpassed  in  generosity  all  the  members  of  the 
lamily,  bcnelicent  as  they  were,  nay  even  his  brother  Jaafar  (vol.I.  p.  301)  who, 
however,  was  his  superior  as  a lettcr-wrilter  and  a kdtib.  Al-Fadl  aeted  as  viiir 
to  Harun  ar-Rashid  previously  to  his  brother  Jaafar's  appointment,  and  the 
kbalif,  who  wished  to  confer  that  post  on  the  latter,  said  to  their  father  Y'ahya  ; 

“ Dear  father;”— for  he  used  to  call  him  father — “I  wish  to  transport  to  Jaafar 870 
the  signet  which  is  now  held  by  my  brother  al-Fadl.” — He  used  to  call  al-Fadl 
his  brother,  because  they  were  born  nearly  at  the  same  time,  and  his  mother 
al-Khaizuran  had  given  the  breast  to  al-Fadl  whilst  al-Fadl's  mother,  Ziibaida, 
who  was  a mulatto  girl  from  Medina,  had  given  hers  to  ar-Rashid.  They  weiv 
therefore  foster-brothers  (1).  Alluding  to  this  circumstance,  Marwan  Ibn  Abi 
Hafsa  said  in  a eulogium  on  al-Fadl  : 

A single  advantage  is  quite  sufficient  fur  thy  glory ; the  noblest  of  free  women  non- 
rished  thee  and  the  khalif  with  the  same  breast.  Thou  art  an  honour  to  Yahya  in 
every  solemn  assembly,  as  Yahya  is  an  honour  to  Khklid. 

Ar-Rashid  then  said  to  Yahya:  “ I am  ashamed  to  write  that  order  to  al-Fadl; 

‘ do  it  for  me.”  Y'ahya  in  consequence  wrote  these  words  to  his  son  al-Fadl  : 

“ The  Commander  of  the  faithful  has  ordered  that  the  signet  should  be  passed 
“ from  thy  right  hand  to  thy  left.”  In  reply  to  this,  al-Fadl  wrote  as  follows: 

“ I have  heard  the  Commander  of  the  faithful’s  words  respecting  my  brother, 

“ and  I obey  them.  No  favour  is  lost  for  me  which  goes  from  me  to  Jaafar,  and 
“ no  rank  has  been  taken  from  me  when  he  receives  it.”  On  hearing  this 
answer,  Jaafar  exclaimed : “ WTiat  an  admirable  lieing  is  my  brother!  how  noble 
“ his  soul!  how  clearly  the  marks  of  his  excellence  appear!  how  great  the  gift  of 
“ intelligence  he  po.ssesses ! how  vast  his  abilities  in  the  just  expressing  of  his 
“ thoughts(2)!  ” — Ar-Rashid  confided  his  son  Muhammad  'a(-Amfn)  to  the  special 
care  of  al-Fadl,  and  his  other  son,  aUMkmdn,  to  that  of  Jaafar.  - Al-Fadl  Iveing 
afterwards  entrusted  by  him  with  the  administration  of  Khorasaii,  proceeded  to 
that  province  and  lemained  in  it  for  some  time.  .Ar-Rasbid  then  received  a letter 
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from  the  jwsl-masler : 3)  of  Kliorasati,  staling  that  al-FadI  Ibn  Yaliya  was  so  much 
occupied  w ith  hunting  and  the  enjovincnt  of  pleasures  that  hr  neglected  the  affaii's 
of  the  people.  Having  iwrused  the  contents  of  this  dis|>ati'h,  he  handed  it  to 
Y'ahya,  who  was  sitting  in  his  presence  (lo  Iraruaet  l/utimtt),  and  said  : “ Hear 
“ father;  read  lliat  letter  and  write  lo  al-FadI  what  may  turn  him  from  those 
“ courses.”  Yahya  then  wrote  on  the  l«ck  of  the  letter  ; “ God  keep  thee,  my 
“ dear  son,  and  grant  thee  lo  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  life!  the  Commander  of  the 
“ faithful  has  learned  with  displeasure  that  thy  passion  for  hunting  and  thy 
“ continual  parties  of  picasuie  make  thee  neglect  the  affairs  of  the  people. 
“ Return  to  a conduct  more  becoming  to  thee;  for  he  who  returns  lo  what  is 
“ becoming  or  lo  wliat  is  dishonourable  becomes  publicly  known  by  that  line 
“ which  he  adopts.  .Adieu!"  ,\l  the  fool  of  the  letter  hr  inscribed  the  fol- 
lowing lines  : 

Pass  the  day  in  the  pursuit  of  honours  and  bear  with  patience  the  absence  of  thy  be- 
loved. But  when  the  darkness  approaches  and  veils  our  vices,  pass  the  night  to  thy 
satisfaction,  for  night  is  the  clever  nun's  day.  How  many  the  men  whom  you  think 
devotees,  that  play  strange  pranks  in  the  face  of  the  night  I It  lets  down  the  v eils  of 
darkness  around  them,  and  they  spend  their  hours  in  pastime  and  enjoyments  till 
morning.  The  fool  eiposes  his  pleasures  to  public  gaze,  and  all  his  watchfal  foes  de- 
nounce the  scandal. 

Ar-Rashid,  who  was  looking  on  whilst  Yahya  wrote  this  letter,  exclaimetl 
when  it  was  linished  : “ Father,  thou  hast  hit  the  mark ! ” From  the  moment 
al-FadI  received  it,  he  passed  all  his  day.s  in  the  mosque,  till  he  was  rcmovi'd  from 
his  post.— One  of  his  deeds  is  thus  related  : When  the  government  of  Khornsiiu 
was  conferred  on  him,  he  entered  the  city  of  llaikh,  which  was  the  luitive  place 
of  the  family  and  contained  the  fire-temple  called  an-Nubehar.  The  Magiaus 
adored  this  element,  and  his  ancestor  Rarmek  had  been  the  servant  (or  pnVsif  of 
iS7l  that  temple  1 4).  Al-FadI  now  wished  to  destroy  tlie  edifice,  hut  the  solidity  of  its 
cotistruction  resisting  his  efforts;  he  could  succeed  in  ruining  a portion  of  it  only, 
and  therein  he  built  a mostpie. — Al-Jihshiari  (5)  mentions,  in  his  History  of  the 
Vizirs,  that,  in  the  year  176  (A.  I).  792-3),  ar-Rashid  conferred  on  Jaafar  Ihn 
Y ahya  the  government  of  all  the  western  provinces,  from  al-Anliar  lo  Ifrikiya, 
and  invested  al-FadI  with  the  administration  of  all  the  eastern  provinces  from 
Sharwan  (6)  to  the  farthest  extiemity  of  the  country  of  the  Turks.  Jaafar  lixetl 
his  residence  in  Egypt  and  appointed  deputies  lo  govern  the  provinces  placed 
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under  his  care,  and,  in  the  year  1 78,  al  FadI  proceeded  to  his  post.  On  aniviii); 
ill  Khorasan,  he  put  an  end  to  the  rule  of  injustice,  founded  mosques,  con- 
structed cisterns,  erected  riMU  (7),  burned  the  registers  of  the  arreared  taxes, 
increased  the  pay  of  the  troops,  and,  in  the  following  year,  spent  ten  mil- 
lions (8)  of  dirhems  on  the  military  leaders,  the  kdtibt,  and  the  persons  who 
went  to  visit  him.  Having  appointed  deputies  to  administer  the  pi-ovinces, 
he  returned  to  Irak  towards  the  close  of  the  year,  and  was  received  wiih 
tlie  highest  honours  hy  ar-Rashid  and  the  assembled  peo]>le.  This  prince 
even  commanded  the  poets  and  the  khaltbt  to  extol  the  merits  of  al-Fadl,  so  dial 
his  eulogists  increased  manifold.  Amongst  the  number  was  Ishak  Ibn  Ihrahim 
al-Mausili  (voi  I.  p.  183),  who  composed  a piece  containing  these  verses  : 

Were  I known  to  excellence  (fadt),  to  FadI  the  son  of  Yahya,  he  would  assist  me  in 
my  adversity.  He  is  truly  a man  j illustrious  by  his  deeds  and  fortunate  in  his  under- 
lakinf^,  be  risks  all  to  purchase  glory. 

Abu  '1-Haul  al-Himyari  made  a satire  on  al-Fadl,  but  afterwards  went  to  ask 
him  a favour.  Al-Fadl  Uieii  said  to  him  : “ Shame  on  thee ! with  what  sort  of  a 
“ face  canst  thou  come  intomy  presence’?” — “With  the  same,”  replied  the  other, 
“ with  which  I shall  appear  befoiv  Almighty  G<k1,  and  certainly  I have  commilled 
“ worse  faults  against  him  than  against  thee.”  On  hearing  this,  al-Fadl  laughed 
and  made  him  a present. — One  of  his  sayings  was  ; “ The  joy  of  him  who  is  pro- 
“ mised  a favour  is  not  equal  to  mine  in  granting  one.”  A |>ersoii  having  oIjM  rved 
lo  him  one  day  that  his  generous  character  would  lie  pei'fect  were  he  not  so  ahrupl 
in  his  manner,  he  made  this  reply  : “ I learned  generosity  and  abruptness  of 
“ manner  from  Omara  Ibn  Hanixa  (9}."  Being  then  asked  on  what  occasion,  he 
related  as  follows  ; “ My  father  was  administering  the  revenue  in  a piovinci-  of 
“ Persia,  when  he  lost  an  immense  sum  by  a liankriiptcy.  Being  then  carried  a 
“ prisoner  lo  Baglidad,  he  was  called  upon  lo  account  for  the  money  iis  it  hdonyril 
“ to  the  ilate  , and  had  to  deliver  up  all  his  jH-rsonal  property.  Three  millions  of 
“ dirhems,  which  still  remained  due,  were  urgently  required,  and,  as  he  could  dc- 
“ vise  no  means  to  procuie  them,  he  remained  in  utter  des|>air.  There  was  only 
“ one  man,  as  he  knew,  capable  of  assisting  him,  but  that  was  Omara  Ihn  Hamza, 
“ and  a profound  enmity  subsisted  between  them.  He  at  length  said  to  me  one 
“ day,  and  I was  llien  a boy  : ‘ Go  to  Omara  and  make  him  my  salutations;  then 
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“ ' inl'orm  him  of  the  misery  to  which  I am  reduced,  and  request  of  him  this 
“ ‘ sum  as  a loan  till  such  time  as  God  may  enable  me  to  repay  it!’ — ‘Thou 
“ ‘ knowest,’  said  I,  ‘your  mutual  feelings  towards  each  other;  why  then 
“ ‘ should  i go  on  such  a message  to  thy  enemy.  1 am  certain  that  if  he  were 
“ ‘able  to  bring  thee  to  ruin,  he  would  do  it!’ — ‘Thou  must  go  to  him;’ 
“ said  my  father,  ‘God  may  subdue  him  and  open  his  heart  to  pity.' — To  this  I 
“ could  make  no  reply,  and  1 set  out  reluctantly,  now  advancing  and  then  rcce- 
“ ding,  till  1 at  length  arrived  at  Ontara’s  house.  Having  obtained  permission 
“ to  go  in,  1 found  him  at  the  farthest  extremity  of  his  hall  of  state,  reclining 
“ on  soft  cushions,  his  hair  perfumed  with  civet  (10;  and  his  beard  with  musk, 
“ and  with  his  face  turned  towards  tlie  wall.” — Omkra’s  absence  of  mind  was 
so  great  that  he  never  sat  in  any  other  way. — “ I stood  at  the  foot  of  the  hall 
“ and  offered  him  my  salutation,  but  he  did  not  return  it ; I then  saluted  him 
“ in  the  name  of  my  father,  and  told  him  my  business.  He  remained  silent 
“ for  a time  and  at  length  said  : ‘ We  shall  see  about  it.’  On  this  I retired, 
“ bitterly  repenting  to  have  directed  my  steps  towards  him,  and  convinced 
“ that  he  meant  to  refuse  my  application  ; I uttered  complaints  against  my 
“ father  for  exposing  me  uselessly  to  such  humiliation,  and  my  anger  against 
“ Omiira  was  so  great  that  I even  resolved  not  to  go  back  to  him.  1 staid 
tS7t<  “ away  aiiout  an  hour,  but,  having  got  cool,  1 returned  and  found  a number 
“ of  loaded  mules  at  the  door.  Having  asked  what  they  were,  1 was  in- 
“ formed  that  Umira  was  just  sending  them  off  to  us  with  the  money.  1 
“ then  went  home  to  my  father  and,  not  to  diminish  the  value  of  the  favour 
“ thus  conferi-ed,  I abstained  from  mentioning  what  had  passed  between  Omara 
“ and  me.  A short  time  after,  my  father  was  reinstated  in  his  post,  and  having 
“ siK>n  gained  great  wealth,  he  gave  me  the  amount  of  the  debt,  telling  me  to  take 
“ it  to  Omara.  On  arriving,  I went  in  and  found  him  as  before  : I saluted  him, 
“ but  he  made  no  reply;  and  I then  offered  him  my  father’s  salutation,  thanked 
“ him  for  his  kindness  to  us  and  informed  him  that  I had  brought  the  money. 
“ On  hearing  these  words,  he  exclaimed,  in  a passion:  ‘ Was  I then  thy  father's 
“ ‘ banker,  scoundrel?  be  off  and  be  damned  to  tliee!  and  keep  the  money.' , I 
“ immediatelv  withdrew  and  returned  the  money  to  niy  father,  who  was  as  much 
“ astonished  as  mvself  at  the  singularity  of  Omira’s  character.  He  then  said  to 
“ me  : ‘ By  Allah!  my  son,  1 cannot  consent  to  let  thee  have  it  all;  so  take  one 
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“ ‘ million  of  dirhems  and  leave  two  to  thy  father.’  ” — The  same  anecdote,  with 
some  sli^t  variations,  is  related  by  al-Jihshiari  in  his  History  of  the  Vizirs  : thus 
he  states  that  the  sum  lent  was  one  million  of  dirhems;  that  the  occurrence  took 
place  in  the  reign  of  al-Mahdi ; that  Yahya  was  fanning  the  revenues  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Pars  when  he  lost  his  money  by  the  bankruptcy ; and  that  al-Mahdi,  who 
was  angry  with  him,  had  told  the  person  commissioned  to  make  him  pay  in  his 
receipts  to  government,  that  if  he  did  not  receive  the  amount  before  sunset,  he 
should  bring  him  Yahya’s  head. — “ It  was  thus,”  continued  al-FadI,  “ that  I 
“ learned  generosity  and  abruptness  of  manner  from  Omara  (1 1 ).”  Omkra  Ibn 
Hamza  descended  from  Ikrima  the  inatrla  of  Ibn  Abbas  (eol.  //.  p.  ‘207),  and  was 
himself  a tnau'la  and  Mtib  to  AbO  Jaafar  al-Mansdr.  He  was  hasty,  proud, 
generous,  eloquent,  and  one-eyed.  AI-MansOr  and  his  son  al-Mahdi  admitted 
him  to  their  convivial  parties,  and  bore  with  his  strange  humours  on  acc«niiit  of 
his  merit,  his  elegant  language,  and  faithful  services.  He  had  been  employed  by 
them  in  the  highest  posts  of  the  < financial)  administiation.  A collection  of  epistles 
was  left  by  him,  and  one  of  them,called  Ritdla  tal-Kha»nU  (the  Thurtday  epislle),  was 
usually  read  to  the  members  of  tlie  Abbaside  family. — It  is  related  that  al-FaiH's 
cbaraherlain  went  in  to  him  one  day  and  said  : “ There  is  a man  at  the  door  who 
“claims  relationship  with  thee.” — “Let  him  come  in,”  said  al-FadI ; and 
the  stranger  was  introduced.  He  was  still  young  and  well-looking,  but  mi- 
serably dressed.  When  he  made  his  salutation,  al-Fadl  signed  to  him  to  Ih- 
seated,  and  he  sat  down.  Al-Fadl  waited  for  some  lime,  and  at  length  asked  him 
what  he  wanted. — “ The  shahbiness  of  my  dress,”  replied  the  other,  “ will  in- 
“ form  thee." — “That  is  true;  hut  how  art  thou  related  to  me?”— “ I was  horn 
“ almut  the  time  of  thy  birth,  I lived  in  thy  neighbourhood,  and  my  name  is 
“ derived  from  thine.” — “ As  for  the  neighhourhood,  that  may  he,”  said  al-Fadl. 
“ and  the  names  may  be  similar,  but  who  told  thee  of  our  births?” — “It  was  inv 
“ mother;  when  she  brought  me  forth,  a person  said  to  her : ‘On  this  very  night 
“ ‘ Yahya  ibn  Kh&lid  has  got  a son  to  whom  they  have  given  the  name  of  al- 
“ ‘ Fadl.’  My  mother  therefore  testified  her  respect  for  thy  name  by  bestowiiif; 
“ it  on  me,  but  she  gave  it  the  diminutive  form  of  Fudail  (little  Fadl  ' to  indicate 
“ my  inferiority.”  Al-Fadl  smiled  and  asked  him  his  age.  “ Thirty-five  years.” 
— “ True;  that  is  the  age  I count  myself  to  be.  What  has  become  of  ihv 
“ mother?”— “ She  is  dead.” — “ And  what  hindered  thee  from  coming  to  me 
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“ long  before  this?" — “ I could  not  induce  myself  to  do  so,  because  I felt  dial 
“ my  ignorance  and  youth  were  obstacles  to  my  entering  into  the  society  of 
“ princes;  but  as  this  desire  bad  clung  to  my  heart  since  manv  rears,  I made 
“ such  studies  as  might  qualify  me  to  meet  thee,  and  this  I at  length  decided  to 
“ do.” — “What  art  thou  good  for?” — “For  business  of  any  kind,  important 
“ or  trifling.”  Jaafar  immediately  ordered  his  attendant  to  give  the  man  one 
thousand  dirhems  for  each  year  of  his  age,  and  ten  thousand  more  to  defray  his 
jiei-sonal  ex|>enses  till  such  time  as  he  could  be  placed.  To  this  he  added  the 
present  of  a noble  horse. — When  ar*Rashid  put  Jaafar  to  death,  as  we  have 
already  related  (rol.  /.  p.  310',  he  arrested  his  father  Yahya,  and  his  brother 
al-FadI,  who  weie  then  living  in  the  palace.  On  setting  out  for  ar-Rakka, 
he  took  them  both  with  him,  and  kept  all  the  members  of  the  Barmekide  fa- 
mily in  custody,  with  the  exception  of  Yahya.  When  they  reached  ar-Rakka, 
ar-Rashid  sent  to  inform  Yahya  tliat  the  might  lake  up  his  residence  in  that  city 
Jt75or  wherever  he  pleased.  Yahya  replied  that  he  preferred  being  with  his  son, 
and  the  khalif  then  sent  to  ask  him  if  he  would  like  to  dwell  in  a prbon.  Y'ahva 
declared  that  he  would,  and  from  that  time  he  was  kept  with  al-FadI  in  conllne- 
menl.  At  first,  they  were  allowed  some  liberty,  hut  suhseijuently  thev  experienced 
alternations  of  rigour  and  relaxation,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  reports  which 
I'eaclied  ar-Rashid  concerning  them,  lie  then  confiscated  the  property  of  every 
meinber  of  the  family, — It  is  said  that  Masrur  the  eunuch  was  sent  by  him  to 
the  prison,  and  that  he  told  the  guardian  to  bring  al-Fadl  before  him.  W hen 
he  was  brought  out,  he  addressed  him  thus  : “ The  Commander  of  the  faithful 
“ sends  me  to  say  that  he  ordered  thee  to  make  a true  statement  of  thy  property, 
“ and  that  thou  didst  pretend  to  do  so,  hut  he  is  assured  that  thou  hast  still  great 
“ wealth  in  reserve ; and  his  orders  to  me  are,  that,  if  thou  dost  not  inform  me 
“ where  the  money  is,  I am  to  give  thee  two  hundred  strokes  of  a whip.  I 
“ should  therefore  advise  thee  not  to  prefer  thy  riches  to  thyself.”  On  this  al- 
Fadl  looked  up  at  him  and  said  ; “ By  Allah!  I made  no  false  statements,  and 
“ were  the  choice  offered  to  me  of  being  sent  out  of  the  world  or  of  receiving  a 
“ single  stroke  of  a whip,  I should  prefer  the  former  alternative;  that,  the  Coin- 
“ mander  of  the  faithful  well  knoweth,  and  thou  also  knowest  full  well  that  wc 
“ maintained  our  reputation  at  the  expense  of  our  wealth;  how  then  could  wc 
“ now  shield  our  wealth  at  the  expense  of  our  l>odies?  If  thou  hast  really  got  any 
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“ orders, let  them  be  executed.”  On  this,  Masrur  produced  some  whips  which  he 
brought  with  him  rolled  up  in  a napkin,  and  ordered  his  servants  to  inflict  on  al- 
Fadl  two  hundred  stripes.  They  struck  him  with  all  their  force,  using  no  modera- 
tion in  their  blows,  so  that  they  nearly  killed  him.  There  was  in  that  place  a man 
skilled  in  treating  (irounds),  who  was  called  in  to  attend  al-Fadl.  When  he  saw 
him,  he  oh.sene<l  that  fifty  strokes  had  been  inflicted  on  him,  and  when  the 
others  declared  that  two  hundred  had  been  given,  he  asserted  that  his  hack  bore  tlie 
traces  of  fifty  and  not  more.  He  then  told  al-Fadl  that  he  must  lie  down  on  his 
hack  on  a reed-mat,  so  that  thev  might  tread  on  his  breast.  Al-Fadl  shuddeml 
at  the  proposal,  but  having  at  length  given  his  consent,  they  placed  him  on  his 
hack.  The  o|ierator  then  trod  on  him,  after  which  he  took  him  by  the  arms  and 
dragged  him  along  the  mat,  by  which  means  a great  quantity  of  flesh  was  torn 
olT  the  back.  He  then  proceeded  to  dress  the  wounds,  and  continued  his  ser- 
vices regularly,  till  one  day,  when,  on  examining  them,  he  immediately  prostrated 
himself  in  thanksgiving  ter  God.  They  asked  him  what  was  the  matter,  and  he 
replied  that  the  patient  was  saved,  liecause  new  flesh  was  forming.  He  then  said  : 
“ Did  I not  say  that  he  had  received  Gfty  strokes?  Well,  by  Allah ! one  thousand 
“ strokes  could  not  have  left  worse  marks ; but  I merely  said  so  that  he  might  take 
“ courage,  and thus  aid  my  efforts  to  cure  him.”  Al-Fadl,  on  his  recovery,  bor- 
mwed  ten  thousand  dirhems  from  a friend  and  sent  them  to  the  doctor,  who  ix>- 
luimed  them.  Thinking  that  he  had  offered  too  little,  he  borrowed  ten  thousand 
more,  but  the  man  refused  them  and  said  : “ I cannot  accept  a salary  for  curing 
“ the gieatesl among  the  generous;  were  it  even  twenty  thousand  dinars,  I should 
“ refu.se  them.”  hen  this  was  told  to  al-Fadl,  he  declared  that  such  an  act 
of  geneixisity  surpassed  all  that  he  himself  had  done  during  tlic  whole  course  of 
his  life.  For  he  had  learned  tliat  tlie  doctor  was  poor  and  in  great  distress. — 
The  following  verses,  which,  1 lielieve,  are  bv  Abu  ’l-Atahiva,  were  frequently 
i-ecited  hv  al-Fadl  in  his  prison  : 

\Ye  address  our  complaints  to  God  in  our  safferings,  for  it  is  his  hand  which  re- 
moveth  pain  and  affliction.  We  have  quitted  the  world,  and  yet  we  exist  therein ; we 
are  not  of  the  living,  neither  are  we  of  the  dead.  When  the  gaoler  happens  to  enter 
our  cell,  we  wonder  and  exclaim  : “ This  man  has  come  from  the  world  I” 

I have  since  di.scnvered  that  these  vei'ses  ai-e  bv  Salih  Ihn  Ahd  al-Kaddi'is ; 
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they  form  ]>art  of  a poem  which  he  composed  when  in  prison.  Some,  howe\er, 
altrihute  them  to  Ali  Ihn  al-Khalil,  who,  having  heen  suspected  of  atheism  at 
the  same  time  as  Salih,  was  imprisoned  along  with  him  by  tlic  order  of  the  khalif 
al-.Malidi. — The  praises  «>f  the  Barmekides  were  celebrated  by  all  the  contempo- 
rary poets.  Marwkn  Ihn  Ahi  llafsa,  or  Abil  'l-Ilajna  as  some  say,  composed  the 
following  lines  on  al-FadI  : 

The  power  of  doing  good  and  of  harming  is  in  the  hands  of  princes,  but  the  Barnie- 
kidoa  do  good  and  harm  not.  If  punishment  is  to  be  inflicted,  that  duty  is  im|x>sed  on 
others;  but  to  them  all  good  is  justly  attributed.  When  thou  knowest  not  the  origin 
and  ancestry  of  a man,  examine  his  arts ; when  the  roots  are  swollen  with  moisture  (12), 
the  sprouts  flourish  and  the  crop  is  abundant. 

.\I-Attabi(l  3)  the  poet  incurred  the  displeasure  of  ar-Rashid,  hut  was  paixlonetl 
timtugh  al-Kadl’s  intercession.  On  this  occasion  he  pronounced  these  lines  : 

I was  cast  into  the  abyss  of  death,  from  which  neither  counsel  nor  artifice  could 
save  me.  But  your  words  ceased  not  in  my  favour  till  you  snatched  my  life  from  the 
grasp  of  Cate. 

.\hd  Nuwas  praised  him  also  in  a kaitUla  wherein  he  said  : 


I shall  complain  to  al-FadI,  the  son  of  Vahya,  the  son  of  KhMid,  of  the  pains  of  love; 
l>erhaps  he  may  unite  me  to  my  mistress. 

On  its  being  remarked  to  the  poet  that  he  was  wrong  in  addressing  such  a 
strange  re<|uest  to  al-FadI,  he  replied  that  he  meant  a unioti  of  preference  (and 
affrrtion'',  not  a union  of  the  [tersons.  AUMutanahhi  imitatid  this  where  he  says  ; 

Perhaps  the  emir  may  see  my  abasement,  and  intercede  with  her  who  made  me  an 
example  of  [unrequitnl)  love. 

.\  certain  poet  composed  one  single  line  onal-FadI,  which  was  this  : 

What  we  have  all  experienced  from  al-Fadl’s  generosity  has  converted  the  human 
race  into  [grauful]  poets. 

Fault  having  been  found  with  this  verse  Ihh^iisc  it  was  isolated,  al-Ozalir  Ihn 
VVaid  Ihn  Saad  al-Kummi  composed  the  following  to  match  it  : 

He  taught  the  most  unprolific  geniuses  amongst  us  how  to  com|K>se  in  verse,  and  the 
avaricious  how  to  show  generosity. 
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This  line  was  much  admired. — The  alTection  of  al-FadI  for  his  father  was 
cMreme  : it  is  related  that,  when  they  were  in  prison  and  unable  to  procure 
warm  water,  which  however  was  necessary  for  his  father,  as  he  could  not  make 
use  of  cold  water  in  winter,  al-FadI  took  the  copper  ewer  which  contained  the 
water  for  their  use  and  applied  it  to  his  stomach,  lliat  he  rai(;ht  thus,  in  some 
measure,  diminish  its  coldness  and  render  it  fit  for  liis  father's  use. — The  anec- 
dotes told  of  al-FadI  are  very  numerous.  He  was  born  on  the  22nd  of  Zii’l-Hijja, 

A.  H.  147  (February,  A.D.  7G5),  but  at-Tabari  says,  in  his  History,  towards  the 
commencement  of  his  chapter  on  the  reign  of  Harun  ar-Rashid  : “ The  birth  of 
al-FadI  Ibn  Yahya  took  place  in  the  year  I4R.” — God  best  knows  the  truth! 

— He  died  in  prison,  at  ar-Rakka,  on  a Friday  morning  in  the  month  of  al-Mu- 
harram,  A. II.  193  (Oct.-Nov.,  A.D.  808^;  some  say,  in  the  month  of  Ramadan, 

A.  H.  192.  When  ar-Rashid  was  informed  of  his  death,  he  said  : “ My  fate  is 
near  unto  his;"  and  so  it  proved,  for  he  expiretl  at  Tils,  on  the  eve  of  Saturday, 
the  3id  of  tlie  latter  Jiimada,  A.  H.  193  (March,  A.  D.  809);  some  state,  how- 
ever, that  he  died  on  the  15th  of  the  montli,  and  others,  that  he  breathed  his 
last  on  the  eve  of  Thursday,  the  15th  of  the  first  Jumida;  but  Ibn  al-Labban 
al-Faradi  (14}  mentions  that  his  death  occurred  in  the  montli  of  the  latter  Rabi;  37i1 
they  all  agree,  however,  as  to  the  year.  We  have  already  stated  that  al-FadI  and 
ar-Rashid  were  bom  about  the  same  time. — On  the  death  of  ar-Rashid,  his  sons, 
Muhammad  al-.Amin  and  i .-lfcd  Jaafar)  al-Mansur  the  governor  of  Khorasan, 
were  established  as  his  successors  in  the  khalifat. 


(1)  By  ib«  Moslim  law,  fosier-brolhen  tDi]  tMleMUlm  arr  aasimilaled  in  moat  respecu  to  real  brolben 
and  rpal  sisters. 

i.2i  Ibn  al'AthIr,  the  hUloriaii,  docs  not  fail  to  remark,  in  bis  KAmil,  that,  as  lon^  as  al-Khaiiurin  lived, 
ar^Rashtd  did  not  altempl  to  deprive  al-Fadl  of  ihcTixirate;  but,  the  very  year  in  which  the  died,  he  put 
that  project  Into  eienition. 

[3)  See  Tol.  i.  page  355,  note  (24). 

i4  Al-Mashdi  says,  in  his  Murikj  ad-Dakab:  *'Tbe  grandee  entrusted  with  the  guardianship  (t^ddfsa)  of 
*'  Ibis  temple  (fha  ychthdr  at  Baikh)  was  eolitled  aUBarmak  ((Ac 

(5}  See  vol.  II.  page  137. 

v6]  This  town  lay  in  AdarbaijAn.  A manuscript  bas  here  yakrduan,  which  seems  preferable,  this  place 
bring  situated  in  Irkk. 

!71  See  vol.  I.  page  IW. 

tR'i  I read  4)^  but  all  my  manuscripts  give  the  reading  reproduced  in  the  printed  leit. 
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tO)  See  to).  II.  page  308. 

(10)  Tike  verb  , signiOet:  To  perfume  the  bair  or  beird  with  ghdtia  aJW.  ThU  word,  the  precise 
meaning  of  which  I did  uol  recollect  when  writing  tbe  note  in  page  350  of  vol.  I.,  meaiii  eivtt.  The  Arabs 
call  a eivet-^at,  Katt  at^Ghdiia,  knd  the  aame  word,  goto  de  aipalto.  hai  pawed  into  the  SpanUh  and  Ponu- 
gueae  language!. 

(11)  Here,  in  tbe  Arabic,  follow  the  words  ^LLnii)!|^al-Afj(dr  oa-«aira/l  (nMmmufuriui  ea//tius’. 

If  they  form  a surname,  the  phrase  which  follows  must  begin  thus  in  the  translation:  Al-Kittdr  at^Sairafi 
tind  Omdra  tbn  Haaua  descended,  etc.  But  in  two  of  my  VS.S.  the  phrase  Al-Jihikldri  re/om  fAe  utme 
antrrioU,  etc.,  Is  inserted  between  the  words  OM-Sairafi  and  Omdro.  The  true  reading  is  therefore  nncer> 
tain,  and  I prefer  not  baiarding  a translation. 

(13)  The  word  nada  means  both  moitturt  and  gtmrotHg.  Here  tbe  poet  confounds  the  two  ideas. 

(13)  Abh  Amr  Kulthhm  Ibn  Omar  Ibn  TaghUb  at*TagbUbi,  a poet  and  AdliA,  was  a native  of  Damascus, 
established  at  Kinnlsrtn.  He  bore  tbe  surname  of  al>AiUbi.  The  Barmekides  honoured  him  with  their  pa- 
tronage, and  at  a later  period  be  enjoyed  the  (Kendship  of  TAhir  Ibn  al*Husain.— (FsArtsf,  fol.  IM.) 

(.14]  Abb  'I-Hnsain  Muhammad  Ibn  Abd  Allah  al>Basri  (a  isattue  of  Batra\  and  samamod  Ibn  al-Labb4ri 
((As  son  of  tkt  milkman]t  was  an  eminent  jurifconsnll  of  the  Shafile  sect,  and  possessed  sudi  skill  in  the  cal- 
culation of  inheritance  ■shares,  that  be  obtained  the  surname  of  al«Faradl.  A number  of  works  were  composed 
by  him  on  this  subject,  and  Abd  Isbak  aa^lritl  declared  that  no  one  bad  ever  produced  any  thing  like 
them.  Ibn  il-LabbAn  was  beard  to  uy  that  there  was  not  an  inberilaoce-calculalor  on  earth  who  had 
not  been  his  diwiple  or  a disciple  of  bis  disciples;  otherwise  that  person  could  do  nothing  good  in  hi» 
profession.  He  gave  his  lesaons  in  a college  built  purposely  for  him  at  Baghdad,  and  be  died  in  the  momh 
of  the  first  RabI,  A.  H.  403  (October,  A.  D.  1011).  — (Takefcdt  a$~Shdflgin  i— We  here  again  find  another 
nollege  built  before  the  time  of  NisAm  al-Mulk,  who  has  been  generally  supposed  to  have  founded  the  first 
establishment  of  the  kind.  S>ee  Introduction  to  vol.  I.  page  itvii. 


AL  FAI)L  IBN  AK-RABI. 

Aim  '1-Abbas  al-FadI  was  tbe  son  of  ar-Rabi  Ibn  Yiinus  Ibn  Mubaniniad  Ibn 
Abd  Allah  Ibn  Abi  Furwa. — This  last,  whose  real  name  was  Kaisiin,  wasamiiir/a 
to  'thf  kltalif)  Othman  Ibn  Allan  (vol.  I.  pp.  521 ,52C). — We  have  ali'eady  spoken 
of  his  father  ar-Rabi  (t)o/.  /.  p.  521)  and  mentioned  sometbiiig  of  what  passed 
l>etween  him  and  Abii  Jaafar  al-MansAr. — When  the  sovereign  authority  de- 
volved to  ar-Rashid,  this  prince  rhose  the  Rarmekides  for  his  vizirs,  and  al-F'adI, 
who  had  aspired  to  an  equality  with  them  and  hoped  to  rival  them  in  influence, 
conceived  a deep  hatred  against  them  on  finding  all  his  elTorls  for  that  purpose 
ineflectual.  iBiaid  Allah  Ihn  Sulaiman  Ibn  Wahh  (ml.  I.  pnyr  29  ) said: 
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“ When  God  wills  the  destruction  of  a family  or  peopk)  and  the  ruin  of  their 
“ prosperity,  he  disposes  certain  causes  to  efliwt  that  purpose;  and  one  of  the 
“ causes  which  contributed  to  the  fall  of  tlic  Barmckides  was  their  disdain  for 
“ al-FadI  Ibn  ar-Rahi.  He  therefore  wrought  against  thent  underhand,  and 
“ having  succeeded  in  forming  a close  intimacy  with  ar>Rashid,  he  turned  that 
“ prince’s  heart  against  tliem.  In  this  he  was  seconded  by  the  hUih  Ismail  Ibn 
“ Sabih  till  the  event  was  brought  to  pass.”  It  is  related  tliat  Yahya  Ihii 
Khalid  al-Barmaki  was  one  day  holding  a court  for  the  dispatch  of  public  bu- 
siness, with  his  son  Jaafar  seated  before  him  to  write  his  decisions  on  the  me- 
morials which  were  presented,  when  al-FadI  came  in  with  teu  written  applications 
fi-om  diflerent  persons.  To  each  of  these  Yahya  made  an  olqcction,  and  ended 
by  refusing  his  sanction  to  every  one  of  them,  on  which  al-FadI  gathered 
them  up,  saying:  “ Go  back  (to  those  who  sent  you!  appliaitions'  repelled  and 
rejected!”  He  tJien  turned  to  go  out  and  recited  the  following  lines: 

Fortune  may  yet  alter  her  present  course  and  produce  some  change;  Fortune  is  apt 
to  stumble  in  her  gait.  She  may  grant  certain  wishes,  procure  satisfaction  for  certain 
offences,  and  replace  this  state  of  things  by  another. 

Yahya,  overhearing  these  words,  immediately  recalled  him,  saying  : “ Come 
“ back,  Abd  ‘LAbhas ! I insist  u[ion  it;”  and  set  his  approval  to  all  the  memorials. 
It  was  very  .shortly  after  this,  that  the  fall  of  the  Barmckides"  was  brought  almut 
through  al-Fadl’s  means,  and  he  then  l>ecame  vizir  to  ar-RiSshid.  In  allusion  to 
this  event,  Abu  Nuwas  'vol.  I.  p.  .391  % or  Abu  Hazra  according  to  some,  recited 
the  following  lines  ; 

Fortune  slighted  the  merits  of  the  Barmekidvs  when  she  overthrew  their  powei  by  a 
fatal  stroke.  But  certainly  that  same  fortune  which  respected  not  the  deserts  of  Yahya 
will  have  no  regard  for  those  of  the  family  of  ar-Rabl. 

A discussion  having  arisen  one  day  in  the  presence  of  ar-Rashid  between  Jaafar 
Ihti  Yahva  and  al-FadI  Ibn  ar-Rabi,  the  former  called  his  adversary  a foundling, 
in  allusion  to  the  circumstance  that  no  one  know  who  ar-Rahi’s  father  was  fro/.  /. 
p.  523}.  Stung  with  the  insult,  al-Fadl  exclaimed  : “Bear  witness  to  that,  Com- 
“ mander  of  the  faithful!”  On  this  Jaafar  tttrned  to  ar-Rashid  and  said  ; 
“ Commander  of  the  faithful!  before  whom  docs  this  ignorant  man  cite  thee  to 
“ bear  witness?  thee,  who  art  tlie  judge  of  the  judges!” — .After  the  death  of  ar- 
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Rashid,  ahFadl  continued  to  act  as  >izir;  having  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  that 
prince,  he  procured  al-Amin’s  elevation  to  the  throne,  without  taking  the  least 
notice  of  al-Miimun,  who  was  then  in  Khorasan.  This  prince  immediatclv  re- 
solved on  dispatching  a l>ody  of  troops  to  intercept  him  on  his  return  from  Tiis, 
where  ar-Rashid  had  breathed  his  last,  hut  he  was  dissuaded  from  his  purpose  hy 
his  vizir  al  FadI  Ibn  Sahl  who  felt  apprehensive  of  the  consequences.  Al-Fadl 
Ihn  ar-Rahi  then  foresaw  the  danger  whidi  awaited  him  in  case  of  ahMamun’s 
aci'ession  to  the  khalifate,  and  he  therefore  persuaded  al-Amin  to  deprive  him  of 
;}7tl  his  rights  as  declared  successor  to  the  throne,  and  confer  them  on  his  own  son 
Musa  Ibn  al-Amin.  This  produced  a misunderstanding  between  the  two  brothers, 
and  at  length  al'M.imiin,  hy  the  advice  of  his  vizir  al-Fadl  Ihn  Sahl,  dispatched 
an  army  from  Khoras.in  under  the  command  of  Tahir  Ibn  al-Husain  (rol.  I. 
/).  6'<9)  (1).  Al-Amin  then  took  counsel  of  al-Fadl  Ibn  ar-Rabi,  and  sent  Ali  Ibn 
Isa  Ibn  Mahan  at  the  head  of  an  army  from  Baghdad  to  repel  the  invaders.  In 
the  l>attlc  which  ensue<l,  the  latter  general  lost  his  life.  This  occurred  A.H.  19't 
809-10}.  From  that  moment  the  affairs  of  al-Amin  fell  into  confusion  and  the 
power  of  al-Mamun  was  consolidated  ; as  for  al-Fadl  Ihn  ar-Rabi,  he  retired  to  a 
place  of  concealment  in  the  month  of  Rajab,  A.  II.  196  (March-April,  A.  D.  812;, 
on  |x?rceiving  that  all  his  plans  had  gone  to  ruin.  He  appeared  in  public,  some 
time  after,  when  Ibrahim  Ibn  al-Mahdi  (vol.  /.  p.  16)  usurped  the  the  khalifate 
at  Baghdad,  and  he  entered  into  his  service.  On  the  failure  of  Ibrahim’s  un- 
dertaking, ar-Rabi  concealed  himself  a second  time,  and  finally  obtaiiu’d  his 
l>ardnu  from  al-MamOn  through  the  intercession  of  Tahir  Ihn  al-Husain,  who 
conducted  him  into  the  presence  of  the  prince.  This  circumstance  is  sometimes 
■elated  in  a different  manner.  From  that  time  till  his  death  he  remained  unem- 
ployed, having  never,  as  far  as  I can  discover,  occupied  any  post  under  al-Ma- 
mun.  The  poet  Abu  Nuwas  wrote  al-Fadl  the  following  lines  to  console  him  on 
the  loss  of  ar-Rashid  and  congratulate  him  on  the  accession  of  al-iVmin  : 

O Abd  'I-Abb&sl  be  consoled  in  thy  sorrows  over  the  noblest  of  the  dead  by  the 
aspect  of  the  best  that  ever  was  or  will  be  among  the  living.  The  vicissitudes  of  time 
revolve  and  now  produce  evil,  now  good.  The  prince  who  lives  repays  for  (Iht  loii  of) 
him  who  is  dead  and  hidden  in  the  dust  of  the  grave ; thou  hast  not  auflered  by  the 
exchange,  neither  hath  the  dead  deceived  {Ihrr  hy  appointing  an  unicorlhy  larcfnor]. 

In  another  piece  of  verse  composed  in  praise  of  al-Amin,  Ahii  Nuwis  said  of  him  : 
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It  is  not  repugnant  to  God  that  [Ike  good  gvallliet  of]  all  mankind  should  b<>  unitoil  in 
a single  indisidual. 

(Speaking  of  the  vene*  given  before  Ihu  last,)  Al»u  Bakr  as-Suli  said  ; “ TIu- 
“ killib  Ahmad  11m  Ytlsuf  (vol.  /.  />.  271,  n.  (12)  ) took  the  idea  of  these  verses, 
“ and  haring  enlarged  upon  it,  he  addressed  his  piece  to  one  of  his  brethren 
“ whose  parrot  had  died,  and  who  had  a brother  of  a most  iintraelahle  leni|ier, 
“ railed  Abd  al-Hamid,  still  living.”  The  piece  is  as-follows  : 

Thou  snrriveat;  and  may  our  lives  be  the  ransom  of  thine!  May  God,  the  possessor 
of  all  grandeur,  grant  thee  consolation ! Great  was  the  stroke  which  fate  inflicted  on 
thee  when  it  killed  thy  parrot.  How  strange  that  death  should  come  unto  it  and  miss 
.\bd  al-HamId,  thy  brother.  Abd  al-HamId  was  a fitter  objoct  for  death  than  thy  par- 
rot. Every  sort  of  misfortune  has  come  over  os ; the  loss  of  the  one  and  the  presence 
of  the  other. 

In  the  life  of  Ihn  ar-  Riimi  (voL  II.  p.  300)  we  have  inserted  two  pieces  similar 
to  this,  and  addressed  to  the  vizir  Abu  ’l-Kasim  Ohaid  Allah  on  the  death  of  one 
of  his  sons  and  the  existence  of  the  other.  The  idea  is  Iwrrowed  from  the  verses 
just  given,  but  it  was  Abu  Nuwas  who  opened  the  way.  Succeeding  poeU  appro- 
priated the  thouglit  with  some  sliglit  difference  in  the  mode  of  its  expression. — 
AI-FadI  Ibn  ar-Rabi  died  in  the  month  of  Zu  'l-Kaada,  A.H.  208  (Mareh-April, 
A.  U.  824);  some  say  in  the  month  of  the  latter  Rahi.  It  was  on  him  that  Abu 
Nuwas  composed  his  poem,  rhyming  in  d,  whirh  contains  tlie  expression  : nnd 
good  irorkt  became  f for  him  a eiatom. 


(i)  When  Ibn  ar-RabI  advifed  al-Amln  to  deprive  al-Mimbn  of  his  right  to  the  ihrone  and  confer 

it  on  his  OKD  son  some  of  the  more  prudent  of  that  prince's  counsellors  endcaToured  to  dissuade  him 

from  so  dangnrous  a project;  bat  their  represcntationi  werrof  no  aTtil,  and  the  fatal  influence  of  al-PadI  prc> 
dominated.  Al-An!n  then  eaaayed  to  draw  aUMinidn  to  Baghdad,  so  that  be  might  secure  his  person,  but  the 
latter  anuld  not  let  himself  be  circumvented  in  this  manner,  and  sent  a letter  of  eicuse.  The  two  princes, 
then  entered  Into  a long  eorrespondence.  and  al-N4mfln  was  alim^t  induced  to  transfer  bis  rights  to  Mdsa. 
«h«n  his  Tixir  abPadl  Ibo  Sahl  had  a private  interview  with  him  and  enoooraged  him  to  resist,  assuring  him 
that,  by  adopting  resoloie  proceedings,  be  eoald  not  fail  to  obtain  possession  of  the  kbali&ie.  AI*Mlmdn 
followed  his  virir's  advice,  and  al-Fadl  Ibn  Sahl  began  to  gain  partiuns  to  the  raiue  of  bis  master  and  !<• 
itrengthen  the  frontier  garrisons.  The  war  broke  out  soon  after,  and  al-Amtn  fell  a victim  to  the  injudirtmi'v 
counsels  of  his  minister  al>Padl  Ibn  ar-Rabl.— 'Ad-/>Mo/  A/*fsMmfgo,  NS.  No.  Wfl,  fol.  900.) 
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AL-FADL  IBN  SAHI,. 

Abu  ’l-AI)l>as  al-FadI  Ibn  Sahl  a»-Sarakhsi  was  the  brother  of  al-Hasan  llm 
Sabi,  him  whose  life  has  been  given  (vol.  1.  p.  408).  • He  made  his  profession  ol' 
<577  Islamisni  (1;  to  al-Mamun  in  the  year  190  (A.  D.  805-6);  but  some  say  that  i(  • 
was  his  father  Sahl  who  made  the  profession,  and  tliat  it  was  al-.Mahdi  who  lo- 
eeived  it.  Al-Fadl  Ibn  Sahl  served  Al-Mamun  as  vizir  and  domineered  over  him 
to  such  a degree  that  he  once  outbid  him  for  a female  slave  whom  he  wanted  to 
purchase.  When  Jaafar  the  Barraekide  resolved  on  placing  al-FadI  in  the  ser- 
vice of  al-Mamun,  A'ahya  (Jaafar  i father)  spoke  of  him  so  favourably  in  the  pre- 
sence of  ar-Rashid,  that  the  latlei  ordered  him  to  be  brought  in.  On  ap|>ear- 
iiig  Itcfore  the  khalif,  al-Fadl  was  so  completely  overcome  with  confusion  that 
he  could  not  utter  a word.  Ar-Rashid  then  turned  towards  Yahya  with  the 
lcM>k  of  one  who  blamed  his  choice,  but  Fadl  {remrered  hitmelf  and)  said: 

“ Commander  of  the  faithful!  it  is  an  excellent  proof  of  a servant’s  merit  that 
“ his  heart  is  seized  with  respect  in  the  presence  of  his  master.”  “ To  this 
ar-Rashid  replied:  “ If  you  kept  silent  that  you  might  frame  Uiis  answer,  I 
“ must  say  that  you  have  succeeded  well;  but  if  it  came  to  you  extempoi'c, 

“ it  is  still  better  and  better.”  To  every  succeeding  question  which  the  khalif 
addressed  him,  he  replied  in  a manner  suited  to  justify  the  character  given  of 
him  by  Yahya.  Al-Fadl  was  highly  accomplished,  and  he  received  tlie  sur- 
name of  Z&  'r-Ridtatain  (the  holder  of  the  ttco  commamh)  Itecause  he  exercised  the 
authority  of  the  viziratc,  and  that  of  the  sword  (os  rommandtr  in  chief  of  the 
army).  (Like  his  master  al-.tfdmiln)  he  acknowledged  the  rights  of  the  fa- 
mily of  Ali  (2).  In  astrology  he  displayed  the  greatest  skill,  and  most  of  his  piv- 
dictions  received  their  accomplishment.  Abd  'l-Husain  .Ali  as-Salami  relates, 
in  his  History  of  Uie  governors  of  Kliorasan,  that,  when  al-Mamun  resolved  on 
sending  Tahir  Ibn  al-Husain  (vol.  1.  p.  649)  against  his  brother  Muhammad  al- 
Amin,  al-F'adl  Ibn  Sabi  examined  the  horoscope  of  this  general,  and  finding  the 
indicator  in  tlie  middle  of  the  sky  and  that  it  was  zii  'yaminain  )(3),  he  told  al- 
Mdniiin  that  Tahir  would  conquer  al-Amin  provided  he  were  surnamed  Zu  'I- 
Yaminain.  Al-Mamiln  then  conceived  a high  admiration  for  al-Fadl’s  talent, 
and  gave  this  surname  to  Tahir;  he  liecame  also  an  assiduous  student  in  the 
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science  of  the  stai-s.  The  same  writer  says  : “ One  of  al-FadI  Ibn  Sahl's 
“ astrological  jiredictions  wherein  he  perfectly  succeeded  was  the  following  : 

“ when  Tahir  Ihn  al-Husain  was  nominated  to  march  forth  against  al-Amin, 

“ al'FadI  designated  a fortunate  liour  for  his  depaiturc  and,  at  that  moment, 

“ he  knotted  his  standard  (4  and  placed  it  in  his  hand,  saying  : ‘ I here  knot  for 
“ ‘ thee  a standani  which  shall  not  l>e  untied  for  six  and  fifty  years.’  Mow, 

“ fiom  the  time  of  Tahir  Ibn  al-Husain’s  going  forth  against  Ali  Ibn  Isa,  al- 
“ .Amin's  general,  till  that  of  Muhammad  Ihn  Tahir  Ibn  Alxl  Allah  Ibn  Tahir 
“ Ibn  al-Husain’s  capture  at  Maisapur  by  Yakub  Ibn  al-I-aitli  as-Saflar,  preciselv 
six  and  fifty  years  intervened.”  Ibn  Al-Lailh  took  Muhammad  prisoner  on 
Sunday,  the  ‘2nd  of  Shawwal,  A.  H.  259  (August,  A.  D.  873). — Another 
instance  of  his  successful  predictions  was  that  concerning  himself : when  al- 
.Mamiin  obliged  al-Fadl’s  mother  to  deliver  up  all  the  properly  which  he  had 
left  on  his  decease,  she  brought  to  him  a eoffer,  locked  and  scaled.  On  opening 
it  he  found  a little  box,  closed  also  with  a seal,  and  within  it  a pa|>er  folded 
up,  and  containing  a piece  of  silk  bearing  the  following  inscription  in  his  own 
handwriting  : “ In  the  name  of  God,  the  Merciful,  the  Clement!  This  is  the 
“ fate  which  al-FadI  Ibn  Sahl  has  predicted  for  himself : he  will  live  forty-eight 
“ vears,  and  be  killed  lietween  water  and  fire.”  He  lived  precisely  to  this  age, 
and  was  murdered  in  his  bath  at  Sarakhs,  by  Ghalib,  the  maternal  uncle  of  al- 
Mamun.  Manv  other  instances  are  given  of  his  suciressfiil  predictions. — It  is 
lelatcd  that  he  one  day  said  to  Thumama  Ibn  al-Ashras  (5):  “ I know  not  what 
“ to  do ; 1 am  overwhelmed  by  the  numlier  of  [lersons  who  apply  to  me  for  fa- 
“ vours.” — “ Quit  thy  seal,”  said  Thumama,  “ and  it  shall  l>e  my  business  to 
“ prevent  a single  one  of  them  from  meeting  thee.”  Al-FadI  acknowledged 
the  counsel  to  be  good,  and  from  that  period  Thumama  remained  charged 
with  all  Ills  personal  affairs. — During  bis  lesidencc  in  Khorasan,  al-FadI  had 
a fit  of  sickness  which  brought  him  to  the  brink  of  death  ; on  his  recovery,  he 
held  an  audience,  in  which  numerous  congratulations,  all  drawn  up  with  great 
elegance,  were  addressed  to  him.  When  the  speakers  had  finished,  he  turned 
to  them  and  said  : " Sickness  has  advantages  which  no  reasonable  man  can 
“ deny:  it  expiates  sins;  it  prepares  for  us  the  reward  due  to  patient  suffering  ; 

“ it  rouses  us  from  supineness;  it  makes  us  grateful  for  the  benefit  of  health; 

“it  calls  us  to  repentance,  and  it  incites  us  to  charity.” — His  prai.ses  wereS78 
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celcbraied  liv  some  of  the  most  eminent  pt)ets  of  the  age;  thus  lltraliini  llin 
al-Abbas  as-Suli  (eol.  /.  p.  22)  said  of  him  ; 


There  is  no  hand  like  that  of  al-KadI  Ibn  Sahl.  Its  gifts  are  vealth,  and  its  stroke  is 
death.  Its  palm  is  formed  for  liberality,  and  its  back  to  receive  grateful  kisses, 


It  was  from  tliis  that  Ibn  ar-Rumi  took  the  idea  of  the  following  passage;  it 
belongs  to  one  of  his  |XK»ms  in  whieh  he  addirsscs  the  vizir  al-Kasini  Ibn  Olniid 
Allah  Ibn  Wabb  : 

I am  placed  between  poverty  and  the  necessity  of  maintaining  a respectable  appear- 
ance ; in  this  position  the  worthiest  of  men  would  die  of  inanition.  Stretch  then  forth 
to  me  that  hand  of  which  the  palm  is  accustomed  to  bestow,  and  the  bark  to  be  kissed 

It  was  of  al-FadI  that  Abu  Muhammad  .\IhI  Allah  Ibn  Mnlianunad  {’some  sav 
Ibn  Aivub)  at-Taimi  (5  said  : 


Rest  assured  that  the  noblest  in  every  city,  great  though  they  be,  arc  all  al-Fadfs 
inferiors.  When  it  pleases  him,  you  may  see  the  greatest  of  mankind  humbled  before 
him,  and  he  humbleth  himself  only  before  God.  The  more  God  esalls  him,  the  more 
he  is  humble  and  the  more  each  man  of  rank  is  humble  befrire  him. 


Muslim  Ibn  al-VValid  al-,\nsari,  surnanied  Sari  al-Ghaw,ini  (ml.  I.  p.  2,'>  , said 
of  him  in  one  of  his  katula'n : 


Vou  established  one  khalifate  and  overthrew  another;  great  was  that  which  you  esta- 
blished and  that  which  you  overthrew. 

•\I-Jihshiari  (vol.  II.  p.  137  ix-lates  that  al-KadI  Ibn  Said  baving  been  plungi'd 
into  the  deepest  aflliction  by  the  loss  of  a son  called  al-.\bhas,  Ibrahim  Ibn 
Musa  Ibn  ,1,'iafar  al-.\lawi  (O'  went  in  to  bint  and  recited  this  verse  : 

Better  for  thee  than  the  possession  of  al-.kbbUs  is  that  indemnity  for  his  loss  which 
tiod  reserves  thee;  and  a better  company  than  thine  for  al-AbbAs  is  that  oftiiHl. 

AI-FadI  acknowledged  tlie  truth  of  his  words  and  made  him  a present ; from 
that  lime,  he  felt  consoled, — AbMamtin  at  length  found  the  inlliienee  which  al- 
Fadl  Itad  acquired  so  onerous  to  himself,  that  he  suixinied  his  maternal  uncle 
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Oli.ilil>  ns-Saii(li  ihe  black  H)  to  miirder  him.  Al-Fadl  was  at  Sarakhs  and  in  his 
l>alh,  when  Ghalih  entered  suddenly  with  some  others  and  slew  him  : this  oc- 
curred on  Thursday,  the  2nd  of  Shaahan,  A.  H.  202  (Fehruary.  A.  D.  818;; 
some  say,  A.  H.  203.  He  was  then  aged  forty-eight  years;  some  say,  forty-one 
years  and  five  months.  .•\t-Tabari  states,  in  his  History,  that  al-FadI  died  at  the 
age  of  sixty;  others  again  sav  that  he  was  murdered  on  Friday,  the  2nd  of  Shaa- 
lian,  A.  H.  202.  This  last  date  I consider  to  he  the  true  one.  Elegies  were 
composed  on  his  death  by  Muslim  Ihn  al-Walid,  Dihil  (rol.  /.p.  507),  and  Ihra- 
hiin  Ihn  al-Ahlias  rol.  I.  p.  22). — His  father  Sahl  died  also  in  the  year  202, 
soon  after  the  assassination  of  his  son.  His  mother,  who  was  also  the  mother 
of  his  brother  al-Hasan  vol.  /.  p.  'tOS  , lived  to  witness  the  marriage  of  Bilr.vii 
rol.  I.  p.  2f>8)  with  al-Mamun.  On  the  death  of  al-FadI,  this  prince  went  to 
cimsole  his  mother  and  said  : “ Grieve  not  for  him,  neither  l>e  afflicted  at  his 
“ loss;  for  God  has  given  thee  a son  in  me  to  replace  him;  so  you  need  not 
“ conceal  from  me  the  sentiments  which  you  used  to  confide  to  him.”  On 
(his  she  wept  and  answered  : “O  Commander  of  the  faithful!  why  should  I not 
“grieve  for  a son  who  gained  me  another  such  as  you?” — Sarakhti  means 
belonging  to  Sarakht,  a city  in  Khorasan. 


{1  Ibn  al-AihIr  mv»,  in  hit  Kdmit,  jrear  100.  that  aUFadI  Ibn  Sahl  wan  originally  a AfajrOai,  or  firo* 
worshipper. 

(S;  **  ll  «a>  he,*'  says  Ibn  al-Alhlr.  **  who  adsUed  al-Mimhn  to  desiproate  Ali  Ibn  Mh»a  ar»Rida  an  mic> 
••  fMwir  to  Ihe  khalifaie.*' 

{3]  Zd  'yamlfioin  aigoilin  doubly  fortunotf,  and  ambidexter 

(4i  Sm  voI.  ii.  page  141,  note  |3). 

>8)  .\bd  .Maan  Thumima  Ibn  al'A»bra».  a niember  of  ibe  tribe  of  Nuroair  and  a native  of  Baara,  wai  aiir> 
(laitii'd  al-M4jin  (fAe  fiherftne;  for  hi*  disorderly  life.  The  khalifs  ar>Raahid  and  aUMIfndn  admitted  him  into 
^hdr  society,  and  many  amusing  anecdotes  are  told  of  him.  One  evening  after  aunsel,  be  went  out  in  a state 
of  inebriation,  and  seeing  al-M4mAn  riding  towards  him,  be  took  the  other  side  of  the  street;  but  tbe  kbalif 
remarked  him  and  rode  up.  upon  wbkh  the  following  dialogue  ensued:  "Is  it  you,  ThumAma?” — **Yes.*' 
" .Are  you  drunk V*— “ No.*’— "Do  you  know  n»cT” — "Yes." — "Who  am  It'*— "1  don't  know."  This 
answer  threw  ahManidn  into  such  a fit  of  laughter,  that  he  nearly  fell  off  hU  horse.  Thumkma  died  A.  H. 
213  (A.  D.  828-9)  •on>.Vufdm  az-Zdk&a).  He  professed  tbe  MotaxUite  doctrines,  but  held  some  others  pecu- 
liar to  himself,  and  of  which  as-SbahrasUni  gives  an  account:  see  Dr  Cureton's  SAaAresIdiM,  Arabic  leti. 
page  49. 

• 5)  At~Taimi  is  the  (rue  reading.  The  £'Aa((b  says,  in  his  History  of  Baghdad  (MS. of  the  Sib. 

du  Hoi.  ancien  fonds.  No  634,  fol  119,  and  fonds  Asselio,  MS  No.  641.  fol.  23  versol,  that  Abb  Muhammad 
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Abd  AlUb  Ibo  XiyUh  al-Ttimi,  • member  of  the  tribe  of  Taim  Allah  Ibn  Tbaalaba.  «ai  one  of  the  eminent 
poeu  of  the  Abbatide  djna^ty,  and  celebrated  the  praiaetof  al-Amln  and  al-SUmCtn. 

(6)  ThU  U the  aaroe  Alide  «ho  revolted  in  Yemen.  A. 11.  200.— See  Abft  ’l-Fedi’a  Anno/r. 

|7)  Al-MAroOn'a  complexion  wax  dark  or  tav»ny;  what  U here  aaid  by  Ibn  Khallikin  accouiiU  for  that 
peculiarity. 


AL-FADL  IBN  MARWAN. 

I>79  Abii  '1-Abbas  al-FadI  Ibn  Marwan  Ibn  Masarkhas  was  viair  to  al-Motasim. 
That  prince  having  accompanied  his  brother  al-Mamun  to  Asia  Minor  and  being 
witli  him  when  he  died  there,  it  was  al-FadI  Ibn  Marwan  who  adminisleml 
the  oath  of  fealty  to  the  people.  Al-Motasim,  having  thus  succeeded  to  his 
bmther,  hastened  to  icstify  his  satisfaction  to  al-FadI  for  his  conduct,  and, 
having  made  his  entry  into  Baglidad  on  Saturday,  tlie  1st  of  Ramadan,  .A.  II. 
'218  (Septemiter,  A.D.  883),  he  invested  him  with  the  dignity  of  vizir,  (‘onliding 
to  him  at  the  same  time  the  administration  of  all  his  alTairs.  .VI-FadI  had 
tlirected  his  education,  and,  by  the  length  of  time  thus  |>as.sed  in  his  service, 
he  acquired  the  highest  inllucnce  over  him,  even  Iteforc  the  e.\piration  of  al- 
Mamun’s  reign.  He  was  originally  a Christian,  and  possessed  but  a slight 
knowledge  of  'Monliin)  science ; he  displayed,  however,  a full  acipiaintatice  with 
the  duties  of  his  office.  \ collection  has  lieen  made  of  the  epistles  composeil  hv 
him,  and  he  left  a work  entitled  nl-Mmhdhiil^l  Ira  'l-Akhhitr  (obserrations  amt 
narrations),  containing  an  aiTounI  of  the  events  which  had  passed  under  his 
own  observation.  One  of  his  sayings  was  : “ A kAlih  is  like  a wheel  for  raising 
“ water;  he  gels  out  of  order  if  not  kept  at  work.”  At  an  audience  which  he 
held  one  day  for  the  dispatch  of  public  business,  he  noticed,  among  the  memo- 
rials pre.senled  to  him,  a |ia|>er  on  which  were  inscribed  these  lines  : 

Thou  aclest  like  Pharaoh,  O FadI  Ibn  Marwin  I but  lake  warning.  Thy  iireileies- 
sors  were  al-FadI,  and  al-FadI,  and  al-FadI ; three  princes  now  gone  their  ways  ; whom 
fetters,  prison,  and  violence  deprived  oflife.  Thou  hast  become  a tyrant  aniun|;  men, 
and  thou  shall  perish  as  those  three  before  thee  have  perished. 
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The  Fadls  here  meani  were  those  whose  lives  have  heeii  just  given;  namely  al- 
Fadl  Ibn  Yahya  al-Barmaki,  al-FadI  Ibn  ar-Rabi  and  al-FadI  Ibn  Said.  These 
verses  are  attributed  by  al-Marzul>aiii  (I),  in  his  Mojam  m~Sbuard,  to  al-llai- 
iham  Ihii  Firas  as-Santi,  a deseendant  of  Santa  Ihn  Liiwai,  and  az-Zamakhshari 
makes  a similar  statement  in  his  Rahi  al-AbrtIr.  An  anecdote  of  a similar  kind 
is  told  of  Asad  Ibn  Razin  the  kdllli  : when  Abh  Ahd  Allah  al-Kufi  was  appointeil 
to  rejilace  Abu  Jaafar  Ihn  Shirzad  (2)  and  had  occupied  the  residence  and  filled 
the  scat  of  his  predecessor,  Asad  wished  to  go  into  his  presence,  but  the  usher 
refusetl  him  admittance.  On  this  he  iviurnerl  home  and  wrote  al-Kufl  these  lines: 

We  have  seen  the  curtain  of  thy  door  drawn  against  us,  but  this  humiliation  was  not 
effected  by  thy  will.  Hear  my  words,  and  be  not  angry  with  me;  I seek  neither  money 
nor  honours : Gratitude  survives  when  all  else  perisheth ; how  many  attained,  like  thee, 
a princely  station,  yet  their  power  ended  and  they  themselves  departed.  In  that  pa- 
lace— in  that  hall— on  that  very  throne — I saw  the  power  high  exalted  which  is  now 
overthrown. 

When  Ahii  Alxl  Allah  read  these  verses,  he  sent  for  the  author  and  after  ntaiiy 
apologies,  he  granted  the  request  which  he  had  intended  to  make.  Something 
similar  to  this  will  be  found  in  the  life  of  Alxl  al-Malik  Ihn  Omair,  where  we 
mention  the  observation  made  hy  him  to  Ahd  al-Malik  Ihn  Marwan,  when  the 
head  of  Musab  Ibn  az-Zubair  was  presented  to  him  see  p.  1 17  of  ihit  columi'  . 

— The  feelings  of  al-Motasim  for  al-Ftidl  Ibn  Marw.vn  underwent  at  length  a total 
change,  and  he  caused  him  to  lie  arix-sted  in  the  month  of  Rajah,  A. II.  221  .lune- 
■luly,  A.  I).  S.'IG);  he  said  at  the  same  time  : “ He  was  disobedient  toGivd  whilst 
“ serving  me,  so  God  hath  given  me  power  over  him."  .M-FadI  was  afterwards 
employed  hy  other  khalifs,  and  he  died  in  the  month  of  the  latter  Rahi,  .A.  H. 

250  May-.Inne,  A.  D.  864);  aged  eighty  years.  It  is  slated,  however,  in  the 
Fihri$l  (3)  that  he  lived  to  the  age  of  ninety-three  : God  only  knows  the  truth! 
.\t-Tabari  places  his  fall  in  the  month  of  Safar  of  the  year  before  mentioned.  ,As- 
Snli  mil.  /.  p.  22)  says:  “When  al-Motasim  disgraced  him,  he  seized  in  his 
“ house  one  million  of  dinars  (4)  and  took  away,  licsides,  furniture  and  vases  to 
“ the  value  of  another  million.  He  detained  him  in  prison  five  months,  and 
“ having  then  ordered  him  to  remain  a prisoner  in  his  house,  he  chose  for  vizir 
“Ahmad  Ihn  Ammar(5).” — A favorite  saying  of  al-FadI  Ihn  Marwan  was  : ittiii 
“ Attack  not  thy  enemy  when  he  is  advancing,  for  he  has  thus  an  ailvantage 
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“ over  thee;  rieillier  aiuck  him  in  his  retreal,  ("or  itimi  hast  already  (;ol  rid  of 
“ liim.” 


(I)  rhi‘  lifr  of  Abd  Ab<l  Allah  Mubaromad  al-Manublni  U given  by  our  aulbor. 

I am  inclined  to  think  that  ibU  Abd  Jaafar  Ibn  Shlnid  wa»  the  Mine  person  whom  the  author  of  the 
att-Dual  al*/«Miniyu  calls  Ahmad  Ibn  SAlib  Ibn  Shlnid  al-Katrubulli.  According  to  (his  viriter.  he  posseskcd 
great  abililies  and  became  vixtr  to  al-MoUiniid.  but  be  held  his  posi  for  about  a month  only,  and  died  A.  il. 
3ftA  <;A.  1>.  8T0^1.~{MS.  No.  895  M.  235.1 
(31  See  voL  I.  page  630.  note  (3). 

(li  About  five  hundred  thousand  pounds  sterling. 

(5>  See  (be  life  of  Mubaminad  Ibn  ar*Zaivil. 


AL-H  DAIL  IBN  lYAD  AT-TAI.AKAM. 

Ahi'i  Ali  al-Fiidail  llm  lyad  Ihn  Masud  Ihn  Bishr  at-T41akani  al-Fuiidiiii,a  oele- 
hraied  aicclio  and  one  of  the  .Wen  of  the  Path  (1),  drew  Ids  orif];in  from  a family  ol' 
(lie  tril)e  of  Tamim  which  had  settled  at  Talakan.  He  commenced  his  life  a.s  a 
highway  ndthcr  and  intercepted  traveller.s  on  the  road  from  Abiward  to  Sarakhs, 
hilt  his  conversion  was  ojieraled  by  the  following  eircumstance  : As  he  was 
climbing  over  a wall  to  sec  a girl  whom  he  loved,  he  heard  a voice  pronounce 
this  verse  of  the  Koran  : It  iwl  the  lime  yet  come  unto  Ihotr  icho  beliece.  that  their 
hrarh  shniiM  humbly  tubmil  to  the  admonition  of&id  (2j  ! On  this,  he  exclaimed  : 
“ (I  bo  1x1 ! that  lime  is  (xiine.”  He  then  went  away  from  the  place,  and  the 
approach  of  night  indncxxl  him  to  rejiair  for  shelter  to  a ruined  edifice.  He 
ihcix-  found  a Ixand  of  travellers,  one  of  whom  said  to  the  others  : “ Let  us  set 
“ out hut  another  answeix-d  : “ Let  us  rather  wait  till  daylight,  for  al-Fudail  is 
“ on  the  road  and  will  stop  us.”  Al-Fudail  then  turned  his  heart  to  God,  and 
assiiixd  them  that  they  had  nothing  to  fear.  He  ranked  amongst  the  greatest 
of  the  Saiyidt  or  tninit).  SofyAii  Ibn  Oyaiua  'rol.  I.  p.  578)  relaus  the  fol- 
lowing anecdote  coneerning  him ; “ Hardii  ar-Rasbid  called  for  ns,  and  when 
“ we  entered  into  his  presence,  al-Fudail  followed,  witli  his  eloak  drawn  over 
“ his  face,  and  said  to  me:  ‘Tell  me,  Sofyan!  which  of  these  is  the  Coni- 
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“ ‘ iiiandcr  of  the  faithful?' — ‘There  he  is;’  said  I,  pointing  out  ar-Kashid. 
“ He  then  addressed  (the  khatif)  in  these  terms  ; ‘ 0 thou  with  the  handsome 
“ ‘ fare!  art  thou  the  man  whose  hand  govemeth  this  jH'ople  and  who  hast  taken 
“ ‘ that  duty  on  thy  shoulders?  verily,  thou  hast  taken  on  thyself  a heavy  hurden 
“ .Ar-Rashid  wept  on  hearing  these  words,  and  oixlcred  to  each  of  us  a purse  of 
“ money.  We  all  received  the  gift,  except  al-Fudail ; and  ar-Rashid  said  to  him  : 
“ ‘ O Ahii  Ali ! if  thou  dost  not  think  it  lawful  to  accept  it,  give  it  to  some  jmioi- 
“ ‘ debtor,  or  else  feed  therewith  the  hungry,  or  clothe  the  naked.'  He  requested, 
“ however,  the  permission  to  refuse  it;  and,  when  we  went  out,  1 said  to  him  : 
“ ‘ Thoti  hast  done  wrong,  0 Ahu  Ali ! why  didst  thou  not  lake  it  and  spend  it 
“ ‘ in  works  of  charity  ?’  On  this  he  seized  me  hy  tlie  heard,  and  exclaimed  : ‘ O 
“ ‘ Abu  .Muhammad!  how  eanst  thou,  who  art  tlie  chief  jurisconsult  of  this  eitv 
“ ‘ and  a man  whom  all  look  up  to,  how  eanst  thou  make  such  a blunder?  had 
“ ‘ the  money  been  lawfully  acquired  by  those  people  (the  khalif  and  hix  offeerx 
“ ‘ it  had  Itetm  lawful  for  me  to  accept  it.”’ — It  is  relatetl  that  ar-Rashid  once 
said  to  him  ; “ How  great  is  thy  self-abnegation!”  to  which  he  made  answer  : 
“ Thine  is  greater.” — “ How  so?”  said  the  khalif. — “ Because  I make  ahnega- 
“ tion  of  this  world,  and  thou  makest  abnegation  of  the  next;  now,  this  world 
“ is  transitory  and  the  next  will  endure  for  ever.” — The  following  anecdote  is 
related  by  az-Zamakhsliari  in  his  Uabt  al-Ahrilr,  Chapter  on  Footl  ; “ Al-Fudail 
“ said  one  day  to  his  companions  : * What  say  you  of  a man  who,  having  some 
“ ‘ dates  in  his  sleeve,  sits  down  in  the  privy  and  throws  them  into  it  one  after 
“ ‘ the  other?’  They  answered  that  lie  must  lie  mad.  ‘ Then,’  said  he,  ‘whoso- 
“ ‘ ever  throws  them  into  his  belly  till  he  fills  it  is  yet  more  insane ; for  that  privv 
“ ‘ is  lilled  from  this  one.’  ” It  was  a saying  of  his  that,  when  G<m1  loves  a man, 
he  increases  his  alBictions,  and  when  he  hates  a man,  he  increases  his  worldly 
prosperity.  He  said  another  time  : “ If  the  world  with  all  it  contains  were 
“ offered  to  me  even  on  the  condition  of  mv  not  being  taken  to  an  account  for 
“ it,  I .should  shun  it  as  you  would  shun  a carrion,  lest  it  should  defile  your 
“ clothes.” — “ The  display  (3)  of  devotional  works,”  said  he  again,  “ to  please 
“ men  is  hypwrisy,  and  acts  of  devotion  done  to  please  men  are  acts  of  polv- 
“ theism.”  Other  sayings  of  his  were  : “ I am  certainly  disobedient  to  God, 
“ and  I jierceive  it  in  considering  the  tempers  of  my  ass  and  of  my  slave  , for  Iheij 
“ do  mil  nUeayt  art  to  pleaur  me).” — “ If  I had  the  power  of  olTering  up  a praver 
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which  should  he  cciiainly  riiinilcd,  I should  ask  fur  nothing  else  than  a pru|>er' 
“ imihn  (or  hend  of  the  Moslim  rommuiiity) ; for  with  a g(M>d  tmdw,  the  people 
“ would  enjoy  peace.”—  “ For  a man  to  U?  polite  to  his  com|>any  and  make 
“ himself  agreeable  to  them,  is  hetter  than  to  pass  nights  in  prayer  and  davs  in 
“ fasting.” — Ahil  Ali  ar-Razi  (4)  said  : “ I kept  company  with  al-Fudail  during 
“ thirty  years,  and  I never  saw  him  laugh  nr  smile  hut  on  one  ocrasion,  and  that 
“ was  the  death  of  his  son.  On  niy  asking  him  the  reason,  he  replied  ; *>Vhal- 
“ ‘ ever  is  pleasing  to  God,  is  pleasing  to  me.’  ” His  son  was  a gcnerous>minded 
youth,  and  ranks  among  the  greatest  of  the  holy  men;  he  was  one  of  those  who 
died  through  love  for  the  Cieator.  They  are  all  mentioned  in  a l>ook  which  I 
heard  read  a long  lime  ago,  but  1 cannot  now  recollect  the  name  of  the  author. 
It  was  said  by  Ahd  Allah  Ihn  al-Mubarak  (t'ol.  II.  p.  12  that,  when  al-Fudail 
8BI  died,  sadness  (in person)  was  removed  from  the  world.  He  was  born  at  Abiward — 
some  say  at  Samarkand — he  passed  his  youth  at  Ahiward  and  then  went  to  Kiifa, 
where  he  heard  Traditions;  from  thence  he  removed  to  Mekka  and  continued  to 
reside  there  till  his  death,  which  (wcurred  in  the  month  of  Miiharram,  A.H.  187 
(January,  A.  D.  803) — Tdlakdni  means  belongiixj  to  Tdiakdn  in  Khorasan  (vol.  1. 
p.  216). — Fundini  means  native  of  Fumlin,  a village  in  the  dependencies  of  Marw. 
— AMicard  is  a small  town  in  Khorasan. — Samarkaml  is  the  greatest  city  of 
Tiansoxiana : Ihn  Kutaiba  says  in  his  Kitdb  al-Madrif,  under  the  head  of  Shamir 
Ihn  Ifrikis,  king  of  Yemen  : “ This  prince  went  forth  with  a vast  army,  and  en- 
“ tered  Ir:\k,  whence  he  set  out  for  China;  he  directed  his  course  through  Fars, 
“ Sijistan  and  Khorasan,  taking  cities  and  castles,  slaying  and  making  captives. 
“ He  entered  the  city  of  as-Soghd  and  destroyed  it,  for  which  reason  it  was  called 
“ Shamirkeiul  which  means.  Shamir  destroyed  it;  ketid,  in  I’ersian, 

" signifying  to  destroy.  This  name  was  then  altered,  to  suit  the  genius  of  the 
“ Arabic  idiom  and  it  Itecame  Samarkand  This  city  was  afterwards 

“ rebuilt  and  it  still  retains  the  name.” 

(1)  .S«  lol.  I.  p«ge  159. 

[t  Koran,  aural  57,  Tcrt«  15. 

(3)  In  place  of  in  (hf  l«it  and  the  NSS..  I am  ermfideot  must  read 

(4)  According  to  the  author  of  the  Tabak4t  ai-Banafiya  (MS.  fond*  St-frermain.  .No.  132.  fol.  102  |,  .ibd 
Ali  ar*Rlfi  wai  an  imAm  (o/’rAa  /nw)  and  had  been  taught  jurisprudence  br  the  celebrated  Abb  Yflsuf. 
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ADLl)  AD-DAWLAT  IBN  BLAVAIII. 

Ahu  Shiijaa  Fannakliosni,  siirnaiiit'd  Adiiil  ad-I)awla(  the  arm  of  thr  rmpirr  , 
was  the  son  of  Riikn  ad-Dawlat  AhA  Ali  al-Hasan  Ibn  Buwaih  ad-Dailand.  The 
remainder  of  the  genealogA'  has  Iteen  already  given  in  the  life  of  his  uncle  Moi/.?, 
ad-Dawlat  Ahmad  frol.  I.  p.  155).  When  his  uncle  Imad  ad-Dawlat  was  on  his 
death-l)cd  in  Fars,  he  rcteived  the  visit  of  his  brother  Rukn  ad-Dawlat,  and  they 
agreed  that  Ahu  Shujaa  Fannakhosrii  should  l>e  put  in  |>osscssion  of  that  prn- 
viiK'e;  it  was  at  this  period  that  he  received  tlie  title  of  Adud  ad-Dawlat.  We 
have  already  spoken  of  his  father  ; eo/.  I.  p.  407),  of  his  eldest  uncle,  Imad  ad- 
Dawlat  vol.  //.  p.  3.32;,  and  of  his  eousin  Bakhtyir  (rol.  /.  p.  250);  hut  none  of 
them,  notwithstanding  their  great  power  and  authority,  possessed  so  extensive 
an  empire  and  held  sway  over  so  many  kings  and  kingdoms  as  Adud  ad-Dawlat. 

In  fact,  he  not  only  united  his  relations’  states  to  his, (and  we  have  ahvady  men- 
tioned, in  the  lives  of  each,  what  these  states  were,)  but  he  joined  thereto  Mosul, 
Meso|)otamia,  and  other  provinces;  having  brought  countries  and  nations  into  suh- 
jection,  and  reduced  the  most  refractory  to  oltedience.  He  was  the  first  monarch 
after  the  promulgation  of  Islamism  who  was  addressed  by  the  title  of  Malik  (kiivj  :, 
and  the  first  also  for  whom  prayers  were  offered  up  from  the  pulpits  of  Baghdad 
after  those  olTered  for  the  pros|)crity  of  the  khalif.  Another  of  his  titles  was  Tdj 
nl-Millnt  (crmcn  of  the  faith),  and  this  led  Abii  Ishak  as-Sabi  to  give  the  title  of  al- 
Tdji  the  imperial,  or  coronarius)  to  the  history  of  the  Buwaih  family  which  he 
compf)Sed  by  this  prince’s  orders.  Of  lliis  circumstance  we  have  aheady  spoken 
[vol.  I.  p.  31).  Adud  ad-Dawlat  possessed  a considerable  degrte  of  information 
in  various  sciences,  and,  Iceing  a man  of  talent,  he  loved  the  society  of  the  learnc.d. 

It  w,as  fur  him  that  the  thaikh  Ahil  Ali  ’l-Farisi  composed  his  grammatical  tie.a- 
tises,  the  lildh  and  the  Takmila  (vol.  I.  p.  .380:.  The  greatest  jxtets  of  the  day- 
visited  his  court  and  celebrated  his  praises  in  magnificent  kanUlan;  one  of  them 
was  al-Miitanahhi  (rol.  I.  p.  I02  y who  arrived  at  Shiraz  in  the  month  of  the 
first  Jumada,  A.  H.  .354  (May,  A.  D.  065;,  and  recited  his  celebrated  kntlila 
rhyming  in  h,  wherein  he  itestows  on  the  prince  the  following  eiilogium  : 

Haring  swn  all  other  kings,  i journeyed  on  till  I saw  their  master — him  whose  ,,83 
hand  controls  their  fate,  and  who  orders  it  to  strike  or  to  spare  them — Abd  t^hiiJAa  of 
VOL.  It  61 
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Persia,  Adiid  ad-Dawlal  FannAkhiisrA  ShahanahAh  {king  of  ki»gi],  Surh  arc  his  names; 
(hey  canno(  make  him  heller  knuwn,  but  it  gives  us  pleasure  (o  pronounce  (hem. 

This  was  the  lii'st  kmiila  he  recited  in  his  preseiice;  and  a iiiuiuh  liad  iiol 
elapsed  when  lie  [imnounced  another,  rhyminj;  in  n.  and  eonlainini'  the  lollowin); 
passafje,  in  which  he  mentions  the-  \ alley  of  Kawwan  Sliih  Rawiriiit)  : 


My  steed  said  (to  inel  in  the  Valley  of  BawwAii : “ Must  we  then  quit  this  Jttigklful 
“ tpol]  for  the  battle-field  1 Adam,  thy  forefather,  has  given  thee  the  example  of  di»- 
**  obedience  and  taught  thee  how  to  abandon  Paradise,"  I repliml:  *‘AVhen  thou  sees! 
" AbA  ShujAa,  thou  wilt  forget  the  rest  of  men  and  think  of  this  spot  no  more;  for 
" mankind  and  the  world  itself  are  but  a road  whereby  In  reach  him  who  has  no  eipial 
amongst  men.” 

He  afterwards  praisi'd  him  in  a numherof  other  |Mu‘m.s,  and  the  same  year,  in 
the  beiji lining  of  Shaahan,  he  recited  to  him  the  hitida  rhvmiug  in  k,  in  whieh 
he  offers  his  adieu  to  the  prince  and  promises  to  revisit  his  court.  This  was 
the  last  piece  composed  by  al-.Mulanahhi,  as  he  was  killed  on  his  wav  home. 
It  eontains  the  following  |vassage  ; 

I now  depart  after  closing  up  niy  heart  with  the  .seal  of  thy  love,  lest  any  other  luorlal 
should  essay  to  harbour  there.  [I  drpnri,)  burdened  with  (o  drbt  of)  lasting  gratitude, 
so  hea>7  that  I have  nut  strength  to  move.  I fear  that  its  weight  will  break  down  my 
camels;  ( hut)  then,  they  will  not  bear  me  ( from  Ihtr)  to  another.  It  is  perhaps  tiud’s 
will  that  (his  journey  enable  me  (fatrr)  to  fix  my  aliode  at  thy  court.  Were  it  possible, 
I should  keep  my  eyes  closed  and  shot  ont  the  sight  {of  all  other  mm]  till  I see  thee  again. 
Deprived  of  thy  presence,  how  shall  I endure  w ith  patience?  thy  copious  bounties  have 
overwhelmed  me.  and  yet  they  seemetl  to  thee  insufficient. 

How  ingenioiislv  has  he  said  in  the  same  |MM‘in  : 

When  we  part,  whuai  shall  I find  to  replace  thee? since  {the  merit  of)  all  other  men 
is  but  a false  illusion  ! I am  like  an  arrow  shot  into  the  air;  it  finds  nought  to  retain 
it  and  returns  again. 


His  praises  were  celebrated  also  by  the  greatest  |MHd  of  Irak,  .Abou  ’1-Hasuii 
Muhammad  as-Salami,  a jicrson  whose  life  will  he  found  in  this  work.  The 
admirable  katida  which  he  recited  to  .Adud  ad-Dawlal  contains  this  passage  : 


To  reach  thee,  a man  who  made  the  sight  of  thy  palace  the  term  of  his  camel's  jour- 
ney, crossed  the  wide-extended  desert.  I,  and  my  courage  in  the  depths  of  darkness, 
and  my  sword,  were  three  .rlotly-uxiteel)  companions,  like  the  stars  of  {the  eoiulellatioo 
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nf)  Ihc  eaglr.  I encouraged  niy  hopca  with  the  sight  of  a king  who,  for  me,  would 
replace  mankind,  of  a palace  which,  fur  me,  would  be  the  world,  and  of  a day  of  meet- 
ing which,  to  mo,  would  be  worth  an  eternity  (1). 

.Surh  verses,  I must  say,  do  really  deserve  the  name  of  lawful  mayic.  The  885 
idea  hen;  expivssed  has  l>ern  wrought  up  by  Abii  Bakr  Ahmad  al-Arrajani 
rol.  t.  p.  134)  into  this  form  : 

Know  that  he  whom  I went  to  praise  is  a man  without  defects.  How  often,  at  eve, 
has  the  recital  of  his  virtues  been  suspended,  like  handsome  ear-rings,  to  the  ears  of 
listeners.  I saw  him,  and,  for  me,  he  was  the  human  race;  eternity  was  in  that  hour, 
and  the  world  in  that  abode. 

But  how  far  aliove  the  earth  are  the  Pleiads!  al-Mulanahhi  has  expressed  the 
very  same  idea  in  the  last  hemistich  of  a single  verse ; he  says  : 

iThy  (luftlimj-plarr':  is  the  sole  object  of  my  journey;  a sight  of  thee  is  all  I wish  for: 
thy  dwelling  is  the  world,  and  thou  art  all  created  beings. 

Hr  has  not,  indeed,  completixl  the  thought,  neither  has  his  verse  the  heanty  of 
as-,Sal.imi’s,  because  he  oniitted  the  day  worth  an  elemity.  Let  us  return  to 
Adud  ad-I)awlat:  this  prince  once  received  a letter  from  Abu  Mansftr  Iftikin 
the  Turk,  governor  of  Damascus,  containing  the  following  communication  : 

“ Syria  is  free  ( from  thepretence  of  foreign  troop$_,  it  is  now  within  our  grasp,  and 
“ the  rule  of  the  monarch  of  Egypt  has  ceased  therein ; aid  me  therefore  with 
“ money  and  soldiers,  so  that  I may  attack  tliose  |teo|)le  even  in  the  seat  of  their 
“ |K>wer,”  To  this,  he  replied  by  a note  of  which  'erery  two  word*  were  similar 
in  their  written  form,  so  that  it  could  not  l»e  read  until  the  voweb  and  diacritical 
|Hvints  were  added;  it  ran  thus  : “ Thy  power  lias  mbied  thee,  and  the  result  of 
“ that  undertaking  would  lie  thy  disgrace ; fear  therefore  the  dishonour  which 
“may  attend  it.  By  this,  perhaps,  thou  mayest  be  guided."  In  the  composi- 
tion of  this  letter  he  has  displayed  the  utmost  ingenuity.  Iftikin  was  originally  a 
mnirla  to  Moizz  ad  Dawlat  Ihn  Buwaih,  and  aftei-waids  obtained  dominion  over 
Damascus;  he  marched  in  person  against  al-Aziz  al-Oltaidi,  the  sovereign  of 
Egypt,  and  a sanguinary  conflict  ensued;  the  troops  of  Iftikin  were  routed,  and 
he  himself  was  intercepted  in  his  flight  by  Daghfal  Ihn  al-Jarrah  al-Badawi  (2) 
who  |ias.sed  a rope  alKiut  his  neck  and  led  him  to  al-Aziz.  That  prince  set  him 
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at  liberty  and  lifated  him  with  great  kindness.  Iflikin  survived  his  deleat  hut 
a short  time,  and  died  (iti  Eijupt)  on  Tuesday,  the  7lli  of  Rajah,  A.  H.  372 
Deeemhcr,  A.  D.  1)82). — Adud  ad-Uawlat  left  some  pieces  of  [xietry,  and  llie 
following  passage  is  (piotcd  from  one  of  his  katiilas  by  ath-Thaalihi,  in  iJie  Yalima; 
ihis  writer  says  ; “ I sele<-ted  il  from  lhat  kasida  which  contains  an  unequalle<l 
“ verse  : — 

‘ We  drink  not  wine  unless  the  rain  [krrp  «>  at  Aume) ; and  in  tlie  niorninij  only,  we 
‘ hearken  to  the  song  of  the  maidens,  [lerfect  in  beauty,  stealing  away  the  reason  whilst 

* they  sing  (3)  to  the  double-corded  lyre;  they  bring  forth  the  goblet  from  its  shrine,  and 

• |H)ur  out  the  liquor  to  him  who  surpasses  all  mankind — the  arm  of  the  empire  (Adud 
■ ad-l)mrlai\  the  son  of  its  [lillar  f/Iuin  ad-Dawlal],  the  king  of  kings,  the  vanquisher  of 
' fate.’  ” 

Il  is  related  that  when  Adud  ad-Dawlal  was  on  the  |Hiint  of  death,  the  only 
words  which  he  could  pronounce  were  the  following,  and  these  he  did  not  speak, 
hut  chant : “ Nought  has  availed  my  wealth!  my  [tower  has  expired!”  It  is  said 
that  he  died  very  soon  after.  He  was  carried  off  by  an  epileptic  attack  on  Mon- 
day, the  8th  of  Shawwal,  A.  H.  372  (March,  A.  I).  98,3)  at  Baghdad,  and  his 
Ixxly  was  interred  in  the  palace,  till  removed  to  Kufa,  where  it  was  de[M>siled  in 
the  Ma.sh'liad  of  Ali  Ihn  Abi  Talih.  Adud  ad-Dawlat  died  at  the  age  of  fony-seven 
vears,  eleven  months  and  three  days.  The  Adudiaii  Hospital  (al-lHnulriildn  al- 
•Idudt)  situated  on  the  west  side  (of  the  river  Tvjru)  was  st>  called  after  him:  he 
384  s|>ent  an  immense  sum  on  this  establishment  which,  for  excellent  airange- 
menls,  has  not  its  equal  in  the  world.  He  conipleled  its  erection  in  the 
vear  3<)8  (A.  D.  978  < and  provided  it  with  more  furniture  and  utensils  than 
|•ollld  possibly  he  described. — It  was  he  who  bntught  to  light  the  tomb  of  .Ali 
Ihn  .Ahi  TMih,  at  Kufa,  and  erected  over  it  the  MmIi'IhuI,  or  funeral  chapel, 
which  is  still  subsisting.  He  spent  a large  sum  on  this  huilding,and  left 
directions  that  he  should  Ih'  buried  in  it.  A great  difference  of  opinion  prevails 
ifS|>eeting  the  tomb  durorered  Ity  Aditd  iid~D(urlal;;  some  consider  it  to  Ive  the 
tomb  of  al-Moghaira  Ibu  Sb6ba  ath-Thakali  (-'i),  and  pretend  that  the  place  of 
Ali's  tomb  is  nut  known  ; but  the  truth,  1 am  inclined  to  believe,  is,  that  Ali  was 
buried  in  the  government  palace  (Aoar  al~lmdra)  at  Kitl'a. — Shth  tiau  wdn  the 
rallei/  of  Buinrdn  is  a s|K)t  near  Shiraz,  abounding  in  trees  and  water.  It  was 
so  called  after  Rawwan,  the  son  of  Iran,  the  son  ofal-Aswad,  the  son  of  Sem, 
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ilie  sou  of  Moah.  Abu  Bakr  al-Khowarczuii  slates  tbal  there  are  four  delightful 
spots  in  the  world  : the  Ghuta  of  Damascus,  the  river  al-Oholla  (5),  the  vallev 
of  Rawwan,  and  the  Soghd  of  Samarkand,  hut  the  Ghuta  of  Damascus,  says  he, 
Mir|>asses  the  others.  ’ 

(1)  In  fol.  I.  p.  14,  this  vvrM  ba»  b«vn  miBlr«nal«lrd. 

(2)  See  Abutftdte  Annatts,  tom.  II.  p 821  et  >eq. 

(3)  The  MSS.  and  ibe  printed  ten  ha%e  but  1 read 

Abd  Ua  (or  Abd  Muhammad)  aUMotdiaira  Ibn  Sbdba  Ibn  AAmir,  well  known  ai  one  of  MuhanirnarT* 
n»mpanions.  bore  «o  high  a reputation  for  aagacily  that  he  waa  lumanied  Moghaira  (ar~R4i  iMoghono  o/ 
fortnight'.  He  contracted,  it  ia  said,  seventy  marriages  i a number  which  his  readiness  in  ditordng  his  wises 
easily  accounts  for.  He  died  A.  H.  BO  (A  D.  670-1).— {JVuydm,)  The  Khatib  says,  in  his  abridged  htOiiry  of 
Baghdad  {MS.  No.  6S4,  fol.  tt),  that  al-Mogbaira  accompanied  Muhammad  to  al-Hudaibiya  (A.M.  6)  and  wa>> 
with  him  In  tlie  rest  of  hU  eipediUons;  he  made  the  campaigns  of  Irik  against  the  Persians,  and  then  governed 
Basra,  as  the  khalif  Omar’s  lieutenant,  for  about  two  years.  Moaw'la  entrusted  him  with  the  gmernment  of 
kdfa  in  A.  H.  4t  (a/-|faAr  nx^ZAkhir,  MS.  No.  689  A),  and  he  died  In  that  city. 

n8i  The  .Valr,  or  river  of  al-Obolla.  was  the  name  given  tn  a canal  branching  off  the  Tigris  and  falling 
into  the  canal  of  al*Makii  near  Basra. 


AL-KASIM  IBN  MUHAMMAD. 

The  genealogy  of  Abu  Muhammad  al-Kasim  Ihn  Muhammad  Ihii  Ahi  Baki 
is  so  well  known  that  we  need  not  retrace  it  here  (1).  He  was  one  of  the  most 
eminent  of  the  TiUih,  and  of  the  .seven  great  juriss'onsulls  of  Medina  vnl.  /.  ‘itj  V. 
In  real  merit  he  surpassed  all  his  contemporaries.  He  handed  down  Traditions 
from  a great  number  of  Muhammad’s  companions,  and  Traditions  were  reiwred 
from  him  and  taught  to  others  by  many  of  the  principal  Ti\bit.  “ I never  met 
“ any  one,”  said  Yahya  Ibn  Said  (2),  “ whom  1 could  pronounce  superior  in 
“ merit  to  al  Kasim  Ihn  Muhammad."  [The  iimJwi  Malik  pronounced  al-Kasini 
one  of  the  (jreofj  jurisconsults  of  the  .Moslim  [wople.  The  following  anecdote  is 
related  hy  Muhammad  Ihn  Ishak  3) : A man  went  tn  al-Kasim  and  asked  him 

“ whether  he  or  Salim  (rol.  /.  p.  S.W)  was  the  most  learned  in  the  law  ; and 
" he  replied  ; ‘Such,  with  the  blessing  of  God,  is  Salim.’  He  made  this  reply 
“ to  avoid  telling  a falsehood  bv  saying  that  .Salim  was  more  learned  than  him- 
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“ sell',  and  lo  avoid  extolling  his  own  merits  hv  declaring  himself  more  learned 
“ than  Salim;  and  yet  he  was  really  the  mort*  learned  of  the  two,"  In  making 
his  |)rostratinns  during  prayer,  he  used  to  iinplon-  G(m1  to  |>ardnn  his  father's 
eriminal  conduel  towards  Othnian  '4).  We  have  stated  in  the  life  of  Ali  Zain 
al-Aal)idin  ' eof.  II.  p.  '210)  that  he,  al-Kasim  and  Salim  Ibn  Muhammad  were 
emisitis  by  the  mothers'  side,  and  that  their  mothers  were  daughters  to  Yazde- 
giixl,  the  last  of  the  Persian  kings.  Al-Kasim  died  at  Kudaid,  A.H.  101  (A.  D. 
7111-20)  or  102;  others  say  A.  II.  108  or  112.  On  his  death-bed  he  said: 
“ Shroud  me  in  the  elothes  which  I always  woiv  at  prayers;  my  shirt,  my  iidr, 
“ and  my  rida  (5).”  To  this  his  daughter  replied : “ My  dear  father,  shall 
“ we  not  add  two  stiits  more?"  and  he  answered:  “Abu  Bakr  was  thus 
“ shrouded,  but  the  liring  hiire  inorr  need  for  neir  elolhet  than  the  dead  (6^.”  He 
died  at  tbc  age  of  seventy  or  seventy-two  years. — Kudaid  is  a halting  place  for 
caravans  Iwtween  Mekka  and  Medina. 


(I)  Se«  paKP  Wi.  not^  (li,  of  ibi*  volume. 

;2>  Abb  Said  Yabya  Ibn  Said  Ibo  KaU,  a member  of  ibe  tribe  of  NajjAr,  a native  of  Medina  and  one  of 
tite  TVIbif.  received  Traditions  from  Anas  Ibo  MAlik.  amongst  others,  and  taugfat  them  to  Mllik.  abLailb  Ibn 
Saad.and  other  celebrated  iinimi.  Abb  Jaafar  al-Nansbr  appointed  him  kdcfi  of  al-HAsbimiya  in  Irak,  and 
he  died  there  A.H.  143  (A.  D.  765-1).— ;ra6.  ai-HuhaJHithln.  Star  tu~Salaf.) 

f3l  Hiv  life  is  given  by  Ibn  KhtIlikAn. 

(4;  Muhammad  the  son  of  Abb  Bakr  was  access2>ry  to  the  murder  of  OthmAn.  Sec  .Abb  ’1-FedA‘s  Awniaf*. 
year  35. 

,5}  See  vol.  1.  page  4,  ikote  (4). 

'6)  These  were  Abb  Bakr's  words  when  a similar  quettinn  was  mode  to  him.  He  asked  to  be  buried  in 
his  old  clothes.  See  Kosegarten's  TabfrittonrtutM  Annalrt,  tnm.  11.  p.  141 


ABU  OBAID  .AL-KASIM  IBN  SALLAM. 

Sallam,  the  father  of  Ahu  Ohaid  al-K:isini  Ihn  Sallam,  was  a Greek  slave  Ik-- 
ij«i>  longing  to  an  inhahitant  of  Herat.  His  sou  Ahil  Ohaid  made  the  Traditions,  phi- 
lology, and  jtirispnidcnce  the  objects  of  his  studies,  and  was  distinguished  for 
piety,  virtuous  conduct,  orthmlox  principles  and  eminent  talent.  “ A bn  Ol>aid,”said 
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lliL'  kd<li  Ahmad  ibn  Kamil  I ; “ was  conspicunus  for  piety  and  learning',  adiH'lor 
“ versed  in  the  various  hranehes  of  Islamic  science,  such  as  the  Koran  reatlinijs, 
“ jurisprudence,  grammar,  and  history,  and  a correct  trausniitter  of  poems  and 
“ narrations  preserved  by  oral  tradition.  Never,  to  ray  knowletige,  has  any 
“ [K'rson  impeached  the  sincerity  of  his  faith.” — “Abu  Obaid,”said  Ibrahim  al- 
Marbi  itol.  I.p.  46  , “ was  like  a mountain  into  which  the  breath  of  life  had 
“ lxH!n  breathed,  so  that  it  produced  every  tiling  well.”  He  exertnsed  the  func- 
tions of  kddi  in  the  city  of  Tarasiis  [Tortus)  during  eighteen  years.  The  tra- 
ditional knowledge  which  he  handed  down  was  received  by  him  from  Abu  Zaid 
al-Ansari  («.  /.  p.  570),  al-Asmai  (».  II.  p.  Ili.'l),  Ahil  Obaida,  Ibn  al-Aarabi  (‘i  , 
al-Kisai  (t>.  II.  p.  *737),  al-Farra  (3),  and  many  others.  Of  his  own  productions 
kuluh  musannafa)  upwards  of  twenty,  relating  to  the  Koran,  the  Traditions  and 
the  obscure  expressions  oct'iirring  in  the  Traditions,  were  delivered  down 
orally.  He  composed  works  entitled : amhortb  al-Musannaf  (originai  collection  of 
rare  expressions);  al-Amthal  (proverbs  ; .Vadni  as-Shir  (the  ideas  reanring  in  poe- 
try), and  a numlier  of  other  instructive  treatises : it  is  said  that  he  was  the  first 
who  composed  a liook  on  tlie  obscure  expressions  occurring  in  the  Tradition.<- 
(Gharib  al-Iladith).  He  attached  himself,  for  some  time,  to  Abd  Allah  Ibn  Taliii 
IB.  II.  p.  43;,  and,  when  he  wrtite  out  his  Ghdrib,  he  presented  it  to  this  emir  (4^. 
who  expressed  his  satisfaction  and  said : “A  mind  which  led  its  master  to  com- 
“ jiose  a book  like  this  deserves  to  be  dispensed  from  the  necessity  of  searchini’ 
“ for  him  the  means  of  subsistence.”  He  then  settled  on  him  a monthiv 
|iensiun  of  ten  thousand  dirhems  (5).  Muhammad  Ibn  Wahb  al-Masudi  (li) 
said  : “ I heard  Abd  Obaid  relate  as  follows;  ‘ I was  forty  vears  composing  ihi.s 
“ ‘ work,  and  whenever  1 happened  to  receive  a useful  hint  fnim  the  mouths  of 
“ * men,  I wrote  it  down  in  its  proper  place  in  this  liook,  and  1 was  unable  to 
“ ‘ sleep  that  night,  through  joy  at  having  pnicured  such  a piece  of  information. 
“ ‘ Now,  one  of  you  (scholars,  will  come  to  me  for  four  or  five  months,  and  then 
“ * say  : I have  remained  here  verj'  long.’” — “ Almighty  God,”  said  Hil.41  Ihn 
al-Ala  ar-Rakki  (7),  “ bestowed,  out  of  his  bounty,  four  men  on  thi.s  (Moslini 
“ |ieople  at  different  times  : he  gave  tliem  as-Shafi,  who  founded  a system  of  jii- 
“ risprudcuce  on  the  Traditions;  .Ahmad  Ibn  Hanbal  (uol.  /.  p.  4-4 .,  who  showed 
“ such  firmness  under  persecution  that,  without  his  example,  the  people  had  re- 
“ la|ised  into  infidelity;  Yahya  Ihn  MainiK  ,who,  from  among  the  genuine  Tra- 
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“ (iilions  relative  lothe  Prophet,  expelled  thow  whieh  were  false;  and  Ahu  Ohaid 
“ al-Kasim  Ibn  Sallam,  who  explained  the  ohsriire  terms  of  the  Traditions,  and 
“ had  he  not  done,  so,  the  people  had  rushed  into  error.” — Ahii  Baler  Ihn  al-An- 
IWiri^U  said:  “Ahu  Ohaid  divided  the  night  in  three  parts,  one  of  them  for  praver, 
“ one  for  sleep,  and  one  for  the  eoniposition  of  his  works.” — “ Abu  Obaid,”  said 
Ishak  Ibn  Rahwaih  (vol.  I.  p.  I8U  :,  “ siir|>asses  us  all  in  science,  in  philological 
‘ ‘ knowledge,  and  in  the  mass  of  information  which  he  has  collected ; we  stand  in 
“ need  of  Abu  Obaid,  and  he  staudeth  not  in  need  of  us.”  Thalab  (c.  I.  p.H'.l) 
declared  that  if  Ahu  Ohaid  had  lieen  (born)  among  the  children  of  Israel,  he 
would  have  l>een  the  admiiation  of  his  [leople.  Abu  Obaid  always  wore  his  hair 
and  beard  dyed  red  with  hinna  10;,  and  he  had  a dignified  and  venerable  as|iect. 
On  arriving  at  Baghdad  hr  read  his  works  to  the  piihlic,  after  which,  in  the 
year  2'22  (A.  U.  837)  or  223,  he  set  nut  to  jierform  the  pilgrimage,  and  having 
fulfilled  that  duty,  he  died  at  Mekka,  or,  according  to  another  statement,  at  Me- 
dina. Al-Bukhari(1 1)  places  his  death  in  the  year  224,  and  another  author  adds, 
in  the  month  orMuharram.  The  Khalib  (rol.  I.  p.  75)  says,  in  his  History  of 
Baghdad,  that  Ahd  Ohaid  died  at  the  age  of  sixty-seven  rears;  the  hdfiz  Ibn  al- 
.lauzi  (rol.  II.  p.  9t>)  refers  his  birth  to  the  year  I .'lO  i A.  D.  767-8),  and  Ahii  Bake 
az-/iibaidi  (12;  slates,  in  his  KiUlb  nl-Tukrit,  that  he  was  born  A.  H.  1.54. — It  is 
related  that,  when  Ahd  Obaid  had  accomplished  the  pilgrimage  and  hired  cameh 
to  take  him  back  to  Irak,  he  had  a dream  on  the  night  preceding  his  intendnl 
de|iarture,  and,  in  this  dream,  he  saw  the  Prophet  sitting,  with  persons  standing 
near  him  to  keep  oil'  the  crowd ; whilst  a number  of  persons  went  in  and  saluted 
him  and  plaretl  their  hands  in  his.  “ As  often  as  I tried  to  enter,”  said  Ahii 
Ohaid,  “ the  ushers  kept  me  hack,  and  1 spoke  to  them,  saying  : ‘ Why  will  you 
“ ‘ not  leave  the  wav  free  between  me  and  the  Apostle  of  God  ’?  ’ to  which  they 
answered:  ‘No,  hy  Allah!  thou  shall  notenter,  neither  shall  thou  salute  him, 
“ ‘ liecause  thou  intendest  to  go  hence  to-morniw  for  Irak.’  On  this  I I'eplied  • 
.A86  “ ‘ In  that  case,  1 shall  not  depart.'  They  then  took  my  engagement  to 

“ that  effect  and  allowed  me  to  approach  the  Prophet;  and  I went  in  and 

“ saluted  him,  and  he  took  me  by  the  hand.  The  next  morning,  1 bn>ke  olf  my 
“ liargain  for  the  hire  of  the  camels,  and  took  up  my  alxide  at  Mekka.' 
He  continued  to  inhabit  this  city  till  his  death,  and  he  was  interred  in 

the  ipiarter  called  Duar  Jaafar.  $<inie  say  that  he  had  this  dream  at 
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Mtxlina,  and  that  he  died  three  days  after  llie  departure  of  the  pilgrims. 
He  was  horn  at  Herat. — Tnrntds  'Taniif)  is  a city  on  the  coast  of  Syria, 
near  as-Sis  and  al-Missisa  'rol.  I.  p.  112).  It  was  (re-'built  by  al-Mabdi,  the 
son  of  al-Mansur,  A.  H.  1G8  (.\.  D.  78-'t-5j,  according  to  Ibn  al-Jazzar  (rol.  /. 
p.  672),  in  his  History. — Besides  the  works  above-mentioned,  Aliu  0)>aid  com- 
posed treatises  on  the  words  which  terminate  in  a long  or  in  a short  elif,  on  the 
Koran-readings,  and  on  the  genders;  the  book  entitled  Kilah  an-Nisab  (book  of 
genealogiei),  the  Kitdb  al-Ahddth  (book  of  aecidenln)  (13),  the  Adab  al-kddi  (duties 
of  a kddijf  on  the  nntnl)cr  of  verses  contained  in  the  Koran,  on  Faith,  on  Vows, 
de  Metulmu,  the  kitdb  at-Amirdl  (liber  opum),  etc. 

(I)  Smto).  I.  page  1S3,  fiolc  (3}- 

(3;  The  live*  of  AbA  Ohaida  and  Ibn  al-AarAbi  will  be  found  in  thU  work. 

{3}  The  life  of  Tahja  Ibn  ZUd  aUKarrA  is  priven  by  Ibn  KballikAn. 

(41  In  the  Introduction  to  the  first  volume,  page  xxv,  note  (i),  I risked  two  conjectures  on  the  iiseening  of 
the  word  mutannaf.  We  here  find  Abb  Obaid  presenting  his  ^Aortb  of-Jfusonno^  to  Abd  Allah  Ibn  TAhir. 
and  Ibn  KballikAn  has  just  slated,  that  a number  of  this  doctor’s  kutub  miuannifa  were  taugbl  by  oral 
transmission.  From  this  It  would  appear  that  mj  first  conjecture  is  untenable.  I therefore  conclude  thai 
the  AutHb  mutannafa  were  original  works,  and  that  the  kutvb  were  mere  eompilaiUnn  of  traditional  infor- 
mation. 

(5)  About  two  hundred  and  sixty  pounds  sterling.  A large  monthly  pension,  if  the  statement  be  true. 

(A]  This  may  perhaps  be  the  same  person  as  Muhammad  Ibn  Wahb,  a celebrated  devotee  and  a disciple  of 
al-Junaid,  whose  death  is  placed  by  the  author  of  the  Jtfirdr  (MS.  No.  G40,  fol.  311)  in  A.H.  371  (A.D.  M4^r- 

(7)  1 find  in  ad-Dahabi’s  TdrlAA  o/*/sMm.  year  337,  that  HilAl  Ibn  al-AlA  was  one  of  the  masters  of  Ishak 
Ibn  Ibrahim  al-JurjAni.  a hdfiz  who  died  In  that  year. 

(8)  His  life  will  be  found  in  ibis  work. 

(3)  The  life  of  Ibn  al-AnbAri  is  given  by  our  author. 

(lOl  See  Tol.  1.  page  46.  note  (3). 

(II)  HU  life  is  given  in  this  work. 

(13)  His  life  will  be  found  in  this  work. 

(13)  Thu  seems  to  have  been  a treatise  on  tbe  pollutions  and  other  occidanfj  which  invalidate  prayer. 
Every  work  on  Muslim  law  ronlaini  a chapter  on  this  subject. 
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ABL  L-KASIM  AUHARIRI. 

Abu  MulianiiiiaJ  al-Kaaiiii  llin  Ali  Ibn  Muhaiumad  Ibn  Olhman  al-Hariri  al- 
Basri  (luilive  of  Batra)  al-llaraini,  the  author  of  the  MakAituU  tlnlions  , was  onr 
of  the  ablest  writers  of  his  lime,  and  obtained  Uie  most  complete  success  in  the 
ci>mposition  of  his  MaMiiots,  whci'ein  is  contained  a large  portion  of  the  language 
s]H)ken  by  the  Arabs  of  the  desert,  sneh  as  its  idioms,  its  proverbs,  and  ilssnblle 
delicacies  of  expression.  Any  |>crsun  who  aequiies  a sutricieni  acquaintance 
with  this  hook  to  understand  it  rightly,  will  be  led  to  acknowledge  the  eminent 
merit  id'  this  man,  his  extensive  information  and  his  vast  abilities.  The  circum- 
stance which  induced  him  to  compose  it  is  thus  related  by  his  son.  Ain't  ’l-Kasim 
\bd  Allah  (I , -■  “ My  father  was  sitting  in  his  mosque,  (tiuwtrd)  in  the  (sfreel  of 
“ Hasrn  culled)  Banou  llaram,  when  in  came  an  elderly  man  dressed  in  lattere<l 
“ clothes  (‘2),  carrying  the  implements  of  travel  (3),  and  miserable  in  his  ap]>ear- 
“ ance,  who  spoke  with  great  purity  and  expressed  himself  with  elegance.  The 
“ assembly  asked  him  whence  he  came,  and  he  replied:  from  Saruj;  they  then 
‘‘  desired  to  know  his  name,  and  he  answered  ; Ahu  Zaid.  In  consetpience  of 
“ this,  my  father  composed  the  Mukdmii  called  al-Harthniya,  now  the  forty-eighth 
" of  the  collection,  and  gave  it  under  the  name  of  tliis  Abu  Zaid.  It  then  got 
" into  circulation,  and  its  existence  came  to  the  knowledge  of  Shaiaf  ad-din  Ahii 
“ >asr  Anushrewan  Ibn  KhMid  Ihn  Muhammad  al-Kashani,  the  vizir  of  the 
“ iitolin  klialif'  al-Mustarsliid  hillah  ; and  he,  having  lead  it,  was  so  highly 
“ pleased,  that  he  advised  my  father  to  add  some  more  to  it.  My  father 
“ therefore  completed  his  work  in  llfty  Makilnuu” — It  is  to  this  vizir  that  he  al- 
ludes in  the  |»ssage  of  his  introduction  to  the  Makilmas,  wherein  he  says  : “ And 
“ one  whose  advice  is  an  order,  and  whom  all  are  eager  to  oIm‘v  (-4',,  recom  - 
“ mended  me  to  compose  some  Makdman  in  the  style  of  Badi  az-Zaman's 
“ yet  (/  knew  thnt)  the  foundered  steed  could  never  come  up  to  the  point  which 
“ the  sound  one  had  already  reached." — I found  the  circumstance  thus  related 
in  a nunilier  of  historical  works  i ll),  but  I have  sinre  met  at  Cairo,  in  the  year  6.56 
(A.  I).  1258),  with  a copy  of  the  Makdmas,  the  whole  of  it  in  the  handwriting  of 
the  author  al-Hariri,  and  I found  written  on  the  cover  in  his  own  hand  als4>,  that 
he  had  composed  the  work  for  the  vizir  JamM  ad-din  .Amid  ad-Dawlat  Abu  Ali 
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.il-Hasan  lliii  Al>i  ’l-Izz  Ali  Ibii  Sadaka.  Jamil  ad-<lin  a!»o  was  oiu-  of  al-Miis- 
larschid’s  vizirs,  and  tlici'o  ran  l>r  no  doubt  (hat  this  statement  is  more  exart 
than  (he  former,  since  it  is  the  author  himself  who  makes  it.  The  vizir  Jam.il 
ad-din  died  in  the  month  of  Rajah,  A.  H.  522  July,  A.  D.  \ 128}. — Such  was  al- 
Hariri's  motive  for  putting  the  Itfakdmtis  under  the  name  of  Abu  Zaid  as-Sa- 
ruji  '7j.  It  is  stated  by  al-Kadi  'l-Akram  Jamal  ad-din  Abu  ’l-Hasan  Ali  Ibii 
Yusuf  as-Shaibani  al-Kifli,  the  vizir  of  Aleppo  (8),  in  his  work  entitled  Anb4 
ar-Ruirdt  fi  Ahiid  in-.\uMl  'relaliom  of  historical  IradilionisU  rmceniiiiQ  the  sons 
of  grammarians  , that  the  real  name  of  the  person  designated  as  Abu  Zaid  was 
al-Mu(ahhar  Ibn  Sal.im  (9;,  “ who  was,”  says  be,  “ a native  of  Basra,  a gramma- 
“ rian,  and  a pdpil  of  al-Hariri,  under  whom  he  studied  in  that  city,  and  by 
“ whose  lessons  he  attained  proficienry : he  was  licensed  also  by  al-Hariri  to  teach 
“ orally  some  pieces  of  traditional  literature  which  he  had  communicated  to 
“ him.  The  kadi  Abii  'l-Fath  Muhammad  Ibn  Ahmad  Ibn  al-Mand.ii  al-Wasiti 
“ (aught  al-Hariri’s  Miilha  lal-lr/th  with  the  authorisation  of  Abu  Zaid,  and  he 
“ mentioned  that  he  had  learned  it  from  him  as  he  had  learned  it  from  the  au- 
“ tbor.  He  came  to  us  atWasit  in  the  year  .‘>38.  and  we  learned  that  work  from  3K7 
“ his  lips.  He  then  went  up  to  Baghdad  and  died  there  after  a short  i'e8idence(IU}.” 
.Such  also  is  the  statement  made  by  as-Samani  in  his  Znil  's'lpplemenl'j  Cv.U.  p.157  . 
and  bv  Iroad  ad-din  in  the  Kharida. — The  latter  adds:  **His  honorary  title  was 
“ Fakbr  iid-din ; he  exercised  the  Sadriya  (magistracy)  (llj  at  al-Mashan  and 
“ died  there  subsequently  to  tlic  year  540  (A.  D.  1 145-C;.” — “ In  choosing  the 
“ name  of  lldrilh  the  son  of  Hammdm  for  the  person  who  is  sujiposed  to  relate  the 
“ Makdmas,  al-Hariri  meant  to  designate  himself.”  So  I have  found  it  written 
“ in  some  commentaries  on  that  work;  and  the  name  itself  is  taken  from  the  saying 
of  Muhammad : “ Every  one  of  you  is  a hdrilh  and  every  one  of  you  is  a hammdm," 
wherein  hdrilh  means  a gainer,  and  hammdm,  one  trho  has  many  cares;  and  (here  is 
no  person  but  is  hdrilh  and  hammdm,  Itecause  every  one  is  employed  in  gaining  his 
livelihood  and  is  solicitous  about  bis  affairs.  A great  numl>er  of  persons  have  com- 
metile<l  the  .l/airdifm*,  some  in  long, and  others  in  short, treatises. — I lead  in  a certain 
compilation  (bat,  when  al-Hariri  had  com|>osed  his  ilakdmas,  which  were  at  first 
only  forty  in  niimlier,  he  left  Basra  and  went  with  the  work  to  Baghdad,  where  he 
gave  it  as  his  own  production.  But  a niimlierof  the  literary  men  of  (hat  city  re- 
fused to  believe  him,  and  they  declared  that  it  was  not  he  who  composed  it,  but 
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a native  of  Maghrih,  an  elegant  writer,  wlio  died  at  Ra.sra  and  whose  papers  al- 
Hariri  had  appro|)rialt^.  Tlie  vixir  therefore  called  al-Hariri  l>efore  the  diialn, 
or  eouneil,  and  asked  him  his  profession;  to  which  he  replied  that  he  was  a 
mAnshi  (12).  The  vizir  then  rec|iiired  him  to  compose  an  epistle  on  a subject 
which  he  indicated,  and  al-Hariri  retired,  with  ink  and  |ia|)cr,  into  a corner  of 
the  diwan,  where  he  remainwl  a long  time  withotit  being  favoured  with  any  in- 
spiration on  the  subject.  He  at  length  rose  up  and  withdrew  in  confusion  il3). 
Among  the  persons  who  denied  al-Hariri’s  claim  to  the  composition  of  the  Makd- 
mas  was  the  p<tet  Abil  '1-Kasim  Ali  Ibii  Allah  vol.  II.  p.  324);  and  he.  on  Uiis  oc- 
casion, made  the  two  following  verses,  which  are,  however,  attributed  by  others 
to  Abii  Muhammad  Ibn  .Ahmad  al-Harimi,  surnamed  Ibn  Jakina  14),  a native 
of  Baghdad  and  a celebrated  poet ; 

We  have  a thaikh,  sprung  from  Rabia  tal-Faras,  who  now  plucks  his  heard  through 
Frenzy.  May  God  send  him  bark  to  prate  at  al-Mashin  (15],  as  ho  already  struck  him 
dumb  in  the  diw5n. 

It  must  Ih!  here  observed  that  al-Hariri  pretended  to  draw  his  origin  from 
Bahia  tal-Faras  (lOj,  that  he  had  a custom  of  plucking  his  beard  when  absorbed 
in  thought,  and  that  he  inhabited  al-Mashan  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Basra. — 
Having  returned  to  his  native  town,  al-Hariri  composed  ten  more  Makdmm,  and 
sent  them  to  Baghdad),  aitrihtiling,  at  the  same  time,  the  embarrassment  and 
inabilitv  which  he  manifested  in  the  diwan  to  the  awful  n-spect  with  which  he 
had  been  overcome. — Al-Hariri  has  left  some  (other)  fine  works;  such  are  the 
Durra  tal-Ghatrwds  fi  auhdm  il-Khairiht  the  pearl  of  the  direr,  being  a treatise  on  the 
mistakes  committed  by  persons  of  rank  [in  speaking  Arabic])  (17);  the.)/nf/ia  tal-Irdb 
(elegancies  of  grammar j (Vi),  a treatise  in  verse  which  he  afterwards  explained  in  a 
commentary;  a diirdn,  or  collection  of  epistles,  and  a great  numlter  of  poetical 
pieces  Itesidcs  those  contained  in  his  Mnkdmas.  One  of  them  olTcrs  a very  line 
thought  and  merits  inss-rtion  (HI).  The  following  verses  arc  given  as  his  by  Imad 
ad-din,  in  the  Khnrtda  : 

How  many  (merr)  the  gazelles  at  Ihijir  (20)  which  fosciiiatisl  with  their  eyesl  How 
many  the  noble  minds  struck  with  amazement  by  fair  maidens  t How  uRen  did 
the  gracelul  movements  of  a nymph,  advancing  with  a stately  gait,  excite  an  ardent 
passion  in  (my)  bosom  1 How  many  were  the  pretty  cheeks  whose  aspect  induced  the 
censurer  (of  my  fonlinh  tort)  to  excuse  me ! How  many  pains  combined  to  afflict  my 
heart,  w hen  the  ringlets  of  her  I loved  were  unveiled  and  disclosed  to  sight  I 
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Al-Hariri  Iffl  some  htsiilas  in  whidi  he  made  a fretjueni  use  of  the  rhetorical 
ornament  called  tajnis  AtlliUratimi}.  It  is  related  that  he  was  dwarfish  and  ii(;ly  .■ 
a stranger  who  went  to  visit  him  for  the  |nir|iose  of  learning  something  of  lux 
rompotitions'j  from  his  own  lips,  could  not  dissemble  his  contempt  when  he  saw 
him.  Al-Hariri  observed  it,  and  the  visitor  having  asked  him  to  dictate  some- 
thing to  him,  he  replied  : “ \Wite  down  as  follows  : 

‘ Thoii  art  not  the  first  nocturnal  traveller  whom  iuoonli|;ht  has  deceived  (21),  nor  the 
‘ first  pasture-searcher  [of  a noniadiV  trike]  who  was  pleased  at  the  sight  of  the  green 
‘ herbs  which  flourish  on  dung  (22j.  Choose  some  one  else,  for  I am  like  al-Muaidi ; 

‘ listen  to  what  is  said  of  me,  but  look  not  at  me.’  " 

These  words  covered  the  stranger  with  confusion  and  he  hastened  to  withdraw. 
.Al-Hariri  was  Ixirn,  A.  H.  .'».46  (A.  I).  I05A— and  he  died  at  Basra,  in  the 
street  of  the  Itanu  Haram,  A.  H.  51C  A.  U.  1122-3  ; some  say  ,A.H.  51,5.  He 
left  two  sons ; Abu  Mansur  al-Jawaliki  (23)  said  : “ I was  authorized  to  teach  the 
“ }fnMmas  by  Najin  ad-din  .Alxl  Allah  and  the  chief  kddi  of  Basra,  Uia  al  lslam 
“ Obaid  Allah  (24),  who  had  both  received  a similar  authorisation  from  their  fa- 
“ ther,  the  author  of  that  production.” — .Al-Hariri  received  the  surname  of  al- 
Unrilmi  hecause  he  dwell  in  the  slreet  of  the  linnil  llardm.  These  people  were 
an  .Arabian  tribe  which  look  up  their  residence  in  that  street  and  it  was  railed 
after  them. — flartii  means  « imnufachtrn  or  idler  o/'harir  silk). — Al-Ma$h<in  is  a 
village  above  Basra,  abounding  with  date-trees  and  notorious  for  its  iinheallhiness: 
it  was  the  native  place  of  al  Hariri’s  family ; it  is  said  that  be  possessed  there 
eighteen  thousand  date-trees  and  was  a wealthy  man.  — The  vizir  Anushrewan 
held  a high  eminence  hv  his  talents,  his  learning  and  his  influence;  he  composcil 
a small  historical  work  entitled  ; Sudilr  Znmiln  il-Ful(lr  tea  Ftilih'  Zanulii  ii-Siulir 
the  tjreat  men  of  the  litim  of  reinxmeui,  and  relaxment  of  the  times  of  great  men  , 
fivim  which  i-opious  e.xlracts  are  made  by  Imad  ad-din  al-Is[iah.ani  in  his  hislorv 
of  the  Seljuk  dynasty,  entitled  : A’l/Jtrn  tal-Fitra  ira  osra  tal-Fctra  (sueeour  against 
languor  anil  asylum  for  the  human  rare  (?)  ).  This  vizir  died  in  the  year  .532  (A. 
D.  I 1.37-8  . — As  for  the  person  calleel  Ibii  Mandai,  and  whose  real  names  wciv 
Ahu  'l-Fath  Muhammad  Ihn  Ahi  ’l-.Ahlws  Ahmad  Ibn  Bakhtyfir  Ibn  Ali  Ibn 
.Muhammad  Ihn  Ihrahim  Ibn  Jaafar  al-VA'asiti  native  of  HVlril  , he  had  a num- 
Iht  of  distingui.shcd  men  for  disciples,  and,  amongst  others,  Abii  Bakr  al-Ha- 
zinii  '2.5).  He  was  born  at  AA’,isit  in  the  month  of  the  latter  Rabi,  A.  H.  517 
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'Juiif,  A.  D.  1 123),  and  he  died  in  the  same  city  on  the  Bth  of  Shaaban,  A.  H. 
005  (Feb.  .\.D.  1209).  — The  name  of  ul-.VoaMi  occurs  in  the  proverb  : Hear 
tp*-ak  of  al-Moaitli,  but  avoid  teeing  him,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  expressed : Hear  itpeak 
of  al-MonUU ; that  it  belter  than  to  tee  him.  Ai-Mufaddal  ad-Duhhi  (26  i states  that 
this  .saying  was  first  uttered  by  al-.Mundir  Ibn  .Ma  is-Sama  in  addressing  Sbikka 
Ihn  Uiimra  at-Tamimi  ad-Darimi,of  whom  he  had  hean)  a great  deal.  On  seeing 
him,  he  was  so  much  struck  by  his  ill  looks  that  he  made  use  of  this  expre.ssion, 
which  tlienceforward  liecamc  proverbial.  Sbikka  then  made  the  following  reply  ; 
“ Prince,  mavest  thou  lie  piesenoil  from  every  maledietion(27)!  men  are  not  to  he 
“ chosen  for  their  bodies  like  animals  selected  for  slaughter ; to  appreciate  a man 
“ thou  must  examine  the  two  smallest  of  his  members;  his  heart  and  his  tongue." 
Al-Mundir  highly  admired  his  answer,  as  tieing  a proof  of  his  wisdom  and  his  ta- 
lent for  elegant  expression.  This  proverb  is  employed  when  Sfieaking  of  a man 
who  liears  a high  reputation,  but  is  deficient  in  personal  appearance  (28).  The 
word  .VoaMi  means  detcemlcd  from  MatuU  the  ton  of  Adiulii ; it  is  an  adjective 
formed  from  the  diminutive  Moatd,  which  is  itself  formed  regularly  from  Maadd, 
after  suppressing  a d. 


:1)  Ifnid  ad-dIn  lays,  in  the  A'Aarltfa  (MS.  No.  1373.  fol.  160i,  that  Abd  'I'Kiiim  Abd  Allah,  the  son  of 
aUHafIri.  held  an  eminent  po«t  under  f^overnmeni  and  inhabited  Bafthdad. 

rl)  l.iierally:  Wearing  two  tattered  garments.  I have  already  made  the  remark  that,  with  the  Arabs,  two 
ffarmenu.  an  upper  and  a lower,  formed  a complete  suit  of  clothes 

>3  The  iraplemenu  of  travel : a Half,  a cup  for  drinking,  a long  knife,  a bag  of  provuioni,  and  perhaps  a 
cloak. 

(4)  Literally:  The  obeying  of  whom  U a booty.  Tliat  it,  all  strive  to  obtain  the  opportunity  of  obeying 
him,  as  they  would  strive  for  a rich  booty. 

ifl)  See  Tol.  I.  page  112. 

(A|  Tlie  author  here  refers  to  the  narration  made  by  al>Hartri's  son  The  intervening  passage  it  a later 
addition. 

(7>  it  may  be  perceived  from  this  that  the  preceding  pasMges  are  later  additions,  but  they  are  certainly  by 
the  author  himself. 

i8|  This  k4di  was  bom  at  Kift,  a town  in  Upper  Egypt,  whence  his  surname.  He  was  distinguished  for  the 
great  variety  of  the  sciences  which  he  cultivated  and  for  the  number  of  his  works,  one  of  which,  containing 
the  history  of  tlie  |thiloaopbers  (TdrlJlA  al-Hukamd),  U very  often  cited  by  AbO  1-Faraj  in  his  l>yhn$iie$: 
an  abridgment  of  it  by  ax-Zuseni  Is  in  ibe  Bib.  du  Roi.  Al-kifli  died  A.  H.  546  lA.  D.  124R-9'.  For  an 
account  of  his  life,  see  Fleischer’s  Abvtfedrr  Butoria  Anteiilnmira,  pp.  234-^. 

:B)  In  some  of  the  manuscripU.thisnanc  U written  SallAr^^^and  such  is  also  the  reading  of  the  UfAaridri. 
in  the  notice  on  Zain  aMsUm  AbA’l'AbbAs  Mubaoiraad,  one  of  al*Har1ri’s  «oni.  (MS.  No.l373.fol.150  verssi.t 
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iJO  Tbt*  fAilo«ing  note,  rommuninM  to  iih*  b)  M.  K«naud.  in^tnb^r  of  ihe  Intliiutf,  ronuhii  Mjnir  in- 
lerfiling  reoiark*  on  the  origin  of  the  Makdmat: 

Hiriri  t‘e«l  peiot  dam  ms  Marinas  mui  le  nom  de  llareU  tils  de  HenunAra.  A I’^ard  d'Abou-Zevd,  qui 
joue  le  principal  rdle  dans  ceilr  longue  mite  de  lablcaut,  ce  ii'tHait  pas  un  personnage  imaginalre;  cm  a vu 
le  u^moigiMge  du  61s  de  Hariri,  rapports  par  Ibn  Khallekan.  Hariri  lui-niline  s>sl  esprim^  a cet  ^rd  d’uiir 
mnnim  poiitisr.  II  dit  qu’Abou-Zeyd  origloaire  de  Saroudj  en  McHopotamie ; que  reUe  vide  ayani  ete 
prise  de  force  par  lea  rhNUens,  fut  aise  au  pillage,  que  sa  propre  fllle  fut  faite  captire,  el  que,  depouille  de 
lout,  il  n’eui  pas  d'aotre  resaource  que  de  prendre  la  fuile  e<  de  recourir  a la  g^n^rosit^  publiqur.  Hariri  fait 
aitisi  parler  Abuu-Zeyd  dans  u Madna  xltiii*,  laquelle  fut  oompoad  la  premiere  de  umtes  (voy.  I'lMitinti  dr 
Hariri,  par  M.  Silveslre  de  Sary,  pag.  570  el  571) : ■ Je  suU  un  dea  aacieos  habitants  de  Saroudj ; je  vitais 
••  au  milieu  de  I'abondance  ct  enrironn^  dr  la  consideration  publique.  Toul-a^oup  Dieu  roulut  que  ma  situa- 
M lion  changclt.  Los  Romains  soiit  enters  dans  mon  pays  en  rnnemis  furieux;  ils  ont  fait  les  femmes  raplires 
» el  se  sont  empar^  de  tous  les  bieos.  J*ai  pris  la  fuile,  ct  je  me  suis  mis  a implorer  la  gi^n^rosite  de  rharun. 
•>  apr«  avoir  vu  si  souvent  implorer  la  mieniie.  Maititeuant  it  pise  une  charge  star  raoi,  dont  il  me  tarde  de 

• me  debarrasser.  Ma  fille  eat  resi^  captive  entre  les  mains  de  I'ennerai,  el  je  suis  impatient  de  recuritlir  la 

- sumtite  nlcessairc  pour  la  racbeter.  • Hans  la  MacAma  xiv*.  Abou-Zeyd  s'eiprime  ainsi : « Saroudj  e»i  ma 

- pairie;  mats  comineol  y retoumerT  L'enneroi  y a diabli  sa  demeure  el  s'y  Uvre  a tous  les  eices  (toy.  iAtd^m. 

> pag.  1401.  • b'un  autre  cdU,  un  dcrivain  arabe  dit  avoir  entendu  faire  c«  recii  a Hariri  : • L’homme  de 
«•  Saroudj  esi  un  scheyk  rioquent  el  un  esprit  plein  de  reasources.  f^iant  vctiu  a lUssora,  il  nitra  un  jour 

• dans  la  moaqule  desbenou  llaran.  ct  se  nut  A adresaer  la  parolea  un  chacun.  demandant  des  secuurs.  I'o  de« 

• vAli  de  la  vilte  Itaii  prlsenl,  et  la  ntosqude  renfermaii  beauooup  de  personnes  de  inlriie  L’lllgancc  qu’ltHm- 
<•  Zeyd  inetuit  dans  scs  discours,  la  facility  qn'il  avail  a s'eiprinier  sur  lout  lea  tons,  les  traits  piqiianls  dont  il 
II  assaisonnait  scs  paroles,  frapplrcni  les  assislanls  d'admiration.  Le  soir  de  ce  mime  jour  plusirurs  persoimo 

• distinguees  de  la  ville  s'ltant  rriinies  rhex  moi,  je  llraolgnal  mon  eioonemeni  du  talent  singulier  doni  re 

• mendiant  faisait  preove.  LA-deasus  les  diverses  personnes  de  rassemblde  se  mirenl  a raconler  ce  qu'elles  avaleiu 

• eu  rhacune  oocaaion  de  voir  dans  les  autres  inosqulca  de  Basaora;  Abou-Z«yd  les  avail  parcourues  succes- 

• sivcfttent,  rhaque  fois  sous  un  eoatumc  different  ct  chaque  fob  employanl  un  arlifice  nouveau.  Frappe  d*nn 

• fait  si  singulier,  je  me  mb  la  null  mfme  a composer  sur  ce  roodlle  ma  premiere  MacAma.  qui  eut  un  sucres 

• 1‘vtrflordinaire.  •— ^Voy.  Vldilion  de  Hariri,  par  M.  de  Sacy,  pag.  SA3.)— Ur  les  Romains  dont  parle  Hariri 
nr  soni  pas  autrea  que  les  Francs  ou  guerriera  d'Oeddeot  qui  avaieni  pris  part  a la  premiere  rroisade  ei  qni 
ne  urdereitl  pas  a s'emparer  de  Saroudj.  Void  ce  que  raconie  Ibn  Alatir.  dans  son  Kamel  al-Tevarykh,  sous 
ratinee  404  (1101):  » Les  Franca  ae  rendeni  mallrea  de  la  vUle  de  Saroudj  en  Mlaopotamle.  RrlcMemnieni 

• les  Francs  aVtaleni  emparls  de  la  ville  d'^dcaae,  A la  suite  d'une  InvitatlMi  dea  babitaata  eui-mAmes.  Kn  effet. 

> la  plupart  des  habitants  Ataient  de  race  annlnienae,  et  il  n'y  avail  parmi  eui  qu'un  petit  nombre  de  Musul- 
••  mans.  Otie  annle.  Sormao  rassembla  dans  Saroudj  une  troupe  conaidArabie  de  Tureomtaia  et  se  dbpoaa  a atta- 

> qurr  les  Francs.  Ceux-ct  s'avaoccreni  a sa  rencontre.  On  en  Tint  am  nalni  au  nmb  de  rebi  premier  ijanvier 

- 1101),  el  Socman  fut  mis  en  fuite.  Apres  la  dlfaltc  dea  MusuIdmivs,  lea  France  se  poriereot  vers  Saroudj  et  en 
••  enireprirent  le  siAge.  La  ville  ayanl  AlA  prise,  un  grand  nombre  dea  habitants  fureot  rob  A mori:  let  femmri 

• furenl  Caiiea  esclaves  et  leurs  bieiis  pillAa;  il  ne  se  sauva  que  lea  pertonnea  qui  s’Ataicnl  dArobdea  au  danger 

• par  la  fuite  » 

(11)  M.  de  Sacy.  in  hia  trnnslation  of  Ibn  KhallikAn's  life  of  al-Hariri  (see  CAraflomafAb,  tom.  111.  p.  175. 
and  his  edition  of  the  AfoAdmoa.  introduction,  p.  tv),  considm  the  word  Sadnyu  as  the  equivalent  ofSedr 
ol-fxMm,  which  title  he  renders  by  ch«f  du  r/erpA  muju/mon.  As  the  NotHais  have  no  established  clergy,  I 
heaiuic  adopting  his  opinion,  and  the  following  extract  from  the  KkarUa,  in  which  the  author.  ImAd 
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ad-dln.  speaks  for  himself,  may  sene  to  fit  Ibe  real  meaning  of  the  word:  **  In  the  year  556  (A.  D.  1161}  1 
**  met  Abd  ‘I-Abbis  Muhammad,  the  son  of  al>KAsim  al-Harlri.  and  surnamrd  Zain  al-lilAm  lornament  of 
/iMmtim),  at  al-MashAn  : and  I read  under  bim  forly  of  his  father's  JlfoAdmas.  He  was  a man  of  merit 
**  and  spoke  with  eleganre  and  fluency.  1 was  [rAen)  employed  in  Uie  ^oilrfydc”— llhis  word  U Ute  plural  of 
Sm/r<ya!~>**  as  lieutenant  of  the  vizir  Aftn  ad>d1n,  and.  as  this  son  of  al-Hartri  was  ettremely  modest  and 
'*  reserred,  1 bad  to  employ  a stratagem  in  order  to  induce  bim  to  come  to  me.  As  hr  had  omitted  to  pay  up 
**  the  full  amount  of  his  land*tai,  1 sent  bim  a summons,  and, when  be  appeared  before  me.  I forgave  bini  the 
**  defat  and  said:  *My  object  was  merely  to  bring  you  here  and  make  your  acquaintance.*  ete."— (MS. 
No.  1573.  fol.  160  V.)  Prom  this  it  appears  that  the  Satlri\fa  was  a court  of  justice,  and  that  one  of  its  attri- 
butions was  to  pursue  the  recovery  of  arreared  taxes.  1 may  add  that  the  first  magistrate  of  the  Ottoman 
empire  is  called  the  Nndr-Adm,  and  one  of  bis  prerogatives  is  to  take  rogniianec  of  all  causes  in  wliicli  the 
pecuniary  interests  of  the  state  are  concerned.— See  d'Ohsson's  Tabtfau  doTEmpitt  o/Aoman,  tom. IV. 

page  536. 

(IS)  .M.  de  Sacy  has  rendered  the  word  mtinsAf  by  4rriva\i^tdaett\n.  Such  persons  were  employed  by 
government  to  draw  up  the  official  corrcspondenci*.  etc. — Al-llariri  did  not  here  indicate  bis  real  profession, 
which  was  that  of  SdAtb  of^jrAabar,  or  government  spy.  He  exercised  these  functions  at  Basra,  as  we  learn 
from  ImAd  ad-dln;  (ATAorfda.  MS.  No.l373,  fol. 160.)  He  corresponded  directly  with  the  dt’ieafi  of  the  khalif 
at  Baghdad,  and  probably,  like  the  postmaster,  who  acted  also  in  the  same  capacity,  be  kept  an  eye  on  the 
conduct  of  the  provincial  governor. 

^13)  Any  person  who  reads  the  long  extracts  from  aUIlarlri’s  poems  and  epistles  given  in  the  Khar\da, 
must  come  to  the  conviction  that  he  was  fully  capable  of  composing  the  Makdmai.  1 may  be  allowed  to 
add  that  I consider  the  .WdAdmat  as  the  most  elegantly  written  and  the  most  amusing  work  in  the  Arabic 
language. 

(«i  See  vot.  I.  page  171,  note  (2). 

(15)  **  MAshin  was  a place  in  the  dependencies  of  Baghdad  to  which  persons  were  banished  who  had  in- 
" curred  the  displeasure  of  the  sovereign.*’— Abfl  VFedl's  Annolt,  year  515.  See  also  ChreUomathie. 
tom.  III.  p.  180. 

(16)  C'esl  lUbia,  fils  de  Modhar.— Voy.  Spec.  Aisf.  Ar.  ed.  While,  p.  47;  el  Eichborn.  Monum.  antiq^tii. 
hist.  Ar.  p.  ISO.— (Note  de  N.  de  Soicy.) 

(17)  A long  extract  from  this  excellent  philological  work  has  been  given  by  M.  de  Sacy  in  his  Anthologif 
Grammatical^. 

(18)  M.  de  Sacy  has  inserted  an  extract  of  the  Mulka,  with  the  commentary,  in  the  Anthologit  Gramma- 
tiraie.  Some  chapters  of  the  commentary  are  excellent. 

(19)  The  piece  consists  of  three  Mnea.  but  it  does  not  seem  to  roe  fit  for  translation. 

(10)  See  vol.  n.  page  A37. 

1.21)  That  is:  Who  has  taken  moonlight  for  day;  who  was  deceived  by  appearances, 
in'!  Such  herbage  has  a fair  appearance,  but  is  worthless  as  food  for  cattle. 

(23)  His  life  is  given  by  Tbn  KhalUkAn. 

(24)  AWHarlrl  bad  therefore  three  sons:  Abd  Allah  (see  nore(l)  ),  Muhammad  (see  note  :9}  ),  and  Obaid 
Allah. 

(28'  The  life  of  ab-HAzimi  is  given  by  Ibn  KhalUkAn. 

;26,  His  life  will  be  found  io  this  work. 

{27)  See  Pococke'i  Speefmefi  hist.  Arab.  p.  57. 

(28)  See  Freytag’i  Mridanii  Proverbia,  tom.  1.  p.  223.  where  the  anecdote  of  al-Mundir  and  Shikka  is 
more  fully  related. 
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ABU  AH.MAD  AUKASIM  AS-SHAHROZl  HI. 

Abu  .\litnad  al-Kasim  Ibn  al-MiizalTar  Ibn  All  Ibn  al-Kasim  as^Shalimziiri, 
tJic  fatlier  of  the  k(UU  l-Khdllkain  Abd  Bakr  Muhammad,  of  al-Murtada  AbA  .Mu-  iMil) 
banimad  Abd  Allah,  and  of  Abu  Mansur  al-.Muzaffar,  was  the  profjcnitor  of  the 
Shahrozuri  family  which  gave  so  many  kiUis  of  that  surname  to  Syria,  Mosul,  and 
Mesu[K)laniia.  He  acted  for  some  time  as  hdkim'1)  in  the  city  of  Arbela,and  passed 
also  some  time  at  Sinjar  in  the  discharge  of  the  .same  functions.  A number  of 
his  sons  and  grand-chihjrcn,  all  pre-eminently  distinguished  for  learning  and  |>er- 
sonal  woilh,  attained  the  highest  jiosts  under  government,  and  merited  the  special 
favour  of  Ihrir)  sovereigns;  they  acted  as  hdkims or  as  kddis,  and  their  reputation 
rendered  them  the  marked  object  of  general  favour;  such  were  his  grandson,  the 
kddi  Kamul  ad-din  Muhammad,  and  his  great  grandson  Mnhi  ad-dln,  the  son  of 
Kamal  ad-din.  M e shall  give  notices  on  these  two  in  a subsequetit  part  of  this 
work.  The  dcscendatits  of  al-Kasim  form  a numerous  IxKly,  and  they  have  con- 
tinued, till  this  day,  to  be  the  hidis  of  Mosul  and  the  most  eminent  persons  of  _ 
the  city.  He  visited  Baghdad  more  than  once,  and  the  kd/iz  Abu  Saad  as-Samani 
has  spoken  of  hitn  iu  the  Aildb  az-Zail  (luppkmrnt  to  the  history  of  BaghdtuI). 

The  same  writer  has  also  noticed  him  twice  in  the  Kildb  al-Ansdb  ; the  first  time 
under  the  word  AL-IaaiLt , where  he  says  : “ And  it,”  meaning  .Arbela,  “ has 
“ produced  a number  of  learned  men,  one  of  whom  was  the  kddi  Abu  Ahmad  al- 
“ Kasim  as-Shahro7.uri ; ” to  which  he  adds  that  he  belonged  to  tbe  tribe  of 
Shaiban.  The  second  time  he  s|>eaks  of  him  is  under  tlie  head  of  as-Shah- 
ROzuRt,  where  he  mentions  also  his  son  the  kddi  ’l-k'hdfikain  with  high  lom- 
meudation.  Ibn  al-Mustaufi  notices  him  in  the  Historv'  of  Arbela,  and  inserts 
therein  some  of  his  poetry  from  which  we  select  the  following  lines  ; 

•My  desires  extend  beyond  as-8uha  and  az-Zubina  i;2) ; the  object  of  my  wishes  is 
hi(>h  exalted  and  admits  nut  my  approach  (3).  I shall  continue  in  toil  and  anxiety  till 
time  is  no  more  or  till  my  life  has  ceased. 

Having  found  the  same  verses  in  as-Samani's  Zail  and  attributed  by  him  to  the 
kddi  'l-hhd/ikairi,  I am  unable  to  declare  which  of  the  two  was  their  author. 
Al-Kasim  died  at  Mosul,  A.  H.  489  (A.  D.  1096),  and  was  interred  in  the 
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I'linoi'al  rlia|iel  iKrariii^  his  name  and  situated  near  the  mosque  erected  by  his 
aiHfstor  Ahii  'l-Ilasaii  Ibn  Farghan  (4). — Ilis  son  Abd  Allah  al-Murlada,  the 
author  of  ihv Mautiliyan  Kasiiia  (col.  II.  p.  29j.  was  the  father  of  Kainal  ad-din. — 
As  for  the  Kddi  'l-Khiifikain,  as-Samani  says  of  him  that  he  studied  the  scienee 
of  (he  law^  under  Abu  Ishak  a».Shirazt  (col.  I.  p.  9)  and  that  he  acted  as  kddi  in 
a number  of  towns;  he  travelled  to  Irak,  Khorasan,  and  al-Jibal  {Periian  Irak), 
where  he  received  by  oral  transmission  a great  quantity  of  Traditions,  some  of 
which  he  communicated  to  as-Samani  himself.  He  was  born  at  .Arhcla,  A.  H. 
•'i53  (A.  D.  1001-3}  or  454;  he  died  at  Baghdad  in  the  month  of  the  first  Jn- 
niada,  A.  H.  538  (Nov .-Dee.  .A,  U.  H-V3  , and  was  interred  at  the  Ahrez  Gale. 
The  title  of  Kddi  'l-Khlfikain  . kddi  of  the  East  anil  M'etl)  was  given  to  him  in  con- 
sequence of  his  having  exercised  the  functions  of  that  office  in  a great  number 
of  towns. — His  brother  Abii  Mansdr  al-Muzaffar  is  thus  noticed  by  as-Samani, 
in  his  Zail : “ He  was  born  at  Arliela  and  brought  up  at  Mosul,  whence  he  re- 
“ moved  to  Baghdad,  and  studied  under  the  shaikh  Ahu  ishak  as-Shirpzi.  He 
“ then  retunied  to  Mosul,  and,  at  a very  advaneed  period  of  life,  he  accepted  the 
“ jiost  of  kddi  at  Sinjar  although  he  had  lost  his  sight  (5). — I asked  him  the  year 
“ of  his  birth,  and  he  informed  me  that  he  was  horn  in  the  month  of  the  latter 
“ Jumada,  or  of  Bajah,  A.H.  457  (May-Jtine,  A.D.  10G5},  at  Arhcla.”  He  docs 
not  indicate  the  year  of  his  death. — Shahrozdri  means  belonging  to  Sbakrozdr,  a 
large  town  which  is  now  counted  among  the  dc]icndcncies  of  Arhcla ; it  was 
hnill  by  Zur,  the  son  of  ad-Dahhak  (6;.  Shahrozdr  signifies  in  Persian,  the  city 
of  Zdr;  al-Iskander  (.l/ejotider)  Zu  'l-Karnain  died  there  on  his  return  li'oni  the 
Hast  (7) ; I asked  a native  of  the  place  about  his  tomb,  and  he  informed  me  that 
a tomb  did  exist  there,  called  the  Tomb  of  al-Iskander,  but  that  the  inhabitants 
did  not  know  who  this  person  was.  It  is  a city  of  great  antiquity.  The  Kha- 
lil) (col,  I.  page  75 : says,  in  his  History  of  Baghdad,  that  al-lskander  madi- 
Madain  Kisra  (Ctesiphon)  his  residence,  and  that  he  continued  to  inhabit  that 
390  city  till  his  death ; his  colfin  was  tlien  transported  to  Alexandria,  In-caiise  his  mo- 
ther was  dwelling  there,  and  he  was  interi-ed  near  her  '8). 


tl)  Udkim  U a {rfn&ral  namp  for  magistraht  ofevorT  rank. 

iS)  As^uha  ii  a umall  »tar  in  the  tail  of  the  Grraler  Bear;  U ia  marked  in  KJamstenl  s (>lf»lial  Atlu*-. 
The  Arabs  give  ihe  name  of  the  ttto  Zubtinos  In  (be  niani  0 and  p of  the  Ilaianre. 
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i3>  Hr  meani  ibc  Divinity. 

^4;  Oocof  the  izunusrripU  ha»  Jk^  tht  aneettor  of^  aud  I arknowledgr  that  the  leit  »eera»  to  ni«  corruptei]. 
as  I read  in  tbr  iTdifula:  Paiuvha.n;  <m  anristor  of  Abik  'l-Uatan  al^Mautili  (of  Mosul },  rAe  traditioniit, 

(5!  Uh>  oWrvAiions  of  nur  author  in  pagrs  S3  and  34  of  thU  volume. 

f6l  2oAd4  or  od-i>aAAd4.  as  the  Arabs  pronounce  ibe  name,  mas  Use  tyrant  mho  inakes  so  conspicuous  a 
figure  in  tbe  fabulous  history  of  ancient  Persia. 

7j  Alesaiider  the  Great  died  at  Babylon,  as  U «ell  known. 

H Olympia^,  the  mother  of  Alctaiidcr  the  Great,  never  inhabited  Aletandria.  and  sbe  lost  her  life  in  Micr- 
donia.  eight  year*  after  the  death  of  her  son. 


IBN  FIRRO  AS-SHATIBI. 

Aim  Muliammad  al-Kasim  Ibn  Firro  Ibn  Abi  ’1-Kasini  Kalaf  [bn  Aluiiad  ar- 
Roaini  as-Sbatil>i  ad-Darir  the  hlind)  al-Mukri  (the  lemher  of  the  A'oran-rcadings  , 
is  the  author  of  the  kantda  on  the  Koran-rra(ftn<;*.  named  by  him  Hirz  al-.lnidiii  tea 
H'a;7i  at-Tahlm  [Wishez  accomplished,  and  open  comjratulations  (1)),  eoiisisting  of 
one  thousand  one  hundred  and  seventy-three  verses,  and  displaying  in  its  com- 
position the  utmost  ingenuity.  It  is  the  main  authority  on  which  the  Koran- 
renders  of  this  age  rely,  in  their  instructions  to  pupils,  and  very  few  jtersons  un- 
dertake to  study  the  readings  till  tlicy  have  learned  this  |iocm  by  heart  and  mas- 
tered its  meaning.  It  is  fdled  with  extraordinary  allusions,  obscure  and  subtle 
indications,  and  I do  not  Itelieve  that  any  work  of  a similar  kind  was  ever  pro- 
duced Itcfore.  He  is  declared  to  have  said:  “ No  one  will  read  this  kastda  of 
“ mine  without  Almighty  God's  permitting  him  to  derive  profit  from  it;  for  I 
“ composed  it  purely  and  simply  with  the  view  of  serving  Almighty  Gml.”  He 
iv)mpf)sed  also  another  kastda  of  five  hundred  verses  and  rhyming  in  d,  from 
which,  if  learned  hv  heart,  a complete  acquaintance  is  obtained  with  the  contents 
of  Ihn  Abd  al-Barr's  Tamhid  (2j.  Ibn  Firro  was  learned  in  the  reading  and  in- 
ter])retation  of  the  Book  of  God  the  Kuraii),  and  pre-eminent  by  his  knowledge  of 
the  Traditions  relative  to  the  Prophet;  when  pupils  read  to  him  out  of  the  Sahth 
of  al-Biikhari,  or  that  of  Muslim,  or  the  Mmcatta  (of  Mdlik\  he  would  correct  the 
text  of  their  copies  from  memory,  and  indicate  the  necessary  vowels  and  diaeri- 
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lical  [K)iiits,  wlnTcvcr  iheir  presence  was  required.  In  grammar  and  philology 
lie  stood  unrivalled;  in  the  interpretation  of  dreams  he  displayed  great  skill; 
in  all  his  conduct  he  was  actuated  by  the  purest  motives,  and  his  deeds,  like  his 
woivls,  jiriK-eeded  fmni  a heart  devoted  to  God.  lie  read  the  Koran,  according  to 
the  din'ereiu  rmilingn,  under  Ahd  AIhI  Allali  Miihaininad  Ihn  Ali  Ihn  Muhammad 
Ibn  Abi  '1-Aasi  an-Nafri  and  under  Abi\  'l-llasan  Ali  Ihn  Muhammad  Ibn 
lludail  al-Andalusi;  he  learmxl  Traditions  from  Abii  Ahd  Allah  Muhammad  Ihn 
Yusuf  Ibn  Saada(-'t),  Abu  Abd  Allah  Muhammad  Ibn  Alid  ar-Rahim  al-Khazraji, 
Abii  ’l-Hasan  Ibn  Hudail,  the  hil/iz  Abu  'l-Ilasan  Ibn  an- .Mina  Ti),  and  others.  A 
great  number  of  |iersons  studied  under  him  with  profit,  and  I met  in  Egypt 
with  many  of  his  former  pupils.  In  his  discourse  he  avoided  prolixness;  never, 
on  any  occasion,  did  he  pronounce  a word  without  nei-essily,  and  he  never  tiKik 
his  scat  to  teach  the  rradingi  of  the  Koran  without  being  in  a state  of  purity  (6^, 
and  assuming  an  air  of  dignilied  gravity  and  profound  humility.  When  suffering 
under  a severe  illness,  he  neither  complained  nor  uttered  a groan,  and,  being 
asked  how  he  was,  he  replied  : “ In  health,"  without  adding  another  word. 
One  of  his  disciples  revited  some  verses  to  me  and  said  : “Our  thaikh  fretpienlly 
“ rc|icated  them;  they  form  an  enigma  the  woid  of  which  is  bier.”  I asked  him 
if  they  were  the  shaikh's,  and  he  i-eplied  that  he  did  not  know.  Some  time  after- 
waids,  I met  with  them  in  the  iliwihi  of  the  khatib  Yahya  Ibn  Salama  al-llaskafi,  a 
(lerson  whose  life  will  lie  found  in  this  work.  These  verses  are  ; 

Do  you  know  an  object  to  whicli  one  similar  exists  in  the  sky  f7)  ! When  it  moves 
rni'waril,  people  utter  loiiil  exclamations.  When  wo  meet  it,  it  bears  a burden  and  is 
borne  as  one,  and  every  chief  w ho  may  ride  on  it  is  a prisoner.  It  incites  to  piety,  and 
yet  it  is  avoided ; it  admonishes  mankind,  and  yet  they  shun  it.  (R'Acn  it  titili  a house,) 
it  was  not  called  for  Ihrouijh  a wish  for  its  presence,  but  it  comes  unwelcome  to  the 
person  visited. 

As-Shatibi  was  iKirit  towaids  the  end  of  A.  II.  .’>38  June,  D.  1444),  and, 
at  a very  early  age  he  ulViciatcd  as  khatib  preacher)  in  his  native  town.  He 
came  to  Egypt  in  the  year  .i72  (A.  I).  1 176-7)  and  said  on  arriving  : “ I know 
“ by  heart  enough  of  the  sciences  to  load  a camel  .so  heavily  that,  if  a single  leaf 
“ more  were  added,  it  could  not  support  the  buidcn."  He  lodfjed  at  the  house 
of  al-Kadi  '1-Fadil  fvol.  //.  p.  HI;  who  ap|ioinlcd  him  professor  of  Koran- 
iiOl  reading,  grattiinar,  ami  |ihilologv.  He  died  on  Sunday,  the  28lh  of  the  latter 
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Jiimada,  A.  H.  500  (June,  A.  D.  H94_,  a litlle  later  than  tlie  hour  of  the  af- 
icmuoii  prayer,  and  was  interred  on  tlie  Monday  following  in  the  funeral  ehajiel 
of  aUKadi  '1-Fadil.  1 have  frequently  visited  his  toinh,  which  is  situated  in  the 
Lesser  Karafa  Cemetery.  The  prayer  was  said  over  his  grave  by  Ahu  Ishak  al- 
Iraki  (vol.  I.  p.  12),  the  khatibaf  the  (Ireal  Mosque  of  Old  Caiixi. — Firro  signifies 
iron  in  the  Latin  language  of  the  non-Moslim  inhahitaiits  of  Spain. — Itoaini  means 
dnceiulfd  /ront  Zd  ifooin,  who  was  one  of  the  princes  of  Yemen;  a great  uum- 
hcr  of  persons  have  drawn  their  surnames  from  this  ancestor. — Shdtihi  means 
helonginij  to  ShdUba  (.Yoh'i’«),a  large  city  with  a strong  citadel  in  tlie  east  of  Spain, 
which  has  produced  niatiy  men  eminent  for  learning.  It  fell  into  the  |K)wer  of 
the  Franks  on  one  of  the  last  ten  days  of  Ramadan,  A.  H.  C4.5  .(end  of  January, 
.A.  U.  I2.'i8). — Some  say  that  as-Sh.atihi’s  name  was  Muhammad  and  his  sur- 
name Abtt  ’l-Klisini,  but  I found  his  name  written  Ahu  Muhammad  al-Kasiin  in 
different  ijdzas  (lieeners  to  teach  and  certificates  of  capacity)  granted  to  him  by  his 
masters. 


^1]  Ul«rally:  C’uilodia  roforwm  farUs  gratulationum. 

(2)  lifr  of  Ibn  Abd  abBarr  la  i;iren  in  ibis  norh  —In  the  8tb  vol.  of  the  iVoriVei  tt  Eiiraitt,  .M.de 
Ita&giu'i)  a notke  on  the  AftWo  or  Atilya,  another  poem  of  Ibn  Firro’a,  on  the  orlhofrraphv  of  the  Koran. 

(3)  Al'Makkari  mentions  this  an-Xafri  in  his  notkr  on  Ibn  Firro.  Soe  MS.  No.  701.  fol.  lAO. 

(Ii  .\bd  Allah  Muhammad  Ibn  Yfisuf  Ibn  Saada  oas  an  iohabiUni  of  Xaliva,  but  his  ancestors  d«elt  tit  Vi' 
leneia.  Having;  received  lessons  in  bis  native  place  from  many  men  dUtin^ished  for  learninir.  he  travelled 
to  the  western  provinces  of  Spain  for  the  same  purpose.  loA.U.  320  (A.D.  1126)  he  journeyed  to  the  Kast, 
amt  there  cultivated  jurisprudence  and  other  branches  of  knowledge,  lie  made  the  pilgrimage  in  the  foUom- 
ing  year,  and  on  his  return  to  Kgypt,  be  frequented  the  loeiety  of  AbO  TAhIr  Ibn  AQf  >Ma  pagg  197.  no/e  i2  , 
of  thi*  a»-SUaA  (rof.  I.  pagr  86)  and  other  illustrious  doctors.  In  the  year  526  [A.  1).  It31-2j  he 

rdurned  to  Murcia  with  a vast  stork  of  information  in  the  Traditions.  Koran-rcading,  koranic  inlerpretation. 
law,  philology  and  Kbolastic  theology.  He  had  an  inclination  for  Shfism.  Being  appointed  member  of  the 
town-council  <nd  preacher  at  the  great  mosque  of  Murrin.  be  began  to  teach  the  Traditions  and 

jurisprudence,  and  he  eseretsed  the  functions  of  Addi  in  the  same  dty  till  the  dovnfal  of  the  Almoravidrs. 
lie  then  passed  to  the  kadiship  of  Xativa,  and  taught  Traditions  not  only  Uiere,  but  in  Murcia  and  Yalenria. 
in  whirh  places  also  he  filled  the  oflirc  of  AAnttft.  or  public  preacher.  Previously  to  this,  he  bad  taught  Tra- 
ditions at  Altnrria.  He  died  at  Xativa  on  the  last  day  of  ZO  T-Hijja.  A.  H.  565  (Sepl.  A.  D.  If70>.  leaving 
one  single  work  on  quite  an  original  plan  and  entitled  Hr  »a* 

born  in  the  month  of  RamadAn,  A.  II.  490  (June^iuly,  A I).  1103\— ,.\1-Makkari;  MS.  Xo.  701,  fol.  187. 

{5)  The  name  of  Ibn  ati-.Nima  U mentioned  by  aUMakkari.  MS  Xo.  701,  fol-  160  recto. 

(6)  That  is:  In  the  state  of  bodily  purity  which  is  required  of  every  Moslim  when  he  proceeds  to  say  his 
prayers. 

ff)  Part  of  the  constellation  of  (he  (ireater  Bear  is  railed  oR'.VoosA  {Iht  bi*r'<  by  the  Arabs. 
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ABU  Dl  UAF  AL-lJLl. 

Abii  Dulaf  al-Kasiin  Ihn  Isa  Ibn  Idris  Ibn  Makil  Ibn  Omair  Ibn  Shaikh  Ihii 
Mrtawia  lbiiKboz.M  Ibn  Abd  al-Ozza  Ibn  Dulaf  Ibn  Jushm  Ibn  Kais  Ibn  Saad  Ibn  Ijl 
Ibn  Lujaim  Ibn  Saab  Ibn  Ali  Ibn  Bakr  Ibn  Wail  Ibn  Kasit  Ibn  Hinb  Ibn  Afsa  Ibn 
Dnnui  Ibn  Jadila  Ibn  Asad  Ibn  Rabia  Ibn  Kizar  Ibn  Saad  Ibn  Adnan  a^-Ijli  was 
iinr  of  al-.Maniun‘s  geiu-rnls,  and  served  also  ibat  khalif’s  siircessor,  al-Mntasim, 
in  ibe  same  eapaeity.  W'c  have  already  menlioned  his  name  in  ihe  life  of  al- 
Akawwak  (vol.  II.  p.  290  , with  some  verses  eomposed  bv  that  poet  in. his  praise, 
and  we  have  obsened  (vul.  II.  p.  101)  that  Abii  Muslim  abKhorasani  had  been 
bi-oughl  up  under  the  rare  of  (ha  Ibn  Makil,  the  brother  of  Idrh,)  Abu  Dulaf's 
i;randfather.  The  life  of  the  emir  Abd  Nasr  Ali  Ibn  Makula,  the  author  of  the 
Ikmdl  and  one  of  Abu  Dulaf's  dcseendants,  has  also  l>een  given  in  this  work 
i:ol.  II.  p.  248).  .\bu  Dulaf  was  a spirited,  noble,  and  generous  chief,  highly 
extolled  for  bis  liberality,  courageous  and  enterprising,  noted  for  his  victories 
and  his  lieneficence;  men  distinguished  in  literature  and  the  sciences  derived 
instruction  from  his  discourse,  and  his  talent  was  conspicuous  even  in  the  art  of 
vocal  music.  Amongst  the  works  which  be  composed  are  Uie  following  ; the 
Kitilh  al-Buzdt  tea  't-Said  (on  falcons  and  game),  the  Kitdb  as-Saldb  (on  tceaponi), 
the  Kitdb  an-Niizab  [on  agreeable  country  retreats  , and  the  Kitdb  Sidsa  tal-MulAk  on 
the  policy  of  prinfcj^.  His  praises  were  celebrated,  in  kasidas  of  the  greatest 
lieauty,  by  Abn  Tammam  at-Tai  (to/.  I.  page  348;,  and  by  Bakr  Ibn  an-Aattab 
col.  I.  p.  399)  ; the  latter  said  of  him  : 

()  tlimi  who  pursuest  the  study  of  alchemy,  the  great  alchemy  {the  phitotophrr’s  none' 
consists  in  praising  Ihe  son  of  Isa.  Was  there  but  one  dirhem  in  the  world,  thou 
wouldst  obtain  it  by  this  means. 

It  is  slated  that,  for  these  two  verses,  Abu  Dulaf  gave  Ibn  an-Nattab  ten 
ihonsanil  dirhems.  The  poet  then  ceased  visiting  him  for  some  time  and  em- 
ployed tlic  money  in  the  purchase  of  a village  or  estate)  on  the  river  Obolla.  He 
afterwards  went  to  sec  him  and  addressed  him  in  these  words  ; 

Thanks  to  thee,  I have  purchased  an  estate  on  Ihe  Uliolla.  crowmed  by  a pavilion 
erected  in  marble.  It  has  a sister  beside  it  which  is  now  on  sale,  and  you  have 
always  money  to  bestow. 
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“ How  much,  ’’  said  Ahu  Dulaf,  “ is  the  price  of  that  sister?”  The  poet 
answered  : “Ten  thousand  dirhems.”  Ahii  Dulaf  gave  liim  the  money  and  said  : 

“ Recollect  that  the  Obolla  is  a large  river,  with  many  estates  situated  on  it,  IStia 
“ and  that  each  of  these  fislrrs  has  another  at  her  side ; So,  if  thou  np-nest 
“ snch  a door  as  that,  it  will  lead  to  a breach  l)etween  us.  Re  content  then 
“ witli  what  thou  hast  now  got,  and  let  this  he  a point  agreed  on.” — The  poet 
then  offered  up  prayei-s  for  his  welfare  and  withdrew.  Abii  Bakr  Miihaiii- 
mad  Ibn  ll.ishim,  one  of  the  KhdlMn  (vol.  I.  p.  557)  imitated  the  idea  of  the 
first  passage  (here  died)  in  the  following  lines  : 

The  poets  are  convinced  that  their  hopes  in  thee  are  safe  from  the  strokes  of  desjiair 
Alchemy  is  a false  science  for  all  other  mortals  whom  we  know,  bnt  not  for  them. 
Thou  Bivosl  them  money  in  bags  when  they  bring  thee  words  on  paper. 

.\bu  Dulaf,  having  encountered  some  Kurds  who  were  intercepting  traveller.s 
in  the  province  under  liis  rule,  struck  one  'crtm«b)rider  through  with  his  lance 
and  the  print  entered  into  the  body  of  another  who  was  sitting  behind  him  : he 
th  us  killed  them  Iroth  at  a stroke.  Ihn  an-Nattah  took  this  occasion  for  com- 
posing the  follow  ing  verst's  : 

On  the  day  of  battle  when  his  spear  (1),  which  thou  never  seest  blunted,  piercetl 
through  two  riders,  people  said  : “ Wonder  nut  at  that;  were  his  lance  a mile  lung.  It 
" would  pierce  through  a mile's  length  of  riders  I " 

Abii  Ahd  Allah  Ahmad  Ihn  Ahi  Fatn  Salih,  a mawla  to  the  Hashimide  family, 
was  dark  complexioned,  dwarfish,  and  very  poor.  His  wife  once  said  to  him:  “ I 
“ sec,  my  man!  that  the  star  of  literature  has  set  and  that  its  arrow  has  missed 
“ the  marki  take  then  thy  sword,  s|iear,  and  Imw,  and  go  forth  with  the  others 
“ to  the  wars;  God  may  jierhaps  grant  thee  a share  of  booty.”  In  reply,  he 
recited  the  following  verses  ; 

What  can  iniluce  thee  to  advise  such  an  extravagance  to  a man  like  me  T — to  oblige 
me  to  bear  arms  and  hear  warriors  in  armour  order  me  to  halt  I Dost  thou  suppose 
me  one  of  those  men  of  death  who  from  morn  to  eve  aspire  after  destruction  ? SVhcii 
death  approaches  another,  I observe  it  with  liorror ; how  then  could  I go  and  face  it 
myself?  Dost  thou  think  that  single  combats  with  the  fne  are  my  passion,  and  that  my 
bosom  contains  the  heart  of  .AbA  Dulaf  (2)  1 

Ahii  Dnlaf  heard  of  this,  and  sent  him  a thousand  dinars. — The  profusion  of 
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\liu  Diilaf  ill  his  dniiations  involved  him  in  dclil,  and  the  circumstance  havini; 
liecome  pnhiie,  one  ol‘  these  soliciloi's  went  into  his  presence  and  said  : 


O lord  of  gifts  and  donations  ! O thou  of  the  open  countenance  and  the  open  hand  I 
I am  told  that  thou  art  in  debt;  increase  then  its  amount  and  discharge  what  I owe. 

Abu  Uulaf  made  him  a present  and  discharged  his  delit.  A poet  went  in  to 
him  one  day  and  reeited  (hest;  lines  ; 

When  God  entrusted  thy  hand  with  the  distribution  of  htvoiirs,  he  liiew  (Mot  hr 
irould  hr  u-rtt  Mired ).  O Abd  Dulaf  1 never  have  the  two  (remrding  angrli)  written  a« 
in  the  register  of  thy  words,  though  often  it  be  written  in  those  of  other  mortals.  Thou 
hast  rivalled  in  beiichcence  the  rapid  winds  (ichieh  hrar  rotn  to  lAr  regions  of  Iht  rarth) ; 
and  when  they  cease  to  blow,  thou  ceasest  not  to  give. 

The  [Hiems  composed  in  his  jiraise  aiv  very  numerous ; he  himself  comfMKsed 
some  good  (loetry,  from  which  1 should  Iranscrihe  passages  were  it  not  my  desiiv 
to  avoid  prolixity.  He  completed  the  building  of  the  city  of  al-Karaj  in  Pertimi 
Irdk)  which  had  been  commenced  by  Ids  father,  and  it  liet  ame  the  residence  of 
his  tribe,  family,  and  children.  Whilst  he  was  staying  there,  a poet  (said  by 
some  to  have  been  Mansur  Ihn  Badan,  and  by  others,  Bakr  Ihn  an-INaltiih)  re- 
eited to  him  a eulogy,  but  did  not  obtain  a rccom|>cnse  equal  to  his  expectations; 
he  therefore  departed,  reciting  this  verse  : 

iSH5  Let  me  go  and  travel  over  the  deserts  of  the  earth  ; for  al-Karaj  is  not  the  whuli- 

world,  neither  is  KAsim  [Abii  Dalaf]  the  human  race  ! 

Similar  to  this  an;  the  following  lines  by  another  poet,  but  I am  unable  to 
state  which  of  them  copied  the  other  : 

If  you  resume  your  wonted  generosity,  it  will  be,  as  before,  your  obedient  slave.  If 
yon  will  not,  the  earth  is  large;  you  arc  not  all  the  human  rare,  neither  is  KhorAsAn 
the  world. 

I have  since  found  these  last  verses  in  as-Samani’s  Zail,  in  iJie  article  on  Abii 
'l-Ilasan  Ali  Ibn  Muhammad  Ihn  Ali  al-Balkhi ; he  there  says  : “ The  following 
“ lines  were  recited  to  me  at  Daurak  (3)  by  the  AyWi  Ali  Ibn  Muhammad  al- 
“ Balkhi;  he  gave  them  as  the  words  of  the  emir  Abu  ’l-Hasan  Ali  Ibii  al-Miiii- 
“ takhib,  and  he  may  have  possibly  heard  them  from  the  lips  of  that  j>erson.‘’ 
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Ili’iT  he  inserts  die  verses. — It  is  related  that  when  Ahd  Dulaf  returned  from  al- 
Karaj,  (he  emir  Ali  Ibn  Isa  Ibn  Mali^  prepared  a repast  on  a most  mafjnirieent 
scale,  and  invited  him  to  partake  of  it;  but  a poet,  who  (hen  went  to  Ali's  house 
and  was  refused  admittance  by  the  porter,  awaited  the  [>as$age  of  Aim  Dulaf  and 
handed  him  a palm-leaf,  on  which  were  inscribed  tlicse  words : 

If  you  meet  him  (/till  Dulaf)  lingerin);  carelessly,  say;  “ Y'ou  come  from  al-Karaj. 
“ with  one  thousand  horsemen,  to  a feast.  After  that,  let  not  other  men  be  reproached 
for  acts  of  baseness." 

Ahii  Dulaf  immediately  returned,  swearing  that  he  would  neither  enter  the 
house  nor  eat  a morsel  of  that  dinner.  1 have  read  in  a compilation  of  anecdotes 
that  the  name  of  this  poet  was  Abbad  Ibn  al-Harish,  and  that  the  reptist  was 
given  at  Baghdad. — I read  in  another  compilation  that,  when  Abil  Dulaf  was 
suncring  from  the  malady  of  which  he  died,  his  indisposition  became  so  grave 
that  the  public  were  refused  admittance  into  his  presence.  It  happened,  how- 
ever, that,  one  day,  feeling  much  Ivetter,  he  asked  the  chamiverlaiii  what  appli- 
cants might  be  then  at  the  |>alace-door,  and  was  informed  that  ten  thar(f$  (dft- 
rendants  of  Muhammad)  from  Khorasan  had  been  waiting  many  days,  without 
being  able  to  enter.  He  immediately  sat  up  on  his  bed  and  having  sent  for  them, 
he  received  them  with  great  [voliteness,  and  asked  them  the  news  of  their 
country,  what  might  be  their  private  circumstances,  and  the  motive  of  their  visit. 
The  replied  that,  being  in  narrow  circumstances  and  hearing  of  his  generous 
character,  they  had  come  to  apply  to  him.  On  this,  he  onlered  his  treasurer  to 
bring  in  one  of  the  money-chests,  and  having  taken  out  of  it  twenty  bags,  con- 
taining each  one  thousand  pieces  of  gold,  he  gave  (wo  of  them  to  each  of  his  vi- 
sitors, with  an  additional  sum  for  their  travelling  expenses  home.  “ Touch  not 
“ the  Itags,”  said  he,  “ till  you  arrive  in  safety  and  join  your  families;  here  is 
“ a sum  to  defray  your  journey.  But,  let  each  of  you  write  for  me  a note,  stat- 
“ itig  that  he  is  the  son  of  such  a one,  the  son  of  such  a one,  etc.,  the  son  of 
“ Ali  Ibn  Abi  Talib,  by  Fatima,  the  daughter  of  the  Apostle  of  God.  Let  him 
“ then  add  these  words  : ‘ 0 Apostle  of  God  ! I was  suffering  from  distress  and 
“ ‘ misery  in  my  native  town,  and  1 went  to  Abu  Dulaf  al-ljli  who  gave  me  two 
“ ‘ thousand  pieces  of  gold  (lirough  respect  for  thee  and  through  the  desire 
“ ‘ of  conciliating  thy  favour,  hoping  thus  to  procure  thy  intercession.’  ’’ 
vot.  M.  ’ 
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Eai'h  of  the  thnrift  wnile  out  a noie  in  ihc-sc  lerins  and  dfli»eii-d  it  to  liini. 
He  then  directed  by  lua  will  tliat,  when  he  died,  the  person  who  arranged 
his  corpse  for  burial  should  place  these  papers  in  his  winding-sheet,  so  that 
he  might  presetnt  them  to  tlie  Apostle  of  God.  Another  proof  of  his  respect 
to  tlie  family  of  Ali  is  given  in  a relation  of  what  passed  one  day  between 
him  and  his  son  : he  happened  to  say  that  whosoever  did  not  caiTV  to  the 
ntniost  pitch  his  attachment  to  Uic  family  of  Ali  was  conceived  in  fornication; 
on  which  his  son  observed  that,  for  himself,  he  did  not  hold  such  principles: 
“There  is  a good  reason  for  that,”  said  the  father;  “ when  thy  mother  con- 
i»04  “ reived  thee,  1 had  not  given  her  time  to  perform  the  ij/ifrrd 'A).”  The  authen- 
ticity of  this  anecdote  is  liest  known  to  God.  A number  of  historical  writers 
give  the  following  narration  as  having  been  made  by  Dulaf,  the  son  of  Abn 
Dniaf;  “ I saw  in  a dream  a jxtrsem  come  towards  me  and  say : ‘ The  emir  requires 
“ ‘ thy  presence.’  1 went  with  him  and  he  took  me  into  a deserted  and  miserable 
“ house  with  blackened  walls,  roofless  and  without  doors  : he  led  me  np  a flight 
“ of  stairs  and  made  me  enter  into  a garret,  of  which  the  walls  bore  the  marks  of 
“ fire,  and  the  floor  was  strewed  with  ashes  : I there  beheld  my  father,  quite 
“ naked  5)  and  leaning  his  head  on  his  knees;  he  said  to  me  in  an  interrogative 
“ tone  : ‘ Uiilaf  ? ’ and  I replied  ‘ Dniaf;  ’ on  which  he  re|>eated  these  verses ; 

* Tell  our  laniily,  and  conceal  it  nut  from  them,  what  we  have  met  with  in  the  nar- 
■ row  tomb  (6).  We  have  been  questioned  as  to  all  our  deeds  ; O pity  mj  desolation 
' and  my  sufferin,';8  ! * 

“ He  here  said  : ‘ Dost  tfion  understand  me?'  and  I answered  ‘ Yes;'  and  he 
“ then  recitiHl  as  follows  : 

* If,  after  death,  we  were  left  (in  pear*],  death  would  be  a repose  for  all  living  beings ; 
• but  when  we  die,  we  are  raised  up  again  and  queslionerl  respecting  all  we  ever  did,’ 

“ ‘ Dost  thou  understand  me?”  I answered:  ‘ Yes  ;’  and  awoke.”  Ain't  Dniaf 
died  at  Baghdad,  A.  H.  226  (A.  D.  840-f);  some  say,  A.  H.  22b. - Dulaf  is  a 
proper  name,  and,  as  it  combines  this  quality  to  tliat  of  being  formed,  with  some 
alteration,  from  another  word,  it  belongs  to  the  second  declension  (7).  The  wonl 
from  which  it  is  derived  is  diilif  (lenle  incedms — We  have  already  explained  the 
word  Ijlt  (tvl.  I.  page  I9f  ). — Oholla  is  the  name  of  an  ancient  towm  at  four 
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|>arasaii^  li'om  Basra ; it  is  now  included  in  the  district  of  that  city.  It  is, 
as  we  have  said  of  Shili  Baicicdn  and  other  places,  in  the  life  of  Adud  ad-Dawlai 
/I.  p.  484),  an  earthly  paradise  and  one  of  the  four  most  delightful  spots  in 
the  world. — Al-Karaj  is  a city  of  akiahal,  between  Ispahan  and  Haniadan. — 
Al-Jahiil  is  an  extensive  territory  between  Irak  and  Khorasan;  the  common  people 
call  it  Irdk  ah/iyotn  ' the  Irdk  of  the  Persians  or  Persian  Irdk).  It  contains  some 
large  cities,  such  as  Hamadan,  Ispahan,  ar-Rai  and  Zanjan. 


(t)  I rvad  iAxhi  iiul 

(li  Liln-ally ; That  iny  heart  eoutaini  tha  breaat  of  Abh  Dalaf.  A airailar  pmllartt;  of  the  Arabic  idiom 
would  allow  ua  to  lay:  My  ihoc  cannot  enter  my  foot,  in  place  of  my  foot  canned  enter  my  aboe.— See  on  thia 
subject  M.  de  S«cy's  Chreitomathie,  lom.  II.  p.  399. 

(3)  Diurak,  the  Dorak  or  Ftlahi  of  our  raaps,  U a lo«n  of  Fcriia,  in  the  province  of  KhAie^tAn.  It  lie* 
About  seTCDl]f>fiTe  miles  south  of  Shuster. 

(4)  When  a man  porrbases  a femala  slave,  U is  not  lawful  for  him  to  cohabit  with  her  till  she  has  bad  her 
nett  eosuiAf  monthly  Indisposition.  The  waiting  for  this  term  is  called  iitibrd  ( puri/lra/ioft,  or  more  exactly. 
waiting  for  fmrifiration).  The  end  proposed  in  this  regulation  is,  that  it  may  be  ascertained  whether  con- 
ception has  not  already  taken  place  In  the  womb,  in  order  that  the  issue  may  not  be  doubtful.— rHamillon’s 
Hedaya,  rol.lV.  p 103.) 

(St  The  correct  reading  is 

(€t  The  word  here  rendered  by  tomb  is  bartakh.  It  signiOes.  the  interval  between  this  world  and  the  nett, 
or  between  death  and  the  resurrection.  See  Sale's  note  on  this  word;  Koran,  sural  S3,  verse  lOS.  and  bis 
preliminary  discourse,  sect.  IV. 

(7)  See  M.  de  Sacy's  irrammaire  arabe,  tom.  1.  p.  408  of  the  second  edition. 


, KABUS  IBN  WUSHMAGHIR. 

Shaims  al-Maali  (the  sun  of  exalted  (/ualities)  Abil  'l-Hasan  Kabus  al-Jili,  tlie  son 
of  AhA  Tahir  Wiishmaghir  (I),  the  sou  of  Ziir  (2),  the  son  of  Wardan  Shah, 
emir  of  Jurjan  and  Tabarestan,  is  spoken  of  in  these  terms  by  ath-Tha4lihi  (v.  II. 
page  129),  in  the  Yatfma  ; “ I shall  conclude  (his  section  by  mentioning  the 
“ greatest  of  princes,  tlie  star  of  the  age,  the  source  of  justice  aud  benelieeuce; 
“ one  in  whose  person  Almighty  God  hath  united  power  and  learning,  the  gift 
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“ of  wisdom  and  llie  plenitude  of  authority.”  Further  on,  he  savs : “ And 
“ amongst  the  best  known  of  the  picees  attributed  to  him  are  the  following  : 

‘ O thou  who  rcproachcst  us  with  our  misfortunes  1 knowesl  thou  not  that  adversity 
‘ wars  only  with  the  truly  great  T Hast  thou  not  observed  that  putrid  corpses  float  on 
‘ the  surfocc  of  the  sea,  whilst  the  pearls  dwell  in  its  lowest  depths  ? If  we  have  be^ 
‘ conic  the  sport  of  Fortune — if  we  have  suffered  from  her  protracted  cruelty,  recollect 
‘ that  in  the  heavens  are  stars  without  number,  but  only  the  sun  and  the  muon  suffer 
‘ an  eclipse.’ 

‘ Each  time  thy  memory  bursts  upon  my  mind,  it  excites  my  love  to  flame,  and  I feel 
‘ its  thrill  in  my  heart.  Every  member  of  my  body  contains  a portion  of  that  love,  and 
‘ they  might  be  said  to  have  Income  hearts.'  " 


The  author  quotes  also  a quantity  of  passages  from  his  prose  compositions. 
KMius  wrote  a most  beautiful  hand,  and  when  the  Sdhib  Ibn  Abl>ad  'col.  I. 
page  212)  saw  pieces  in  his  handwriting,  he  used  to  say  ; “ This  is  cither  the 
writing  of  Kahns  or  the  wing  of  a peacock;”  and  he  would  then  recite  these 
verses  of  al-Mutanahhi's : 


In  every  heart  is  a passion  fur  his  handwriting ; it  might  be  said  that  the  ink  which 
he  employed  was  (a  raute  of)  love.  His  presence  is  a comfort  for  every  eye,  and  his  ab- 
sence an  affliction. 

The  emir  Kahiis  ruled  over  Jurjan  and  the  neighhouring  provinces,  as  did  his 
father  before  him;  his  jratid  father  died  in  the  month  ofMuharram,  A.  H.  3'i7 
(July-Aug.,  A.  D.  9.'»8)  at  Jurjan.  Then  (after  the  death  of  MenAlrheher,  the  *o«  of 
KdbtU'j,  the  empire  of  Jurjan  fell  into  the  possession  of  another  family  3;;  hut 
it  would  be  long  to  relate  the  history  of  these  events.  Kabus  came  to  the  throne 
in  the  month  of  Shaahan,  A.  II.  388  (4).  The  kingdom  of  Jurjan  had  passed  to 
his  father  on  the  death  of  Merdawij  Ihn  Zi4r,  liis  father's  brother.  This  Mer- 
dawij  was  a powerful  and  aspiring  prince;  Imad  ad-Dawlat  Ahu  ’l-Hasan  Ali  Ihn 
Riiwaih  (voL  II.  p.  332J  had  served  under  him  as  commander  in  chief,  and  this 
circumstance  mainly  contributed  to  raise  him  to  a throne  (5). — KMiu.s  was  an 
honour  and  ornament  to  the  world,  but,  with  all  his  noble  qualities  and  political 
foresight,  the  cup  of  his  (domiruUion)  was  ungrateful  to  the  taste  ; no  one  felt  se- 
cure from  the  outbursts  of  his  violence  and  severity ; the  least  slip  was  requited 
witli  bloodshed,  and,  in  his  anger,  he  never  ihoiighl  of  mercy.  The  ferw-ity 
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of  his  character  at  length  discontenletl  all  minds  and  alienated  all  hearts;  the 
principal  officers  of  his  amiv  conspire*!  to  depose  him  and  submit  no  longer  to 
his  orders,  and,  as  he  happened  at  that  time  to  be  absent  from  Julian  at  a camp 
near  one  of  his  fortresses,  these  proceedings  es«‘a|>ed  his  oltservation.  He  did 
not  iKH-ome  aware  of  their  design  till  they  came  to  arrest  him  and  plundertHi 
him  of  his  treasures  and  his  horses ; but  the  hand  of  chosen  adherents  who 
then  accompanied  him  made  so  brave  a defence  that  the  conspirators  retume<l 
to  Jurjaii.  Having  taken  possession  of  the  city,  they  dispatched  a messenger  to 
his  son  Abu  Mansur  Menutcheher,  who  was  then  in  Tabaristan,  requiring  him 
to  come  without  delay  and  receive  their  homage  as  sovereign.  He  set  out  im- 
mediately, and,  on  his  arrival,  they  promised  to  acknowledge  his  authority  pro- 
vided he  dethroned  his  father.  Apprehensive  that  the  empire  might  escape  from 
the  hands  of  his  family  if  he  rejected  their  offers,  he  felt  himself  obliged  to  comply, 
and  the  emir  Kabds,  perceiving  tlic  turn  which  affairs  had  taken,  retired  with 
his  adherents  to  the  neighltonrhood  of  Bastam,  where  he  resolved  to  await  the 
result.  When  the  mutineers  were  informed  of  this  movement,  they  forced  his  son 
Menutclicher  to  march  out  with  them,  that  they  might  ex|>el  their  former  master 
from  the  place  of  his  retreat.  On  arriving  there,  the  son  had  an  interview  with 
the  fatlier,  and,  after  much  weeping  and  lamentation  on  both  sides,  he  offeied  to 
stand  up  in  defence  of  his  parent  against  every  enemy,  though  it  cost  him  liis 
life.  Kabus  perceived,  however,  that  such  a proceeding  would  be  of  no  use,  and 
feeling  that  he  could  not  have  a better  successor  than  his  son,  he  delivere*!  the 
roval  signet  into  his  hands,  with  the  request  that  he  himself  might  be  treated  with 
kindness  whilst  he  remained  in  tl>e  bonds  of  life ; and  it  was  therefore  agreed  on 
between  them  that  he  should  reside  in  a certain  castle  till  he  reached  the  term 
of  his  existence.  After  the  removal  of  Kahus  to  the  place  of  his  detention,  the 
son  proceeded  to  load  the  troops  with  favours,  but  so  apprehensive  were  thev 
of  the  father’s  coming  again  into  power  th^t  they  never  rested  till  they  effected 
his  death.  He  was  murdered,  A.H.  A03(A.D.  1012-3)  and  interred  outside  the 
city  of  Jurjan.  it  is  said  that,  on  his  imprisonment  in  the  castle,  they  refused  kim; 
him  a cloak  or  any  warm  covering,  and  the  extreme  coldness  of  the  weather 
deprived  him  of  life. — Jili  here  means  belonging  to  Jil;  Jil  was  the  brother  of 
Dailam,  and  they  each  left  descendants  who  were  surnamed  after  them  respec- 
tively. It  is  necessary  to  remark  that  this  surname  is  quite  different  from 
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that  of  Jili,  signifying  mtiee  of  {Jildn,)  the  eounli'V  beyond  Taliarestin.  As  thev 
have  been  sometimes  confounded  together,  I think  it  riglit  to  warn  tlie  reader. 
— We  have  already  s|>oken  of  Jiirjan  (vnl.  II.  p.  223),  and  we  need  not  therefore 
re|»eat  our  observations  here. 


(I)  The  lignifiraiion  of  Ibii  name  feemK  to  be  QtMU~ratrher. 

C2)  For  the  ortboftraphy  of  this  name.  1 follon  ihe  aulograpb  manuteripl  of  the  Annali  of  Abb  'I'Feda  ; it 
i>mir»  under  the  year  9M. 

.1)  Tbe  tett  of  Ibn  KballikAo  Is  here  drawn  up  so  carelessly,  that,  to  uve  bis  reputation  as  an  historian,  I 
have  been  obliged  lo  help  it  out  by  parentheses.  Wushmagblr  died  A.  H.  3M.  and  was  sncceeded  by  his  s<»n 
Blsetbn.  KAbbs  reigned  after  him. 

{41  This  is  a mistake,  in  which  however  all  the  manuscripts  agree;  I consequently  adopted  the  reading  in  the 
printed  test,  although  aware  of  the  error.  KAbOs  succeeded  to  tbe  ibrone  of  JurjAn  on  the  death  of  his  brother 
Btsetbn,  A.  U.  3M  lA.I).  97ft>7].  1 suspect  the  error  lo  hare  originated  with  our  author. 

‘.5i  I here  suppress  some  observations  which  the  author  has  already  made  in  the  life  of  IraAd  ad-Hawlat. 


MliJAHID  AD-UIN  KAIM.AZ  AZ-ZAIM. 

Abu  .Mansiir  Kaimaz  Ibn  Abd  Allah  az-Zaini^a  frerdimm  of  Zatii  ad-din),  sui^ 
nanml  Mujihid  ad-dIn  (champion  of  the  faith),  was  a eunuch  and  an  enfranchised 
slave  of  Zain  ad-din  Ali  Ibn  Baklikin,  the  fatficr  of  al-Malik  al-Muazzam  Mu- 
zalfar  ad-din,  sovereign  of  Arbela.  He  was  of  a white  complexion  and  a native 
of  Tabarcstan,  whence  he  had  been  carried  off  when  a child ; and,  as  he  gave 
lokens  of  great  abilities,  his  patron  promoted  him  and  appointed  him  aldhek  ( or 
tutor  to  his  children.  On  the  fifth  day  of  the  month  of  Ramadw,  .A.  H.  559 
(July,  A.  D.  1164),  he  entrusted  him  with  the  whole  management  of  public 
alfairs  at  Arbela,  and,  in  this  office,  Kaimaz  distinguished  himself  by  the  excel- 
lence of  his  administration  and  the  justice  with  which  he  ruled  (he  prince’s  sub- 
jects. Ever  actuated  by  the  spirit  of  virtue  and  piety,  be  built  at  Arbela  a college 
and  a moilim)  convent,  on  which  he  settled  large  estates  (icakf).  In  the  year 
571  (A.  D.  1175)  he  removed  to  Mosul,  and,  having  fixed  his  residence  in  tlie 
citadel,  he  took  in  hand  the  direction  of  affairs,  and,  in  his  correspondence  with 
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the  iieigliltouring  princes,  he  acquired  mnre  influence  over  them  bv  his  letters  than 
any  other  had  ever  done  Iwfore.  I'hc  atdbek  Saif  ad-din  Gbazi  Ibn  Maudud  rob 
II.  p.  441),  the  s<ivereign  of  Mosul,  struck  with  the  uprightness  of  his  conduct, 
confided  to  him  Uie  government  of  all  his  |>ossessiuns  and  placed  full  reliance  on 
him  in  every  circumstance,  so  that  the  lieutenant  in  title  was  the  sultan  in  i-ea- 
lily.  The  greater  part  of  the  revenues  of  Arliela  was  delivered  over  to  him,  and 
he  left  many  fair  monuments  of  his  piety  at  Mosul, such  as  the  great  mosque,  the 
college,  and  the  (Motlim)  convent  which  he  erected  outside  the  city, and  all  close  to 
each  other.  He  endowed  the  public  charilahle  fund  with  numerous  estates;  he 
founded  an<l  provided  for  an  orphan  school,  and  he  threw  a new  bridge  across 
the  river  of  Mosul,  to  the  great  convenience  of  the  public  for  whose  service  the 
old  hridge  was  insumdent.  He  founded  many  other  charitable  institutions.  A 
numher  of  [loets  celebrated  his  praises,  Hais  Bais  amongst  otliers  (rol.  /.  p.  559;, 
and  Sibt  Ibn  at-Taawizi;  the  latter,  whose  life  will  be  found  in  this  work,  com- 
|ioscd  a kasida  in  his  honour,  commencing  thus : 

When  will  he  be  restored  to  health  who  languishes  with  desire  for  thy  presence  ? 
Mow  can  he  ever  recover  who  has  been  intoxicated  with  thy  love  t My  heart  anil  con- 
solation are  at  war,  but  my  eyes  and  tears  are  at  peace  (find  iturparnkln. 

This  jKicm, which  is  one  of  his  best,  was  sent  by  him  from  Baghdad  to  K.iiniaz, 
who  forwarded  to  him,  in  return,  an  ample  pecuniary  recompense  and  the  present 
of  a mule.  AA'hcn  the  latter  arrived,  he  found  it  very  much  fallen  away  fnini 
the  fatigue  of  the  joumcv,  and  wrote  these  lines  to  his  patron  : 

.Mujtihid  ad-dIn  1 mayest  thou  be  always  a resource  and  a treasure  for  the  indigent ! 
Thou  hast  sent  me  a mule,  but,  on  the  way,  it  .was  metamorphosed  into  a goat. 

Baha  ad-din  Asaad  a.s-Sinjari  (vol.  I.  p.  196)  composed  also  a |M>em  in  his 
honour,  which  is  much  celebrated  and  has  heen  set  to  music.  One  of  it.s  piassages 
is  this  : 

Beshrew  my  heart  for  a wearisome  companion  1 it  and  my  eyes  have  caused  the  tor- 
ments which  I suffer.  Uow  happy  the  days  I spent  at  RAma  I how  sweet  the  hours  I 
passed  at  HAjir  (1)  I Uiey  fled  so  quickly,  that  the  first  moments  touched  the  last 

It  was  in  pursuance  of  the  emir  Mujahid  ad-<lin's  onlers  that  .Ahn  ’l-Maali 
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Saad  (2)  al-Haziri  composed  his  work,  entitled  KilAb  al-ljd:  fi  Hall  il-AMjt  tea  7- 
Alghdz  the  book  of  tupenorily,  on  the  tolution  of  enifjmitical  yueflionsj.  He  then 
took  it  to  him  at  Arbela  and  resided  in  the  palace  litr  some  time,  but  feeling  at 
length  a longing  desire  to  revisit  his  family  aUHazira,  he  said  : 

Who  will  condole  with  a fond  parent  who  has  but  little  consolation,  and  who  now, 
in  a distant  city,  sighs  for  his  home?  In  Arbela  he  calls  on  those  he  loves  ; but  O,  how 
far  is  al-Haitra  from  Arbela ! 

Kaimaz  loved  literature  and  (xxdry ; one  of  my  act|uaintances  infomted  me  that 
he  frequently  recited  a piece  of  verse  which  contained  the  following  passage : 

When  thy  sarcasms  wound  my  heart,  I support  the  pain  with  patience  ; I conceal  niy 
sufferings  and  visit  thee  with  a smiling  counlenancr,  as  if  1 had  heard  nothing  and  seen 
nothing. 

The  piece  to  which  these  verses  belong  is  hy  Osama  Ihn  Munkid  rol.  l.p.  177). 
— Of  Mujahid  ad-din  Kaimaz  we  may  say,  in  a word,  that  he  left  a wide  renown. 
Majd  ad-din  al-Muharak  Ihn  al-Athir(3),  the  author  of  the  ydmf  ai-iltAI,  was 
employed  by  him  as  secretary,  and  drew  up  the  documents  which  he  addrcsserl 
to  the  neighbouring  princes.  On  the  death  of  the  alilbek  Saif  ad-din  Ghazi,  his 
brother  and  successor,  Izz  ad-din  Masud,  listened  to  the  frequent  insinuations  of 
evil-minded  men  relative  to  the  conduct  of  Kaimaz,  and,  in  tlie  year  f)89  A.  II. 
1 1 93),  he  caused  him  to  be  arrested . Having  afterwards  discovered  that  he  had 
been  deceived,  he  set  his  prisoner  at  liberty  and  reinstated  him  in  his  former 
post.  During  the  rest  of  his  life.  Kaimaz  (ontinued  in  office.  He  died  in 
the  Castle  of  Mosul  on  the  15th  of  the  Grst  Rabi — some  sav  the  sixth — A.  H. 
595  January,  D.  1199).  Ibn  al-Mustaufi  states,  in  his  History  of  Arbela, 
that  his  death  took  place  in  the  month  of  Safar  of  that  year.  It  was  in  A.  H.  .572 
( A.  D.  1176-7)  that  he  commenced  the  erection  of  the  mosque  at  Mosul  wdiich 
boars  his  name. 


(I)  Rim>  and  HIjir  wm  two  romantic  ipou  in  Arabia.  Sm  rol.  It.  p.  437,  and  rol.  I.  p.  300. 

(3;  Tbc  manuicripu  and  the  printrd  tnl  hare  here  Aiaad  I-  thii  ia  an  orenipht  of  the  ropriiit  and 
the  editor,  ai  the  poet’s  name  war  Saad  Jju..— See  rol.  I.  p.  963. 

(3)  HU  life  will  he  found  in  tbii  rolume. 
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KATADA  IBN  DIAMA  AS-SADISI. 

Aliti  'l-Kliallali  Kaliida  Ihn  Diania  Ibn  Aziz  Ibn  Omar  Ibn  Rabia  Ibii  Anir  Ibn 
al-IIarilb  Ibti  Sadiis  as-Sadiisi,  a native  of  Basra  and  one  of  tlie  Tilbis,  was, 
lboii);h  blind  from  bis  biiib,  a man  of  the  greatest  learning:  “Mot  a day 
“ |)assed,”  said  Abu  Obaida  MWmar  Ihn  al-Mulliatma  , “ without  our  seeing  a 
“ messenger  arrive  from  some  of  the  Oniaiyide  family,  and  stop  his  camel  at  Ka- 
“ tada’s  door;  being  sent  for  the  express  purpose  of  questioning  him  on  some 
“ point  of  history,  genealogy,  or  [loelry.”  The  fact  was  that  Katada  surjiassed 
ail  his  contemporaries  by  the  quantity  of  information  which  he  had  collectcel. 
Mamar  said  also  : “ I asked  Abii  Amr  Ibn  al-Ala  the  meaning  of  these  woids  of 
“ the  Koran  J US'  Uj  and, as  he  made  me  no  answer,  I mentioned  that  I 

“ bad  heat'd  Katada  explain  the  word  by  (valenles  ad);  as  he  still 

“ remained  silent,  1 said  : ‘ And  what  is  thy  opinion,  Abu  Amr?’  To  which 
“ he  replied ; ‘ Let  Kaiada's  opinion  always  sullice  thee,  except  when  he  dis- 
“ ‘ coursed  of  free-will  and  predestination  {kadar};  had  not  the  Prophet  himself 
“ * said  : IITiea  kadar  ii  spoken  of,  avoid  ihe  subject,  I should  put  none  of  Katada's 
“ ‘ contemporaries  on  a level  with  him.’” — “ Katada,”  said  Abit  Amr,  “ was 
“ the  most  learned  genealogist  of  his  time,  and,  in  his  youth,  he  met  D.aghfal  (2). 

“ He  used  to  go  from  one  end  of  Basra  to  the  other  without  a guide,  and,  one 
“ day,  he  entered  the  mosque  of  Basra  when  Amr  Ibn  Obaid  ml.  II.p.  .39.3)  and 
“ some  others  had  just  gone  apart  from  the  circle  of  al-Hasan  al-Basri’s  auditors 
“ and  formed  one  of  their  own.  As  they  were  speaking  in  a loud  tone,  he  went 
“ over  to  them,  imagining  it  to  be  al-IIasan's  drrle,  but  as  he  foynd,  on  joining 
“ them,  that  it  was  not  so,  he  said:  ‘ These  are  the  seceders  (al-mota:ila)!’  and, 

“ standing  up,  he  left  them ; from  that  time  tliey  wen:  called  the  hfotazilites  i »c- 
“ eeders).”  Katada  was  born  A.  II.  60  (A.  D.  679-80),  and  he  died  at  AV  asit,  tJOB 
A.  H.  117  A.  D.  735-6);  some  say,  118. -Saddii  means  deicendcd  front  Sadtls 
Ibn  Sbaibdn,  the  progenitor  of  a great  tribe  which  has  produced  many  lemarkable 
men,  some  of  them  eminent  for  learning.  — Daghfal,  the  ablest  of  the  .Arabian 
genealogists,  was  tbe  son  of  lianzala  as-Sadiisi;  he  saw  the  Pmphet,  but  did  not 
hear  him  deliver  any  of  his  sayings.  He  afterwards  joined  Moawia  and  was 
VOL.  II.  C.*) 
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killetl  l)V  the  Aziirika  Aeeonliiif;  to  another,  anil  a more  authentie  slale- 

nienl,  he  wati  ilrownetl  in  llie  Dujail  at  the  haltle  of  Dnlah 


1)  Koran,  surat  >13,  vcrtr  i'2.  These  words  signify  : For  <re  thoutd  not  Aoie  6«en  oft/e  lo  ttfmmplnh  that. 

2)  haghfsl  Ihn  llaniaU,  (he  genealogi’d.  belonged  (o  the  tribe  uf  Shaibin  Ibti  hubt.  The  year  of  liU  death 
is  indicated  fiirthi^  on  His  abUtties  rendered  hU  name  proverbial:  see  Freylag’s  .Weidom.  tom.  1;  p 111. 
and  tom.  II.  pages  lf>2,  233.  and  771. 

<3)  The  heretical  seel  of  the  ArArlka.  nr  followers  of  Ibn  aMirak,  a branch  of  the  Kharijiies.  rejected 
H]ually  the  rlaims  of  All  and  Moan  la.  tinier  the  command  of  their  chief  and  founder,  \kf1  Ibn  al-.4zrak, 
the;  joined  Abd  Allah  Ibn  ai'^ubair  at  Mckka  and  fought  in  bis  defence,  but,  on  discovering  that  he  roiisi- 
dered  OthraAn  as  a rightful  khallf,  they  abandoned  bis  cause  and  pnK'eeded  lo  Basra  in  A.  H ft4  (A.  D.  AHiVI  . 
where  Ibev  UH»k  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  Mft  and  eslablisbed  themselves  at  al-Ahwiz.  The  following  year, 
their  pitwer  Increased  considerably,  ami  the  people  of  Basra,  who  liad  incurred  their  enroily,  ohtainevt  from 
Abd  Allah  Ibn  az>Zubair  that  a body  of  troops,  under  the  orders  of  Muslim  Ibn  Abts  ^ should  march 

against  them.  The  .\zArika  were  repulsed  from  the  lerrilory  of  Basra  and  retreated  to  DftUb  iit 

the  land  of  al'-AhwAt,  where  both  parties  encounteriMl.  The  AiArika  were  here  defeated  with  great  loss,  and 
>Afl  Ibn  aUAirak  fell  in  the  battle,  which  was  also  fatal  lo  Muslim  Ibn  Abis  As  the  Insurgetiu  still  r«m> 
linued  to  be  dangerous,  MuUallab  Ibn  Abi  Sufra,  an  able  general,  marched  against  them  by  order  of  Ab<l 
Allah  Ibn  aI»Haritb.  governor  of  Basra.  Their  liiial  subjugation  was  noi  eCTected  till  about  A H.  70  (.\  I). 
5R9  .— (Abd  M-MahAsin's  at-Bahr  az-i/ikhir.  Fll-Makln’s  Historia  ffaroeenfra.  p,  60.  See  also  Price’s 
Rttffiiptrt,  vol.  I.  pages  420,  110.  and  446.  For  their  political  and  religious  doctrines,  see  Or.  Curelon's 
AAoAmsrditt.  jwge 

(4'>  OOlAb  it  spoken  of  in  the  preceding  note. 


KUTAIIU  in^  MUSLIM. 

The  emir  11m  Abi  Salib  Muslim  Ilm  Anir  (I)  Ibn  al-llo,sein  Ibn  Rabia 

Ibn  Kbalid  Ibn  Asid  al-Kliair  Ibn  Kudai  Ibn  Ilil.il  Ibn  Salima  Ibn  Thilaba  Ibn 
Wail  Ibn  Maan  Ibn  Malik  Ibn  Aasir  Ibn  .Saad  Ibn  Kais  Ibn  Gbailin  Ibn  Moilar 
Ihn  N'iiar  Ibn  Adiiin  al-Bihili  was  emir  of  Khorisan  in  the  reifjti  of  \ImI  al- 
Malik  Ibn  Marwan.  He  ruled  this  prnvine.-  durin;'  thirteen  years,  and  he  held 
his  ap|M>intincnt  from  al-lla|jij  Ibn  Yiisuf  ath-Tbakafi,  who,  a.s  govenior  of  the 
two  Iriks  and  the  nei(;hbonrin{j  laninlries,  bad  Kboi'isin  in  bis  jtirisdietinii. 
Pn'vinusly  to  ibis,  Knlaiba  bad  lx?cn  governor  of  Uai,  but,  on  the  de|M>sitinn  of 
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\a/id  11)11  al-.Muiiallati  Ibii  Abi  Sufra,  he  was  appointed  ruler  over  Kborasaii. 
Ill  the  life  of  Yazid  we  shall  indieale  the  particulars  of  this  event.  It  was  Ku- 
laiba  Ibii  Muslim  who  rediieed  Khowarezni,  .Saiiiarkand,  and  Bukhara,  the 
inhabitants  of  which  had  broken  their  treaties.  Clearsightedness,  intrepidity, 
and  generosity  f«>rnied  the  leading  featttres  of  his  character.  His  father  Muslim 
|)ossessed  the  greatest  inlltieiiee  at  the  court  of  Yazid  Ibn  Moawia,  and  was  the 
owner  of  the  celebrated  horse  [al-Hariin,  whose  qualities  gave  rise  to  a pro- 
verb (2^:.  In  the  year  95  .A.  D.  713-4},  towards  the  close  of  al-Walid  Ibn  Alai 
al-Malik’s  reign,  Kutaiba  Ibn  Muslim  took  the  city  of  Farghana.  llistoriaus  de- 
clare that,  by  his  wc's  with  the  Turks,  his  expeditions  into  the  heart  of  the 
regions  beyond  tbe  Oxus,  his  taking  of  fortresses,  bis  subduing  of  provinces,  his 
carrying  off  of  wealth  and  his  slaying  of  brigands,  Kutaiba  surpassed  al-.Muhallab 
Ibn  Ali  Sufra  and  every  other  general.  As  an  example  of  his  activity  it  may  be 
stated  that  he  effected  the  cuiiqucst  of  Khowaiezm  and  Samarkand  in  a single 
yctar;  by  the  capture  of  two  such  great  cities  :'3),  prosperity  was  rc-cslablishc<l 
in  the  country  and  eontribiitions  were  brought  in  from  all  quarters.  When 
Kutaiba  had  achieved  these  deeds,  he  sent  for  ISah.ir  Ibn  Tausia,  the  favorite 
poet  of  al-.Muhullab  and  his  .sons,  and  said  to  him  : “What  has  now  liecome 
“ of  your  vei'ses  on  the  deatli  of  al-MiihallabV  You  said  : 

‘ The  ev|HHlitioiis  which  placed  wisllth  witliin  our  reach  ar<>  at  an  end ; generosity  and 

• beneficence  have  ceased  with  the  life  of  al-Mnhallab  I’ 

“ Uo  you  consider  this  last  act  of  ours  an  expedition  or  not  ?"  “ Nay,”  said 

the  |SH‘t,  “it  is  something  Itetter;  I too  have  said  : 

‘ Never  since  we  lived  have  we  si-en  the  like  of  Ibn  Muslim ; his  eipial  never  existed 

• before  our  time,  anil  will  never  ap|H’ar  after  us.  With  his  sword  he  wrapt  the  whole 

‘Turkish  nation  in  death,  and  shared  the  booty  amongst  us  in  donations  ample  and 

• oftrepeateil.'" 

When  al-lla[jaj  (Ihn  liljii/'}  reeeivc>d  intelligetiee  of  Kiitaiba's  couquests,  the 
numl>er  of  enemies  whom  be  slew  and  of  prisoners  w hom  he  caiTicd  off,  he 
said  ; “ I sent  out  Kutailm  quite  an  inexjierieiiced  (4)  boy,  and  I never  gave 
“ him  an  inch  without  his  giving  me  an  ell  in  return.”  In  tlie  year  96  A.  U. 
714-5)  (the  A'Anh/)  al-W  alid  dic’d,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Sulaiman  Ibn 
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Ahd  al-Malik,  who  disliked  Kiilailia  for  reasons  too  long  for  u.s  to  relate  (5). 
The  apprehensions  of  Kulaiha  hoing  excited  hv  this  event,  he  renounced  his  al- 
legiance and  rose  in  oi>en  revolt  against  his  sovereign,  hut  the  great  majority  ol 
those  under  his  oixlcrs  withheld  their  concurrence.  Some  time  previously,  he  had 
deprived  Waki  Ihn  Hassan  Ihn  Kais  of  his  commandment  over  the  tribe  of  Ta- 
mim  '’6),  and  this  Waki,  who  hore  the  surname  of  Abu  ’l-Mutarrif  al-Gbudani, 
now  laboured  underhand  to  seduce  the  troops,  and  kept  away  from  Kulaiha  s 
.i»0  presence  under  the  jirelext  of  sickness.  He  then  attacked  him  at  Farghaua  and 
slew  him  with  eleven  other  persons  of  the  family,  in  the  month  of  Zu  '1-IIiJja, 
A.  II.  90  (Aug. -Sept.  A.  D.  715);  some  say,  A.  H.  97.  Kutaiba  Ihn  Muslim 
was  iKtrri  in  the  year  49  (A.  D.  669-70).  As-Salami  7 , says,  in  his  History  of 
the  governors  of  Khurasan:  “ He  ruled  over  Khorasan  nine  years  and  seven 
“ months;"  but  this  is  in  contradiction  with  what  is  stated  almve.  At-Tal*ari 
gives  the  year  86  as  that  of  his  nomination.  Alluding  to  his  deatli,  Jarir  (vol.  /. 
p.  *294)  pronounced  Uie  foliowing  lines  : 

You  repented  having  slain  the  noble  son  of  Muslim;  but,  when  you  appear  before 
roHl,  you  will  re|)ent  still  more.  Thanks  to  his  victories,  you  revelled  in  sgioil;  but 
now  you  are  yourselves  the  spoil  of  every  opponent.  He  has  been  transported  to  the 
dark-eyed  maidens  of  Paradise,  and  you — Hell  shall  enclose  you  with  its  tonnents. 

Muslim  Ihn  Amr,  the  father  of  Kulaiha,  was  slain  with  Musab  Ibn  az-Zul>air, 
.A.  H.  72  (A.  D.  691 -2j  (8  ;. — ,\bu  Omar  Said  Ibn  Muslim,  the  grandson  of  Kn- 
taiba,  was  a powerful  chief,  highly  celebrated  (litj  the  poelt).  AIhI  as-Samad  Ihn 
al-Muaddal  (ro/.  /.  p.  354,  note  (9)  ) lamented  his  death  in  lhe.se  lines  : 

How  many  the  orphans  whom  you  protected  in  their  destitution  I how  many  the 
indigent  whom  you  raised  from  poverty  to  riches  1 (Eaeh  of  thrm  note)  eiclaims,  when 
adversity  shows  its  fangs ; “ .May  (lod’s  blessing  be  on  Said,  the  son  of  Muslim ! " 

Said  governed  Armenia,  Mosul,  Sind,Taharcstan,  Sijistan,  and  Mesopotomia; 
he  died  .A.  H.  217  (A.  D.  832-3).  The  following  anecdote  was  related  by  him- 
self : “ When  I was  governor  of  .Armenia,  Abil  Dahman  al-Ghaiani  (9)  came  to 
“ see  me  and  staid  for  some  days  at  my  door  (waititig  for  admittance).  When  he 
“ entered,  he  sat  down  licfore  me,  in  the  open  space  left  by  the  other  visitors 
“ who  were  drawn  up  in  two  lines  reaching  from  my  throne  to  the  door  10),  and 
“ he  then  pronounced  these  words  (11):  ‘By  Allah  ! 1 know  people  who,  if  they 
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“ ‘ wcix‘  informed  lliat,  by  swallowing  dust,  they  could  straighten  the  eurvatiire 
“ * of  their  reins  'i.e.rawpf/irHwWrcji  from  a huinbie  loan  exalted  tlalion'l,  would  take 
“ ‘ it  for  nourishment  through  their  desire  of  esrajiiug  from  a modest  station  of 
“ ‘ life  (ri; ; hut  I,  hv  Allah!  make  a distant  leap  (i.  c.  hare  a high  aim  in  cie.ir 
“ ‘ and  am  slow  in  turning  aside  {from  my  purpose).  The  only  thing  which  averts 
“ ‘ me  from  thei-  is  that  which  irpels  thee  from  me(i.e.  I avoid  thee  because  thou 
“ ‘ flr(  rich,  and  thou  avnidest  me  because  I am  poor),  but  I prefer  poverty  with  the 
“ ‘ favour  of  God)  to  wealth  with  reprol>ation.  And,  by  Allah!  wc  (siifis)  never 
* ask  the  gift  of  a government  hut  we  receive  it,  or  of  wealth  hut  we  obtain  (tit: 

“ ‘ more  than  we  require.  This  power  which  is  now  in  thy  hands  was  once  in 
“ ‘ the  hands  of  others,  and  bv  Allah  ! nothing  remains  of  them  here  hut  their 
“ ‘ reputation  ; it  is  gotxl  if  they  did  gf>od,  and  had,  if  they  wrought  evil. 

“ ‘ Answer  then  (the  applications'  of  God’s  servants  by  receiving  them  with  affa- 
“ • hility  and  granting  them  an  easy  access  unto  thiH;;  for  the  love  shown  to 
“ ‘ God's  servants  is  allied  to  the  love  due  to  God;  and  they  are  chosen  by  Go<l 
“ ‘ to  In-ar  witness  as  to  the  conduct  of  his  creatures  and  to  observe  those  who 
“ ‘ turn  away  from  the  j>ath  of  righteousness.  Peace  he  with  thee!’  ” (14;.  On 
the  death  of  Omar,  the  son  of  Said  Ihn  Muslim,  the  following  elegy  was  pro- 
nounced hy  AhA  Amr  Ashja  Ihn  Amr  .as-Sulanii,  a celebrated  poet  of  Rakka  who 
inhabited  Basra  (15)  : 

The  son  of  Said  departed  when  not  a spot  of  the  Ea.st  and  of  the  West  remained  w ith- 
out some  )>erson  to  extol  his  virtues.  I did  nut  know  with  what  profusion  his  hands 
bestowed  their  gifts,  till  the  tombstone  had  hidden  him  from  oiir  sight.  That  man  is 
now  in  a narrow  cavity  under  ground,  whose  (i-rnoirn)  the  extended  plains  of  the 
earth  could  not  contain.  As  long  as  my  tears  flow,  I shall  weep  thy  loss,  and.  if  I ex- 
haust them,  let  that  (Arar/)  which  my  bosom  encloses  answer  for  my  feelings.  Now, 
since  thou  art  dead,  I shall  remain  untroubled,  even  by  the  greatest  afRictions,  and  uii- 
moveit  by  any  joys.  (Hr  jrievf  for  /Arr)  as  if  thou  hadst  been  the  only  person  who  ever 
died — the  only  one  over  whom  the  female  mourners  ever  raised  (Ihe  funrrat  rry'.  It  (tOO 
now  becomes  (mj)  to  lament  thee  in  elegies,  as  it  formerly  became  'w«)  us  to  praise  thee 
in  eulugiums. 

This  Ireautiful  elegy  is  extracted  from  the  llamdsa  : 10).  The  idea  cxpivs.seil  in 
the  last  verst!  is  .similar  to  that  contained  in  the  following: 

O,  best  of  those  who  to-day  are  worthiest  of  lamentations,  and  who  yesterday  were 
worthiest  of  praise  1 
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This  verse  is  taken  from  a piece  iximposed  by  Mali  Ihii  lyas  Ilin  Vahva  Ihii 
Ziad,  and  whii-li  is  {'iven  in  the  Uanuha  page  TV). — The  numerous  deeds  of 
Kntaiha  Ihn  Muslim  occupy  a place  in  History  (17). — In  our  notice  on  al-Asmai 
ivi/.  II.  p.  123),  we  have  s[M>ken  of  the  woixl  Btlliili  and  ('iven  its  derivation.  The 
\rahs  of  the  desert  (tr/io  irerc  members  of  Ihe  tribe  of  Hdbila  had  an  extreme  re- 
pii(;nance  to  licaring  this  surname;  this  feeling  was  so  (jeneral  that  a j>oet  said  : 

It  availeth  a man  nothing  to  be  descended  from  IIAshiin  if  hr  bears  within  tiini  a 
itahilite  soul. 

And  another  poet  has  pronounced  that : 

If  llie  words  ihou  Hnliiliir!  were  addressi'd  to  a dog,  the  animal  would  howl  from  the 
Ignominy  of  such  an  appellation. 

It  was  observed  to  Abu  Obaida  that  al-Asinai  claimed  to  be  descended  from 
ISMiila,  but  he  declared  that  could  never  have  Inteii  the  case.  On  heiiif;  asked  the 
reason,  he  replied  : “ I’ersons  lielouging  to  the  tril>c  of  llahila  disclaim  all  con- 
“ nexion  with  it  ; how  then  is  it  |Hissihle  that  a man  who  did  nut  Irelong  to  it 
“ should  come  forward  and  claim  to  belong  to  it?"  1 read  in  a collection  of 
ancidotes  that  al-Ashath  Ihn  Kais  al-Kindi  (18  said  to  the  Prophet:  “.Are  we  all 
“ equally  subjected  to  the  law  of  talion?”  and  he  made  answer:  “ Yes;  even  if 
“ volt  slaved  a man  of  the  triluMif  Riihila,  4 should  slay  you  to  avenge  him.” 
Kutailia  Ibn  .Muslim  said  to  lluliaira  Ibn  Masnih  (HI):  “M  hat  a man  thou  wotildsl 
“ Iw  did  thy  maternal  ancestors  not  belong  to  the  tribe  of  Salt'll  (20) ! Sup- 
“ jiose  that  I cliiinge  them  for  others?”  To  this  Huhaira  replied:  “May  God 
“ pros|>er  the  emir!  change  them  for  whom  thou  wilt  of  all  Ihe  Arabic  tribes, 
“ hut  spare  me  from  llahila.”  It  is  rclatid  also  that  an  .\rabof  the  desert  met 
a person  on  the  road  and  askeil  him  who  he  was?  The  other  replied  that  he  Iw 
longed  to  the  trila’  of  Rtihila.  The  .Arab  having  expressid  his  commi.seration  for 
such  a misfortune,  the  man  .said:  “I  must  inibrin  thee,  moreover,  that  I am 
“ not  sprung  Irom  that  race,  but  am  one  of  their  slaves."  The  .Arab  imniidi- 
aielv  went  over  to  him  and  kis.sed  his  hands  and  feel.  “Whv  doest  thon  so  ?" 
exclaiinid  the  man.  The  other  answered  ; “ Almighty  Gtal,  blesstd  be  bis 
“ name  1 would  not  inflict  on  thee  such  a misfortune  in  this  life,  iinle.ss  he 
“ inicndtd  to  remunerate  thee  with  Paradise  in  the  next.”  An  Aiab  was  asktd 
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iC  he  would  conwnt  lo  he  a riahilite  on  the  t-ondilion  of  eiitcrini;  into  Paiaciiso, 
and  he  replied  : “ Yes,  provided  that  the  inhaliilanis  of  Paradise  are  not  in- 
“ formed  of  niy  being  a Babilile.”  They  tell  many  anecdotes  of  this  kind.  Hn.sain 
llm  Bakr  al-Kilahi,  the  genealogist,  being  asked  why  the  tribes  of  Ikihila  and 
Ghani  were  held  in  such  depreciation  by  the  Arabs,  he  replied  ; “They  wen- once 
“ possessed  of  riches  and  honour,  hut  what  abased  their  reputation  was,  that 
“ Ix-ing  surpassed  by  their  brethren  of  the  trilx-s  of  Fazara  and  Uubyan  in  a 
“ rivalry  of  glorious  deeds,  their  own  merit  appeared  slight  in  comparis<in  ''‘21 
This  ciivumstance  is  stated  by  the  vizir  Abu  '1-K,vsini  al-Mai;bribi  (ro/.  /.  p.  '»')0 
in  his  Adi)h  al-Khiifrdia. — We  have  spoken  of  Kutaiba  in  the  life  of  AImI  Allah 
Ibn  Muslim  Ibn  Kutaiba  (rol.  II.  p.  22). 


(I)  The  A'dmU«.  undrriherool  wHie»  IhU  niune  Omdr;  thef^hlb.  under  ihe  ftume  «ord.  ha* 

{2)  Thic  proverb  I have  uni  been  able  to  disrover.»AI-Jaubari.  the  author  of  the  SoAd/i.  (bat  ihe  horn* 
Hardn  vtas  celebrated  for  his  spued,  and  gives  his  pedigree  after  al-Asrnii,  who  makes  him  descend  from  .^u«S| 
\ see  voi.  II.  page  246.) 

\3)  This  nag  in  A.H.  93-  At-Tabari  tails  the  cilj  of  Khowareini  Medina  tnl-FU  ilhe  rilv  of  the  elephant. t 

(i)  t r*>ad  in  place  of  allhougb  the  manuscripts  and  the  printed  text  give  (be  latter  rttading. 

(5)  See  Price's  #f»‘lro*p«’ri.  vol.  1.  page  486. 

(0)  There  viere  ten  thousand  men  of  the  tribe  of  Taiutm  in  Kutaiba’*  arms.  The  Tamtniiies  reniaineit  in 
these  provinces  till  al'Mamfin  iaas  pmelaimed  khalif;  they  then  accompanied  him  lo  ftaghdad.  nthenee  thev 
Here  miiI  into  North  Africa,  where  one  of  their  chiefs  founded,  a few  years  after»flrd«.  the  hereditary,  but  nol 
independent  dynasty  of  the  Aghlabites. 

(7)  See  vol.  1.  page  633. 

tffi  The  best  Imlorians  place  the  death  of  Mus4b  in  the  year  71. 

i,9>  One  of  my  tnanuseripU  has  at-(ihaldl* 

(40J  The  Arabic  has  ,.t-J  J-*?  t/rjwit  heto'cen  rAe  tiro  tine*  fsimills). 

(II)  It  is  necessary  to  observe  that  the  original  Arabic  of  the  very  obscure  address  which  follows,  has  been 
miserably  altered  by  the  copyists.  1 combined  readings  from  different  manuscripts  in  order  lo  form  a leu 
offering  some  appearance  of  meaning,  but  not.  1 fear,  with  full  success.  The  import  of  the  dUeoiirse  is  rein 
dered  very  diflicult  of  comprehension  by  the  s)>eakar's  not  only  affecling  lo  employ  the  rllipiic  langnasr 
and  the  idioms  of  the  genuine  Arabs  of  the  desert,  but  giving  lo  these  terms  a mystic  signiliration. 

(12;  For  the  meaning  of  the  expression  ^*‘“l*^  * flarlTii  confe.UHs.2nd  pan,  p IK.1. 

(13)  Here  the  printed  text,  supported  by  the  auibority  of  all  the  manuscripts,  has  i but  I cannoi 
give  any  meaning  whatever  to  the  passage  unless  I replace  it  by  The  goremmeni  and  wealfh  whH‘h 

he  here  speaks  of  must  mean  ipiritual  glftt. 

^14'  I can  by  no  means  give  this  as  a eorrsel  translation  of  Abb  Uabmin's  speech;  the  .krabic  text  may  not 
l>e  exempt  from  faults,  and,  If  It  be  exartly  given  as  our  author  irantcribeii  It.,  I must  have  misnnderstemi  at 
feaH  one  passage  of  it. 
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lisy  SfC  vol.  I.  pagf  208,  Dotr  [Sy. 

I#,  S«  Kr«yug'»  IlnmdMa,  p«ge 

[171  I.it«rilly : Tbr  relation!  of  hi!  doing!  arc  numerous.  See  hii  history  in  Price's  Betroaperl,  vol.  I. 
il8)  A|..\slilth  Ibn  Kais,  a poeerful  chieftain  of  the  tribe  of  Kinda  and  one  of  the  Companions  of  the  Pro* 
phet,  «as  the  ancestor  of  Yakhb  al-Kindi,  the  celebrated  philosopher. — .See  vol,  I.  page  3itB,  note  (22;  |. 

(IPi  .IfosfOA  j * is  an  error  of  Ibn  Khalliklii  or  of  his  copyists;  the  true  reading  is  Muehamraj 

^ f-imo. — tiubatra  Ibn  Mushamraj  al-KiUbi  (memOer  of  the  tribe  of  Kildb,]  aas  one  of  Kulaiba  Ibn  Muslim's 
C-" 

generats,  and  highly  distinguished  for  eloquence.  In  Price's  Hetroipeel,  \o\.l,  p.483,  ae  lind  his  name  tran* 
scribed  llobairah  the  Kitlaubite  f.rebd  the  Kitdbite),  and  it  occurs  again  repeatedly  in  the  folloaiitg  pages. 
The  volume  of  the  Annuls  of  at-Tabarl,  in  the  original  Arabic,  preserved  in  the  Bib.  du  Boi  {eupptemeni. 
p.  248).  mrites  his  father's  name  Muabamraj,  and  this  historian  cites  two  pieces  of  verse,  p.  2H9  and  p.  280, 
in  one  of  which  it  rhymes  with  manbtij  and  makhrajt  from  this  we  must  coitelode  the  Gnal  letter  to  be  j 


and  moreover,  the  measure  of  both  verses  requires  us  to  read  in  each  Mushamraj,  as  tireve  written,  for  if 
.WovnlA  be  substituted,  the  verses  cannot  be  scanned, 

(20J  This  tribe  was  also  greatly  despised  by  the  Arabs.— [See  I'reytag'a  Meiitanii  Prorerbia,  t II  p.  172.) 
(21)  I read  a manuscript  which  I have  since  consulted  olTering  Ujsi  in  place  of  Uji. 


KARAKLSIl. 

Tlip  einir  Karaktisli  Ibn  Alxl  Allali  al-Asadi  (client  of  nd-di/i  , surnamed 
Rah.a  ad-din  tiplendor  of  reliijimi),y;»>>  a slave  to  the  siillan  Salah  ad-din,  or,  bv 
anolher  aecount,  lo  ibat  prinee’s  uncle,  Asail  ad-tlin  Sbirktib  (col.  I.  p.  6'2f>', 
fi'oni  vvboin  he  received  bis  lil>crly.  We  have  already  made  ineiition  of  bint  in 
the  life  of  tbc  inrisconsull  Isa  al-ilakk:'iri  'col.  II.  pwjc  'i.'IO;.  Wben  Salah  ad- 
din eslablished  bis  dominion  in  Ejjypt,  he  conlitleil  lo  Karaktisb  the  governnienl 
of  ibe  palace,  and,  at  a later  period,  he  noiiiinated  bint  bis  lieutenant  in  Egypt, 
and  entrusted  bint  with  tbc  eniirc  direction  of  public  alfairs.  Karaktisb  was  a 
man  of  lofty  spirit  and  singularly  favoured  by  fortune  in  all  liis  proceedings.  Il 
1101  was  he  who  built  the  wall  which  encloses  Old  and  .New  Cairo  with  the  inler- 
veiiing  grounds;  be  built  also  the  Gala  tal-.labal  (I  , and  the  bridges  at  Jiza  on 
the  road  leading  to  the  Pyramids.  All  those  monuments  are  pnxvfs  of  an  ex- 
alted mind.  He  erected  a rlbdl,  or  convent,  at  al-Maks,  anti  the  Khan  Sabil  (2) 
outside  Old  Cairo,  at  (the  tjale  r/illed)  Bab  al-Fiitiih.  He  founded  liesides  a great 
number  of  trnkfit  (rol.  I.  p.  49;,  pivulucing  revenues  lo  an  unknow  n amount. 
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III  all  his  intentions  and  proceedings  he  was  actuated  hy  the  purest  motives. 
When  the  sultan  Salah  ad-din  took  Acre  fmm  the  Franks  (A.  H.  583,  A.  l>. 
1 1 87-8 1,  he  gave  (the  command  of)  the  city  to  Karakiish,  who,  when  the  enemy 
i-elurncd  and  ohlained  possession  of  it  a second  time,  remained  a prisoner  in 
■ heir  hands.  It  is  stated  that  he  paid  ten  thousand  dinars  for  his  ransom.  Our 
•haikh,  the  kddi  Raha  ad-din  Ihn  Shaddad  says,  in  his  History  of  Salah  ad- 
din 3),  that  Karakiish  was  deliveied  from  captivity  on  Tuesday,  the  11th  of 
Shawwal,  A.  II.  588  (October,  A.  D.  1192),  and  came  to  pay  his  respects  to  tlie 
sultan  ; this  prince  manifested  an  e,xtrenie  joy  on  again  seeing  a person  to  whom 
he,  Islamism,  and  the  Moslims  wei-e  so  deeply  indebted.  Karakiish  then  asked 
and  obtained  permission  to  go  and  procure  money  for  his  ransom,  which  was 
staled  to  be  thirty  thousand  (4)  pieces  (o/"  <jold\  A numlier  of  e.xtraordinary 
decisions  are  attributed  to  Karakiish,  as  having  been  pronounced  hy  him  during 
his  administration ; nay,  things  have  gone  so  far  that  al-.Asaad  Ihn  Mammati 
;P0/.  /.  p.  192)  composed  a small  volume  under  the  title  of  Kildb  al-FdshiUh  f 
Ahkdm  Kardkdih  (tiupidity,  or  the  decisions  of  Kardkdsh',  and  containing  things 
which  it  is  highly  improbable  that  such  a man  as  Karakiish  could  have  said  or 
done.  They  are  manifestly  mere  inventions,  for  Salah  ad-din  would  not  have 
confided  to  him  tlie  affairs  of  the  empire  unless  he  had  an  entire  confidence  in 
his  knowledge  and  abilities  (5).  Karakiish  died  at  Cairo,  on  the  1st  of  Rajah, 
A.  H.  597  (April,  A.  D.  1201),  and  was  interred  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Mukat- 
tani,  in  the  funeral  chapel  which  liears  his  name.  This  monument  is  situated 
near  the  well  and  pond  which  he  had  caused  to  be  made  at  the  border  of  the 
tiench  'ichieh  surrounds  the  city) — Kardkdsh  is  the  Turkish  name  of  the  bird 
called  okdb  (eagle  - in  Arabic  (6);  it  is  employed  also  as  a proper  name  of  a man. 


<l)  The  CoM  tal-Jaboi,  or  Castie  of  the  ifounfatn,  fomu  the  citAdel  of  Cairo.  ibe  description  of  it  in 
N.  d«  Stej'a  AbdaUatif.  page  908,  note  (4),  and,  in  the  Hnt  line  of  the  same  note,  read  in  place  of 

(9)  The  ShAn  SabU  was  a caraTanaerai  built  bj  KarftkOab  for  the  gratuiums  reception  of  traveller*,  tiabnd 
it-SabU  wa  '/-imao/Sfln,— (Al-Makrlri‘*  ffAffol.) 

0)  See  Schulten**  .Saiadinfi  t-ifo  «r  ret  p.907. 

(4 1 Ibn  Sliaddid.  loco  laudato,  ba*  eight j tboutaod. 

(5l  See  M.  de  Sacy’*  Abdallallf,  page  906. 

!8>  Kol  preciacly:  hard  kdtk  ligoiOes  literall)',  nigtr  avta. 
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K ATARI  IRN  AL-FLJAA. 

Abu  Maama  Katari  Ibii  al-Fiijaa  Juuiia  Ibn  Mazin  Ibn  Yazid  Ibti  Zaid  Ylanal  Ibn 
Hanlhar  Ibii  Kiiiana  llm  Hurfus  1I)U  Mazin  Ibii  Ylalik  Ibn  Ainr  Ibn  Tamim  Ibn 
Miirr  al-Mazini  al-Khariji  the  kharijite)  commenced  his  revolt  when  Musab  Ibn 
az-Zubair  was  {joverning  Irak  as  lieutenant  of  his  bmther  AIkI  Allah  Ibn  az- 
Zuluiir.  Musab  was  a|>|K>int<!d  to  this  |H>st,  A.H.  06  A.  U.  085-6 1,  and  Katari 
continued,  during  twenty  years,  to  wage  war  and  to  l>e  saluted  by  the  title  of 
khalif.  Al-Iiajjaj  Ibn  Yusuf  ath-ThakaO  sent  army  after  army  against  him, 
but  they  were  always  defeated.  It  is  related  that,  in  one  of  his  battles,  he  riHle 
forth  from  the  ranks  on  a lean  horse,  with  a inidgel  in  his  hand,  and  chal- 
lenged the  opposite  parly  to  send  out  a man  to  fight  him.  One  of  them  sallied 
forth  to  encounter  him,  but  immediately  fled  when  Katari  removed  the  covering 
off  his  face  to  let  him  see  who  he  was.  “Where  art  thou  going  ?”  exclaimed 
Katari.  “ No  man  need  be  ashamed  of  flying  from  lliee,”  answered  his  adver- 
sary. Abii  ’1-Abbas  al-Mubarrad  has  a long  section  in  his  Kdmil  on  the  his- 
tory and  wai-s  of  iJiese  Kbarijites.  Katari  held  his  caitier  without  interru|>tioii 
till  Sofyau  Ibn  al-.Abrad  al-KaIbi  marched  against  him,  defeated  and  slew  him  iti 
the  year  78  (A.D.  007-8;.  He  fell  by  the  hand  of  Sauda  Ibn  Abhar  ad-Darimi. 
Some  say  that  be  lost  his  life  in  Tabaiestan,  A.  II.  70,  and  others  state  that  he 
died  in  conse<|ucncc  of  bis  having  broken  his  thigh  hy  his  horse  falling  with 
him.  His  head  was  cut  off  and  sent  to  al-HajJaJ.  I must  here  notice  a statt*- 
ment  of  historians  which  I am  unable  to  explain  ; according  to  them,  Katari 
waged  war  and  boiv  the  title  of  khalif  for  the  space  of  twenty  years,  yet  this  is 
contradicted  by  the  dales  of  his  first  revolt  and  of  his  dcatli.  This  is  a point 
BIMI  to  which  I call  the  attention  of  the  reader.  Katari  left  no  jmsterity.  His  fatlier 
was  called  Fitjila  because  he  had  gone  to  Yemen  and  I'eturned  to  his  family  quite 
unesperledly  ; fujila ;.  They  then  gave  him  this  surname,  and  it  stuck  to  him 
ever  after.  It  is  Katari  to  whom  al-Hariri  alludes  in  the  following  passage  of 
his  sixth  Mahlmu  : “ And  they  entrusted  him  with  the  management  of  this 
“ business,  as  the  Kbarijites  entmstid  (thein  to  Aim  Naama(l}.”  He  was  a 
Ilian  of  courage  and  daring,  noted  for  his  frequent  wars  and  numerous  battles. 
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hi»  intrepidiiy  and  ctmicnipt  of  death.  On  thi»  last  subject  he  composed  tlic 
lollowinf;  lines : 

I said  to  niy.sclf  when  I wavered  at  the  sifjht  of  the  warriors:  '•  Shame  upon  thee  1 
“ fear  not ! wert  thou  to  ask  the  delay  of  a single  day  above  the  term  prescribed  to  thy 
“ existence,  thy  request  would  nut  be  heard ; be  firm  then  in  the  career  of  death  I be  firm  1 
“ to  obtain  an  everlasting  life  is  a thing  impossible.  The  robe  of  existence  is  not  so 
" precious  that  the  heartless  dastard  should  fold  it  up  {to  prrtfrrr  it].  The  path  of 
" death  must  be  trod  by  every  mortal;  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth  must  all  listen  to 
his  summons.  He  who  dies  not  young  must  live  in  suffering  and  fall  into  decrepi- 
*•  tude.  whilst  fate  delivers  him  over  to  solitary  misery.  Life  is  of  no  use  to  a man 
“ when  he  has  become  an  object  of  contempt  (2).’’ 


These  verses  are  inserted  in  tlie  first  section  of  the  Ham^aa  (3}i  they  would 
fjive  courage  to  the  greatest  coward  God  ever  created,  and  I know  of  nothing  on 
the  subject  to  be  compared  witli  them;  they  could  only  have  proceedexi  from  a 
haiightv  spirit,  ardently  aspiring  after  glory.  Katari  b counted  as  one  of  the 
.\rabian  pulpit-orators  the  most  celebrated  for  precision  of  thought  and  elegance 
of  style. — It  is  related  that  al-IIajjiij  said  to  the  brother  of  Katari  : “I  shall 
“ .surciv  put  thee  to  death.” — “Why  so?”  replied  the  other. — “On  account 
“ of  thy  brother's  revolt;”  answered  al-Hajjaj. — “But  1 have  a letter  from  the 
“ Commander  of  the  faithful,  ordering  thee  not  to  punish  me  for  the  fault  of 
“my  hi’othcr.” — “ Produce  it.” — “1  have  with  me  something  stronger  than 
“ that.’’ — “What  is  it?” — “ The  book  of  Almighty  God,  wherein  he  says:  Atid 
“ no  but'flnifil  xoni  thall  bear  the  burden  of  another  (4).”  .4HIajjaj  was  struck 
with  his  answer,  and  gave  him  his  liberty.  Hosain  Ihn  llafsa  as-fkiadi  said  of 
Katari  in  one  of  his  poems  : 

Thou  art  he  whose  loss  we  cannot  support ; though  useless  thy  life,  thy  death  was 
a calamity." 

1 have  marked  the  pronunciation  of  the  names  of  his  ancestors  ; it  is  there- 
fore unnecc“ssary  for  me  to  lengthen  this  article  by  indicating  the  orthography 
of  each,  letter  by  letter;  and  the  |;ersons  who  copy  this  work  may  rely  on  the 
genuineness  of  what  we  have  there  marked  (5);  1 have  also  pul  the  vowel  points 
to  all  the  words  in  the  verses. — It  is  said  by  some  that  Katari  was  not  his  name, 
hut  a surname,  and  that  it  is  derived  from  the  name  of  a town  situated  between 
ahBahrain  and  Oman  ; Abil  Naama,  being  a native  of  it,  received  this  appella- 
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timi  '6  j.  Some  say  also  dial  it  is  (hi*  knsaha  of  Oman  ; the  wnixl  hisaba  means 
die  rapilal  of  a pronHri>  (lit.  die  throne  of  a ra/ion). 


(1)  Sm  M.  de  Nartri,  pt|r«  6V. 

(S)  Literally,  in  French:  Qoi  est  rnmpt<‘  pour  unr  marchandise  de  rebut. 

(3)  See  l/omdid,  pafre 

(4)  Koran,  aural  6,  Terse  164. 

(5)  The  ropyUU  have  all  neglected  to  inaert  the  TO«el  and  oriho^aphiral  ligtia. 

{6)  The  author  of  the  3fardt^(t  rtotirea  i village  called  Katat,  on  the  ae^-ahore  in  the  province  of  al-Bahrain. 
between  Omio  and  abOkiir. 


KAFUR  AL-IKHSHIDI. 

Ahu  ’1-Misk  (the  father  of  musk)  K.ifur  ramphor)  (1  : was  the  son  of  AIkI  Allah 
and  bore  the  surname  of  al-lkhshidi  {enfranehised  slave  of  al-lkhschtd).  We  have 
already  mentioned  some  cireumstanies  n-speeting  him  in  the  life  of  Fatik  'vol.ll. 
p.  453).  He  had  liecn  possessed  as  a slave  by  a native  of  Old  Cairo,  but,  in  the 
year  312  (A.  D.  924-5),  he  was  sold  in  Uiat  eity  by  his  master  Mahmud  Ihn 
Wahb  Ibn  Abbas  to  Abii  Rakr  Muhammad  Ibn  Toghj  al-lkhshid,a  person  who.se 
life  we  intend  to  give.  He  then  rose  into  such  favour  with  al-lkhschid  that 
WUR  the  latter  appointed  him  aUlbek  (guardian)  (2)  of  his  two  sons.  When  al-lkh- 
sehid  died  (.4.  H.  3.34,  A.  D.  946),  his  eldest  son,  Ahu  'l-K4sim  Anujiir  (the 
word  flHi}/itr  signifies  mahmild  praised  in  Arabic),  obtained  the  government  of 
F.gypt  and  Syria  from  the  khalif  ar-Radi  (3),  who  issued  a written  instrument  to 
that  effect.  Kafdr  continued  to  administer  the  state  with  great  ability  till  the 
death  of  AnujiHr.  This  event  took  place  on  Saturday,  the  8th — some  say  the 
seventh — of  Zn  ’l-Kaada,  .A.H.  349  (December,  A.D.  960);  his  Ixxly  was  trans- 
ported to  Jerusalem  and  interred  near  that  of  his  father;  lie  was  born  at  Damas- 
cus on  Thursday,  the  9th  of  Zu  ’l-Hij,ja,  A.  H.  319  (December,  A.D.  931).  His 
brother  Abu  'l-Hasan  Ali  succeeded  to  the  tliroue ; in  Utis  prince’s  reign  the 
Greeks  totik  Aleppo,  Missisa,  Tarsus,  and  all  that  territory,  whilst  Kafur  conti- 
nued to  act  as  his  faithful  guardian  and  the  deputy  of  his  power.  Ali  died  on 
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ihe  llih  of  Miiharram,  A.  H.  355  (Janiiary,  A.  D.  9CG);  lie  was  born  at  Old 
Cairo  on  Tuesday,  the  25ih  of  Safar,  A.  H.  3‘2G  (January,  A.  D.  938).  From 
this  epoch,  Kafiir  assumed  the  uncontrolled  govemmenl  of  tlie  empire,  and, 
when  advised  to  proclaim  the  son  of  Abii  ’1-Hasan  Ali,  he  answered  that  so 
young  a boy  was  not  fit  to  reign.  He  then  rode  out  escorted  by  spearmen,  and 
exliihited  tlie  pelisses  of  investiture  which  had  been  sent  to  him  from  the 
roiirt  of  Ihe  khalif  in)  Irak  ; he  published  also  a document  conferring  on  him 
an  honorary  title  (a*  governor  of  Egypt),  and  at  length,  on  Tuesday,  the  1 0th 
of  Safar,  A.  H.  355  (February,  A.  D.  9G6),  he  rode  out  wearing  these  pelisses. 
Abu  'l-Fadl  Jaafar  Ibn  al-Furat  (vol.  I.  page  319)  served  him  in  the  capacity  of 
vizir.  K.ifur  loved  the  society  of  virtuous  men,  and  treated  them  with  marked 
honour.  He  was  a negro  of  a deep  black  colour,  with  a smooth  shining  skin. 
It  has  been  delivered  down  that  al-Ikhschid  purchased  him  for  eighteen  pieces 
of  gold  (dinars).  In  the  life  of  the  shartf  Ibn  Taltataha  vol.  II.  p.  -46)  will  In- 
found  an  anecdote  respecting  him.  When  Abd  ’t-Taiyib  al-Mutanabbi  vol.  I. 
p.  102)  departed  in  anger  from  the  court  of  Saif  ad-Dawlat  Ibn  Hamdan  vol.  //. 
p.  334),  he  proceeded  to  Egypt,  and  celebrated  the  praises  of  Kafur  in  some 
kasiilas  of  great  beauty.  In  the  month  of  the  latter  Jumada,  A.  H.  34G  (Sept. 
A.  D.  957 ) he  recited  to  him  one  of  these  pieces  wherein  he  says,  when  de- 
scribing the  horses  (tchich  bore  him  to  Egypt): 

They  went  to  K&fAr  and  neglected  all  other  men  ; for  he  who  !teoks  the  sea.  despiseth 
the  rivulets.  They  bore  us  to  the  itiark)  pupil  of  the  eye  of  the  age,  and  left  behind 
them  the  white  [of  iht  eye)  and  its  corners  (k). 

Here  the  poet  has  attained  the  acme  of  (lerfection. — In  the  month  of  Shaw- 
w41,  347  (Dec.-Jan.  A.D.  958-9),  he  recited  to  Kafdr  the  poem  rhyming  in  h, 
whci-ein  he  says  ; 

Whether  I wish  or  not  to  praise  KAfdr,  his  noble  qualities  dictate  to  me  and  I mu-l 
write.  When  a man  leaves  his  family  behind  and  visits  KAfilr,  he  again  finds  himself 
at  home. 

The  same  poem  contains  the  following  passage  . 

On  that  day  of  rejoicing  eveiy  man  meets  his  friend  with  smiles,  but  I weep  and 
lament  (/*r  ahtenee  of)  those  I love.  I sigh  for  my  family  and  long  to  meet  them,  but 
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h<tw  f»r  is  that  distant  antit  (5)  removed  from  my  ardent  wishes.  If  a choice  must  be 
made  between  (<*rr)  Abfl  'l-Misk  and  them,  thou  art  sweeter  to  my  heart  than  they  are. 
The  beneficent  man  is  ever  bcloveil.  and  the  land  which  pnvdiices  the  plant  of  noble 
({eneroaily  is  ever  delif>hlful. 

tl«4  It  is  related  that  al-.Mutanalihi  .said;  ‘‘When  1 wetit  into  Kafur's  presetiee 
“ with  the  intention  of  reciting  verses  to  him,  he  always  laughed  on  .seeing  me 
“ and  smiled  in  my  face,  hitt  when  I repeated  to  him  these  lines  : 

“ Since  friendship  has  become  a mere  deception,  I am  repaid  for  my  smiles  with 
••  smiles:  and  when  I choose  a friend,  my  mind  misgives  me,  for  I know  he  is  but  a 
“ man ! 

“ He  never  did  so  again,  as  long  as  I remained  with  him.  1 was  astonished 
“ at  this  proof  of  his  sagacity  and  intelligence.”  In  the  month  of  Shawwal, 
A.  H.  349  'Jiov.-Dec.  A,  D.  960},  al-Mutanahbi  recited  verses  in  his  presence  for 
the  last  time,  and  never  went  to  see  him  again.  The  kasttk  which  he  rejteated  to 
him  on  this  occasion  rhymes  in  b,  and  contains  some  passages  in  which  the  poet 
betrays  his  dissatisfaction.  We  extract  from  it  the  following  passage  ; 

When  near  to  thee,  my  eyes  are  rejoiced,  but  that  nearness  is  combined  with  the 
remoteness  (of  ihott  I tore).  Ihies  it  profit  me  to  approach  thy  person,  if  that  which  I 
desire  be  refused  me  ? I visit  thee  seldom,  that  1 may  not  be  burdensome;  and  I keep 
silent  to  spare  thee  the  trouble  of  a reply.  What  I want  I declare  not ; thou  art  gifted 
with  sagacity,  and  my  silence  is  a sufficient  explanation,  nay,  a plain  request.  But 
yet  I am  not  one  of  those  who  require  to  be  bribed  into  love,  and  whose  attachment 
must  be  strengthened  by  rewards.  I came  to  confound  my  calumniators,  and  my  con- 
fidence in  thy  friendship  was  billy  justified ; I came  to  prove  to  persons  who  were 
hostile  to  me  and  went  to  [praitr  Iht  princfi  of  the)  East,  that  I,  who  visited  the  West, 
was  successful  when  they  failed  Opinions  differ,  except  respecting  thee ; thou  art 
without  a rival,  and  a lion  where  other  kings  are  mere  wolves.  Nay,  in  this  compa- 
rison. if  the  word  iro/r«  (>,5jV.'^)  were  not  pointed  and  the  reader  look  it  for  flia  (wb i), 
he  would  make  no  mistake.  Praise  bestowed  on  other  men  is  falsehood  mixed  with 
truth,  but  that  which  thou  receivesl  is  Irulli  pure  from  alloy  When  I obtain  proofs  of 
thy  friendship,  I contemn  wealth  and  look  on  all  other  men  as  dust.  Were  it  not 
for  thee,  I had  been  always  a traveller,  every  day  changing  town  and  companions. 
For  me  thou  art  the  world  ; to  that  world  I am  attached  ; and.  were  I to  leave  thee,  I 
should  be  obliged  to  return  to  thee  again. 


After  rec'ititig  this  jtocm,  al-Mutanabhi  remained  a year  in  Elgypt  without 
going  to  sec  Kafiir,  against  whom  he  was  gieatly  incensed  ; he  merely  rode  out 
in  his  train  to  avoid  incurring  his  displeasure.  Having  then  made  secret  prefia- 
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rations  for  his  drparturi',  and  ctery  thing  being  arranged,  he  reeileci,  on  the 
ninth  of  Zn  Ilijja,  A.  II.  .350  (January,  A.  1).  062^,  the  katida  rhyming  in  d 
whendn  he  ^tirizod  Kafiir.  The  next  day  he  left  Cairo.  This  p<HMn  ends 
with  the  following  lines  : 

Who  could  teach  noble  sentiments  to  this  castrated  negro? — his  whiU-  masters?  or 
his  ancestors  who  were  hunted  like  wild  beasts  ? or  his  ear,  bleeding  under  the  hands 
of  the  coppersmith  (6)?  or  the  price  set  upon  him,  when  none  would  give  two  olroles 
to  purchase  him?  But  so  it  is!  the  best  of  the  whites  are  incapable  of  hoiumratde 
deeds;  how  then  could  any  bo  expected  from  black  eunuchs? 

He  coni|Kiscd  many  more  satires  against  Kafur,  all  of  which  aix-  inserted  in 
the  collection  of  his  poems.  On  leaving  him  he  went  to  Adiid  ad-I)awlat,  at 
Shiraz,  as  we  have  already  related.  In  a compilation  of  anecdotes,  I lead  the 
following  relation  : “ I was  at  the  court  of  Kafur  ai-lkhshidi,  when  a man 
“ came  in  and  prayed  for  him,  saying:  ‘ May  God  prolong  the  days  of  onr  inas- 
“ ‘ ter  ! ’ hut  the  word  dayt  he  pntnounced  as  if  it  were  in  the  genitive  ease. 

Some  of  the  company  began  to  converse  about  this  mistake  and  blamed  the  BUS 
“ man  for  making  it,  when  a person  of  eminent  rank,  w'ho  happened  to  be 
“ pn-sent,  re|)eated  extempore  these  lines  : 


‘ Wonder  not  if  the  man  who  invokes  Hud's  blessing  on  our  master  commit  a fault 
‘ of  grammar,  or  that,  struck  with  confusion,  he  falter  and  stammer.  Fur  the  awe 
‘ which  the  prince's  aspect  inspires  is  so  great,  that  it  renders  the  man  of  education 
' embarrassed  in  his  speech.  If  it  be  a fault  to  put  dayt  in  the  genitive  instead  of  the 

• accusative,  it  was  not  committed  through  hcedlessness ; he  thus  offered  a good  omen 
‘ to  our  master ; and  the  belief  in  omens  has  been  transmitted  to  us  fitim  {Muhammad) 
‘ the  chief  of  the  human  race.  He  meant  to  pray  that  the  prince’s  days  should  be 

• davs  of  enjoyment,  not  davs  of  aflhclion.  and  that  his  life  should  be  free  from  Iroii- 

• ble  [T]:  " 


The  author  of  these  lines  was  the  philologer  and  historian  Abu  Ishak  Ibrahim 
Ihn  Alid  Allah  Ihn  Muhammad  Ibn  Hashish  al-Jizi,  one  of  Kafiir’s  kdtibf,  and 
the  jierson  who  praved  for  Kafur  and  made  the  hliindcr  was  Abu  'l-Fadl  Ihn  Sali- 
has. — The  aiierxlotes  told  of  Kafiir  are  very  numerous  ; having  obtained  possession 
of  the  sovereign  authority  after  a series  of  occurrences  too  long  to  relate,  he  con- 
tinued to  hold  it  till  his  death.  This  event  timk  place  at  Old  Cairo,  on  Tuesday, 
the  '20lh  of  the  first  Jumida,  A.  II.  3.5G  'May,  A.  D.  9G7^ ; but  some  say  that  he 
died  on  a Wednesday,  and  others  plare  his  death  in  the  year  .3.5.5  or  3.57 ; this  last 
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ii>  ilie  dale  given  by  al-Kudiii  in  his  work,  the  Khitnt,  and  al-Farghani  (8)  indicates 
the  same  date  in  his  History,  Kafiir  was  interred  in  the  Lesser  Karafa,  and  his 
lomh  is  a well-known  object  in  that  cemetery.  His  reign  did  not  continue  long, 
as  may  be  perceived,  since  it  commenced  on  the  death  of  Ali  Ibn  al-lkhschid. 
His  dominion  extended  not  only  over  Egypt,  hut  Syria  also,  and  public  prayers 
weiv  offered  up  for  him  (oi  wrereiijti  ' from  the  pulpits  of  Mekka,  Hijaz,  Egypt, 
and  the  cities  of  Syria,  including  Damascus,  Aleppo,  Antioch,  Tarsds,  and 
al-Missisa.  According  to  al-Farghani,  in  his  History,  he  died  at  the  age  of 
sixty-live  years.  Kafur  ruled  with  justness  and  mildness ; on  his  death,  con- 
testations arose  res(>erting  the  choice  of  a successor,  hut  it  was  at  length  una- 
nimously decided  that  the  son  of  Ahu  'l-Hasan  Ali  Ibn  al-lkhshid  should  be  raised 
to  the  throne.  Kafur  reigned  two  years,  two  months,  and  twenty-three  days. 
On  Friday,  the  23rd  of  the  first  Jumada,  A.  H.  357  (April,  A.  D.  968;,  public 
prayers  weie  offered  up  for  Abu  ’1-Fawaris  Ahmad  Ibn  Ali  Ibn  al-Ikhshld.  The 
history  of  these  princes  will  Im-.  given  in  the  life  of  their  grandfather,  Muham- 
mad al-lkhshid . 


M)  Tbii  naiiiie  wa*  giren  him  bf  aoUpbraiU;  camphor  U «hit€.  and  b«  ^as  a itc^rro. 

(2^  vol.  I.  page  330. 

0}  This  if  an  anachronism.  ar-Rldi  died  five  years  boTore.  We  must  read  a/'JtfMit.  with  AbO  l-Mahlsin.  atH* 
mvr.  in  bis  that  aMkbshld’s  nomination  of  AnhjOr  ai  hU  luccessor  was  confirmed  by  the  khalif  al- 

MuH. 

(4}  The  commentaiorf  say,  on  this  verse,  that  the  poet,  alluding  to  K&fdr's  dark  completion  and  to  his  merit, 
represents  him  as  the  most  noble  object  upon  earth,  the  pupil  of  the  eye  of  the  age:  and  that,  for  the  worth* 
lessiiess  of  other  men.  he  designates  them  as  the  white  and  the  eomen  of  the  eye,  in  which  parts  the  sense 
of  sight  does  not  etist. 

(9)  This  is  an  allusion  to  an  old  Arabian  proverb:  Jfore  diffiruit  to  find  than  the  AnJkd.  The  AnkI  nas  an 
enormous  bird  which  carried  off  two  children,  on  which  llaniala  Ibn  SafwAn.  a prophet  of  that  time,  in> 
voked  ilod  against  it,  and  it  never  appeared  afler.  The  commentator  on  al-Mulanabbi.  who  furnUbes  this 
mfonuatioii,  says  that  the  word  in  the  ftpression  "liLo  may  be  made  to  agree  with 

as  an  adjective  agrees  with  a substantive;  but  1 have  generally  found  it  governed  by  it  in  the  genitive  as  one 
noun  governs  another  See  M,  de  Sacy's  commentary  on  tU^Bariri.  page  6^5^.  Mr.  Lane  speaks  of  the 
AnkA  in  his  translation  of  the  Thousand  and  one  MgfaU;  vol.  111.  page  01. 

(0)  The  cupperunilb  put  a brass  ring  in  his  ear  to  show  that  he  was  a slave. 

(7|  The  word  is  not  only  the  technical  term  designating  the  genitive  case,  but  it  signifiei  also 

efise.  The  word  which,  as  a technical  term,  denotes  the  accusative  case,  signifies  also  pain,  affiirtinn. 

A]  See  vol.  t.  pages  I&5  and  200. 
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Kl  TIIAIYIR  THE  LOVER  OF  AZZA. 

Alii'i  Saklir  Kutliaivir  Ibii  Abd  ai'-Raliroan  Ibn  Abi  Jiima  al-Aswad  Ibn  Aarair 
Ibn  Owaimii-  al-Khuzai  was  one  of  the  most  celebrated  Aialtian  lovcis.  Ibn  al- 
Kalbi  gives  his  genealogy  as  follows,  in  the  Jamhara  tan-I\'i»ab : “ Kulhaiyir  Ibti 
“ AIkI  ar-Rahnian  Ibn  al-.Aswad  Ibn  Owaimir  Ibn  Makhlad  Ibn  Said  Ibn  Khii- 
“ thama  Ibn  Saad  Ibn  Malih  Ibn  Amr  Ibn  Rabia  Ibn  llarilha  Ibn  Amr  Ibn 
“ Mnzaikiva  Ibn  Aamir  Ma  as-Sama  Ibn  Ilaritha  Ibn  Amr  '1-Kais  Ibn  Tliaa- 
“ laba  Ibn  Mazin  Ibn  al-Azd.”  The  remainder  of  this  genealogy  is  well 
known  (1^.  “The  Rabia  Ibn  Ilaritha  mentioned  in  this  list  is  the  same 
“ person  as  Lubai,  and  it  was  Amr,  the  son  of  this  Luhai  whom  the  blessed 
“ Prophet  saw  dragging  his  own  entrails  in  hell.  Amr  Ibn  Luhai  was  the 
“ first  who  introduced  the  custom  of  making  camels  idibiu  and  bahirws  2), 

“ who  altered  the  religion  of  Abraham,  and  calUd  on  the  Arabs  to  worship 
“ idols.  Luhai  and  Afsa,  Uie  sons  of  Haritlia,  were  the  persons  denominated 
“ Khuz4a,  and,  from  them,  the  tribe  bearing  this  name  drew  its  de.scent. 
“They  were  called  Khuzaa  tegment)  liecause  they  separatecl  from  the  tril>e  (tot) 
“ of  Azd,  when  it  left  Yemen  at  the  epoch  of  the  Torrent  of  the  Dike  Snil 
“ al-  irain)  (3);  they  then  settled  at  Mekka,  and  the  rest  of  their  people  pro- 
“ cecded  to  Medina,  Syria,  and  Oman.”  A little  before  this,  Ibn  al-Kalbi  says: 

“ Al-Ashyam,  the  same  person  as  Ahu  Jiima,  was  the  son  of  KhMid  Ibn  01>aid 
“ llm  .Multashshir  Ibn  Rabah,  and  father  of  tlic  mother  of  Kuthaiyir,  the  lover 
“ of  Azza  ; for  this  reason,  Kuthaiyir  was  called  llic  grandson  of  Abu  Jum.i.  His 
“ mistress,  Azza,  was  the  daughter  of  Jamil  Ibn  Ilafs  Ibn  Aivas  Ibn  Abd  al- 
“ Ozza  Ihn  Ilajib  Ibn  Alar  Ibn  Malik  Ibn  Damra  Ibn  fiakr  Ibn  Aid  Maud 
“ Ibn  Kinana  Ibn  Kliuzaima  Ibn  Mudrika  Ibn  al-Yas  Ibn  Modar  Ibn  Nizar  Ibn 
“ Maadd  Ihn  Adnan.”  It  is  stated,  however,  by  as-Samani,  that  Jamil  was  the 
son  of  Wakkas  Ibn  Hafs  Ibn  Aiyas. — The  anecdotes  told  of  Kutbaiyir’s  alTectiou 
for  Azza  and  of  his  interviews  with  her  are  numerous  and  well  known.  The 
greater  jtart  of  his  poems  were  com|)osed  in  her  praise.  Although  a RdfiHi  'A) 
and  aidcntly  devoted  to  the  cause  of  the  family  of  Abii  Talib,  he  used  to  go  to 
the  court  of  the  (Omniyulr  khalif  ' Aid  al-Malik  Ibn  Marwan,and  recite  ]ioems  in 
VOL.  It.  67 
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liis  pn^icm-e  ; Ilin  Kiitailia  relates,  in  his  Tnbnkdt  nt-SImarti  vol.  II.  jiaiie  ‘2‘2),  that 
Kulhaiyir  went  one  day  into  the  presenee  of  AIhI  al-Malik,  and  this  prince  said 
to  him  : “ I conjure  thee  by  the  rights  of  Ali  Ahi  Ihn  Talib  to  inform  me  if 
“ thoii  ever  sawest  a truer  lover  than  thyself,”  To  this  Knthaivir  replied  : 
“ Commander  of  the  faithful ! conjure  me  by  your  own  rights,  and  I shall  answer 
•*  vou.” — “Well,”  said  the  prince,  “1  conjure  thee  by  my  own  rights;  wilt 
“ thou  not  tell  it  to  me  now?  " — “ Certainly,”  said  Kuthaiyir;  “ I will.  As  I 
“ was  travelling  in  a certain  desert,  I beheld  a man  who  had  just  pitched  his 
“ toils  to  catch  game,  and  I said  to  him  : ‘Why  art  thou  sitting  here?’  And 
“ he  replietl  : ‘ I and  my  |>eople  are  dying  with  hunger,  and  I have  pitched 
“ ‘ these  toils  that  I may  catch  something  which  may  sustain  our  lives  till  to- 
“ ‘ morrow.’ — ‘ Tell  me;’  said  I,  ‘if  I remain  with  thee  and  if  thou  takest  any 
•‘  ‘ game,  wilt  thou  give  me  a share?’  He  answered  that  he  would,  and  whilst 
“ we  were  waiting,  behold,  a gazelle  got  into  the  net.  We  both  rushed  for- 
“ ward,  but  he  outran  me.  and  having  disentangled  the  animal,  he  let  it  go. 
“ ‘ VV'hal,’  said  I,  ‘could  have  induced  thee  to  do  so?’  He  replii-d  : ‘On 
“ ‘ seeing  her  so  like  ( my  hdoved)  Laila  (in  (he  eyet  , I was  touched  with  pity.’ 
He  then  repeated  these  verses  : 

■ Timid  aniniHl,  so  like  to  Laila,  fear  not ! UMlay,  I am  thy  friend.  When  I deli- 
• vered  it  from  the  toils.  I exclaimed : ‘ As  long  as  I live,  thou  shall  go  free  for  Lada's 
■ sake.’ " 

When  Abd  al-Malik  ixjsolvwl  on  marching  out  to  combat  Musah  Ihn  az-Zu- 
hair,  his  wife  Aatika,  the  daughter  of  Yazid  Ihn  Moawia,  implored  him  not  to 
go  forth  in  person,  but  to  send  some  one  in  his  place.  The  more  she  pressed 
him,  the  more  resolutely  he  refused,  and  when  she  found  her  entreaties  un- 
availing, she  burst  into  tears.  On  this,  all  the  female  slaves  and  attendants 
who  surrounded  her  iilleml  loud  lamentations,  and  Ahd  al-Malik  exclaimed  : 
“Damn  that  fellow,  Ihn  Ahi  Jumi  ! ” meaning  Kuthaiyir,  “one  would  think 
“ that  he  had  witnessed  this  scene  when  he  said  : 

“ When  he  resolved  on  going  forth  to  tight,  the  noble  lady  bedecked  with  necklaces 
of  pearls  could  not  turn  him  fnim  his  purpose  She  forbade  him,  and  Knding  that 
her  prohibitions  withheld  him  not,  she  burst  into  tears,  on  which  her  attendants 
wept  in  sympathy  for  her  affliction.” 
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He  then  insii>led  on  hei-  ceasin{;  to  weep,  and  slie  obeyed ; after  whieli  be  set 
out  as  he  had  intended.  It  is  said  that  Azza  went  one  day  to  see  0mm  al- 
Ranin,  who  was  the  daughter  of  Abd  al-Aziz,  the  sister  of  Omar  Ibti  Abd  al- 
Aziz,  and  the  wife  of  al-Walid  Ibn  AM  al-Malik.  This  princess  asked  her  what 
was  tlic  nature  of  the  debt  to  w'hich  Kutbaiyir  alluded  in  the  verse  when*  he 
.says  : 

Everv  other  debtor  pays,  and  his  creditor  is  satisfied ; but  Azza’s  creditor  is  put  off, 
and  remains  afflicted. 

To  this  question  Azza  replied  that  she  promised  him  a kiss,  but  refused  to 
keep  her  word.  0mm  al-Ranin  then  .said  : “ Fulfd  thy  pnimise,  aM  let  the 
“ sin  of  the  deed  be  upon  me.” — Kiithaiyir  liad  a slave-boy  wbo  kept  a grocer's 
shop  far  his  master  ) at  Medina,  and  the  Arab  women  sometimes  bought  from 
him  on  credit.  He  once  sold  |)crfumes  to  .Azza,  whom  he  did  not  theti  know, 
and  he  remained  some  days  without  being  paid.  She  at  lengtli  came  back  to  the  (t07 
shop  with  some  other  women,  and  he  asked  her  for  payment.  “0,”  said  she, 

“ i am  quite  willing;  it  shall  Ije  done  very,  very  soon.”  On  this  he  repeated 
these  words : 

Every  other  debtor  pays,  and  his  creditor  is  satisfied ; but  Asia's  creditor  is  put  off, 
and  remains  afflicted. 

On  this,  the  other  women  asketl  him  if  he  knew  the  name  of  his  debtor,  and, 
as  he  answered  that  he  did  not,  they  exclaimed  : “ By  Allah  ! it  is  Azza  hcr- 
“ self.”  On  hearing  these;  words,  he  said  to  them  : “ I take  you  to  witness  that 
“ I declare  her  liberated  from  what  she  may  owe  me.”  He  then  went  to  his 
master,  and,  having  told  him  what  had  passed,  Kulhaiyir  replied  : “ I take  God 
“ to  witness  that  thou  art  free  for  His  sake;  and  I give  thee  the  shop  with 
“ all  its  contents.”  The  coincidence  was  certainly  singular. — Kiithaiyir  com- 
|K)sed  a great  number  of  pieces  on  Azza’s  deferring  the  fulfilment  of  her  pro- 
mi.se  ; in  one  of  these,  he  says  : 

Charming  Azza  I you  defer  the  payment  of  thy  debt ; and,  surely,  the  worst  of  maid- 
ens are  those  who  defer.  To  this  she  replied  : “ Silly  man  I how  can  I pay  a creditor 
“ from  whom  I never  received  money” 
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In  another  piece  he  says  : 

She  pretends  that  I am  changed  since  our  last  separation;  but  who,  O Azial  does 
not  undergo  a change?  My  body  is  changed,  but  my  soul  remains  as  thou  hast  known 
it,  and  nothing  (in  mr;  has  ever  betrayed  the  secret  of  our  love. 

When  Yazid  Ihn  al-Mnhallab  Ihn  .\hi  Sufra  was  slain  with  a number  of  his 
family  at  Akr  Babel,  as  we  shall  relate  in  his  life,  the  news  of  this  event  reached 
Kuthaiyir,  who  had  been  always  treated  by  them  with  great  kindness ; on  which 
he  shed  a flotxl  of  tears,  and  exclaimed  : “What  awful  calamities  ! the  sons  of 
“ Harb  destroyed  religion  on  the  day  of  at-Taff(5),  and  the  sons  of  Marwan  de- 
“ stroyed  generosity  on  the  day  of  al-Akr  (fi^  ! ” — Abii  'l-Faradj  al-Ispahani 
“ rol.  II.  p.  249),  tlie  author  of  the  KiM  al-Aghdni,  relates  as  follows  ; “ Ku- 
“ thaiynr  was  coming  out  from  Ahd  al-Malik  Ihn  Marwan’s,  dressed  in  a gown 
“ of  flowered  silk,  when  an  old  woman,  who  was  carrying  home  .some  fire  in  a 
“ lump  of  dried  horsc.dung,  met  him  in  the  street.  He  expressed  his  disgust  so 
“ openly  that  she  asked  him  his  name.  He  replied  : ‘Kuthaiyir,  the  lover  of 
“ Azia.’ — ‘ Are  not  you,'  said  she,  ‘the  person  who  said  : 

“ .A  blooming  meadow,  on  a fertile  soil,  whose  shrubs  (7)  overflow  with  sap,  spreads 
“ not  a sweeter  perfume  than  the  sleeves  of  Azza  at  the  midnight  hour,  when  she  places 
“ green  aloes-wood  on  her  fire.” 

Kuthaiyir  replied  that  he  was,  and  she  said  : “Were  green  alues-w<H)d  placed 
“ on  this  lump  of  dung,  it  would  give  out  a sweet  {ierfume  also.  Why  did  yon 
“ not  say,  like  .\mn> ’l-Kais  : 

“ Did  you  not  observe  that,  every  night  on  which  I went  to  visit  her,  I found  her 
“ smell  of  perfumes,  and  yet  she  uses  them  not  (8)?  " 

He  immediately  gave  her  the  gown  he  wore,  and  implored  her  to  conceal  his 
blunder. — At  the  lime  of  my  literary  studies,  I heard  a teacher  of  the  belles- 
lettres  say  that  the  latter  part  of  the  second  verse  <-omposed  by  Kuthaiyir 
referred  to  Uie  meadow  and  served  to  complete  the  description  of  it  ; it  was 
therefore  as  if  the  poet  had  said,  that  this  meadow,  whose  soil  is  so  fertile,  and 
whose  shrubs  overflow  with  sap,  smells  not  sweeter  [ic/ien  green  aloet-irood  it 
bnrned  on  its  /ire]  (9),  than  do  the  sleeves  of  .Azza.  If  the  verse  Im?  explained 
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in  this  manner,  the  objcetion  falls  to  the  ground ; but  it  appears  very  improbable 
that  such  could  have  been  the  poet’s  meaning.  — Kuthaiyir  was  noted  for  his 
thoughtlessness.  It  is  related  that  he  went  one  day  into  the  presence  of  Yazid 
Ihn  Abd  al-Malik  and  said:  “Commander  of  the  faithfnl  1 what  did  as-Sham- 
“ makh  (1 0)  mean  hy  these  words  : 

cH*  ’’ 

The  khalif  answered  ; “ And  what  harm  can  it  do  me  if  I know  not  what  that 
“ iKtorish  Arab  of  the  desert  meant  to  say?  turn  this  fool  out  (11)!  ” When 
Abd  al-Aziz  Ibn  Marwan,  the  father  of  (the  khalif)  Omar  Ibn  Alxl  al-Aziz,  was 
governor  of  Eigypt,  he  had  an  attack  of  sickness,  and  his  family  wished  to 
amuse  him  and  make  him  laugh.  Kuthaiyir  thertfore)  went  to  visit  him,  and 
pronounced  these  words  as  he  stood  at  his  bed-side  ; “Were  it  not  that  your 
“ pleasure  would  be  incomplete  in  case  that  I got  sick  in  order  to  restore  you 
“ to  health,  I should  implore  the  Lord  God  to  pass  your  sickness  over  to  me. 
“ I shall,  however,  pray  him  to  grant  thee  healili  and  me  a life  of  enjoyment 
“ under  thv  protection.”  This  made  Abd  al-Aziz  laugh,  and  Kuthaiyir  repeated 
these  verses  : 

We  visit  the  sick-bed  of  oar  prince,  the  prince  of  all  mankind ; 0 that  his  sulTerings 
could  be  transferred  to  his  visitors  I If  his  health  could  be  redeemed  at  any  price.  I 
should  sacrifice  for  it  the  most  precious  of  my  possessions. 

One  of  Kuthaiyir's  most  admired  kmidni  is  that  rhyming  in  I,  wherein  he  says  ; 

In  my  wild  passion  for  Azia,  after  our  mutual  affection  had  cooled,  I resembled  the 
man  who  at  noon  waits  for  the  coming  of  a cloud,  but,  when  he  lies  down  to  sleep 
under  its  shade,  it  disappears. 

Kuthaiyir  was  in  Egy^it  and  Azza  in  Medina,  when  he  conceived  an  anxious 
wish  to  see  her.  He  tlierefore  set  out  to  visit  her,  and,  as  she  was  then  travel- 
ling towards  Egypt,  they  met  on  the  road.  A conversation,  too  long  to  relate, 
passed  between  them,  and  she  then  left  him  to  pursue  her  journey.  Some  time 
after,  Kuthaiyir  returned  to  Egypt  and  went  to  sec  her,  hut  found  the  people 
coming  home  from  her  funeral.  He  immediately  proceeded  to  the  grave,  and, 
making  his  camel  kneel  down,  he  remained  there  for  some  time,  and  then  de- 
parted, reciting  a piece  of  verse  in  which  were  the  following  lines  ; 
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I unclaimed,  when  my  emaciated  camel  (topped  at  her  tomb,  and  my  eyes  overflowed 
with  tears:  “Receive  the  salutation  of  meeting  I when  thou  wert  alive,  I uswl  to  weep 
“ on  leaving  thee,  but  now.  alas ! thou  art  fiirther  from  me  than  ever!  ” 

The  stories  told  of  him  and  Azza  arc  very  numerous.  He  died  A.  H.  lO.i 
.A.  U.  7‘2.'Wi).  Muhammad  Ihn  Saad  al-\V.ikidi  relates  that  KliMid  Ihn  al-Kasim 
al-Haiadi  said  : “ Kuthaiyir  and  Ikrima,  the  inatrla  of  Ibn  ALbas,  died  on  the 

“ same  dav,  in  the  year  10.5.  I was  present  at  the  funeral  prayer;  it  was  said 

• over  them  both  together,  in  the  afternoon,  and  the  people  declared  that  they 
had  lost  the  ablest  jiirisronsult  and  the  best  poet  in  the  world.  They  died  at 
••  Medina.”  We  have  already  notired,  in  the  life  of  Ikrima  (f>ayr  207  nf  Ihix 
volume  , the  eonllicting  statements  relative  to  the  date  of  the  latter’s  death  ; to 
that  article  we  therefore  the  reader. — The  meaning  of  the  word  Khuzdi  has  heen 
alirady  explained  (in  lliix  urtirle'. — Kulhaiyir  is  the  diminutive  form  of  the  ad- 
jective kulhir  ijreat  ; he  received  this  name  on  account  of  his  extremely  dimi- 
nutive size.  He  was  so  short  that,  when  he  went  to  visit  Al>d  al-Aziz  Ibn 
Manviin,  that  prince  ii.sed  to  liantcr  him  and  say  ; “Stoop  your  head,  lest  you 

“ hurt  it  against  the  ceiling.”  He  was  also  called  Wflfcfc  nd-Diihdb  (the  king  nf 

the  flietj,  for  the  same  reason.  One  of  his  contemporaries  said  : “ I saw  him 
“ making  the  circuits  round  the  Kaaba  ; and  if  any  one  tell  you  that  his  stature 
“ exceeded  three  spans,  that  person  is  a liar.” 


(I)  Kirhhorn‘«  .tfonumenfa.  tab.  XIll. 

(i,  S««  Pocorke'a  Sprciman  llitl.  Ar.  pp.  97,  319  fl  t-eq. 

,3'<  See  dr  Saej'i  Jf^moirr  tttr  dir^ra  de  thistoire  det  Arabet  avoni  Mahomet  in  the  Mf 

mnirea  de  C A*"tnUmie  des  interiptiona  et  Bellaa-Lettrea,  tom.  47. 

{4:  S«»  p.  149. 

;S'  .i7-^makh»hari  iijfi  in  hi«  gro^phical  dictionary  that  ibfunrd  at-Ta/f  employed  to  deaiffnale  thoM* 
bi^h  landfl  of  Arabia  which  overlnok  the  rultUated  country  of  Irik.  The  author  of  the  Mardaid  applies  Ibis 
deiioimnation  to  the  open  country  of  Khfa.  on  the  road  loading  to  the  drsort.  and  be  adds  that  al>llusain  was 
otain  there.  It  is  therefore  ibe  name  of  the  territory  In  which  Kerhela  b situated:  and  kuthaiyir  roost  cer- 
tainly alludes  here  to  the  murder  of  aMlusain,  the  grandson  of  Mubanunad,  and  of  bis  followers  by  the  troop* 
«>f  the  Omaiyide  khalif  Yaild.  the  graiidsop  of  Abd  Sofykn.  and  great-grandson  of  Sakhr. 

i6)  The  verb  signifies  fo  ajpoae  to  the  aun,  to  either,  to  inyMre.  By  the  tora  of  Marvrdn  be 

means  the  Oinalyide  princes. 

7)  The  original  bat:  tthnte  jathjkth  and  tcAoie  AxAr  exude  aap.  Those  plants  are  unknown  to  roe. 

|9>  my  Dtit-dn  d'Amro  'l-Kaia,  page  37 

i,tfj  I insert  here  a passage  absolutely  neee*sary  for  the  sense,  although  omitted  in  ait  my 
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(10.  8«e  rol.  D.  p«ge  453. 

(II)  The  verve  is  certainly  difIkuU.  and  it  is  not  surprising  lhai  the  klialif  was  unable  to  understand  il 
Its  meaning  appears  to  me  to  be  this:  **  When  the  checks  of  largC'Cyed  maidens  in  the  dctcrl  arc  piltueed  at 
**  morning  and  at  evening  under  the  shade  of  the  arict-trec...." 


Kl  Kl  Bl  Rl. 

Abu  Said  Kiikuburi  Ibn  Abi  'l-IIai>aii  Ati  Ibn  Raktikin  Ibn  Mubaniiiiad,  siir- 
iiained  al-Malik  al-Muazzam  [the  eviked  prince)  MuzafTar  ad-din  the  Iriiimphnnl 
in  religion),  and  lord  of  Arbcla,  was  the  son  of  Zain  ad-din  ( ornament  of 
religion)  Ali,  surnamed  Kutchek,  who  was  blessed  !>y  Providenee  willi  a (;real 
number  of  otlier  ehildren.  Zain  ad-din,  being  low  in  stature,  ix>ecived  the 
appellation  of  Kutchek,  a Persian  word,  which  means  littie  (I ).  He  was  by  rare  a 
Tiireoman.  Having  obtained  possession  of  Arltela  and  many  other  cities  in  (Htl) 
the  same  territory,  he  distributed  them  among  the  sous  of  tlie  atAhek  Knib  ad- 
din Maudiid  (2),  the  son  of  Zinki  and  lord  of  Mosul,  reserving  for  himself  Arliela 
only.  The  history  of  these  transactions  would  lead  us  too  fai'.  He  lived  to  an 
advanced  age,  some  say  upwards  of  a hundred  years,  and  he  lost  his  sight  lf>- 
wards  the  close  of  his  life.  'Zain  nd-din  having  distributed  his  estates,)  remained 
ever  afterwards  at  Arltela,  and  he  died  there  on  the  eve  of  Sundav,  the  I Ith 
of  Zii  ’l-Kaada,  A.H.  .iGS  ('.August,  A.D.  11G8;.  Ibn  Shaddad  says,  in  his  life 
of  Salah  ad-din  (3),  that  his  death  (Kxurred  in  the  month  of  Zu  'l-Hijja  of  iliai 
year.  He  was  interred  in  the  sepulchral  chapel  which  hears  his  name  and  is 
situated  within  the  eity-walls,  near  the  Old  Mosque.  His  great  eourage  and 
strength  rendered  him  particularly  conspicuous.  A number  of  colleges  and 
other  remarkable  establishments  for  pious  purposes  were  founded  and  endowed 
by  him  at  Mosul.  My  master  Izz  ad-din  Ihn  al-Athir  the  lid/iz  see  page  28H  of 
this  volume;  says,  in  his  lesser  historical  work,  composed  hy  him  at  the  desire 
of  the  Band  Atabek,  sovereigns  of  Mosul  : “ Zain  ad-din  departed  from  Mosul 
“ for  Arbela  in  the  year  563,  and  delivered  all  the  cities  and  fortresses  which 
“ he  possessed  into  the  hands  of  the  ntAbek  Kuth  ad-din.  Amongst  them  were 
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“ Sinjar,  Harran,  Kalaat  Akr  al-Huniaidiya  (4),  all  the  castles  in  tlie  country 
“ belonging  to  the  tribe  of  llakkar,  Tikrit,  Shahrozur,  etc.,  reserving  only 
Arbela  for  himself.  He  had  made  the  pilgrimage,  A.H.  .555  (A.D.  1 1CO},  in 
“ company  with  Asad  ad-din  Shirkiih  'vol.  /.  p.  626).’’ — On  the  death  of  Zain 
ad-din,  his  son  Muzaflar  ad-din  'K6kubQri),  who  was  then  fourteen  years  of  age, 
sinreeded  to  the  throne,  but  remained  under  the  tuition  of  his  aldbek  Mujahid 
ad-din  Kaimaz  (rol.  II.  pojc  510:,  who,  having  rtmceived  a strong  prejudice 
against  him,  wrote  to  the  Amjtut  Divan  i or  court  of  Baghdad  ',  representing  him 
as  unfit  to  govern,  and  requesting  to  know  what  should  be  done.  He  then  im- 
prisoned him  and  placed  his  younger  brother,  Zain  ad-din  Abu  'l-Muzaifar 
Yusuf,  on  the  throne.  Some  time  afterwards,  .Muzalfar  ad-din  left  the  countrv 
and  proceeded  to  Baghdad,  whence,  after  some  fruitless  endeavours  to  obtain 
justice,  he  removed  to  Mosul.  Saif  ad-din  Ghazi  Ihn  Maudud  (vuL  II.  p.  441), 
the  sovereign  of  that  city,  then  took  him  into  his  service  and  granted  him  the 
town  of  Harran  as  a fief.  Having  removed  to  Harran,  he  continued  to  make  it 
his  place  of  residence  till  he  at  length  entered  into  the  service  of  the  sultan 
Salah  ad-din,  by  whom  he  was  treated  with  great  favour.  In  the  year  57K 
A.  D.  1182-3),  this  prince,  who  had  conceived  a high  esteem  for  his  depen- 
dent, took  the  city  of  Edessa  from  Ibn  az-Zafarani  and  liestowcd  it  on  Muzalfar 
ad-din  in  aildition  to  Harran;  he  then  iudemnilied  Ibn  ax-Zafarani  with  the  gift 
of  ar-Uakka,  which  city  he  tr>ok  from  Ibn  Hassan.  It  would  be  too  long  to 
relate  the  particulars  of  this  transaction  1 5 '.  Some  time  afterwards, he  bestowed 
on  him  the  city  of  Sumaisat,  and  married  him  to  his  sister,  as-Sitt  Rabla  Khatun 
ijirr  Indythip  thr  priiiceiix  Rnbhi),  the  daughter  of  Aiyub  vol.  I.  p.  24.3).  Before 
that,  she  had  been  the  wife  of  Saad  ad-din  Masdd  ibn  Miiin  ad-din,  lord  of  the 
Castle  of  ,Muin  ad-din  in  the  province  of  al-Ghaiir  ( 6;,  who  died  in  tlie  year  581 
A.  D.  1185-6).  Muzalfar  ad-<lin  fought  in  a great  numlier  of  Salah  ad-din’s 
battles  and  displayed  the  highest  bravery  and  resolution, standing  lirm  in  conflicts 
fnini  which  all  others  lecedeil,  as  is  testified  by  Imad  ad-din  al-lspahini,  Balia  ad- 
din Ibn  Sbaddad,  and  other  historians.  These  facts  are  so  well  known,  that  it 
is  needless  to  insist  on  the  subject,  and  his  conduct  at  the  battle  of  Hittin  {l'\ 
would  alone  siifliiT  for  his  reputation.  In  this  battle  he  and  the  prince  of 
Haniiit,  Taki  ad-din  (col.  II.  p.  301),  held  their  ground,  although  the  whole  anny 
was  itmtevi  and  driven  back ; the  soldiers  then  heard  that  these  two  chiefs  still 
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roiiiinueti  to  resist  the  enemy,  on  which  they  returned  to  the  charge,  and  the  vic- 
tory was  decided  in  favour  of  tlie  Mosliiiis.  When  the  sultan  SalMi  ad-din  was 
l)csieging  Acre,  which  city  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Franks,  the  princes 
of  the  East  came  to  his  assistance,  and  placed  themselves  under  his  orders,  and 
amongst  the  number  was  the  lord  of  Arhela,  Zain  ad-din  Yusuf,  the.  brother  of 
Yliizaffar  ad-din.  Soon  after  his  arrival  he  fell  sick,  and,  on  the  28th  of  Ra-tllU 
madan,  A.  H.  586  ; October,  A.  D.  1190  ',  he  expired  at  Nasira  (Nazareth^,  a 
village  near  Acre,  in  which,  according  to  one  of  several  conflicting  statements, 
the  blessed  Messiah  was  horn.  On  the  death  of  Zain  ad-din  Y usuf,  his  brother 
Yliizaflar  ad-din  rix|uested  to  obtain  Arbcia  in  exchange  for  Harran,  Edessa,  and 
Siimaisat ; the  sultan  having  acceded  to  his  wish,  and  granted  him  Shahrozur 
Iwsides,  he  set  out,  and  made  his  entry  into  Arbela  in  the  month  of  Zii  ’l-Hijja, 

A.  II.  586  (January,  A.  0.  1191).  This  is  the  summary  of  his  history,  but,  as 
to  the  pnx'cedings  which  mark  his  character,  we  may  say  that,  in  works  of  cha- 
rity, he  performed  what  no  single  man  was  ever  known  to  have  done  before. 

He  delighted  in  nothing  so  much  as  alms-giving,  and  every  day  he  caused  ini- 
inetise  sums  to  l>e  distributed,  in  dilTcrent  parts  of  the  city,  to  crowds  of  nee<ly 
[M-rsons  assembled  to  receive  them.  His  6rst  distribution  was  made  at  day- 
break, and,  when  he  dismounted  from  his  horse  (on  returning  from  the  motqve  , 
he  found  great  luimlwrs  waiting  at  the  palace-tloor  : these  he  ordered  to  be 
brought  in,  and  gave  to  each  a-diess  adapted  to  the  season,  according  as  it  was 
winter  or  summer,  and  with  the  dress  he  bestowed  on  him  two  or  three  pieces 
of  gold,  sometimes  more,  sometimes  less.  He  built  four  asylums  for  the 
blind,  and  persons  suflering  from  chronic  distempers;  these  were  always  full, 
and  every  day  he  providetl  the  inmates  with  all  things  requisite  for  their 
wants  : every  Monday  and  Thursday  evening  he  visited  these  establishments 
and  entered  into  all  the  chamlters,  bestowing  on  (8)  the  occupants  a small 
Sinn  for  extraordinary  expenses,  and  inquiring  into  the  state  of  their  health. 

In  this  manner  he  visited  each  chamber  successively,  conversing  affably  with 
the  inmates  and  jesting  with  thenr  so  as  to  soothe  their  hearts.  He  built 
a house  for  the  reception  of  widows,  another  for  orphan  children,  and  a 
third  for  foundlings;  in  this  last  a number  of  nurses  were  alway.s  in  waiting, 
ready  to  suckle  whatever  children  might  be  brought  in.  Every  dav,  the 
oci’upanLs  of  these  establishments  were  provided  by  his  directions  with  all 
voi.  II.  eg 
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(hey  required;  he  weiil  very  frequenlly  to  see  them  and  ask  them  about  their 
healtli,  aeeompanying  his  inquiry  witli  a donation  over  and  above  that  whieh 
was  regularly  allotted  to  them.  When  he  visited  the  hospital,  he  stopped  at  the 
l)cdside  of  eaeh  |»tient  successively,  and  inquired  how  he  had  passed  the  night 
and  how  he  felt.  He  founded  also  a house  of  hospitality,  where  all  jurisconsults, 
dervishes,  and  other  persons  who  came  to  the  city  might  go  to  lodge.  Indeed, 
none  were  refused  admittance;  a regular  meal  was  furnished  to  them  morning 
and  evening,  and  when  any  of  them  resolved  on  continuing  his  journey,  he 
received  a sum  proportioned  to  his  wants.  A college  was  built  by  him  also  and 
provided  with  professors  for  the  Shafitc  and  Haniiile  students  ; he  frecpientiv 
went  to  visit  them,  dine  with  them,  and  pass  the  night  in  hearing  religious 
music,  to  which  he  was  so  sensible  that,  when  excited  by  its  influence,  he  used 
to  pull  off  part  of  his  clothes  ; the  next  morning  he  always  sent  to  the  commu- 
nity some  marks  of  his  beneficence.  The  only  pleasure  in  whieh  he  indulged 
was  that  of  listening  to  music,  for  he  never  took  the  forbidden  thing  (trine  , 
neither  would  he  sulTcr  it  to  be  brought  into  the  city.  He  built  two  convents 
for  sd/is;  these  were  always  filled  with  fixed  residents  and  visitors  ; on  the 
davs  of  solemn  festival,  the  number  of  persons  assembled  there  was  astonish- 
ingly great,  and  these  two  establishments  were  endowed  with  estates  (wakf) 
siiflicient  to  defray  the  expenses  of  providing  for  all  these  strangers,  who,  when 
they  intended  to  depart,  were  even  obliged  to  accept  a donation.  He  often  went 
to  see  the  tAfu  and  have  concerts  performed  in  his  presence.  Twice  every  year 
he  dispatched  a number  of  trusty  agents  to  the  cities  on  the  sea-coast,  and  fur- 
nished them  with  large  sums  for  the  redemption  of  such  Moslims  as  might  be 
in  the  hands  of  the  infidels  (the  crusaders).  When  any  of  the  persons  thus  deli- 
vered went  to  see  him,  they  received  from  him  a sum  of  money,  and  his  agents 
had  directions  to  bestow  a jiresent  on  the  others.  Every  year,  he  provided  a 
(tl  I sabtl  (9)  for  the  pilgrims,  furnished  with  every  thing  which  they  might  require  on 
the  way;  he  dispatched  it  off  witli  a trusty  servant,  bearing  five  or  six  thousand 
pieces  of  gold  destined  to  be  distributed  among  the  needy  and  the  persons  em- 
ployed in  the  mosques  of  the  two  holy  cities  (.tfekka  and  Medina  :.  At  Mekka  he 
left  numerous  monuments  of  his  piety,  and  these  are  still  existing.  Re  was  the 
first  pemon  who  brought  water  by  an  aqueduct  to  Mount  Arafilt  for  the  use  of 
the  pilgrims  on  the  night  during  which  they  station  there;  this  work  cost  him  a 
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large  sum.  He  eoDSlnicled  a niimlier  of  fountains  at  the  same  mountain, 
lieeause  Uie  pilgrims  used  to  suffer  greatly  for  want  of  water,  and  lie  erected 
there  also  a funeral  chapel  for  himself.  The  pomp  with  which  he  celebrated 
the  birthday  of  the  Prophet  sur|iassed  all  description  ; 1 shall,  however,  give  a 
feeble  outline  of  the  ceremony.  The  people  of  the  neighlwuring  |)rovinccs, 
having  heard  what  veneration  he  testified  for  the  Prophet,  hastened  to  Arl>ela 
every  year,  and  an  immense  multitude  of  jurisconsults,  tilfis,  preachers,  Koran- 
readen,  and  poets  arrived  there,  at  the  same  time,  fn>m  Baghdad,  Mosul,  Meso- 
potamia, Sinjar,  Nasihin,  Persian  Irak,  and  all  the  other  places  in  the  vicinity. 
This  influx  of  strangers  continued  without  interruption  from  the  month  of 
Muharram  till  the  commencement  of  the  first  Rabi.  Already,  by  his  orders, 
upwards  of  twenty  wooden  pavilions,  divided  into  four  or  five  stories,  were 
erected;  one  being  appropriated  to  himself  and  each  of  the  others  to  an  emir  or 
some  person  holding  a high  rank  in  the  state.  Un  the  first  day  of  the  month 
of  Safar,  tliese  pavilions  were  decorated  in  a most  splendid  manner  ; a choir 
of  singers,  a band  of  musicians,  and  a troop  of  exhibitoi's  of  Chinese  shadows 
were  established  in  each;  not  a story  being  left  without  a company  of  these 
artists.  During  the  whole  period  ail  business  remained  suspended,  and  the  sole 
occupation  of  the  people  was  to  amuse  themselves  and  walk  from  one  hand  to 
another.  These  pavilions  were  erected  on  a line  from  the  gate  of  the  citadel  to 
the  entrance  of  the  convent  near  the  hip[iodrome,  and  every  day,  after  the  a*i 
prayer  (1 0),  Muzalfar  ad-din  went  forth  and  stopped  at  each  |tavilion  successively ; 
listening  to  the  music,  and  amusing  himself  with  looking  at  the  Chinese  shadows 
or  whatever  else  might  be  going  on.  He  then  i>assed  the  night  in  the  convent, 
listening  to  religious  music,  and  the  next  morning, after  the  prayer,  he  rode  out 
to  hunt,  and  returned  to  the  citadel  liefore  the  hour  of  iux)ii.  He  continued  in 
the  same  practice,  every  day,  till  the  eve  of  the  anniversary,  and  this  he  cele- 
brated, one  year  on  the  eighth  day  of  the  month,  and  the  next  on  the  twelfth, 
in  consequence  of  the  different  opinions  held  resjiecting  the  true  date.  Two 
days  previously  to  the  anniversary,  he  sent  an  immense  flock  of  camels,  oxen, 
and  sheep  to  the  hippodrome,  accompanied  with  all  his  drummers,  singers,  anil 
musicians.  These  animals  were  there  sacrificed  as  victims,  and  a number  of 
caldrons  being  set  up,  the  flesh  was  cooked  in  various  manners.  On  the  eve 
of  the  anniversary,  after  the  maijhrib  (or  sunset  prayer,  he  listened  to  a concert 
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in  ihc  ciladel,  and  then  went  forth  '1 1),  preceded  by  a great  number  of  persons 
liearing  wax-lights.  Two,  or  four  of  these  lights,  I am  not  sure  of  the  exact 
niimher,  were  such  as  are  employed  in  the  grand  ceremonies,  being  fastened, 
each  of  them,  on  the  back  of  a mule,  with  a man  seated  behind  to  support  it. 
He  advanced  in  this  manner  to  the  convent,  and  the  next  day,  at  an  early  hour, 
a quantity  of  pelisses  were  hntuglit  out  of  that  establishent  12)  by  the  iil/Sa,  each 
of  them  bearing  a bundle  of  them  in  each  hand,  and  advancing  one  after  an- 
other. A great  number  of  these  dresses,  I do  not  know  exactly  how  inanv, 
having  been  brought  out,  he  went  down  to  the  convent,  where  the  persons  of 
high  distinction,  the  chiefs,  and  a gieat  number  of  other  eminent  individuals 
had  already  assembled.  A chair  was  then  placed  for  the  preacher,  and  MuzalTar 
ad-din  went  up  into  a wooden  tower,  erected  to  receive  him.  This  edifice  had 
windows  overlooking  the  place  where  the  assembly  and  the  preacher  were,  and 
another  set  of  windows  opened  on  the  hippodrome  which  was  extremely  wide. 
There,  the  soldiery  were  collected  in  a body,  and  the  prince  passed  them  in  re- 
view, now  looking  at  them,  and  then  at  the  public  and  the  preacher.  When 
VIS  the  soldiers  had  all  defiled  successively,  a repast  was  brought  into  the  hip]M>- 
drome  for  the  poor  ; a public  repast,  consisting  of  an  immense  quantitv  of  meat 
and  bread,  .\nother  repast  was  jtrepared  in  the  convent  for  the  persons  who 
had  attended  the  preaching.  Whilst  the  troops  were  defiling  and  the  preachers 
exhorting,  he  sent  for  all  the  chiefs  and  eminent  men,  and  for  the  doctors, 
preachers,  Koran-rcodm,  and  poets,  who  had  come  from  the  neighbouring 
countries  to  witness  the  solemnity ; each  of  these  persons  was  separately  intro- 
duced and  clothed  in  a pelisse,  after  which  he  returned  to  his  place.  When  all 
had  been  presented,  the  repast  was  brought  in,  and  a portion  of  it  was  sent 
to  the  house  of  such  of  the  company  as  were  juilged  worthy  of  that  honour. 
Towards  the  hour  of  the  (w-prayer,  or  somewhat  later,  the  repast  ended,  and 
the  prince  passed  that  night  in  the  convent,  listening  to  religious  concerts  till 
dav-hreak.  Such  was  his  custom  every  year,  and  I have  given  merely  an 
abridged  account  of  the  ceremony,  because  a full  description  of  it  would  lead  me 
too  far.  When  the  solemnity  was  ended,  all  prepared  for  their  departure, 
and  every  one  of  them  received  from  him  a donation.  We  have  already  men- 
tioned (vol.  II.  p.  385)  that,  when  the  hdfiz  Ibn  Dihya  arrived  at  Arltela  and 
rentarked  the  zeal  displayed  by  Muzaflar  ad-din  in  celebrating  this  anniversary. 
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he  oninposcd  for  him  the  work  nnlitled  at-Tanic(r,  etc.,  and  that  the  prince 
made  him  a present  of  one  thousand  pieces  of  gold  ; this  was  exclusive  of  the 
abundant  gifts  which  he  received  for  his  subsistence  during  his  stay.  When 
Miizalfar  ad-din  ('may  (>od  be  merciful  to  him  ! ’ tasted  of  any  dish  and  found 
it  good,  he  never  reserved  it  for  himself,  hut  told  one  of  the  persons  in  wait- 
ing In  carry  it  to  such  and  such  a ibaikh,  or  to  such  and  such  a woman,  and 
these  were  always  persons  whom  he  had  noted  for  their  piety.  He  did  the  same 
with  the  sweetmeats,  fruit,  and  every  other  article  set  before  him.  Noble  qua- 
lities, profound  humility,  sincerity  of  Itelief,  and  soundness  of  moral  principle 
were  all  combined  in  Muzaflar  ad-din;  he  sliowed  a strong  parlialitv  to  the  fol- 
lowers of  the  Sunnite  doctrine  and  orthodox  believers ; the  only  class  of  learned 
men  which  he  treated  with  special  favour  was  that  of  the  jurisconsults  and  Tra- 
ditionists  ; none  of  the  others  ever  obtained  anv  thing  from  him  unless  some 
|>arlieular  c'onsiderations  induced  him  to  show  them  attention;  the  |ioets  wei-e 
also  in  the  same  case ; he  had  but  little  esteem  for  them,  and  never  made  them 
any  presents  unless  they  came  to  recite  him  poems  composed  in  his  honour; 
then  indeed  he  granted  them  a recompense,  not  wishing  to  frustrate  the  hopes 
of  any  person  who  counted  on  his  generosity.  He  cultivated  with  pleasure  the 
study  of  history,  and  his  acquirements  in  that  branch  of  knowledgt;  were  evident 
froui  his  conversation.  In  his  encounters  and  battles,  numerous  as  they  weie, 
he  was  invariably  victorious;  the  accounts  which  have  been  transmitted  down 
of  his  Itattles  not  indicating  a single  defeat.  W'ere  I to  enumerate  all  his  virtues 
aud  noble  deeds,  I should  be  obliged  to  give  a great  extension  to  this  work,  but 
they  are  so  well  known  that  it  is  needless  to  enter  into  any  details.  If  the  readei' 
lemark  that  this  article  has  been  extended  to  too  great  a length,  he  will  excuse 
me  when  1 tell  him  that  our  family  were  under  such  obligations  to  Muzaffar  ad- 
din, that,  to  repay  even  a part  of  them,  our  utmost  effoiis  would  be  vain ; 
gratitude  to  a benefactor  is,  however,  a binding  precept.  Mav  God  reward 
him  for  us  with  the  best  of  retributions!  inasmuch  as  the  bcnelils  and 
favours  conferred  by  him  on  us,  and  by  his  forefathers  on  ours,  were  bound- 
less, and  men's  aifections  are  gained  by  acts  of  kindness.  Having  now- 
proclaimed  his  virtues,  1 shall  only  add  that  all  which  I have  stated  has  mv 
own  ocular  testimony  to  support  it,  and  that  I have  thn>ugbout  avoided 
even  the  slightest  exaggeration ; nay,  some  of  his  acts  I have  passed  over  in  si- 
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lence,  llirough  ray  desire  of  avoiding  prolixity.  He  was  born  in  the  castle  of 
Mosul,  on  Tttesday  the  27th  of  Muharratn,  A.H.  549  (April,  A.D.  1 154), and  he 
dietl  at  the  hour  of  noon  on  Wednesday,  the  ISth  of  Ramadan,  A.H.  G30  (June, 
A. 0.1 2.33)  in  his  house  at  al-Balad.  This  town  formed  the  stale  of  Shih&h  ad- 
din Karata,  hut,  when  MuzalTar  ad-din  Kukuhiiri  arrested  him  in  the  year  G14 
(A.  D.  1217-8)  and  took  it  into  his  own  possession,  he  made  it  his  occa- 
sional irsidcnee.  His  body  was  transported  to  Arbela  and  buried  in  the  cita- 
del, hut,  in  pursuance  to  his  dying  injunctions,  it  was  subsequently  sent  oil’  to 
Mekka,  where  he  had  erected  a mausoleum  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  to  receive 
it,  as  has  been  already  slatid. — When  the  pilgrim-caravan  set  out  for  Hijiiz  in 
ihe  year  631,  the  body  was  sent  with  them,  but  it  so  happened  that,  on  arriving 
at  Lina,  they  were  obliged  to  return  without  effecting  their  journey,  and  the 
«ir.  I'orpse  was  i-arrietl  back  and  interred  at  Kiifa,  near  the  Mash'had  (or  ftmfrni 
rhafiel  of  .lit).  May  God  in  his  mercy  requite  him  well,  and  accept  his  good 
works,  and  receive  him  into  everlasUng  happine.ss!  — His  wife  Rabia  Khatun, 
the  daughter  of  Aiyub,  died  at  Damascus  in  the  month  of  Shaban,  A.  H.  G4.'< 
:'Dec.-Jan.  A.  I).  1245-6),  and,  to  the  liest  of  my  opinion,  she  had  then  passed 
her  eightieth  year.  She  was  interred  in  the  college  which  she  had  erected  at 
Ihe  foot  of  Mount  Kasiyiln,  and  endowed  for  the  Hanbalites.  The  numiter  of 
her  male  relatives,  such  as  brothers  and  nephews,  whom  I saw,  and  who  were 
also  princes,  surpassed  Gfty  — exclusive  of  those  who  were  not  princes.  To 
iiaine  them  individually  would  extend  this  notice  too  far,  but  1 shall  simply 
stale,  that  her  husband  was  prince  of  Arbela ; her  daughter's  sons,  princes 
of  Mosul  ; the  son  of  one  of  her  brothers,  prince  of  Khalat  and  that  region ; 
al-Ashraf,  another  brother's  son,  prince  of  Mesopotamia  ; other  nephews  wen- 
princes  of  Syria  and  Egypt,  whilst  Hijaz  and  Yemen  were  possessed  by 
her  brotliers  and  their  sons.  From  this  indication  the  whole  number  may  b<- 
imagined. — k&hihdri  is  a Turkish  name,  and  signifies  blue  wolf  i13;. — Bak- 
likin  is  also  a Turkish  name.  — Lina  is  the  name  of  a station  on  the  road  from 
Irak  to  Hijaz,  but  nearer  to  Irak.  In  the  vear  before  mentioned,  the  caravan 
turned  back  on  reaching  it,  in  consequence  of  the  extreme  suffering  they  under- 
went for  want  of  water  71 -4). 
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(1)  This  word  is  vritten  In  Pcrsisn. 

{%]  The  life  of  Miudhd  »ill  be" found  in  ihU  «orb. 

(3)  Schullen's  Saladini  vita  #(  r«j  ge*ta,  page  33. 

(4)  The  haioar,  or  tasUe,  of  Akr  al>Hnmaidt7a,  was  situated  in  (he  terriu>r«  of  Busu). 

i3)  The  following  passage  from  the  Two  Gar<Unt  (see  «wl.  II.  yogt  lIKi.  »ol«(  6) ) maf  serve  to  elucidate 
these  events : '*The  kdtih  ImAd  ad-dtn  sajs:  The  sultan  (SoidA  od-dlnj  then  wrote  {to  tht  priticet  of  .Veio- 
*'  potamia],  requiring  them  to  come  and  make  alliance  with  him.  All  those  who  obeyed  «rre  allowed  to 
**  preserve  their  estates,  on  the  condition  of  serving  in  the  sultan's  amy  and  following  him  in  his  warfare 
**  against  the  infidels.  Nhr  ad-^n  Muharamad  Iba  Kara  Arslin,  lord  of  Hisii  Kaifa,  sent  In  bis  subinUaion  with 
**  an  ambassador,  and  the  sultan  then  departed  from  al-Btra  and  came  to  a halt  under  the  walls  of  F.dessa 
**  Kakhr  ad*dln  Masbd  Ibn  az-ZafarAni  who  was  then  In  the  dly,  made  his  submission,  and  it  was  bestowed  on 
*'  Musaffar  ad-dtn  In  addition  to  HarrAn.  The  sultan  then  proceeded  to  HarrAn  and  from  thence  to  ar- 
“ Rakka,  which  was  then  held  by  the  enir  Kutb  ad-dta  Inll  Ibn  HassAa,  who  also  made  his  submission 
[MS.  No.  707  A.  fol.  tK7  verso.) 

(6}  Soe  vol.  I.  page  27S.  Al-€kaur  is  the  name  given  to  the  valley  of  tbe  Jordan. 

(7)  See  M Reinaud’s  Extrain  ifauteun  arabei  relatifi  aux  Croitadet,  page  194. 

(8)  The  fifth  form  of  the  verb  a?  a b here  employed  by  Ibn  KhalHkAn  with  the  signification  of  to  bring. 

A similar  signification  is  given  by  Ibn  Batdta  to  tbe  eighth  fonn.  In  the  account  of  his  voyage  to  SddAn.  he 
says:  *j .\iui  ojlT“she  brought  us  food." 

(9)  The  word  soAli  (may)  is  often  employed  to  signify  a fountain  for  the  use  of  wayfaring  meti  tahib 
at-tabU).  It  is  here  employed  to  signify  a convoy  of  yrovi»ion$ 

(10;  See  vol.  I.  page  094,  note  (5). 

(11^  Insert  In  the  Arabic  leit 

(13)  The  lest  varies  here  in  the  HS.S.  I take  tbe  true  reeding  to  be  sjkU)l  ^ ; **  frimi 

**  the  citadel  (and  cfirrird)  to  tbe  convent..." 

(13)  ^Ain  Turkish  means  sAy-b/tte.  and  bdri  ntay  perhaps  mean  wolf  in  some  ancient  dialect  of  that  lan- 
guage. 

(14)  l.lna  Is  placed  by  Berghauss  on  his  map  of  Arabia  in  lat.  30«  S,  long.  42*  Of'  E.  from  Pari». 


AL-IAITH  IBN  SAAD. 

Abu  ’l-Hiirilh  al-Laith  Ibn  Saad  Ibn  Abd  ar-Rahman,  tJic  gi-eai  undin  ul  ibi- 
people  of  Egypt  in  the  sciences  of  jurisprudence  and  the  Traditions,  drctt 
his  origin  from  an  Ispahan  family,  and  was  a rnawln  to  Kais  Ibn  RitTia, 
who  himself  was  a tnairla  to  Abd  ar-Rahman  Ibn  Khalid  Ibn  Musallr  al- 
Fahmi.  The  credibility  and  exactitude  of  al-Laith  Ibn  Said  as  a Tradi- 
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tionist  were  of  the  highest  order,  nor  was  he  less  distinguished  for  his  nohle 
eharacter  and  liberality.  “ I had  written  down,”  said  he,  “ a great  quantity  of 
“ the  (legal)  information  commuiikaled)  by  Muhammad  Ibn  Shihab  az-Ziihri  (1 
“ (In  hu  di triplet  , and  1 then  asked  to  obtain  the  use  of  the  post-horses,  so  that 
“ 1 might  go  and  sec  him  at  ar-Kusafa  ('2j ; but  being  then  apprehensive  that, 
“ in  taking  sneh  (an  ratty  mode  of  conveyance),  1 should  not  l>e  ai-ting  in  ihe  sole 
“ view  of  God's  favour,  I alhindoned  my  project.”  As-Shafi  said  of  him  : “ Al- 
“ lyaith  Ibn  Saad  is  a more  learned  jurisconsult  than  Malik,  only  his  dist'iples 
“ do  not  exalt  him  sulliciently.”  {Some  tludenlt  trere  one  day)  reading,  under  the 
itiilion  of  Ibn  VVahb  vol.  II.  p.  15),  the  collection  of  legal  questions  which  had 
Iteen  decided  bv  al-l-ailh,  when  a (lerson  who  was  not  a native  of  the  place  ex- 
claimed, on  hearing  one  of  these  questions  lead  (with  its  lolulioii) : “ Cleverly 
“done  for  al-Lailh  ! one  would  think  he  had  heard  Malik,  and  then  repeated 
“ his  words.”  On  this,  Ibn  Wahb  said  to  him  : “ Say  rather  that  MMik  heard 
“ al-l-ailh  answer,  and  then  repeated  hit  words;  I swear  by  the  only  true  G<kI, 
“ lhat  we  never  saw  a more  learned  jurisconsult  than  al-Laith  !”  This  iiiidiii 
was  noted  for  his  generosity  and  liberality;  he  enjoyed  a yearly  income  of  live 
thousand  pieces  of  gold  (dirutri  , and  this  sum  he  distrihuted  in  gifts  and  other 
ways.  “ I went  to  see  al-l.aith,”  said  Mansur  Ibn  Ammar  d),  “and  he  gave 
“ me  one  thousand  dinars,  saying:  ‘ l>el  this  help  to'prescrve  the  wisdom  with 
“ ‘ which  God  has  endowed  thee.’  ” I saw,  in  a ceiiain  compilation,  that  al-l-aiili 
held  the  principles  of  the  Haniflte  sect,  and  that  he  exercised  the  functions  of 
kddi  in  Old  Cairo.  I found  stated,  in  the  same  work,  that  Malik  having  sent  to 
him  a china  cup  filled  with  dates,  he  returned  it  filled  with  gold.  He  used 
to  have  almond-cake  made  for  his  disciples,  and  in  it  he  inserted  pieces  of 
gold,  so  that  he  who  cat  most  cake  might  get  most  money.  In  the  year  113 
UI4  . A.  D.  731-2),  being  then  twenty  years  of  age,  he  made  the  pilgrimage,  and 
heaid  the  Traditions  delivered  by  Nafi  i'4),  the  mawla  of  Ibn  Omar.  He  said 
that,  according  to  what  he  had  been  told  by  his  family,  he  was  born  A.  II.  92 
(A.  I).  710-1),  but  it  has  been  positively  ascertained  that  the  teal  date  is  A.  H. 
1)4,  in  the  month  of  Shaaban,  He  died  at  Old  Cairo  on  Thursday  some  sav 
Friday),  the  15th  of  Shaaban,  A.  H.  175  I'December,  A.  D.  791),  and  was  in- 
terred the  next  day  in  the  Lesser  Karafa  cemetery,  where  his  tomb  still  continues 
to  be  frequented  hv  pious  visitors.  As-Samani  places  his  birth  in  the  month  of 
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Sliaabiin,  A.  H.  124,  and  another  writer,  in  A.  H.  93;  but  our  former  statement 
appears  to  be  the  most  comx’t.  One  of  his  disciples  related  as  follows  : “ When 
“ we  had  buried  al-Laith  Ibn  Saad,  we  heard  a voice  say; 

“ Al-Laith  is  departed,  and  you  possess  him  no  longer  I soon  also  shall  learning  de- 
••  part  and  be  interred ! 

“ On  hearing  these  words  we  turned  round,  but  could  sec  no  one.” — It  is 
said  that  he  belonged  to  Kalkasliamta,  a village  about  three  parasangs  to  the  north 
of  Cairo. — Fahmi  means  belonging  to  the  tribe  of  Fahin,  a branch  of  that  descended 
from  Kais  (ton  of)  Ghailan.  It  has  produced  many  eminent  individuals. 


it)  The  Hfip of  ai'Zuhri  it  ffiven  in  ihii  nork, 
f)}  Sw  vol.  1.  page  299.  note  <5). 

(3)  a-Sari  ManiAr  Ibo  Ammftr  Ibo  Kathir,  a native  of  Kbors^ftn.  or  of  Baira.  ai  lome  tay»  waa  c«le> 
brated  for  bia  niadoni,  hi«  piety,  the  elegance  of  his  language,  and  hii  unction  as  a proaeher.  Having  gone  to 
IrAk.  he  delivered  Traditions  there,  and  aftensards  passed  into  Egypt,  vibere  he  pronounced  moral  discourse* 
and  eshortaiions.  Al-Laith  Ibn  Saad.  having  he.ird  of  his  proceedings,  sent  for  him.  and  aHied  him  ho«  he  pre- 
fumed  to  hold  dlscoortes  in  the  city  without  being  authorised  by  the  doctors  of  the  la«.  He  replied  that  zeal 
for  religion  was  bis  only  motive,  and  that,  if  al-Laith  permitted  him,  be  would  make  a discourse  in  his  pre- 
sence, promising  that,  if  he  then  forbid  him  to  preach,  be  should  obey  him.  Al-Laith  agreed  to  the  proposal, 
and  having  heard  from  him  a sermon  which  brought  tears  to  bis  eyes,  he  made  him  a present  of  one  thoasand 
dinars,  saying  : **  (lo  forth  and  preach  to  the  people.**  During  his  residence  in  Old  Cairo,  the  house  and  purse 
of  al-Laitli  were  at  bis  disposal,  and,  on  Ills  departure  for  Baghdad,  the  sons  of  that  tmdm  made  him  another 
prrseiil  of  one  thousand  dinars.  He  died,  A.H.  225  (A.D.  839-40)  If ird/  ai-2umdn.  NS.  Xo.  640.  fol.lfS 

iVujUfn.) 

(4)  His  ILTe  will  be  found  in  this  work. 


THE  IMAM  MALIK. 

Abu  Abd  Allah  Malik  Ibn  Anas  Ibn  Malik  ibn  Abi  Aamir  Ibn  Ann-  Ibn  al- 
Harith  Ibn  Ghaiman  Ibn  Jathil  Ibn  Amr  Ibn  Zi  Asbali  ai-Hariih  al-Asbalii,  a na- 
tive of  Medina  and  the  great  tmdmof  that  city  (hndm  ddr  il-Hijra'',  was  one  of  the 
most  eminent  among  the  imdms  of  l.slamism.  In  his  genealogy  as  heie  set  forth, 
VOI-.  II.  69 
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some  subsliuitc  OthmUn  rorG/isimdn,aiul,  in  placi>  of  Jathil,  [Muhammad  j Ibn  Saail 
(ol-H'dhidi)  writes  Khuthail.  Malik  learned  to  read  the  Koran  under  the  tuition  of 
INafi  Ibn  Abi  Noaini;  he  beard  Traditions  delivered  by  (Ibn  iS/n/uli)  az-Ziiliri  and 
Nafi,  the  nuucia  of  Ibn  Omar  (I);  he  taught  Traditions  on  the  authority  of  al- 
Auzai  (vol.  II.  p.  84)  and  Yahya  Ibn  Said  (2),  and  be  acquired  bis  knowledge  of 
the  law  from  Rabia  ar-Rai  [vol.  I.  p.  517  , with  whom  be  acted  as  mufti,  or  con- 
sulting lawyer,  to  the  government.  “There  were  very  few  men,”  said  M&lik, 
“ from  whom  I received  lessons,  who  did  not  come  to  me  before  they  died,  to 
“ ask  my  opinion  on  some  point  of  law.”  And  Ibn  Wahb  (vol.  II.  p.  1 5)  relates 
- that  he  heard  these  words  proclaimed  by  a public  crier  in  Medina  : “ l.et  no 
“ person  act  as  miifli  to  the  people  except  Malik  Ibn  Anas  and  Ibn  Abi  Zib(3)." 
When  M4lik  felt  inclined  to  deliver  Traditions,  be  made  an  ablution,  then  seated 
himself  in  the  middle  of  his  mattress,  and,  spreading  out  his  beard,  he  assumed 
a grave  and  dignilled  de(iurtment,  after  which  preparations  he  commenced. 
When  asked  his  motives  for  so  doing,  he  replied  : “ 1 delight  in  testifying  my 
“ profound  respect  for  the  sayings  of  the  Apostle  of  God,  and  I never  repeat 
“ one  unless  I feel  myself  in  a slate  of  perfect  purity."  He  avoided  delivering 
Traditions  when  travelling,  or  standing',  or  when  pressed  for  lime : “ for  I like," 
said  he,  “ to  feel  the  meaning  of  the  A|>oslle’8  words  when  I repeat  them  to 
“ otheis.”  He  never  went  about  on  horseback  in  Medina,  even  when  much 
enfeebled  and  advanced  in  years  : “ No,"  he  would  say,  “I  shall  never  ride  in 
“ the  city  wherein  the  corpse  of  God's  Apostle  lies  interred.”  As-Shafi  relates 
as  follows ; Muhammad  Ibn  al-Ilasan  (4)  said  to  me  : “ M'hich  of  the  two  is  the 
Bits  “ more  learned  ; our  master  or  yours?”  meaning  Abd  Hanifa  and  Malik.  “Dost 
“ thou  wish,”  said  1,  “ that  I should  answer  with  impartiality  ?"  He  replied 
that  he  did,  and  I said : “ 1 tlien  ask  thee  Itefore  God,  which  of  the  two  is  the 
“ more  learned  in  the  Koran ; our  master  or  yours?" — “ Yours,  to  a certainty," 
said  he.  “ I again  ask  thee  seriously,"  said  1,  “ which  of  the  two  is  the  more 
“learned  in  the  ^unna;  our  master  or  yours?” — “Yours,  to  a certainty,”  he 
leplicd.  “ I shall  again  ask  thee,”  said  I,  “which  of  the  two  is  the  liest  ac- 
“ quainted  with  the  sayings  (sentences  forming  legal  decisions)  pronounced  by  the 
“ companions  of  God's  A|>ostle  ; our  master  or  yours.” — “Why,  yours,  to  a 
“ certainly,”  was  the  answer.  “ Then,”  said  I,  “ there  only  remain  the  analo- 
“ gical  deductions  (kids;  (5);  and  if  they  l>e  not  drawn  fiinn  the  three  sources  we 
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“ have  just  mentioned,  from  whence  can  they  be  drawn  '!"  — Al-\V'akidi  says  : 
“ Milik  used  to  go  regularly  to  the  mosque  and  attend  the  daily  prayers,  and 
“ the  prayer  of  Friday,  and  the  funerals,  and  visit  the  sick,  and  fulfil  all  the 
“ duties  {of  tocial  life)  and  take  his  seat  in  the  mosque,  with  his  disciples  col- 
“ lected  round  him  ; he  then  discontinued  sitting  in  the  mosque,  but  attended 
“ the  prayers,  after  which  he  would  return  to  his  seat  and  teach  ; he  ceased  also 
“ accoin|ianying  funerals,  but  still  continued  to  go  and  condole  with  the  family 
“ of  the  deceased ; but,  at  a later  period,  he  gave  up  all  those  customs,  neither 
“ going  to  the  mosque  for  dailv  prayers  nor  for  the  prayer  of  Friday,  nor  making 
“ any  visits  of  condolence,  nor  fulfilling  any  of  the  social  duties ; yet  the  people 
“ bore  this  patiently,  and  he  continued,  till  his  death,  in  the  same  practice. 
“ He  was  sometimes  questioned  on  his  motives  for  so  doing,  and  he  used  to 
“ reply  : ‘ It  is  not  given  to  evei7  man  to  speak  out  his  own  excuses.’  ” — Some 
jicrsons  went  secretly  to  Jaafar  Ibn  Sulaiman  Ibn  Ali  Ibn  Abd  Allah  Ibn  al- 
Abl>as,  the  uncle  of  Abii  Jaafar  al-Mansur,  and  accused  him  of  declaring  that 
he  ilid  not  consider  Uie  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  Abtiasides  as  binding.  Jaafar 
was  so  highly  incensed  on  hearing  tliis,  that  he  caused  Malik  to  he  brought 
before  him,  and  having  ordered  him  to  be  stripped,  he  inflicted  on  him  a severe 
flogging,  and  caused  his  arm  to  be  drawn  out  to  such  a degree  that  it  was  dislo- 
cated at  the  shoulder;  in  fact,  he  treated  him  in  a most  scandalous  manner. 
Hut,  from  the  time  MSlik  received  this  flogging,  he  rose  higher  and  higher  in 
piihlic  estimation,  so  that  the  punishment  he  underwent  seemed  as  if  it  had  been 
an  honour  conferred  upon  him.  In  Ibn  al-Jauzi's  ShuzAr  al-OkAd  C),  under  the 
vear  147,  we  find  the  following  passage:  “In  this  vear,  Malik  Ihn  Anas  received 
“ seventy  stri|ies  of  a whip,  on  account  of  some  legal  opinions  which  did  not  cor- 
“ respond  with  the  wishes  of  the  iullaru  the  pertotu  mi  nted  ti  ith  the  civil  power'." 
This  may  probably  refer  to  the  same  occurrence  which  we  have  just  noticed.  4I4lik 
was  born  A.  H.  9.5  (A.  D.  713-4),  three  years  after  conception  (7),  and  he  died  in 
the  month  of  the  first  Rabi,  A.  H.  179  (May-Jiinc,  A.  D.  79f>),  aged  eighty-four 
years.  .Al-Wakidi  (8)  says  that  he  died  at  the  age  of  ninety,  and  Ibn  al-Furat  (9) 
has  the  following  passage  in  his  historical  work  drawn  up  in  tlie  form  of  annals  : 
“ M.ilik  Ibn  Anas  al-Asbahi  died  on  the  10th  of  the  first  Rabi,  A.  H.  179.” 
Others  place  his  death  in  the  year  178,  and  some  state  that  his  birth  occurred 
in  the  year  90.  As-SaniMii  says  in  his  Amdb  or  dictiomry  of  patronymics', 
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under  the  word  al-AtImhi,  lhal  Malik  was  bom  in  93  or  94:  the  truth  is  known 
to  Go<l  alone  ! The  hil/ii  Ahii  AM  Allah  al-Hiiinaidi  has  inserted  in  his  Judira 
lal-Muktabin  (10)  the  following  relation, which  had  been  first  made  by  al-Kaanabi 
ro/. //.  p.  10)  ; “I  went  to  Malik  Ihn  Anas  in  his  last  illness,  and  saluted 
“ him  ; I then  sat  down  and,  perceiving  that  he  wept,  I said  ; ‘ 0 AbA  AM  Allah ! 
“ ‘ what  maketh  thee  weep  ? ’ And  he  answered  : ‘ 0 Ihn  Kaanab  ! why  should 
“ ‘ 1 not  weep?  and  who  has  more  reason  to  weep  than  I ? By  Allah  ! I wish 
“ ‘ I had  Men  flogged  and  reflogged  for  every  question  of  law  on  which  I 
“ ‘ prenounced  an  .opinion  founded  on  my  own  private  judgment  (1 1) ! I had  it 
“ ‘ in  my  power  to  abstain  from  doing  so;  0 that  1 had  never  given  opinions 
“ ‘ founded  on  my  own  private  judgment ! ’ or  other  words  to  that  effect.”  He 
died  at  Medina,  and  was  interred  in  the  cemetery  called  al-Baki.  Malik  was  of 
a very  fair  complexion,  inclining  to  red  ; tall  in  stature,  having  a large  head, 
and  the  forehead  bald ; he  wore  clothes  of  those  excellent  stuffs  which  are 
Imtiight  from  Aden,  and  he  disapproved  of  shaving  off  the  mustaches,  consi- 
dering it  to  he  a sort  of  mutilation  : he  never  changed  the  colour  of  his  grev 
hair,  by  dying  it.  The  following  elegy  was  composed  on  his  death  hv  Abu 
Muhammad  Jaafar  Ihn  Ahmad  Ihn  as-Sarraj  fvol.  I.  p.  323) : 


May  the  grave  which  has  unitetl  MAlik  to  al-Bakt  he  waleretl  with  Iveiiignanl 
Citt  showers  from  the  dark  thunder-cloud,  flashing  its  lightnings.  He  was  the  t'nidm  whose 
Mmcaila  (12)  has  spread  his  doctrines  throughout  the  earth.  The  prophet  .Muham- 
mad. whose  law  he  exalted,  will  protect  him  and  preserve  him  from  harm.  Ilis  Tra- 
ditions were  of  the  highest  authority;  his  gravity  was  impressive;  and,  when  he  de- 
livereil  them,  all  his  auditors  were  plunged  in  admiration.  He  had  also  fditriplft,) 
upright  friends  of  tnilh,  land-marks  (to  guidr  u<) ; you  might  frainty)  ask  whieh  of  them 
was  the  most  learned.  The  son  of  Idris  alone  lat-Shdfl]  would  suffice  for  his  glory, 
hut  that  gomJ  fortune  was  only  one  of  many  favours. 


.1j5a/n  means  descended  from  Zd  Asbah;  this  jjerson’s  name  was  at-Harith,  and 
his  father,  .Auf  Ihn  Malik  Ihn  Zaid  Ibn  ShaddM  Ihn  Zara,  was  one  of  the  pos- 
terity of  Yaruh  Ihn  Kahlan.  The  triln'  of  Zu  Asbah  is  one  of  the  largest  in 
Yemen,  and  it  Ls  from  it  that  the  whips  called  ashahile  (at-Siydt  al-Atbahiya)  de- 
rive their  name.  In  the  Jamhara  tiiti-?iisab,  Ihn  al-Kalhi  gives  the  genoalogv  of 
Zti  Asbah  in  the  following  manner  : “ Harith,  called  Zti  Ashah,  was  the  son  of 
“ Malik  Ihn  Zaid  Ihn  Ghauth  Ibn  Saad  Ihn  Auf  Ibn  Adi  Ihn  Malik  Ihn  Zaid  Ihn 
“ Sahl  Ihn  Amr  Ibn  Kais  Ihn  Moawia  Ibn  Djocham  Ihn  AM  Shams  Ihn  Wathil 
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“ Urn  al-Ghaiilli  Ibn  Katan  llin  Arib  Ibii  Ziiliair  Ibn  Ainian  ll>n  lliiniaisa  ibii 
“ Hiniyar  Ibn  Saba  Ibn  Yashjnb  llni  Yarub  Ibn  Kabtan  ; Kahlan,  whose  iTal 
“ name  was  Yoklan  (13),  was  ihe  son  of  Aabir  (Eber)  Ibn  Shalikh  Salah  Ibn 
“ Arfakbsbad  (Arfaxad)  Ibn  Sam  (.Vem)  Ibn  Nub  (Noah';."  I must  heiv 
observe  ibat  the  genealogy  of  Zu  Asbbah,  as  I have  given  it  at  the  iH-ginning  of 
this  artiele,  is  eopied  from  aUlazimi's  work,  the  KUAb  al-AjAla  14). 


(li  Tbr  livcfi  of  the*e  (xirsoiis  are  given  in  ibis  work. 

tl)  The  Abft  Said  Yahya  Ibn  Said  al-AnsAri  was  a native  of  Medina  His  authority  as  a iradihonist 
was  cited  by  Mklik,  Abb  Hanlfa.  Sofyin  Ibn  Oyaina.  and  Sofyin  ath-Tbauri.  Having  gone  lo  Kfifa  to  see 
Abb  Jaafar  al-Mans6r,  ihalkhalif  appaioted  bin  kidi  of  al-Hisbimiya.  He  died  A H.  143  (A.D.  7A0>t).— (Ad- 
Dahabi'f  Tabakdt  at-Ottffdi.  Abb  'l-Mnhisin's  A'u/bm.; 

(3j  The  life  of  Ibn  Abi  Ztb  is  given  in  this  volume. 

(4)  A notice  on  Muhammad  Ibn  al-Hasan  is  contained  in  this  work. 

(5)  See  vol.  1 Introduction,  page  sxvi. 

(6)  Abb  'I'Faraj  Ibn  at*Jauii's  work,  the  .SAwsbr  n/-f>4bd  /t  TArlkk  H-OMd  ntrkltire-iftads.on  the&rents 
of  history],  U not  noticed  by  Ibn  KbalUkAn  when  giving  the  life  of  that  historian.  He  quotes  It,  twtwrver. 
very  frequently. 

(7)  Abb  Hanlfa  declares  that  tbc  longest  period  of  pregnancy  is  lweoty*four  lunar  months;  but  as-SbAfl 
Irngthens  that  term  to  four  years  and  MIlik  to  sii.  See  d'Ohsson's  Tab  g4n.  tU  t'Empirf  Othomnn.  tom.V. 
p.  iSl.— ‘It  would  appear  that  MAlik  was  bom  three  years  after  hU  reputed  father's  death. 

{$)  His  life  is  given  by  our  author. 

,9)  See  vol.  1.  page  N7,  iiole(tO}. 

i10>  The  life  of  al-Huraaidi  will  be  found  in  this  work. 

(11)  See  Toi.  1.  pages  sivi,  KM. 

(12)  Af'.VM«rnff<i.  or  the  beaten  path,  is  the  title  of  the  rollerlion  of  Traditions  which  forms  part  of  the  basis 
on  wbkh  the  Malikite  system  of  jurisprudence  is  grounded.  The  greater  part  of  its  contents  are  legal  mas- 
inis  and  opinions  delivered  by  the  Companions  of  Muhamroad- 

(13)  This  is  the  Jokion  of  Ute  English  translation  of  tbe  Bible  • Gm.  A 25. 

(14)  The  life  of  aMlarimi  will  be  found  in  this  work 


MALIK  IBN  DINAR. 

Abu  Yahya  Malik  Ibn  Dinar,  a native  of  Basra  and  a mau  la  to  the  family  of 
the  tribe  of  Koraish  called  the  Banu  Santa  Ibn  Luwai,  was  distinguished  for  his 
learning,  sclf-mortiBcation,  profound  piety,  and  devout  resignation.  He  never 
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lasted  of  any  food  but  that  which  he  had  procured  with  the  produce  of  his  own 
labour,  his  profession  beinjj  to  write  copies  of  the  Koran,  for  which  lie  received 
a pecuniary  retribution.  It  is  related  of  him  that  he  said  : “ 1 read  in  the  Old 
“ Testament  that  Vhosoever  worketh  with  his  hand  shall  have  blessings  in  his 
“ life-time  and  at  his  death.”  He  was  one  day  present  at  an  assembly  where 
a story-teller  related  a tale  which  drew  tears  from  the  eyes  of  the  audience; 
almost  immediately  after,  some  sheep’s  heads  were  brought  in,  and  they  liegan  to 
eat  ol  them.  Being  invited  to  partake  of  their  fare,  he  replied:  “ Those  who 
“ wept  may  cal  thereof,  but  1 wept  not.”  His  merits  were  most  abundant,  and 
the  recollection  of  them  still  subsists.  It  is  thus  tliat  Ibn  Bashkuwal  (vol.  I. 
p.  -491)  relates,  in  his  work  entitled  KMb  al-Mustaghithtn,  etc.  (book  of  the  im- 
ploren  of  GoiTt  astulance):  “ Malik  Ihn  Dinar  had  one  day  taken  his  seat  (to 
“ teach],  when  a man  went  up  to  him,  and  said ; ‘ 0 Abd  Yahya  I invoke  God 
“ ‘ to  help  a woman  who  is  four  years  gone  with  child,  and  is  in  great  tribii- 
“ ‘ lation  (I).’  At  these  words  Malik  got  angry  and,  having  shut  the  volume  of 
“ the  Koran  (in  trhirh  he  woe  reading),  he  remained  silent  for  some  time,  and 
“ ‘ then  said  . ‘ These  people  will  positively  have  us  to  be  prophets !’  and  reconi- 
“ menced  reading.  Having  ended,  he  called  upon  God,  saying  : ‘ 0 Lord ! if  that 
“ ‘ which  is  in  the  womb  of  this  woman  be  a girl,  change  it  for  her  into  a hov! 
“ ‘ for  Thou  canst  undo  and  maintain  what  thou  pleascst ; and  the  hook  of  fate 
“ ‘ is  in  thy  possession!’  He  then  raised  up  his  hands,  and  the  people  did  the 
“ same,  when  a messenger  came  to  tell  the  man  tliat  his  wife  was  on  the  [loint 
“ of  being  deKvei-ed.  Malik  had  scarcely  time  to  lower  his  hands,  when  the  man 
“ reappeared  at  the  door  of  the  mosque,  hearing  on  his  shoulder  a four  vear  old 
“ Imjv,  with  short  curly  hair  and  a complete  set  of  teetli,  although  his  navel- 
“ string  was  yet  uncut.”  He  was  one  of  the  great  saints.  His  death  took 
place  at  Basra,  A.H.  I.H  (A.D.  748»9t,  a short  time  liefore  the  plague  (2). 

1117 — Writing  of  Malik  Ihn  Dinar,  I am  reminded  of  some  verses  which  were 
recited  to  me  by  their  author,  my  friend,  Jamil  ad-din  Mahmud  Ibn  Abd. 
He  had  composed  them  on  a certain  prince,  who  waged  war  against  another 
and  vanquished  him,  taking  his  treasures,  and  making  captives  of  his  chiefs 
and  his  warriors.  When  he  had  got  all  his  adversary's  property  into  hi.s 
own  possession,  he  distributed  the  money  to  his  troops,  and  put  his  pri- 
■soners  in  chains.  It  was  then  that  Ihn  Alid  celehtateil  his  praise,s  in  a ko.n'da 
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of  the  highest  excellence.  He  descrihes  in  il  that  battle,  and  in  one  pa.ssiige, 
which  we  give  here,  he  has  a very  clever  play  on  the  name  of  Malik  Ihn  Dinar; 
he  savs : 

You  set  at  liberty  the  wealth  which  they  had  kept  in  confinement,  and  you  reduced  to 
bonditgc  those  who  before  were  free.  Then  each  of  them  who  had  been  a miM  (a 
prrtim  pouunng  property)  was  induced  to  wish  that  he  were  now  a dtiidr  (3). 

This  Ls  remarkably  fine,  and  I have  IxM-n  induced  to  mention  il  for  that 
reason. 


(t)  See  vol.'ll.p.  549,  note  (T). 

(9)  **  Id  Uiii  ;e«r  (a4.ll.  131)  occurred  the  ^re«(  pUf;ue  i»hicb  ctrried  off  inmenae  namberi.  Ibn  •1-Jauii 
fays  that  sevcnly  Uvoumih)  peraons  died  of  it  in  a tingle  day.** — 

(3)  Becaute  all  the  diNdrt,  or  gold  piece*,  to  long  treatured  up  and  confined,  bad  been  juti  tel  at  llberi>. 


MA.ID  AD-DIN  IBN  AL-ATHIR. 

Abii ’s-SaAd&t  al-Mubarak  Ibn  Abi  'l-Karam  Muhammad  Ibn  Mubaininad  Ibn 
Abd  al-Karim  Ibn  Abd  ebWahid  as-Shaibani,  generally  known  by  the  appellation 
of  Ibn  al-Alhir  aklazari,  was  distinguished  (from  his  brother)  by  the  title  of 
Majd  ad-din  (glory  of  religion).  Ibn  al-Mustaiifi  says  of  him  in  his  History  (of 
,4rbela):  “ He  was  the  most  renowned  of  the  learned,  the  most  resjM-cied  of  the 
“ men  of  talent ; one  of  those  distinguished  characters  at  whom  the  linger  of 
“ admiration  is  pointed,  and  whose  skill  in  tlic  conduct  of  aflairs  aetjuired  them 
“ the  highest  confidence.”  He  studied  the  science  of  grammar  under  Ahii 
Muhammad  Said  Ibn  ad-Dahhan  (vol.  !.  p.  574),  hut  did  not  hear  Traditions 
delivered,  neither  did  he  teach  them,  till  he  was  more  advanced  in  life.  He  is 
the  author  of  some  ele^ntly  written  works,  and  he  composed  a mimlier  of 
epistles  replete  with  talent.  In  one  of  his  productions,  the  Jdmf  nl-OsAl  ft  Aha- 
(lith  ir-RasAl  (the  combiner  of  the  fundameninl  treatises  on  the  Traditions  of  the 
Apostle  , he  inserted  the  contents  of  six  authentic  collections  (1 it  is  drawn  up 
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nil  the  plan  of  Razin’s  work  ^'2],  hut  contains  a great  (juantity  of  additional  matter. 
His  other  produetions  are  : the  Kittlb  an-!Sihdya  (ufmotl  efforts  , which  is  a treatise 
on  the  ohsciire  terms  occurring  in  the  Traditions,  and  fills  five  volumes;  the 
k'iltfb  al-lmdf,  etc.  (impurlial  eom/xirison  bettreeii  the  Kashf  ami  the  Kashshiif ) (3);  a 
(ominentary  on  the  Koran  selected  from  the  similar  works  of  ath-Thalahi  'vol.  I. 
p.  60)  and  az-Zamakhsliari ; the  al-Mustafa  wa  'l-Mukbtdr  fi  ’l-Ad«yat  tea  'l-AzkAr 
(the  selected  and  chosen,  treating  of  the  forms  of  inrocalion  to  God,  and  of  the  prayers 
commemorative  of  his  bounties);  a small  volume  on  the  art  of  {lenmanship;  the 
Aitdh  al-Badt  liber  egregiw  materia!),  Iieing  a commentarv  on  Ibn  ad-Dahhan's 
Principles  of  Grammar;  a collection  of  his  own  ejiistlcs;  the  Sbdfi,  or  healing, 
being  a commentary  on  the  imam  as-Shafi's  Musnad,  or  collection  of  authenti- 
cated Traditions,  etc.  He  was  born  at  Jazira  tibn  Omar,  in  one  of  die  months 
of  Rahi,  A.  H.  .544  (July-Aug.,  A.  D.  1149).  After  passing  his  early  youth  in 
that  place,  he  removed  to  Mosul,  and  entered  into  tlie  service  of  Miijahid  ad-din 
K.iim.az  (vol.  II.  p.  510),  the  lieutenant-governor  of  that  state,  and  was  employed 
bv  him  to  write  his  correspondence.  On  the  imprisonment  of  Kaimaz,  he  passed 
into  the  .service  of  Izz  ad-diu  Masiid  Ibn  .Maudud,  the  lord  of  Mosul,  and  was 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  hoard  of  correspondence,  which  post  he  continued  to 
fill  till  that  prince's  death.  He  was  then  attached  to  the  service  of  Nur  ad-din 
Arslan-Shah  (rot.  /.  p,  174),  the  son  of  Izz  ad-din  Maudiid,  by  whom  he  was 
treated  with  great  favour,  and  under  whose  [initection  he  enjoyed  the  utmost 
honour  and  respect.  He  served  him  for  some  time  in  the  capacity  of  secretary 
of  state,  till  a malady  deprived  him  of  tlie  use  of  his  arms  and  legs;  this  com - 
pletelv  debarred  him  from  fulfilling  the  duties  of  his  office,  and  obliged  him  to 
confine  himself  to  his  house,  where  he  had  all  the  men  of  rank  and  learning  for 
constant  visitors.  He  erected  a ribdt  (or  convent)  at  a village  near  Mosul,  called 
Kasr  Harh,  and  having  consecrated)  the  house  whicli  he  inhabited  at  Mosul  i to  a 
similar  pious  purpose),  he  settled  all  his  property  on  these  two  establishments.  I 
have  lieen  informeil  that  he  tomjiosed  all  tlie  works  ahovt!-mcnlioned  after  his 
retirement  fivim  oflice,  having  then  sufficient-  leisure  fur  the  task,  and  being 
assisted  hv  a number  of  persons  in  the  labour  of  making  extracts  and  copying. 

018  Amongst  the  few  pieces  of  verse  which  he  composed,  I may  notice  the  following, 
addressed  to  the  loid  aldbek  of  Mosul,  on  his  mule's  stumbling  under  him : 
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If  his  mule  stumble  under  him,  there  is  a reason  for  it.  It  bears  one  whose  learning 
is  vast  {«»  a mountain)  and  whose  liberality  is  ampir  at]  the  ocean. 

This  idea  has  now  become  cominoii-plaie,  and  occurs  frequently  in  poetry.  It 
is  related  by  his  brother,  Izz  ad-din  Abu  M-llasan  Ali,  that,  when  he  was  deprived 
of  the  use  of  his  limbs,  a native  ol  Alagbrib  went  to  them  and  engaged  to  cun' 
him ; declaring  at  the  same  time  that  he  would  not  require  any  payment  unless 
tlie  treatment  which  he  intended  to  employ  were  successful  in  its  results.  “ VVe 
“ readily  accepted  bis  pro|>osal,’’  said  hi  ad-din,  “ and  he  commenced  by  the 
“ application  of  an  ointment  which  be  pieparcd  himself.  The  good  effects  of 
“ this  lemedy  were  soon  evident;  the  patient’s  legs  acquired  flexibility,  and  he 
“ was  able  to  stretch  them  out;  but,  when  there  was  every  prospect  of  a com- 
“ plete  cure,  he  said  to  me  ; ‘ Give  that  Maghribin  a remuneration  siiflioient  to 
“ satisfy  him,  and  let  him  be  dismissed.’  — ‘ AVhy,’  said  I,  ‘ should  we  do  so, 
‘‘  ‘ since  the  success  of  his  mode  of  treatment  is  so  manifest.’  To  this  he 
“ replierl ; ‘ It  is  as  thou  savest;  but,  in  my  present  state,  I am  delivered  from 
“ ‘ the  necessity  of  frequenting  the  great,  and  treating  them  with  that  ceremony 
“ ‘ to  which  their  rank  entitles  them;  besides,  I have  settled  down  into  repose 
“ ‘ and  solitude,  1,  who  but  yesterday,  when  in  the  enjoyment  of  gcxxl  health, 
“ ‘ had  to  demean  myself  by  courting  their  favour.  Whereas,  now,  I remain  at 
“ ‘ home;  and  when  any  thing  serious  occurs,  they  ettme  in  person  to  ask  my 
“ ‘ advice  : thou  secst  that,  l)ctwcen  these  two  states,  the  difference  is  very  great. 
“ ‘ Now,  1 am  indebted  to  my  inCrmity  for  this  advantage;  and  1 do  not  there- 
“ ‘ fore  think  it  reasonable  to  have  it  removed,  or  to  hr'  treated  for  it.  Besides, 
“ ‘ I have  but  a short  time  to  live;  let  me  therefore  pass  the  remainder  of  my 
“ ‘ days  as  a free  man,  exempted  from  the  obligation  of  self-abasement:  I have 
“ ‘ already  had  an  abundant  share  of  worldly  honour.’  A\'e  admitted  the  vali- 
“ dity  of  these  reasons,  and  dismissed  tlie  man  with  an  ample  reward.”  Majd 
ad-din  ditxl  at  Mosul,  on  Thursdav,  the  29th  of  Zii  'l-llijja,  A.  H.  606  (June, 
.V.  D.  1210',  and  he  was  interred  within  the  city  in  the  ribdt  founded  by  himself 
in  the  street  of  Darraj  Darb  Damtj),  \Vc  have  already  spoken  of  his  brother, 
Iz7.  ad-din  (rol.  II.  paje  288^,  and,  in  a subsequent  part  of  this  work,  we  shall 
insert  a notice  on  his  other  brother,  Dia  ad-din  Nasr  Allah. — Jazira  libn  Omar 
is  a city  on  the  Tigris,  higher  up  than  Mosul;  it  is  called  Jazira  isle'},  because 
VOL.  It.  70 
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il  is  surroundfci  l)v  the  Tigris.  Al-Wakidi  s;ivs  that  it  was  hiiilt  hv  a native  of 
Rarkaid,  callctl  Abd  al-Aziz  Ihn  Omar. 


(f)  The  BIX  auiheatic  rolleetioni  of  Traditions  are  those  of  aUBukhAri.  Mutlim.  ai-Tirmidi.  Abd  DAmdd.  an- 
Nasii,  and  Ibn  NIja,  each  of  whom  has  a separate  artJrle  in  this  nork. 

Abd  '1-Hasan  Bazin  Ibn  Moawta  Ibn  AmmAr  al-Abdari  (a  member  nf  the  tribe  of  AM  orf-ddr)  and  a 
naiive  of  Saragossa  in  Spain»  was  «'mdm  to  ilse  Malikile  sert  at  Mckka.  He  is  the  author  of  a work  generally 
designated  bjr  the  name  of  Bazins  Book  Bazfn}.  in  which  be  asseoiblrd  and  classed  all  the  Traditsoiis 

contained  in  the  .SaAik  of  al-Bukhkri,  tbe  5aAIA  of  Muslim,  the  Muwatta  of  MAlIk,  the  Jdml  of  at-Tirmidi. 
and  the  ^unopi  of  Abd  TIuwAd.  Another  of  his  productions  U a history  of  Mekka,  abridged  from  the  work  of 
aUAzraki.  He  died  at  that  dtjr  in  the  month  of  Muharram.  A.  !l  515  [Dceember.  A.  D.  1 fdO'.  He  was  one 
of  the  masters  who  conferred  licences  to  teach  Traditions  on  the  kaftx  as^H^ilab  (ae«  voL  i.  page  M)  ^fHajji 
Khalifa.— ai-7Aomlis.  MS.  So.  7^.  fol.  133  reran.) 

(3)  Tbe  KoihihAfii  the  title  of  at-^makbsbari‘s  commentary  on  the  Koran,  and  die  Ka$hf  va  ‘l-BaiyAo  is 
that  of  ath-Thklabi's  work  on  the  same  subject. 


MAJU  AD-DLN  AL-MUBARAK  IBN  MUNKIU. 

Abu  'l-.Maimtin  al-Mul>arak  Ilm  Kamil  Ibn  .\li  Ibn  Mukallad  Ibn  ^asr  Ibn  .Mun- 
kid  al-Kiniini,  sumamrd  Saif  ad-l)awlat  (sirord  of  the  empire)  Maj<l  ai|.<lin  ^glory  of 
religion  , was  one  of  the  great  emirs  of  the  empire  founded  by  Salih  ad-din, 
and  comptroller  of  the  board  of  adminislration  for  Egyptian  alTairs.  Ho  iielonged 
lo  a powerfni  faniilv,  two  members  of  which,  bis  grandfather,  Sadid  ad-Dawlal  I } 
Alt  'ml.  II.  p.  .342',  and  bis  cousin  Osama  Ibn  Mursliid  (t’ol.  I.  p.  177)  we  have 
already  notiiTd.  When  Shams  ad-Dawlat  Turan  .Shah  vol.  I.  p.  28'*)  was  s*‘iit 
into  Yemen  by  bis  brother  Salah  ad-din,  he  reduced  that  country  to  submission, 
and  appointed  Ilm  Munkiil  to  act  as  his  lieutenant  in  Zabid.  On  his  return  to 
Syria,  Ihn  Munkid,  who  had  lx>en  authorized  hv  him  to  delegate  his  authority 
10  his  own  brother,  Hattiin,  procr’oded  lo  Damascus,  and  lliev  l)olh  rclurne*!  to 
Egypt  together.  On  the  death  of  Shams  ad-Dawlat,  Ibn  Munkid  was  thrown 
into  prison  hy  Salah  ad-din,  who  had  been  informed  that  a luimlier  of  pei^sons 
had  been  put  lo  death,  and  their  property  seized  on,  by  this  emir.  He  look 
from  him  at  the  same  time  eighty  thousand  dinars,  and  goods  to  the  value  of 
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iwciity  iljoiisand  moi-e.  This  occurred  in  the  year  577  (A.  D.  1181-2).  Saif 
al-lslam  Toghlikin  'r,  I.  p.  655)  (2)  then  set  out  for  Yemen,  and  having  laid  siege 
to  the  fortress  in  which  Haltaii  had  taken  refuge,  he  induced  him  to  capitulate  by 
promises  which  he  had  no  intention  to  fulfil.  Having  ohiained  |K>ssession  of  his 
[terson,  he  seized  on  all  his  wealth,  and  imprisoned  him  in  a castle.  From  that 
moment,  Hattan  was  never  heard  of  more ; some  even  say  that  Toghtikin  pul 
him  to  death.  It  is  mentioned  also  that  Toghtikin  took  from  his  prisoner  seventy  ui» 
che.sts  filled  with  gold.  .As  for  Saif  ad-Uawlat,  he  always  continued  in  high 
inlluence,  and  he  acquired  great  renown  as  an  enterprising  chief.  Being  a man 
of  learning,  he  was  fond  of  it  in  others:  some  of  tJie  most  illustrious  poets 
eelehraled  his  praises,  and  one  of  them,  al-Kadi  al-Wajih  (the  honoiirablf  kddi 
Rida  ad-diu  < aerepled  for  piety  ) Ain't  'l-Hasan  Ali  Ihn  Ahi  'l-Hasan  Yahya  Ihii 
Ahmad,  generally  known  hy  the  surname  of  Ihn  az-Zarawi,  compo.sed  in  his 
honour  a kattila  which  gained  publicity  equal  to  that  of  a proverb.  It  Itegins 
thus; 

tionduci  nio,  and  may  prosperity  attend  thee  ! to  the  mansions  where  family  of 
my  brioetil)  passed  the  vernal  season.  Those  dwellings  still  diffuse  the  perfume  of 
musk  which  they  acquired  from  the  presence  of  her  I lovtul.  O thou  whose  heart  is 
. wounded  with  desire  ! this  is  a valley  held  sacred  by  lovers:  lake  off  therefore  thy  san- 

dals ; none  must  tread  therein  with  covered  feet. 

In  this  |)oem  we  find  the  following  pa.ssage: 

I have  a tame  gazelle  [a  youn;  paye]  on  whom  God  hath  bestowed  perfet'l  beauty,  and 
I who  obliges  the  mouths  of  all  mankind  to  eiclaim  ; “ God  preserve  us  from  lenipta- 

) *'  tion  I " His  ruby  lips  disclose  a row  of  pcutrls  bathed  in  moisture,  and  he  displays 

on  bis  cheek  a line  of  emerald  (3).  tiensurers  reprove  me,  but  I affret  to  bred  them 
not,  though  they  indulge  in  every  form  of  blame.  They  say : " Who  is  the  person  for 
" whom  thou  dies!  of  love  in  thy  sadness?"  Thanks  to  the  Lord  I they  know  not  that 
person  1 — .A  learned  scholar  travelled  abroad,  but  found  not  a generous  man  who, 
when  he  said  “Give!"  would  answer  “Take I"  When  about  to  ride  off  in  anger, 
and  rea<ly  to  undergo  the  toil  of  a long  journey,  I said  to  him  at  the  moment  the  camel- 
driver  commenced  his  sung.  “ Lucky  {muAdraX]  is  the  arrival,  when  the  camels  stop 
“ at  thed(M)r  of  al-Mubitrak!  and  who  can  deliver  [muntld]  suitors  (from  their  eare$), 

“ unless  the  son  of  Munkid." 

In  that  [vu  t of  the  piwtii  which  contains  the  eulogitiin,  wc  meet  a line  com- 
|M)se(l  with  wonderful  art.  It  is  tjiis  : 

Smoother,  in  |H>ace,  than  the  belly  of  the  serpent; 

I Rougher,  in  war,  than  the  back  of  the  porcupine. 
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I(  is  a knsida  highly  to  he  prized,  hut  i eonniie  mvself  to  these  extracts  so  as 
to  avoid  prolixity.  Abu  ’l-Maimun  abMubarak  himself  composed  some  poetry  ; 
the  following,  for  instance,  in  which  he  alludi'S  to  fleas : 

A race  whom  man  is  permiltwl  to  slay,  and  who  profiine  (drairl  the  blood  of  the 
pilgrim, even  in  the  sanctuary.  When  my  hand  sheds  their  blood,  it  is  not  their  own, 
but  mine  which  is  shed. 

It  is  thus  that  these  two  verses  were  recited  and  given  as  his,  by  Iiz  ad-din 
Ahu  '1-K.isim  .\hd  Allah  Ihn  ,M)i  Ali  al-IIiisain  Ihn  Abi  Muhammad  AM  Allah 
Ihn  al-Husain  Ihn  Kawaha  Ihn  Ibrahim  Ihn  Alul  .\llah  Ihn  Rawaha  Ihn  Ohaid 
Ihn  Muhammad  Ihn  Ahd  Allah  Ihn  Rawiiha  al-.\nsari  (A),  a native  of  Hamat. 
This  Ihn  Rawaha  was  horn  off  the  coast  of  Sicily,  in  A.  H.  560  (A.  D.  1 164-5), 
and  he  died  A.  H.  6't6  i A.  D.  1248-9),  at  Jihab  al-Turkoman  ' the  Turcoman 
iielln,,  a halting-placc  Indween  Aleppo  and  Ilamat.  lie  died  riding  on  a camel, 
and  he  was  born  in  a ship. — Saif  ad-Dawlat  aUMuluirak  was  Ixtrn  at  the  castle 
of  Shaizar,  A.  II.  .526  (A.  D.  1 131-2),  and  he  died  at  Cairo,  on  Tuesday,  the  8th 
of  Ramadan,  A.  H.  589  (September,  A.  U.  1 19.'I).— Zarotci  means  belonging  to 
Zerw,  a village  in  Said  (Upper  Egypt  . 

it)  1 su<pwi  ibat  ifaf  author  meant  to  write  here  nt-.VuJk. 

(S)  ThU  person  mu&t  not  be  confounded  with  AbO  Maniftr  Toghiikln,  prinre  of  Damaseui  at  the  time  of  the 
(lr»t  crusade. — See  vol.  1.  page  274. 

(3]  III  this  metaphorical  language,  tbe  emerald  haa  the  same  «igni6calion  a»  the  mj^rtle.  For  the  meaning 
rif  Um*  Utter  in  poetry,  aee  ibc  Introduction  to  toI.  I.  page  iiiri. 

(4i  In  giving  this  long  list  of  name*,  Ibn  Ehallikin's  object  was  to  show  that  In  ad>dtn  was  a lineal  de«- 
randaot  of  Ibn  Bawlha  al>AnsJlri.  a celebrated  poet,  who  bad  devoted  his  talents  to  the  service  of  Mubammnd 
and  proved  himself  a most  useful  ally.— See  Sale's  Snran,  last  note  to  ttiral  26. 


IBiN  AL-MUSTAUFI  AL-IRBII.I. 

BSO  .Abu  'l-Rarakat  al-Mubarak  Ihn  .\hi  'l-Falh  Ahmad  Ihn  al-Muh,anik  Ihn  Man- 
hub  Ibn  Ghanima  Ibn  GliMib  al-Lakhmi,  surnamcrl  Sharaf  ad-din  ni)blme.vi  of 
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religion),  and  j^encrally  known  by  the  appellation  of  llin  al-Muslaiifi  al-Irbili 
(natire  of  Arhela  , wa.s  a rdu  (nffieer  in  the  civil  serru:e)nf  high  inlluenee,  and 
equally  noted  for  his  extreme  modesty  and  noble  chai'acter.  Y\'henever  a stran- 
ger distinguished  by  his  talents  arrived  at  .\rl>ela,  Ihn  al-Mustaufi  hastened  to  visit 
him,  and,  having  ofTeml  him  a pi-esenl  suited  to  his  merit,  he  employed  every 
means  to  gain  his  heart.  This  was  particularly  the  case  with  literary  men,  who 
were  always  sure  of  Ix’ing  well  received.  He  was  a most  accomplished  s<'holar, 
versed  in  niimeiDus  branches  of  learning  ; the  Traditions,  the  sciences  connected 
with  them,  and  the  names  of  the  (lei-sons  by  whom  iltey  were  handed  down,  were 
so  familiar  to  him,  that,  on  such  subjects,  he  merited  to  be  considered  as  a 
master  of  the  highest  authority.  In  the  lielles  leltrcs  his  acquirements  weix-also 
of  no  inferior  order:  grammar,  philology,  prosody,  the  laws  of  rhythm  and  lite- 
rary composition,  the  poetry  of  the  ancient  Arabs,  their  history,  contests,  bat- 
tles, and  proverbs  were  all  equally  well  known  to  him,  and  he  displayed  also  a 
superior  talent  in  the  science  of  the  diirdn  (I),  the  mode  of  accounting  employed) 
there,  and  the  keeping  of  the  registers ; adhering  to  the  conventional  forms  on 
which  |iei-sons  of  the  profession  set  such  high  importance.  He  compiled  a 
• literary)  history  of  Arl>ela,  in  four  volumes,  and  to  this  production  I have  fi-e- 
quently  i-eferred  in  the  course  of  the  present  work.  His  Aitdb  an-.\azzdm  [book 
of  the  stringer  of  pearls)  forms  ten  volumes,  and  contains  a commentary  on  the 
poetical  works  of  al-Mutanahhi  and  Ahu  Tammam.  In  the  two  volumes  of 
which  his  Kitdb  Ithbdt  il-Muhassal  (ascertained  results  of  inrestigatim)  (2)  is  com- 
posed, he  elucidates  the  meaning  of  the  verses  cited  as  grammatical  examples,  bv 
az-Zamakhshari,  in  his  Mufassal.  He  comjwsed  also  a work  entitled  Sirr  as-Saniu 
(the  secret  of  laying  persons  under  obligations)  (.^,  and  another  to  which  he  gave 
the  title  of  AbA  Kuin<lsh  (3),  containing  much  literary  information,  curious  anec- 
dotes, etc.  It  was  his  custom  to  read  this  book  to  the  learned  men  who  visited 
Arbcla,  and,  as  I was  generally  present  at  tlte  time,  I heard  a great  portion  of 
its  contents.  He  left  also  a ditcan  of  very  good  poetry.  In  a couplet  of  his  com- 
position he  thus  expresses  his  preference  of  white  to  brown  (4) : 

Let  not  a seductive  browiiiiess  deceive  thee ; beauty  belongs  to  the  while  (or  bright) 
alone.  The  brown  lance  slays,  but  with  a part  which  by  nature  belongs  not  to  it, 
whilst  the  [bright]  sword  slays  with  every  part,  and  all  those  parts  are  of  its  own  sub- 
stance. 
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Hi>  look  Uiis  idea  from  the  following  vcrecs  composed  by  Abu  'n->ida  llassaii 
Ibii  INumair  al-Kalbi,  a celebrated  poet  of  Uamaseus,  and  generally  known  by 
the  appellation  of  al-Arkala  (5) : 

If  llioii  art  seduced  by  a dark  olive  complexion,  ask  the  pains  I endure  whal  is  the 
eflFect  produced  by  the  silvery  white.  The  part  of  the  [broxtn]  lance  which  slayelh  is 
but  a span  in  len{;th,  whilst  every  part  of  the  (irijAi;  sword,  except  one  span  {ihe  bandit . 
fjives  deadly  wounds. 

When  Sbaraf  ad-din  (/frn  al-Mustaiifi]  com|>oscd  the  two  verses  given  above,  a 
certain  literary  man  observed  lliat  he  would  have  more  fully  expressed  the  idea, 
had  he  said,  that  the  portion  of  the  lance  which  slayeth  is  of  the  same  suhslance 
as  the  sword.  An  amateur  of  the  belles  lettn-s  (whether  Ihn  al-MustauO  him- 
self or  some  other,  I know  not,)  then  com^iosed  the  following  lines,  in  which  the 
thought  is  expressed  with  that  addition: 

The  bright-complexioned  {Iht  tirordt)  inflict  the  most  fatal  wounds,  and  the  wounds 
of  my  heart  were  inflicletl  by  bright  beauties  (of  mortal  rate).  If  the  brown  tike  lancti, 
slay,  it  is  because  their  points  are  formed  of  the  same  substance  as  the  bright  ietrord*]. 


Amongst  the  poems  of  Ibn  al-Miistaufi  which  were  set  to  music  (6),  we  may 
notice  the  following  piece: 

O night  during  which  I remained  awake  till  morning,  com|iaring  [the  beauty  of  ; thy 
full  moon  with  (lAat  of)  its  fellow  (icAicA  / held  in  my  arms)l  Fortune  at  length  granteil 
me  that  happy  night,  and  if  the  lover  complained  of  its  length,  it  was  surely  with  sweet 
reproaches.  I made  it  a night  of  fife  [and  kap/iinetij,  but  1 conccjiled  its  existence  from 
OBI  my  envious  foes,  whose  only  thought  was  to  scatter  calumnies.  She  (7)  who  clung  to 
my  neck  was  sweet  in  disposition,  sicnder-waisled,  and  possessing  all  the  charms  of 
beauty.  Her  port  might  be  thought  erect,  but  her  slender  waist,  whilst  the  zephyr 
wantoned  with  it,  was  ever  bending.  (She  trod  icilk  fatlering  tiepe  like  one)  inloxic.ated ; 
passion  hurried  me  towards  her,  but  piety  withheld  me,  and  I blushed  at  my  amorous 
folly.  My  hand  rested  on  her  neck;  I touched  her  cheeks;  these  1 kissed,  and  the 
charms  of  that  neck  I rifled.  Had  my  sighs  not  been  intermingled  with  hers  {and  been 
ihu*  ronrtaled),  they  had  discoveretl  us  both  to  the  spy  who  wished  to  betray  her 
The  morning  was  jealous  and  angry  at  the  night  for  having  joined  us,  and  its  precur- 
sor [Ike  daini]  forced  us  to  separate. 


The  line.s  which  follow  are  also  of  his  coni|iosiug  : 


Blessings  on  those  nights,  short  though  they  were,  which  brought  us  together  1 may 
genial  showers  refresh  them  and  give  them  new  life.  From  that  time,  I never  said 
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Promd!  (lAi]  to  the  friend  with  whom  I whiled  away  the  evenings  in  conversaGon,  hut 
my  heart  said ; aim ! {aha). 

These  verses  are  to  be  met  with  in  a koflda  coinjxvsed  hy  my  friend  Husain  ad- 
din al-Hajiri  (vol.  II.  p.  434),  but  most  of  my  acquaintances  say  that  Sharaf  ad- 
din ' Ibn  ttt-Miutaufi)  viai  their  real  author. — One  night,  as  Ibn  al-Mustaufi  was 
returning  home  fiv>m  the  mosque  in  the  neighhourliood  of  his  house,  a man 
spning  upon  him  and  aimed  a dagger  at  his  heart ; hut  he  warded  off  the  stroke 
with  his  arm,  and  in  so  doing  received  on  it  a severe  wound,  which  was  imme- 
diately stitched  up,  anointed,  and  bandaged  by  a harbei^surgeon  who  had  been 
called  in.  Ibn  al-Mustaiifi  then  wrote  the  fallowing  lines  to  al-Malik  al-Moazzam, 
the  sovereign  of  .4rlH'la,  informing  him  of  the  attempt  which  had  been  made 
against  his  life.  To  the  best  of  my  belief,  this  took  place  in  the  year  G18  (A. 
D.  1 221-2):  I was  then  a boy,  hut  I remember  the  circumstance  perfectly  well. 
The  lines  I speak  of  are  these  ; 

O prince  whoso  prowess  would  excite  the  admiration  of  Mars  himself  l8)  I the  marks 
of  thy  generosity  are  deeply  impressed  {upon  our  hfarli],  and  none  of  them  ever  effaces 
the  other  (9).  To  thee  I denounce  a heinous  deed,  the  like  of  which  I never  suffereil 
from  before;  a deed  which  will  form  an  epoch  in  history.  It  is  the  night  of  my  birth, 
amt  in  proof  thereof  I cite  as  witnesses,  the  bandages  in  which  I am  swathed  and  the 
nil  with  which  I have  been  anointed  (10). 


This  idea  is  singularly  original. — He  related  that  he  com[x>sed  the  following 
lines  in  his  sleep ; 

We  passed  the  night  together,  and  my  jealous  foe  bit  his  hands  with  anger.  So 
ardent  is  my  passion,  that  I should  give  the  dark  {pupiU)  of  my  eyes  to  prolong  the 
darkness  of  the  night. 

In  the  Year  628  (A.  D.  1230-1)  Sharaf  ad-din  Ahd  ar-Rahman  Ihn  Ahi  ’I- 
Hasan  Ibn  Isa  Ihn  Ali  Ihn  Yanih  al-Bawaziji,  the  port,  arrived  at  Arbela,  and 
Ihn  al-Mustauii,  who  was  at  that  time  vizir,  sent  him  a mathlllm  by  al-Kamal  Ibn 
as-Scar  al-Maiisili,  a person  employed  in  his  service,  and  the  author  (if  a historical 
work.  — Ry  malhlUm  is  meant  a dinar  from  which  a small  portion  has  Ir'cii 
clip|icd  off.  This  is  a general  practice  in  Irak  and  the  neighiKuiring  countries  ; 
thev  employ  these  clippings  in  making  purchases,  and  they  call  them  kiirdda 
(Wippingi*) ; the  malhHims  arc  also  employed  hy  them  in  the  same  manner;  Ixith 
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sorts  are  very  comiiioii  among  tlicm. — Al-Kamal  went  to  the  |K>el,  and  said: 
“ The  1'  greets  thee,  and  requests  thee  to  employ  this  sum  for  thv  present 

0118  “ wants,  as  he  will  stnin  send  thee  something  more  adequate  to  thy  merit.”  The 
ptx^t  perceived  that  the  coin  was  not  perfect,  and,  thinking  that  Sharaf  ad-din 
had  sent  it  to  him  whole,  he  suspected  al-Kamal  of  having  clipped  it.  Uesiroiis 
of  learning  the  truth  of  the  matter  from  Sharaf  ad-din,  he  wn>te  to  him  these 
lines : 


My  lord  vizir!  you  whose  generosity  is  proverbial ! you  sent  me  a moon  perfect  in 
beauty  when  at  its  full  (oricAen  trifA  A'arndt),  but  the  servant  brought  it  to  me  a cres- 
cent. It  would  not  have  decreased,  had  it  not  reached  its  full  (or  got  into  the  hande  of 
KamAl),  for  such  is  the  prescribed  course  of  things. 

The  thought  and  the  double  meaning  contained  in  these  lines  pleased  Ihii  al- 
-Mustaufl  so  highly  that  he  iM'stowerl  a reward  on  the  peu-t,  and  treated  him  after- 
wards with  great  favour. — When  I left  Arhela,  in  the  year  C2(i  (.A.  U.  1228-9  ;, 
Sharaf  ad-din  was  iniiitaufi  of  the  Diwan  (or  emwril  of  tlale  . In  that  country 
the  islifii  (or  post  of  musUtiili  is  one  of  the  highest  places  under  government, 
Iteing  second  onlv  to  that  of  vizir.  In  the  year  fi29  he  was  raised  to  the  vizirate, 
and  he  fuirilled  the  duties  of  this  oIEce  to  general  satisfaction.  He  continued  in 
place  till  the  death  of  Miizaffcr  ad-din  'A.  //.  630 ; icc  vol.  II  p.  S-Vi  , hut  then, 
towards  the  middle  of  the  month  of  Shawwal,  the  imam  [khtHif , al-Mustansir 
t(M)k  |)os.scssion  of  .Arirela,  and  llm  al-Miistauli  received  his  dismi.ssal.  From 
that  time  he  lived  in  domestic  retirement,  receiving,  as  I have  been  informed, 
constant  tokens  of  public  ivsirect,  till  the  city  was  taken  by  the  Tartars, 
on  the  27th  of  the  month  of  Shawwal,  A.  11.  63-'»  June,  A.  D.  1237  . The 
fatal  consequences  of  this  event  for  Arhela  and  its  iuhahilantsare  well  known  (12  . 
(Ibit  nl-Mintnufi]  Sharaf  ad-din  was  one  of  those  who  took  refuge  in  the  citadel, 
and  thus  escaped.  W hen  the  enemy  raised  the  siege  of  the  citadel,  he  proceeded 
to  Mosul,  where  he  obtained  a |iensioii,  and  passed  the  rest  of  his  life  universally 
ivs[»ected.  He  [Kissesscd  a large  collection  of  valuable  books.  His  death  took 
place  at  Mosul,  on  Sunday,  the  3ih  of  Muharram,  A.  H.  637  (August,  A.  U. 
1239),  and  he  was  interred  in  the  Sahilah  cemetery,  outside  the  Jasasa  Gate.  He 
was  born  on  the  I'nh  of  Shawwal,  A.  H.  564  (July,  A.  D.  1169  , in  the  citadel 
of  .Arhela.  He  came  of  a powerfid  family,  which  pnaluced  a number  of  men 
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distinfjuishcil  hv  tlie  [losls  which  they  held  under  government,  or  hy  their 
learning.  The  place  of  islifd  at  Arhela  had  Itceii  (pmiously)  filled  hy  his  father, 
and  hy  his  uncle  Sail  ad-din  (pure  in  religion)  Abu  'Hlasan  AM  Ihn  al-Miih:irak, 
a man  of  emrnent  abilities.  It  was  he  who  liwnslaled  Alni  Hamid  al-Gha?.- 
zali’s  .Vaslha  lul-Mulilk  (rniinsel  for  kimjit)  from  Persian  into  Arahie,  for  al-Ghaz- 
zali  had  eom|XJsed  it  in  the  former  language.  Sharaf  ad-din  (Ihii  al-Muftmifi'- 
notiees  this  eircumslanee  in  his  History,  and  I heard  it  mentioned  also,  during 
my  residence  in  that  country,  as  a well  known  fact.  .An  elegiac  poem  was  com- 
|K)sed  on  the  death  of  Ihn  al-Muslaufi,  hy  my  friend  Shams  ad-din  Aim  ’l-Izz 
A usuf  Ihn  an-^afis  al-Irhili,  sumamed  Shaitan  as-Sham  the  demon  of  Syria  . 
Shaitan  as-Sh.im  was  horn  at  Arhela,  A.  11.  580  (.\.  D.  H90-1};  he  dietl  at 
Mosul,  on  die  10th  of  Ramadan,  A.  H.  038  (April,  A.  D.  1241),  and  was  inter- 
iTd  in  the  cemetery  at  the  Jas.isa  gate.  Speaking  of  Ihn  al-Mustaufi,  he  said  r 

O ,\bd  l-Barakftt  I had  death  known  that  thou  wert  the  [>araj;nn  of  the  aye,  it  would 
not  have  smitten  thee.  The  (jreatest  of  misfortunes  which  Islamisni  could  experience 
was  the  lost  of  one  whom  men  and  genii  are  lamenting. 

Were  1 not  apprehensive  of  e.\tcnding  this  article  too  much,  I should  give  a 
givat  many  more  anecriotes  concerning  him,  and  notice  further  [larticulars  of  his 
life,  with  some  of  the  pieces  composed  in  his  praise ; for,  God  be  merciful  to 
him ! he  was  one  of  the  ornaments  of  the  age,  and  the  like  of  him,  for  merit  OS.'J 
and  influence,  has  never  since  existed  in  that  city. — Wo  have  alreadv  explained 
the  meaning  of  the  word  Laklimi  (vol.  /.  p.  I 48'i  and  ncerl  not  therefore  rv[ieal  it 
here. 


iD  t>ivan  brre  me«n  rfffistrr,  arrtmnt-bof*k,  or  perba)>«>  Ibr  office  for  korpio^  thf  public  acmuQls 
From  ibe  pasMfCP  «liirh  follows.  1 ant  induced  to  think  that  the  art  of  book-krepiug  was  not  unknown  to 
the  Arab*. 

iS)  For  the  meaning  I here  give  to  the  pasaive  participle  muhoaMf,  I «hall  awigii  a«  my  authority  that 
given  by  M.dr  Sary  in  hi*  Abtiailatif,  page  244,  to  the  eorrusponding  active  participle  muA<uai7.  I consider 
the  word  here  a*  bearing  the  passive  form,  hecau<e.  in  the  complete  Arabic  tilte,  it  rhyme*  to  Mufassat. 

(3)  Aba  EumAthi  In  Latin,  paler  $upeUtcttl(t  or  luptUeetilan  ronyerma.  A sort  of  controoii'plare  Itook. 

(4)  By  tcAlie  and  brown  are  meant  fair'CoraptcTioDed  feroalcs  and  brunettes. 

(5,  Abft  'n->'ida  Ua»*ln  Ibo  Numair,  lumamed  Arkala,  belonged  to  a branch  of  the  tribe  of  Kalb,  sruled  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Damaacu*.  The  kattb  Imkd  ad  dtn  al-Upabliii.  wbo  nK*l  him  at  that  city,  *a\*  that  be 
wa*  a great  favorite  with  the  prince*  of  the  Aiyhbide  family,  and  ibe  con»lant  companion  of  their  convivial 
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p«rtin. which  he  enlivened  by  his  gaiety.  Salih  ad-dln  promised  to  give  him  one  thousand  dinars  on  beoHning 
master  of  i'^yplt  and  when  that  event  look  place,  Arkala  proceeded  ihilher  and  received  the  sura.  He  then 
returned  to  Dacnascus  and  died  there  towards  tbe  year  5M  (A.D.  1170)-  The  idrib,  who  knew  him  person*- 
ally,  has  given  us  long  eiiracta  from  hU  poetical  works,  arranged  In  alphabetical  order,  according  to  the 
rhymes. — See  Kharidai  MS.  of  the  Itib.  du  Roi.  No.  1414,  fol  M et  $«q. 

lOi  Literally;  Which  arc  sung. 

(7)  Throughout  this  piece  I have  changed  the  gettderof  the  pronouus  and  made  other  modiUcations  of  a 
similar  kind. 

i8)  Abd  '1-Maashar  al-Balkhi,  generally  known  In  Europe  by  the  name  of  Albumaaer,  aayi  in  one  of  liii  astro- 
logical works  I MS.  of  the  Bib.du  Roi.  fonds  Ducaurroi,  No.  34):  **  Man  is  the  indicator  of  (pretiitn  orer)  war- 
**  rion, armed  men.  men  of  might,  libertines,  and  highway-robbers.  Sa/tirw  is  the  indicator  of  kings.old  men, 
**  gardeners,  and  farmers.  Jupiter,  of  nobles,  judges. vixirs,  and  devout  and  religious  men.  Kenwa,  of  women. 
**  cuDuchs.and  girls  Merrurff.ot  katibi  {pentMti,  urretariet\  arithmeticians,  merchanU,  artisans,  and  boys. 

The  Sun,  of  kings  and  princes;  and  rAe  Moon,  of  the  post-house  ewublishment  ^borSdl,  the  common  people, 
" their  trades,  and  the  tneans  by  which  they  gain  their  daily  bread."  It  may  be  seen  from  this  that  tbe  Arabs 
have  borrowed  the  aturibuu's  of  the  planeu  from  the  Greeks. 

(9y  This  verse  Is  entirely  compoaod  of  technical  terms,  such  as  are  employed  by  dogmatic  ibcologiatis  in 
discussing  the  verses  of  the  Koran.  Tbe  meaning  of  these  terms  being  familiar  to  persons  who  have  read  Fo- 
cocke’s  Specimen  and  Sale's  preface  to  the  Koran,  I think  it  unneceaury  to  eiplain  them ; the  more  so.  as  they 
are  here  used  with  a dHferenl  signification. 

ilO;  It  seems  from  this  that  it  was  then  customary  to  anoint  infants  with  oil. 

(11)  See  Tol.  I.  page  313. 

(12)  ill  the  year  034.  the  Moghuls  took  Arbela  by  storm,  and  put  to  tbe  swurd  all  the  inhahiunts  who  had 
not  taken  refuge  in  the  citadel.  They  then  plundered  the  city,  and  having  burned  it  down,  they  directed  their 
attacks  against  the  citadel,  but  after  a forty  days’  siege,  they  evacuated  Uie  place  on  receiving  a large  sunt 
from  the  garrison.  During  this  period,  the  inhabitants  defended  themselves  with  great  courage,  but  many 
of  them  died  of  thirst.—  I)‘Ohs«on*s  Hist,  dee  Mon§holt,  t.  III.  p.  73). 


IBN  AD-DAHHA.N. 

Al>u  Biiki'  al-Muharak  ll>ii  Abi  Talib  al-Miiltai-ak  Ihn  Alii  'l-Azhar  Said,  siir- 
named  al-Wajili  the  riipertahle),  and  generally  known  by  ibe  appellation  of  Ibn 
ad-Dabhan  (the  son  of  the  ointment  maker),  was  a native  of  VVasit,  and  a granmia- 
rian.  Tbe  designation  of  ad-Darir  (the  blind'  was  also  given  to  biin  because  lie 
had  lost  bis  sight.  He  was  born  at  Wasit,  and  passed  bis  youth  in  tliat  city ; he 
ibei’e  learned  tbe  Koran  by  heart,  and  was  taught  to  read  it  according  to  the 
dilTcrent  systems;  he  studied  also  the  science (o/"  jurisprudenre),  and  took  lessons 
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there  from  Ahu  Said  Nasr  Ibn  Muhammad  Ibn  Silm,the  philologer,  Ahii  ’l-Fara  j 
al-Ala  Ibn  as-Sawadi,  the  poel  (rol. //.  JJ.415),  and  other  masters.  He  then 
removed  to  Baghdad,  and,  having  taken  up  his  residence  in  the  Muzafjanya  (eol- 
Inji’'',  he  became  the  disciple  of  Abu  Muhammad  Ibn  al-Khashshab,  the  gram- 
marian I'eol.  II.  p.  66),  and  Abu  ’1-Barakal  Ibn  al-AnItari  (rob  II.  p.  05).  He 
attended  Abu  ’l-Barakal’s  lessons  with  assiduity,  and  acquired  vast  information 
under  his  tuition.  He  learned  Traditions  from  Abu  Zara  Tahir  Ibn  Muhammad 
Ibn  Tahir  al-Makdisi  (I  j,  and,  having  abandoned  the  Hanbalite  sect,  he  applied 
himself  to  tlie  lianintc  system  of  jurisprudence.  Some  time  after  this,  the  place 
of  grammatical  professor  at  the  Nizihniya  «>llege  beeamc  vacant,  and,  as  the 
founder  of  that  professorship  had  ordained  that  it  should  never  lie  filled  by  any 
but  a Shafite,  al-Wajih  Ibn  ad-I)ahhan  passed  over  to  the  Shafile  sect,  and  ob- 
tained tlie  situation.  It  was  on  this  occasion  that  al-Muwaiyad  Abu  ’I-Barakat 
Ibn  Zaid,  a native  of  Tikril,  composed  the  following  verses  : 

Who  will  bear  from  me  a message  to  al-Wajth  1 yet  I know  that  every  message  will 
lx;  useless ! — Say  to  him  : You  passerl  to  the  sect  of  (.4/»ii  llanifa)  aii-Nom.'in,  after  fol- 
lowing that  of  Ibn  llanbal ; you  did  so  because  you  had  nothing  In  eat.  It  was  not 
through  devotion  that  you  next  adopted  the  doctrines  of  as-ShJft,  but  through  the 
desire  of  obtaining  a profitable  result.  You  will  surely  soon  go  over  to  the  sect  of 
MUlik  ; mark  what  I say  I 

Al-\Vajih  com|K)sed  some  works  on  grammar,  and  taught  the  Koran-widinjs 
during  a long  period.  His  conversation  was  excessively  sillv,  his  discourses  pro- 
lix, his  avarice  extreme,  and  his  pretensions  exorbitant.  He  composed  some 
|M>elry,  of  which  may  he  quoted  these  verses: 

Although  thou  art  the  prince  of  generous  men,  I do  not  blame  Ihco  for  requiring  to 
be  pressed  before  thou  fulfillest  a promise  The  Lord  of  heaven  bound  himself  to 
furnish  food  to  all  men,  yet  he  must  be  solicited  by  prayer 

He  was  born  at  VVasit,  A.  H.  532  (A.  D.  1 137-8);  he  died  at  Baghdad,  on  the 
eve  of  Sunday,  the  26th  of  Shaalnin,  . H.  612  'Decemlter,  A . D.  121 5),  and  was 
interred  in  the  Wardiva  ccmelcrv. 


1.1)  Ibti  Kkullikln  gives  some  aecount  of  AbA  ZarA  Tibir  «I-M«kdici  in  the  life  of  (bal  Tr«<lilioiii«t's  fslbor, 
Mubaromad  Ibit  TAbir  al-Makdisi. 
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ML’JALLl  In^  JIMAIVA. 

Aliii  '1-Maali  Mujalli  Ibi)  Jiiiiiaiya  Ibn  Naja,  a ineiiilH-r  of  (be  tribe  of  Koraisb 
and  of  the  faniilv  of  Makbzum,  a native  of  Orsuf,  and  an  inbabitanl  of 
in  wbieb  country  also  be  died,  was  a doctor  of  tlie  sect  of  as-SliMi,  and  one  of 
the  most  eminent  in  that  af'e.  He  is  tbe  author  of  an  ample  treatise  on  juris- 
priideni'e,  entitled  Aililb  nd-I)akMir  ( hook  of  Iri'usiiref ),  coniainiii)'  a jjivat 
<|uanlity  of  matter  connected  with  the  Shafilc  doctrine,  and  in  which  he  has 
inserted  a nundter  of  extraordinary  ca$«»,  not,  perhaps,  to  lie  found  in  ativ 
other  work.  This  is  an  esteemed  produetion,  and  in  great  request.  In  the 
year  5-'*7  (A.  D.  11.52),  he  was  appointed  kddi  of  Old  Cairo  by  al-Aadil  Ibn 
as-Sallar  (vol.  II.  p.  3.50;,  who  at  that  time  held  all  Egypt  under  his  rule; 
and  he  was  removed  from  ollice  towards  the  lieginning  of  the  year  549;  in  one 
034  of  the  last  ten  days  <if  Shaabiiti  (November,  D.  1154),  it  is  said,  lie  died 
in  tbe  month  of  Zti  ’l-Kaada,  A.  H.  .550  ( Deceraber-January,  A.  D.  1 15.5-6  ), 
and  was  interred  iti  the  Lesser  Karafa  cemetery. — Ondf  is  the  name  of  a 
small  town  on  the  coast  of  .Syria,  which  has  protluced  many  men  eminent  for 
learning,  and  was  frequented  by  numbers  of  Moslims  who  kept  garrison  there 
{oijaiiitt  llte  enaaden).  It  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Franks  [ibr  rritsaders  ; may 
God  frustrate  their  projects!  — Potlffripl.  Orsuf  was  retaken  by  al-Malik  az- 
Zahir  Ribars,  in  the  year  663  (A.  D.  126.5). 


ABL  ALl  AT-TANUKHI,  THE  KADI. 

The  kddiAbii  Ali  al-Muhassin  Ibn  Abi  ’l-Kasim  Ali  Ibn  Muhamitiad  Ibn  Abi  '1- 
Fahm  Dawud  Ihn  Ibrahim  Ibn  Tamim  al-Tanukhi : we  have  already  spoketi  of 
his  father  . vol.  II.  p.  304),  and  given  some  account  of  his  life,  with  extracts  from 
his  jKictry;  and  ath-Thaalibi  (rol.  II.  p.  129)  speaks  of  them  liotlt  in  the  same 
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( lia|itiT  (of  his  Yalima).  He  hefjins  with  the  father,  and  then  says  of  Abu  Ali : 
“ He  was  a crescent  of  that  moon;  a hraneh  of  that  tree;  a decisive  testimony  of 
“ tlie  {jlory  and  merit  of  that  father  ; the  master-shoot  of  that  .stem ; his  substi- 
“ tiite  during  his  life-time,  and  his  successor  after  his  death.”  It  was  of  him 
llial  the  |)oet  Ahii  Abd  Allah  Ihn  al-Hajjaj  'rol.  /.  p.  4'i8)  said  : 

If  we  speak  of  elderly  kAdit,  I acknowledge  that  I prefer  the  young  to  the  old.  Him 
who  concurs  not  (in'tA  me]  I should  never  strike  but  in  the  presence  of  our  lord  the 
iddi  at-Tandkhi  (I). 

Ahu  Ali  at-Tanukhi  is  the  author  of  a book  called  al-Farj  baad  us-Shidda  (soliifr 
ofler  stijferiiuj).  In  the  lieginning  of  this  work  he  says  that,  in  the  vear  .I'd! 
(A.  D.  957),  he  was  director  of  the  weighing-oiricc  at  the  mint  in  Suk  al-.Ak- 
waz  (9);  and,  a little  further  on,  he  states,  that  he  had  occupied  the  place  of  kddi 
at  Djazira  tilmi  Omar.  He  left  a diu'dn  of  fK»etry  more  voluminous  than  that  of  his 
father,  and  two  other  works,  one  entitled  Kitdb  nashudn  al-MuhdtIira  thf  rxrilr- 
mrnl  of  ronversation),  and  the  other,  Kildb  aUMusInj/ld  min  Fdidl  al-A jicdd  (the  nohlatl 
of  Ihe  deeds  of  the  //etierousj.  He  took  lessons  at  Basra  from  Ahu  'l-.Ahhas  al-.Ath- 
rani  (.1],  Abii  Rakr  as-vSuli  (4),  al-Husain  Ihn  Muhammad  Ihn  Yahya  Ihn  Othman 
an-Nasawi,  and  other  eminent  masters  of  that  day  ; he  then  went  down  to  Bagh- 
d.id,  and,  having  settled  there,  he  continued  to  teach  Traditions  till  his  death.  The 
masters  from  whom  he  obtained  these  Traditions  were  |K*rsons  of  the  highest 
authority  for  veracity.  He  was  an  elcg.mt  scholar,  a poet,  and  an  historian.  He 
began  to  learn  Traditions  in  the  year  .'W3  (A.  D.  944-5),  and  he  commenced  hi... 
judicial  career  in  A.  H.  349  (A,  D.  960-1 ) as  kddi  of  al-Kasr,  Babel  (5),  and  the 
neighlK)uring  districts,  acting  in  the  name  of  Abu  ’s-S.\ib  Olba  Ihn  Olvaid  .\llah. 
The  khalif  al-Muti  lillah  then  ap]>ointed  him  kddi  of  Askar  Mokram,  Aidaj  6), 
and  R.amhormuz.  After  tliat,  he  [suectssivebj)  filled  a great  numlier  of  (xists  in 
the  civil  administration,  at  dificrent  places.  Tlie  following  verses  of  his  were 
com|Mised  on  a certain  shaikh  who  went  out  (one.  day  icilh  the  people)  to  pray  for 
rain:  tlicre  was  a cloud  in  the  sky  at  the  time,  but  when  the  shaikh  finished,  it 
cleared  off: 

We  went  out  to  obtain  rain  from  the  blessed  effect  of  his  prayers,  and  Ihe  skirt  of 
the  cloud  was  then  nearly  touching  the  earth.  But  when  hr  began  to  pray,  the  sky 
cleared  up;  and  he  had  not  ended,  before  the  cloud  disappeared. 
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The  followinf;  verses  were  composed,  on  a similar  occasion,  by  Abii  'l-Husaiii 
Sulaiman  Ibn  Muhammad  Ibn  at-Tarawa,  a grammarian,  and  a native  of  Malaga 
in  Spain : 

They  went  out  to  implore  rain,  and  a cloud  which  promised  a copious  shower  had 
already  appeared  in  the  west.  When  they  took  their  places  to  pray,  and  it  had  begun 
tlB.i  to  drizzle  in  their  sight,  it  cleared  off  in  answer  to  their  invocations  ; one  might  have 
thought  they  had  gone  forth  to  ask  for  fair  weather. 

Tbe  line.s  which  follow  arc  attributed  to  .Abu  .Ali  al-Taniikhi: 


Say  to  the  fair  maiden  in  the  gold-embroidered  veil : Thou  hast  spoiled  the  devo- 
tion of  a pious  godly  man.  Between  the  brightness  of  thy  veil  and  that  of  thy  cheek. 
Tis  strange  that  thy  bice  is  not  in  flames.  Thun  bast  combined  the  two  means  [of  rharm- 
ing  our  htarU),  and,  between  the  lustre  of  them  both,  thou  canst  not  escape  being  beau- 
tiful (7).  When  an  eye  is  turned  to  steal  a glance  (at  ihrr),  the  radiance  of  thy  fare 
says  to  it : Begone,  lest  thy  sight  be  gone  i8)  I 

How  ingeniously  imagined  is  that  expres.sioii : lleijoiif,  lest  Ihy  xighl  bf  ijonr! — 
Thes<‘  verses,  on  a veil  embroidered  with  gold,  I'cmind  me  of  a story  which  I l ead 
some  time  back  at  Mosul.  A certain  merchant  went  to  Medina  with  a camel-load 
of  black  veils,  but,  not  finding  any  purchasers,  his  goods  remained  on  his  hands, 
and  he  gave  way  to  sadness.  A person  then  said  to  him  that  no  one  could  assist 
him  in  obtaining  a pnrlitable  sale  for  them  except  Miskin  ad-Darimi  (9).  This 
Miskin  was  an  excellent  poet,  celebrated  for  his  wit  and  licentiousness.  The 
merchant  went  to  him,  and  found  that  he  had  taken  to  devotion,  and  never  stirred 
out  of  the  mosque.  Having  explained  his  business  to  him,  he  received  this 
answer  ; “ What  can  I do  for  you  ? I have  renounced  poetrv,  and  given  myself 
“ up  to  my  present  occupation."  The  merchant  answered  : “ I am  a stranger 
“ here, and  have  no  other  goods  but  that  load."  In  short,  he  spared  no  entreaty, 
till  at  length  Miskin  left  the  mosque,  and  having  put  on  the  clothes  he  formerly 
wore,  he  composed  these  verses  and  gave  them  to  the  public  : 

Say  to  the  handsome  maiden  in  the  black  veil  : “What  design  have  you  formetl 
“ against  a pious  devotee?  He  had  just  girded  his  loins  for  prayer,  when  you  sat  in 
“ ambush  for  him  at  the  door  of  the  mosque  I " 

'Fite  report  immediately  spread  about  that  Miskin  ad-Diirimi  had  relapsetl  into 
his  former  mode  of  life,  and  become  enamoured  with  a female  who  wore  a black 
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^ veil.  On  this,  lliere  was  not  a belle  in  the  city  but  wanted  a blaek  veil,  and  sueli 
was  their  eagerness  to  proeurc  them,  that  the  merchant  dis|K>sed  of  those  he  had 
at  exorbitant  priees.  VN'hen  all  were  sold,  Miskin  returned  to  liis  devout  exer- 
cises in  the  retirement  of  the  mosque. — The  kdili  Abu  Ali  at-Tanukhi  wrote  the 
following  lines  to  a man  of  high  rank,  in  the  monlli  of  Ramadan  ; 

May  you  obtain  by  this  fast  whatever  yon  desire,  and  may  God  protect  you  from 
whatever  you  may  dread.  As  this  month  excels  all  the  others,  so  you  surpass  all  man- 
kind; nay,  you  are  like  the  night  of  al-A'adar  (tO)  in  it. 

He  composed  many  otlier  exquisite  pieces.  His  death  took  place  at  Haghdad, 
on  the  eve  of  Monday,  the  25lh  of  Muharram,  A.  H.  384  (March,  A.  D.  904). 
He  was  born  at  Basra,  on  the  eve  of  Sunday,  the  2Gth  of  the  first  Rahi,  .A.  H.  327 
(January,  A.  D.  930). — His  son,  Abu  '1-Kasim  Ali  Ibn  al-Muhassin  at-Tanukhi, 
was  an  accoinplished  seliolar  and  a man  of  great  merit.  He  conqiosed  some 
l»oetrv,  hut  I have  never  seen  any  of  it.  He  had  been  a pupil  of  Abu  'l-Ala  al- 
Maarri  feol.  I.  p,  94),  and  actpiired  much  information  under  his  tuition.  A 
great  quantity  of  jioetical  pieces  were  transmitted  by  him  to  his  own  pupils. 
The  family  to  which  he  and  his  brother  belonged  was  noted  for  producing  Ulc- 
rary  men  of  distinguished  wit  and  talent.  He  was  born  at  Basra,  on  the  loth 
of  Shaaban,  A.  H.  365  (April,  A.  D.  976),  and  he  died  on  Sunday,  the  1st  of 
Muharram,  A.  II.  447  (April,  A.  U.  1055).  A close  intimacy  was  formed 
l>etwe(‘n  him  and  the  khntib  Abu  Zakariya  at-Tabrizi  (II),  through  the  medium 
of  Abu  *1-Ala  al-Maarri.  The  Khatib  i -Iftfl  Bakr)  (eo/.  I.  p.  75 ) has  a notice  on 
him  in  the  History  of  Baghdad,  and  enumerates  the  masters  from  whom  he 
received  and  transmitted  his  traditional  information ; he  then  mentions  that  he 
liiniself  wrote  down  some  pieces  under  his  dictation,  and  he  assigns  to  his  birth 
and  death  the  same  dales  as  those  given  here,  with  the  sole  difference  that, 
according  to  him,  he  died  on  the  eve  of  Monday,  the  2nd  of  Muharram,  at 
his  own  house,  in  the  street  of  at-Tall.  He  states  also  that  he  attended  his 
funeral,  the  next  day,  and  said  prayers  over  him.  To  this  he  adds,  that 
lie  (.Ifni  '{-ATIxim)  first  began  to  acquire  traditional  information  in  the  month 
of  Shaaban,  A.  H.  370  (12).  He  says  also  that,  when  quite  a youth,  the  testi- 
mony of  AbA  ’l-Kasim  was  i-eceived  as  valid,  and  that  it  continued  to  be  so  till 
the  end  of  his  life  (n  dedsii-f  proof  that  his  character  fur  morality  had  nercr  hecn 
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imfM'arhi’d  He  was  extremely  eaulious  in  giving  evidence,  guarded  in  his  eon- 
duet,  and  veracious  in  his  discourse.  He  fillet!  the  place  of  kddi  in  a numher  of 
places,  such  as  al-Madain  and  its  de|iendencies,  Adarhaijan,  al-Raradan  (13^ 
Kirmisin  {kirimUahdh),  etc. — AVe  have  already  spoken  of  the  word  Tnndkhi  (rol.  I. 
p.  97  . It  was  to  Abu  '1-Kasim  al-Tanukhi  that  Ahu  ’1-Ala  al-.Maarri  addres.scd 
the  kasld^l  lieginning  thus  ; Speiik  to  me  of  Baghdad  or  of  //it. 


(t)  I tran»lale  literally,  but  fear  that  1 have  iieitber  p^ette«l  aor  rendered  the  poiut  of  tbe  veran.  Tbr 
|M>ei  perhaps  means  to  say  that,  ««re  they  in  the  presence  of  at-TanAkhi,  he  would  strike  bis  contradirtnr  for 
iMit  admitting  the  juiinejs  of  hU  sentiments;  at-TanAkhi  being  himself  a young  man  and  of  an  amiable 
rbararter. 

(Ik)  This  tithe  same  city  as  al*Ahwftr.  It  was  railed  also  Hornuzshahr. 

(3)  AbA  1-Hasan  All  ibn  al-Moghalra,  suroamed  aUAthram  (broken  foofA;.  a grammarian  and  philnloger  of 
'the  highest  reputation,  was  a native  of  Baghdad  and  an  assiduous  disciple  of  al*Aamki  and  AbA  Obalda,  all 
of  wtiose  productions  be  learned  by  heart.  He  obtained  and  handed  down  much  literary  information  from 
some  very  eminent  scholars,  and  be  acquired  bis  knowledge  of  pure  Arabic  from  the  most  correct  speakers 
antoiig  the  Arabs  of  the  desert.  According  to  the  author  of  the  ftAreaf,  No.  874.  fol.  76.  he  died  A.  II. 
230  (A.  I).  844-^  . but  AbA  'KMahAsin,  In  bis  YujiAm.  placet  his  death  two  years  later.  He  left  the  following 
works:  ATildb  an-.Vairddtr  ^book  of  antniotet)  and  JTiVdb  CAurlb  al-Hadtth  {obtrure  (rrms  tx'rurring  inihf 
Trnditions.) 

;4)  His  life  will  be  found  in  this  work- 

!8)  In  later  times  the  city  of  Babel  '.BdbH  in  Arabic i gave  its  name  to  a village  which  rose  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. As  for  al-Kasr  UAe  caif/e).  It  may  perhaps  be  the  same  as  that  which  aMdrIsi  indicates  as  situ- 
ated on  the  Tigris,  between  Wksit  and  Basra. 

<6j  According  to  the  author  of  the  Jfardstd,  the  city  and  canton  of  Aida)  lie  between  KhAiesUn  and  Ispa- 
hkii.  He  says  that  it  possesses  a bridge  which  is  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world. 

(7)  This  is  the  meaning  of  the  Arabic  rerse.  which  is  in  reality  a surcestion  of  puns  on  a single  word. 

(8)  i have  here  endeavoured  to  eiprets  both  the  meaning  and  the  quibbling  of  the  original  Arabic.  The 
|N>et.  continuing  his  puns  on  the  different  grammatical  forms  of  the  root  dahaba,  adds  here:  uJAubt  la 
tadkabi.  Away!  lest  thou  sboulflsl  become  blind;  or,  lest  thou  sbouldst  be  destroyed. 

(ff)  Of  the  poet  Rabla  Ibn  Akmir,  sumanied  Miskin  ad-Dkrimi,  1 have  been  unable  to  discover  any  farther 
information  than  that  given  by  M.  de  Sacy  in  hU  Anthologie  Grammatiratf,  p.39Q. 

vtO}  **  The  night  of  ai-Kadar  is  better  than  a thousand  months."  See  AToron.  sural  97,  and  Sale's  note. 

(II)  Ills  life  will  be  found  in  the  last  volume. 

«I2)  He  means  to  say  that,  at  the  age  of  five  years,  AbA  'l-K4sim  had  already  learned  by  heart  some  Tra- 
ditions. pieces  of  verse,  etc 

>1.1)  .il-Rarad&n  lay  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Tigris,  at  Gre  parasangs  above  Baghdad. 
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AS-SHAFl. 

Tlu'  imam  Abu  Abd  Allah  Muhammad  Ihn  Idris  as-Shafi  was  a memlior  of  iho 
ti'ihe  of  Koraish,  and  di-ew  his  descent  from  al-MuUalib,  the  son  of  Abd  Manaf 
ami  the  ancestor  of  the  IVophct ; his  father,  Idris,  being  the  son  of  ai-Ahbas 
llm  Othman  Ibn  Shafi  Ibii  as-Savih  Ihn  Ohaid  Ihn  Alxl  Yazid  Ibn  llisham 
llin  al-Muttalib  Ibn  Abd  Manaf.  The  remainder  of  tlic  genealogy,  up  to 
Adnan,  is  sulliciently  known  (I).  His  great-grandfather,  Shafi,  wlien  a boy 
jti.st  grown  up,  saw  the  Envoy  of  God  (.Mw/inmmnd).  As-Sayib,  the  father  of 
Sh.ifi,  bore  the  standard  of  the  Hashiniide  family  at  the  battle  of  Badr;  he  was 
taken  prisoner  in  that  combat,  hut  redeemed  himself  from  captivity.  When 
he  subsetpiently  ht^:ame  a Muslim,  he  was  asked  why  he  did  not  embrace  the 
true  faith  when  made  prisoner,  and  thus  avoid  paying  the  ransom;  he  replied  that 
he  was  not  a man  to  frustrate  the  expectations  which  tlte  Muslims  had  founded 
on  it, — As-Shafi  (the  mlijerl  of  lliit  artirle)  stood  unrivalled  by  his  abundant 
merits  and  illustrious  qualities;  to  the  knowledge  of  all  the  sciences  con- 
nected with  the  book  of  God  {the  Koran),  the  Sutina  (the  Traiiitiom),  the  sayings  of 
the  Companions,  their  history,  the  conflicting  opinions  of  the  learned  (juriteon- 
tiillt  , etc.,  he  united  a deep  acquaintance  with  the  language  of  the  Arabs  of  the 
Desert,  philology,  grammar,  and  poetry;  indeed,  he  was  so  well  conversant 
with  the  last  sciences,  tliat  al-Asmai,  eminent  as  he  was  in  these  branches  of 
learning,  read  over  the  poems  of  the  Hudailites  under  his  tuition.  Ilecomhined 
in  himself  such  a variety  of  scientific  information  as  was  never  possesst^d  by  anv 
other  man,  and  Ahmad  Ihn  Hanbal  vol.  I.  p.  44]  went  so  far  as  to  say : “ I did 
“ not  know  the  annulling  from  the  annulled  Traditions,  till  I took  lessons  from 
“ as-Shafi.” — “ Never  did  I see  a man,”  said  Abu  Ohaid  al-Kasim  Ibn  Sallam 
(I'ol.  II.  p.  480),  “ more  accomplished  than  as-Shafi.” — Abd  Allah,  the  .son  of 
Ahmad  Ibn  Hanbal,  related  as  follows;  “ I said  to  my  father;  ‘ What  sort  of  a 
“ ‘ man  was  as-Shafi,  that  I hear  you  prav  blessings  on  him  so  often  ?’  and  he 

replied  ; ‘ My  dear  Itoy ! as-Shafi  was  [to  maiikinil)  as  the  sun  is  to  the  world, 
“ ‘ and  health  to  the  body ; what  can  replace  them?’  ” — .Ahmad  Ihn  Hanbal  said 
also  ; “ Never,  for  the  last  thirty  years,  have  I passed  a night  without  praying 
“ God’s  mercy  and  blessings  upon  as-Shafi.”  — A'ahya  Ihn  M.iin  (2)  said:  “ ,Ah- 
voi..  It.  72 
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“ mad  Ibn  Hanbal  forbade  us  [Mendinij  the  lessom  of)  as-Sbafi;  but,  meeting  him 
one  day  walking  on  foot  after  as-Sbafi,  who  was  mounted  on  a mule,  I said  to 
“ him : ‘ Abii  Abd  Allah  ! you  forbade  us  to  frequent  him,  and  you  yourself  aif 
“ ‘ walking  after  him !’  To  which  he  replied : ‘ Silence!  if  I even  kept  company 
“ ‘ with  his  mule,  1 should  profit  by  it.’  ” The  khatih  'vol.  /.  p.75,.  has  inserletl 
in  his  History  of  Baghdad  the  following  relation  given  by  Ihn  Al>d  al-Hakam  (3) : 
“ When  as-Shafi  was  still  in  his  mother’s  womb,  she  dreamt  that  the  planet 
“ Jupiter  came  forth  from  it  and  proceedisl  to  Egypt,  where  it  fell,  hut  that  a 
“ [jortion  of  its  rays  reached  every  city  upon  earth.  The  interpreters  of  dreams 
“ declared  this  to  signify  that  she  would  give  birth  to  a learned  man,  who  would 
“ communicate  his  knowledge  to  tlie  people  of  Egypt  alone,  hut  that  it  would 
“ spread  into  all  other  countries.” — “ I went  to  take  lessons  from  Malik,”  said 
as-Shdfi,  “ after  having  learned  by  heart  his  Afutralla,  and  he  told  me  to  go  to 
“ some  person  who  would  repeat  the  book  to  me  (so  that  I might  learn  it),  hut  I 
“ replied  that  I would  repeat  it  myself  (to  him).  I then  did  so  from  memory,  and 
097  “ he  pronouncetl  these  woi-ds ; ‘ If  any  person  is  ever  to  pn>sper,  it  is  this 
“ youth!’” — When  Sofyan  Ibn Oyaioa  (c. /.  p.578)  was  consulted  on  the  mean- 
ing of  a passage  of  the  Koran,  or  on  a point  of  law,  he  would  turn  towanis  as-Shafi 
and  say:  “Ask  that  boy.” — Al-llumaidi  (4)  relates  that  he  heard  Muslim  Ihn  Khalid 
az-Zanji  (5)  say  to  as-ShaPi : “ Give  opinions  on  (mints  of  law,  O Abu  Abd  Allah  ! 
“ it  is  time  for  you  to  do  so;”  and  that  a$-Shlin  was  only  fifteen  yeare  of  age  at  the 
time. — Mahfuz  Ihn  Ahi  Tauba,  a native  of  Baghdad,  relates  as  follows:  “I 
“ saw  Ahmad  Ihn  Ilanbal  near  as-ShaH  in  the  Sacred  Mosque,  and  I told  him  that 
“ Sofyan  Ihn  Oyaina  was  then  teaching  Traditions  in  another  part  of  the  edificT ; 
“ on  which  he  said : ‘ This  one  would  be  a loss  to  me,  but  the  other  would  not.'  ” 
— Abu  ’l-IIassan  az-Ziadi  said  : “ I never  saw  Muhammad  Ihn  al-Iiasan  (6)  show 
“ so  much  honour  to  any  doctor  as  he  did  Zo  as-Shafi.  He  was  just  mounting  his 
“ horse, oue  day, when  as-Shafl  came  to  sec  him,  and  he  immediately  i-elurne<l  with 
“ him  into  the  house,  and  they  remained  in  private  (conversation)  till  the  night  set 
“ in.  Yet  Muhammad  Ihn  Hasan  never  admitted  any  person  into  his  (iresence.” 
— As-Shafi  was  the  lli-st  who  ever  gave  lectures  on  the  fundamentals  of  juris- 
prudence, and  that  branch  of  science  had  him  for  its  author.  — Abii  Thaur  (rol.  /. 
p.  G)  said  ; “ W hoever  pretends  that  he  saw  the  like  of  as-Shafi  for  learning, 
elegance  of  language,  general  knowledge,  and  solid  information,  is  a liar.  He 
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“ lived  wilhnul  a rival,  and, on  his  death,  he  left  none  to  replare  him.” — “ There 
“ is  not  a person,"  said  Ahmad  ihn  Hanhal,  “ who  holds  an  inkliorn  or  a sheet 
“ of  paper,  but  is  under  the  deepest  obligations  to  as-Shafi.”  .\nd  as  for  az- 
Zafarini  (vol.  I.  p.  ‘173;,  he  said  that  the  Traditionists  were  sleeping  till  as-Shall 
tame  and  awoke  them. — His  merits  were  innumerable.  He  was  born  A.  H.  130 
I).  767-8)j  on  the  day,  it  is  said,  on  which  Abii  Hanifa  died ; his  birth  took 
place  at  Ghazza;  some  say,  hut  emmeously,  at  Ascalon,  or  in  Yemen.  At  the 
age  of  two  years  he  was  tarried  from  Ghazza  to  Mekka,  where  he  passed  his 
youth  and  studied  the  Koran.  The  history  of  his  journey  to  see  Malik  is  so 
well  known  that  it  is  needless  to  lengthen  this  article  by  repeating  it  (7^.  In  die 
year  195  (A.  D.  810-1;  he  went  to  Baghdad,  and,  having  passed  two  years  in 
that  city,  he  returned  to  Mekka.  In  the  year  198  he  revisited  Baghdad,  and  after 
a month’s  residence  he  set  out  for  Old  Cairo,  where  he  arrived  A.  H.  199  (A.  D. 
81/>-5),  or  201,  by  another  account.  He  continued  to  dwell  there  till  his  death; 
this  event  occurred  on  Friday,  the  last  dav  of  Rajah,  A.  H.  204  (Jan.  A.  D. 
820),  and,  on  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  he  was  buried  in  the  les.ser  Karafa 
cemetery.  His  tomb  is  much  frequented  by  pious  visitors,  and  is  situated  near 
mount  Mukattam.  Ar-Rabi  Ibn  Sulaiman  al-Muradi  (rol.  I.p.  519;  mentioned 
that  he  perceived  the  new  moon  of  the  month  of  Shaaban  as  be  was  returning 
from  the  funeral  ; and  this  icould  procf  that  he  teas  interred  on  the  eve  of  the  first 
day  of  that  month).  “ Some  time  after  his  death,”  said  ar-R4bi,  “ I saw  him  in 
“ a dream,  and  said  to  him  : ‘ O Abu  Abd  Allah ! how  did  God  treat  thee?’ 
“ and  he  replied:  ‘He  seated  me  on  a throne  of  gold,  and  pearls,  fresh  (from 
“ ‘ the  sea,)  were  scattered  over  me.’  ” All  the  learned  men  without  exception, 
Traditionists,  jurisconsults,  dogmatic  theologians,  philologers,  grammarians, etc., 
agree  in  acknowledging  his  veracity,  integrity,  probity,  piety,  unblemished  cha- 
racter, purity  of  morals,  mortified  life,  virtuous  conduct,  intrinsic  merit,  and 
generosity  (8j. — llecom[iosed  a great  quantity  of  poetry,  and  I shall  insert  here 
a piece  of  his  composition,  which  I copied  from  the  handwriting  of  the  hdfiz  as- 
Silafi  (rol.  /.  p.  86)  : 

He  who  is  blessed  with  riches  and  has  not  received  praises  or  commendation,  is  a 
luckless  wight.  Wealth  brings  the  most  distant  object  within  reach  j wealth  opens 
every  well-barred  door.  If  you  hear  that  a piece  of  wood  produced  friiits  when  held  in 
a rich  man’s  hand,  believe  it.  If  you  hear  that  a poor  man  went  to  drink  at  a spring, 
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and  that  the  water  sank  into  the  earth,  hold  it  to  be  true.  If  riches  could  be  obtained 
b)  subtle  policy,  you  would  have  fouml  me  clinging  to  the  stars  of  heaven  in  search 
thereof.  But  he  who  is  gifted  with  intellect  is  denied  riches;  how  widely  do  intellect 
and  riches  stand  apart  I .\  proof  of  God's  providence  is  found  in  the  indigence  of  the 
sage  and  the  pleasant  life  of  the  fool. 

The  following  verses  are  atlributed  to  as-Shafi  ; 

What  will  thy  guest  answer  if  his  himily  ask  how  was  his  reception  t Shall  he  say 
that  he  crossed  the  Euphrates  w ilhout  being  able  to  obtain  a drop  of  its  waters,  although 
its  waves  rolled  high?  that,  w hen  he  mounted  the  ascent  of  glory,  the  narrowness  of  the 
|>ath  preventetl  him  from  reaching  the  object  of  his  wishes?  By  iny  adulation  you  may 
discover  my  poverty,  as  the  glass  shows  the  dregs  in  the  water  which  it  contains. 
But  I pivssess  the  jewels  and  the  pearls  of  poetry ; I wear  the  diadem  and  the  crown  of 
style  ; its  flowers  surpass  those  of  the  gardens  on  the  hills,  and  its  smoothness  outvies 
that  of  an  irrigated  meadow  (9).  An  elegant  poet  is  a dangerous  serpent,  and  verses 
are  his  poisonous  slaver  and  foam.  The  enmity  of  a poet  is  a dire  calamity,  but  it  is 
easy  for  the  generous  man  to  avert  it. 

It  was  he  who  said  : 

Were  it  not  a discredit  for  men  of  learning  to  cultivate  poetry  , I should  be  tiv-day  a 
l>etter  poet  than  Labid  (10). 

The  following  lines  are  attrihuted  to  as-Shall : 

The  more  experience  instructs  me,  the  more  I see  the  weakness  of  my  reason  ; and 
the  more  I increase  my  knowledge,  the  more  I learn  the  extent  of  n>y  ignorance. 


The  following  verse  i.s  also  attrihuted  to  him  : 

He  meant  good,  and  wrought  harm  undesignedly  ; thus  acts  of  piety  may  sometimes 
become  acts  of  disobedience. 

He  related  that  having  married  a woman  of  the  tribe  of  Koraish,  at  Mekka,  he 
happened  to  say  to  her  in  sport : 

How  unfortunate  that  you  love  one  who  loves  you  not  I 

And  that  she  answered  in  the  same  rhyme  and  measure) : 

She  averts  her  face,  and  you  entreat  her,  but  succeed  not. 

Uneof  our  must  eminent  sliaikJis  informed  me  that  he  composed  thirteen  works 
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on  ihc  nierils  of  as-Shafi. — AN'hen  this  great  iinain  died,  his  death  was  lamented 
in  numerous  elegies.  One  of  these  elegies  is  attributed  to  Abil  Bakr  Ihn 
Duraid  I I;,  and  the  Khatih  has  noticed  it  in  his  History  of  Baghdad.  It  con- 
tains the  following  passages: 

See  you  not  the  memorials  which  the  son  of  Idris  has  left  of  his  existence  ? in  the 
obscurities  of  science  their  guiding  lights  direct  us;— eternal  monuments  on  which 
time  spends  its  efforts  in  vain  ; they  still  rear  their  pinnacles  aloft,  though  ages  have 
expired.  ( They  mark  the)  paths  which  conduct  (to  knowledge),  and  trace  {for  us)  the 
ways  of  rectitude.  Their  obvious  meaning  is  wisdom  itself,  and  the  deductions  drawn 
fnvm  them  embody  principles  which,  till  then,  had  been  completely  disunited.  When 
calamity  darkens  the  world,  the  genius  of  the  sun  of  Idris,  the  cousin  of  Muhammad, 
spreads  over  it  a brilliant  light.  When  grave  difliculties  embarrass  the  mind,  the  OSlt 
brightness  of  that  genius  clears  up  all  obscurities,  tied  chose  to  raise  him  and  exalt 
him  ; none  can  depress  the  man  who  is  exalted  by  the  master  of  the  {hearmly)  throne. 
Truth  was  his  aim,  and  piety  preserved  him  from  error;  ’tis  error  that  degrades  a 
man.  He  recurred  to  the  example  of  the  Prophet,  and  his  decisions  are  held  In  be 
second  only  to  the  Prophet’s.  In  his  decisions  and  judgments  ho  placed  his  reliance 
on  what  is  fixed  by  divine  revelation;  truUi  is  always  plain  and  clear. 

In  childhood  and  youth  he  arrayed  him.self  in  piety;  when  a boy,  he  was  favoured 
with  the  wisdom  of  old  age.  lie  shaped  his  conduct  so  sagely,  that,  when  merit  was 
sought  for,  every  finger  pointed  towards  him.  lie  who  takes  as-ShAfl’s  learning  for 
guide,  will  find  an  ample  pasture  in  the  field  of  learning.  Salutations  to  the  tomb 
which  encloses  his  body  t may  the  dark  rain-clouds  refresh  it  with  copious  showers. 

The  earth  of  that  grave  has  covered  from  our  view  the  body  of  an  illustrious  man, 
once  highly  honoured  when  auditors  flocked  around  him.  Misfortune  has  afflicleil  us 
by  his  death,  but,  for  its  conduct  towards  him,  it  must  receive  affliction  in  its  turn  ; 
fur  his  maxims  subsist  among  us,  refulgent  as  the  moon ; and  his  traces  remain, 
luminous  as  the  rising  stars. 

If  it  Ire  asked  how  it  came  that  Ihn  Duraid,  who  was  not  contemporary  with 
as-Shafi,  composed  an  elegy  on  his  death,  we  answer  that  there  is  nothing  extra- 
ordinary in  such  a circumstance,  and  that  it  is  perfectly  natural ; we  have 
besides  met  other  examples  of  it,  as  in  the  case  of  al-IIusain  (the  non  of 
AH),  etc. 


(I)  See  Sale,  intradaeiion  to  Koran:  Pocecke’s  Specimen  hiel.  ar.  pig.  4V,  SO.  St ; Eichborn'i  lUnnumenin 
hitt.  ar.  Tab.  1. 

[%  UU  life  U given  by  Ibn  RhallikAD. 

i,3>  The  life  of  AbA  Abd  Allah  Muhammad  Ibn  Abd  a)-Hakam  U Riven  by  our  author. 

{4)  The  imlro  AbO  Bakr  Abd  Allah  Ibn  az>Zubair  Ibn  Obaid  Allah  al^Aiadi  al-Humaldi,  a member  of  the 
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uib<'  of  kuraisb  and  a naUvaof  M«kka.  was  a disciple  of  the  imlm  as-SbAfl  and  aceonipauied  him  to  E|tvpt. 
The  UAkini  Ibu  aMJali  styles  him  the  tod  Traditloobl  of  Mekki,  and  declares  that  he  was  tor  the 
IKTopte  of  HijAi  what  Ahmad  Ibn  flanbal  was  for  those  of  Irik.  He  died  in  the  month  of  the  first  Rabi.  A.  H. 
219  (Marcb-April,  A.D.R34).— trahoAdf  ai-SAd/^t^rn.) 

(S)  Abd  ITh&lid  Muslim  Ibn  Khilid  Ibn  Said,  surntmed.  for  his  red  eompietion,  ai-Zanji  of  Zangtu^ 

herr  . was  one  of  the  im&m  as-Shkfl’s  masters.  He  belonged  to  the  tribe  of  Koraisb  and  the  family  of  MakhrOm, 
hetiig  a mawla  to  Sofykn  Ibn  Abd  Allah.  He  was  an  able  doctor  and  jurisconsult,  but  bis  authority  as  a Tra- 
diilnnist  has  been  rejected  by  Ibn  al-Hadtni  and  abUnkhAri.  He  succeeded  Ibn  Juraij  as  mvfti  of  Mekka.  and 
hr  died  in  that  city.  A.  U.  IW  (A.D.  796-7).— irobaJUK  ai-Fokahd,  MRS.  Ko  7SS.  fol.  M.) 

,6)  The  life  of  this  celebrated  doctor  will  be  found  in  this  volume. 

(7)  The  only  thing  particular  in  this  journey  was  the  short  conversation  which  passed  between  him  and 
MAlik.  and  which  our  author  has  already  given  in  as-Sblfl's  own  words. 

(R'l  The  manuscript  of  the  Bib.  du  Roi.  oncim  fonds.  No.  856,  contains  an  account  of  as-SbAfl.  his  life, 
Myings.  viriue-s,  etc.  It  Is  a short  and  interesting  work ; nearly  all  of  what  Ibn  KballikAn  says  in  the  pre- 
sent article  is  to  be  found  there,  and  eipressed  in  the  same  terms. 

(9)<  In  the  original  Arabic,  the  last  words  of  this  verse  have  such  varioui  significations,  that  I may  possibly 
liave  mistaken  the  idea  which  the  poet  meant  to  convey. 

tlO)  He  means  Labld,  tbe  author  of  one  of  the  seven  ifoaf/akos. 

'll)  His  life  will  be  found  in  Ibis  work 


IBN  AL-HANAFIYA. 

Aliu  'l-Kasim  Muhammad,  ihe  son  of  Ali,  the  son  of  Abd  Talib,  was  generally 
known  by  the  surname  of  Ibn  al-Hanafiya  (Ihe  ton  of  Ihc  Hanifile  female),  l>ccaus<- 
bis  mother  Kliaula  was  tbe  daughter  of  Jaafar  Ibn  Kais  Ibn  Salama  Ibn  Thaalaba 
Ibn  Yarbu  Ibn  Thaalaba  Ibn  ad-Dual  Ibn  Hanifa  Ibn  Lujaim.  .Some  say,  how- 
ever, that  she  was  one  of  the  captives  taken  in  Ycmama  (1 ),  and  that  she  passed 
into  ilic  possession  of  Ali.  Others  again  say  that  she  was  of  a black  colour  and 
a native  of  Sind;  that  she  had  been  a servant  to  a member  of  the  trilw  of  Hanifa, 
and  that  she  did  not  belong  to  it  by  birth.  They  add,  tliat  Khalid  Ibn  al-VValid 
granted  peace  to  Uiis  Irilte  on  condition  that  they  should  surrender  up  to  him 
their  slaves,  not  themselves.  Relative  to  the  surname  of  Abd'  l-Kasim  borne  by 
Ibn  al-Ilanaliya,  it  is  said  that  he  was  indebted  for  it  to  the  kindness  of  God's 
blessed  Envoy  (Hiihammad),  who  said  to  Ali ; “ After  my  death,  a son  shall  Ik- 
“ lK>rn  to  thee,  and  I bestow  uii  him  from  this  moment  my  own  name  and  sur- 
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“ name ; but  let  no  other  of  my  people  bear  them  both.”  f 1 ef'-  amoiif;  tlie  (H'lsons 
who  bore  the  name  of  Muhammad  joined  to  the  surname  of  Abu  T-Kasim  were 
Muhammad,  the  son  of  Abu  Bakr  as-Siddik  ( the  fint  khalif : ; Muhammad,  the 
son  of  Talha  Ibn  Obaid  Allah;  Muhammad,  the  son  of  Saad  Ibii  Abi  Wakkas, 
Muhammad,  the  son  of  AM  ar-KahmSn  Ibn  Auf;  Muhammad,  the  son  of 
Jaafar  Ibn  Abi  Talib  ; Muhammad,  the  son  of  Ilatib  Iliii  Ahi  Rallaa,  and 
.Muhammad,  Uie  son  of  al-Ashatli  Ibn  Kais.  Ibn  al-Hanafiya  was  a man  of 
;ji-eat  learning  (in  the  law),  and  profound  piety;  the  thaikh  Abu  Ishak  a.s-Shirazi 
(rol.  /.  p.  9)  has  even  given  him  a place  in  his  Tabttkdl  al-Fokahd,  or  classified 
list  of  jurisconsults.  Some  extraordinary  anecdotes  are  told  of  his  gi-eat  bodily 
strength,  and  one  of  them  is  thus  related  by  al-Mul«rrad,  in  his  Kdinil : “ ,Ali, 

“ the  father  of  Ibn  al-Hanafiya,  had  a coat  of  mail  which  he  found  too  long,  and 
“ he  therefore  ordered  a certain  quantity  of  the  ring-work  to  he  cut  olf  it.  (In 
“ this,  his  son  Muhammad  took  the  skirt  of  it  with  one  hand  and  the  lanly  with 
“ the  other,  and  tore  off  the  piece  at  the  spot  marked  by  his  father.  When  this 
“ circumstance  was  told  to  AM  Allah  Ibn  az-Zubair,  he  was  seized  with  an 
“ afkal,  or  trembling  fit,  so  jealous  did  he  feel  of  Ihn  al-Hanafiya’s  strength." 

Ibn  az-Zubair  also  possessed  great  strength,  and  on  this  subject  al-MuMrrad  (ISO 
relates  the  following  anecdote  in  his  work  (2):  “ He  that  was  king  of  the  Greeks 
“ in  the  days  of  Moawia  sent  to  that  khalif  a message  expressed  in  these  terms  : 

“ ‘ The  kings  thy  predecessors  used  to  send  envoys  to  our  kings,  and  each 
“ ‘ jorty  endeavoured  to’ produce  something  by  which  it  might  surpass  the 
“ ‘ other;  permit  me  then  to  do  as  they.’  Moawia  gave  his  permission,  and 
“ the  king  sent  him  two  men,  one,  very  tall  and  bulky,  the  other  possessing 
“great  strength.  Moawia  then  said  to  Amr  Ihn  al-,\asi  ; ‘ As  for  the  tall  fcl- 
“ ‘ low,  we  can  find  his  match  in  Kais  Ihn  Saad  Ihn  Ohada,  hut,  with  regard  to 
“ * the  strong  one,  we  stand  in  need  of  your  advice.’  Amr  made  answer  ; 

“ ‘ There  are  here  two  (itrutuj  men,  but  you  dislike  them  both ; 1 mean  Muham- 
“ * mad  Ibn  al-Hanafiya  and  AM  Allah  Ibn  az-Zuhair.’ — ‘Come  what  n>av,' 

“ replied  Moawia,  ‘take  the  one  who  is  nearest  (related'  to  us.’  When  the  two 
“ men  (sent  hy  the  kiiuj  of  the  Greeks)  were  bnuight  in,  a message  was  sent  to 
“ inform  Kais  Ibn  Saad,  and  he  entered  soon  after.  Having  made  his  salutation 
“ to  Moawia,  he  look  off  his  trowsers  and  handed  them  to  the  foreign  infidel  (who 
“ tried  them  on  <,  and  they  came  up  to  his  breast,  on  which  he  hung  down  his 
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“ head  as  one  who  is  vanquislied.  It  is  mentioned  that  they  blamed  Kais  for  this 
“ action,  saying  to  him  : ‘ Why  didst  thou  take  such  a liberty  in  the  presence 
“ ‘ of  Moawia  ? why  didst  thou  not  send  thy  adversary  another  pair?’  And 
“ lie  replied  : 

‘ I wished  all  to  know,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  envoys,  that  these  trowsers  be- 

• longed  to  Kais  ; lest  it  might  be  said : • Kais  has  kept  away,  and  these  trowsers  belong 
‘ * to  a man  descended  from  Aad  and  related  to  ThaniAd  (3>.’  But  I am  the  chief  of 
‘ eighty  men,  and  mankind  consists  of  those  who  command  and  those  who  are  com- 
■ manded.  By  my  origin  and  rank  I resemble  other  men,  but  by  the  length  of  my 

• b«Kly  I surpass  them.' 

“ Moawia  then  sent  for  Ibn  al-Hanafiya,  and,  when  he  came  in,  he  informed 
“ him  for  what  purpose  his  presence  was  required.  Ibn  al-Ilanafiya  then  said 
“ to  the  iuirrprelcn) : ‘ Tell  him  to  lake  his  choice,  either  to  sit  down  and  give 
“ ‘ me  his  hand  so  that  I may  try  and  pull  him  up,  or  else  to  stand  and  I shall 
“ ‘ sit  down.’  The  Greek  preferred  sitting  down,  and  Muhammad  Ihn  al-lla- 
“ iiafiya  pulled  him  up  on  his  feet,  whilst  he  was  unable  to  pull  Ibn  abllanaliva 
“ down.  Having  then  asked  Ibn  al-IIanafiya  to  sit,  he  pulled  at  him,  hut  was 
“ pulled  down  himself.  Both  Greeks  retired  vanquished  (A).” — Ibn  al-Hana- 
liva  bore  his  father's  standard  at  the  Irattle  of  the  Camel;  it  is  said  that,  in  the 
early  part  of  the  day,  he  hesitated  to  take  it  Irecause  it  was  a war  between  Mus- 
lims, a thing  which  had  never  been  witnessed  before;  but  his  father  Ali  said  to 
him  : “ Canst  thou  have  doubts  concerning  (the  jitft  rmtte  of)  an  army  com- 
“ manded  by  thy  father?”  These  words  decided  him,  and  he  took  charge  of 
the  standard.  He  was  once  asked  how  it  happened  that  his  father  exposed  him 
to  dan;p.'rs  and  thrust  him  into  difficulties,  whilst  he  never  risked  his  other 
sons,  al-Hasan  and  al-Husain  ? To  this  he  replied:  “ They  were  his  two  eyes 
“ and  I was  his  hands,  and  he  protected  his  eyes  with  his  hands.”  One  of  his 
.sayings  was  ; “ He  is  not  a man  of  pnidence  who,  vihen  in  company  with  a 
“ (lerson  whom  he  cannot  avoid,  does  not  treat  him  with  politeness,  till  such  time 
“ as  God  may  set  him  free.”  When  Alid  Allah  Ibn  az-Ziibair  proclaimed  himself 
khalif  and  received  the  oath  of  allegiance  from  the  people  of  Hijaz,  he  told  .Ahd 
Allah  Ihn  al-AbItas  and  Muhammad  Ilm  al-Hanafiya  to  take  the  oath,  hut  they 
refused,  saying  ; “ We  shall  not  enter  into  such  an  engagement  with  thee  till 
“ thou  hast  all  the  land  under  thy  orders,  and  the  people  unanimous  in  thy 
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“ favour.”  From  that  moment  he  rendered  their  residence  in  his  neighlMiur- 
hood  extremely  irksome,  and  employed  every  means  of  annoying  them  ; he  even 
threatened  to  burn  them  alive  unless  they  took  the  oath.  But  the  history  of 
these  proceedings  would  lead  us  too  far. — Ihn  al-Hanafiva  came  into  the  world 
(.1.  //.  21,  d.  0.  6'i2)  two  years  before  the  death  of  the  khalif  Umar,  and  he 
died  at  Medina  on  the  Grst  of  Muharram,  A.  H.  81  (Feb.  A.D.  700);  others  sav 
8.'1,  82,  and  73.  The  funeral  service  was  said  over  him  by  Abban,  the  son  of 
Olhman  Ibn  Affan,  who  was  then  govenior  of  the  city.  His  corpse  was  dejai- 
sited  in  the  Baki  Cemetery;  but  some  persons  state  that  he  had  Bed  toTaif  in 
oixler  to  esca|)e  from  Ihn  ar.-Zultair,  and  that  he  died  there.  Others  again  say 
that  he  died  at  Aila. — The  sect  called  al-A'aitdniya  believe  him  to  Iw  one  of  the 
Imams,  and  that  he  is  still  residing  at  Mount  Radwa.  Kuthaiyir,  the  lover  of 
Az/.a,  who  was  himself  a Kaisanite,  alludes  to  this  opinion  in  the  following  verses 
from  one  of  his  poems  : 

A gramisuii  (of  He  Prophet' t]  who  shall  not  taste  of  death  till  he  lead  on  the  cavaliy  631 
preceded  by  the  standards.  He  remains  concealed  and  invisible  For  a time,  at  Radwa. 
having  honey  near  him  and  watcr. 

Al-Mukhtar  Ibn  Obaid  ath-Thakafi  was  tlie  person  who  called  on  the  people 
to  acknowledge  Muhammad  Ihn  al-Hanafiva  for  Imam,  pretending  that  he  was 
the  Mahdi  (5).  — Al-Jauhari  says  in  his  Sahdb,  that  KaMii  was  the  surname  of 
this  Mokhtar.  Other  authors  say  that  Kaisan  was  a mau-la  to  Ali  Ibn  Abi  Ta- 
lib.  The  Kaisanites  pretend  that  Ibn  al-Hanafiya  is  still  residing  in  a valfcy  of 
Mount  Radwa,  and  that  he  is  not  dead.  According  to  them,  he  entered  there 
with  forty  of  his  companions,  and  that  they  were  never  heard  of  after ; they  are 
still  alive  however,  and  receive  their  sustenance  {front  God).  They  say  also  that 
he  remains  in  this  mountain  with  a lion  on  one  side  of  him  and  a panther  on 
the  other ; near  him  are  two  springs,  running  with  water  and  honey,  and  he 
will  return  to  the  world  and  fdl  it  with  justice. — Muhammad  {Ibn  al-IIanafiya) 
dyed  his  hair  with  hinna  and  katam  (6)  ; he  used  also  to  wear  his  ring  on  the 
left  hand.  The  histories  told  of  him  are  well  known.  The  imamate  passed 
from  him  to  his  son,  Abu  H4shim  Abd  Allah,  and  from  him  to  Muhammad  Ihn 
Ali,  the  fatiier  of  (the  khalifs)  as-Saffah  and  al-Mansur.  Of  this  we  shall  speak 
in  the  life  of  Muhammad  Ibn  Ali. — At-Tabari  says,  in  his  great  historical  work, 
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iindiT  ilie  year  144,  that  Itadtra  is  the  mountain  of  (the  tribe  of  ) Juhaina,  and 
that  it  is  situated  in  the  canton  of  Yanbo.  Otiicrs  state  that  it  lies  at  a day’s 
journey  from  Yanho,  and  at  seven  days’  Journey  from  Medina;  to  the  right  of 
it  passes  the  road  leading  to  Medina,  and,  to  the  left,  the  road  leading  to  the 
desert,  if  the  traveller  Ik;  going  up  to  Mckka.  It  is  at  two  days’  journey  from 
the  sea.  God  knows  if  this  he  correct ! Abd  '1-Yakzan  (7)  says,  in  his  hitdb  an- 
Maab,  that  Ihn  al-Hanaliya  had  a son  called  al-Haitham,  and  that  he  was  held 
nu  ay  {muirakhkhad)  from  tlie  mosque  of  tlie  Prophet,  being  unable  to  enter  it. 
■\s  a word  of  the  (.■Irafcic)  language,  al-akhid  (the  held)  means  a prisoner,  and 
al-nhkda,  signiCes  any  charm,  such  as  magic.  It  would  appear  from  this  that  the 
youth  was  enchanted. 


it)  The  eipediUon  into  Ihe  province  of  Yein&mi  b;  Khftlid  Ibn  al-Walld  bad  for  object  the  deatnirtion  of 
lb«  falic  prophet  Muiailania  and  his  parlisana.  A very  full  aceount  of  it  is  at>Tabari.  See  Kose> 

Rarlen's  roheritfnnmjii  Anna/es,  vol.  1.  pag.  149  ft  seq.  See  alao  Priea’i  Bffrospfrf,  vol.  I.  p.  41,  etc.  ami 
Abb 'I'Fedt'a  Anno/r  year  11. 

(t)  The  life  of  al-Mubarrad  will  he  found  in  the  third  volume  of  thia  v^ork. 

:3)  Aad  and  Tliambd  were  two  Arabic  tribet  of  great  antiquity.  The  Aditea  were  of  prodigious  stature,  Ihr 
large«t  being  one  hundred  cubits  high,  and  the  IcAst  siitj;  so  JalAI  ad*dln  and  az-Zamaklubari  inform  u.<  in 
iheir  commenuries  on  the  Koran,  when  espUining  these  words,  addressed  by  the  prophet  Hbd  to  the  Adileft : 

Call  to  mind  how  be  hath  appointed  you  sufcesaors  unto  the  people  of  >*oab.  and  helb  added  unio  your 
••  iiature  largely.*'— {Koran,  sural  7,  verse  67.) 

(4)  I have  already  made  the  remark  that  ahMubarrad's  work  seems  unworthy  of  confidence,  and  I 
here  etpresa  my  regret  that  Ibn  KhallikAn  should  hare  been  tempted  to  quote  it  so  often  os  be  doe*. 

.,5)  ,HaSd$  (for  so  IhU  word  must  be  pronounced,  inasmuch  as  it  is  the  passive  participle  of  the  first  form 
of  the  verb  Aada,  to  direrf)  signifies  fAe  yutderl,  or  Ibe  wrU-dirsrttd.  Sale  and  others  are  nitstaken  in  pro- 
nouncing it  Ifohdi  and  translating  It  tkt  director.— According  to  the  Moslims,  the  end  of  the  world  will  hr 
aiiDOuneed  by  a number  of  signs,  one  of  which  is  to  be  the  appearance  of  the  Mahdi,  “ rofwerning  whom 

Muhammad  prophesied  that  the  world  should  not  have  an  end  till  one  of  his  own  family  should  govern  Ibe 
**  Arabians,  wboae  name  should  be  the  same  with  bis  own  name,  and  whose  father's  name  should  also  be  the 
**  same  wUb  bis  father's  name;  and  who  should  Oil  the  earth  with  righteousness.*' — {Sale's  Prelimtmirf/ 
Ihsro4ifu  to  the  Koran.) 

(Oj  The  ffatam  (Awxua  dfoica  of  Forskrl}  is  a specie*  of  Ainno.  For  its  detcription  and  use,  see  l)r.  Son- 
ihcimcr's  0W/-und-JVaArunpsmi(fel  von  Ibn  Baithar,  vol.  II.  page  348.  ^ 

(7)  Abb  *i-Takrln  Aimir  Ibn  Hafs,  surnamed  Suhaim.  was  a Iraditionisl  of  acknowledged  authority  in  what- 
ever regarded  the  history,  genealogy,  virtues,  and  vice*  of  Ihe  Arabs.  Re  composed  a great  number  of  works, 
mostly  genealogical,  and  the  title*  of  which  are  given  in  the  FIArest  (MS.  674,  fol.  31).  According  to  the 
author  of  that  work,  be  died  A.  H.  170  (A.D.  786-7] 
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MUHAMMAD  AL-BAKIR. 

Aln'i  Jaafar  Muhamoiad,  tlie  son  of  Zaiii  al-Aabidiu  All  i roi.  II.  p.  ‘209;,  (lie 
son  of  al-Husain,  tlie  son  of  All  Ibn  Abi  Talib,  and  surnamcd  al-Bakir,  was  one 
of  the  twelve  Imams,  according  to  the  belief  of  those  who  admit  the  imamate  (I ), 
and  the  father  of  Jaafar  as-Sadik  (vol-  1.  p.  300).  Al-Bakir  held  a high  rank 
not  only  by  birth  but  by  learning.  He  received  the  appellation  of  al-B<tkxr  ( the 
(impir ) because  he  collected  an  ample  fund  (tabakkar)  of  knowledge  (2).  It  is 
of  him  that  the  |ioet  says  : 

O thou,  copious  collector  (itUt'rj  of  knowledge  for  [the  iiulntrliun  of)  the  pious  1 and 
best  of  those  who  ever  said  labbaika  (3)  on  the  monntains  I 

He  was  born  at  Medina  on  Tuesday,  the  third  of  the  month  of  Safar,  A.  H.  57 
(Dee-.  A.D.  C76),  and  he  completed  his  third  year  on  the  day  in  which  his  grand- 
father, al-Husain,  was  murdered.  His  mother,  0mm  Abd  Allah,  was  the  daugh- 
ter of  al-Hasan  Ibn  al-Hasan  Ibn  Ali  Ibn  Abi  Talib.  He  died  at  al-Huniaima, 
in  the  month  of  the  first  Rabi,  A. II.  1 13  (May-June),  A.D.  731);  others  say,  on 
the  23rd  of  Safar,  A.  H.  1 14,  or  in  1 17,  or  the  year  following.  His  corpse  was 
carried  to  Medina  and  interred  at  the  Baki  cemetery,  in  the  tomb  wherein  are 
deposited  the  bodies  of  his  father,  and  his  father’s  uncle,  aHlasan  the  son  of 
Ali;  it  is  placed  under  the  same  dome  which  covers  the  tomh  of  al-Abbas. — We 
have  already  spoken  of  al-Humaxma,  in  the  life  of  Ali  Ihn  Abd  Allah  Ibn  al- 
Abb,is  (vol.  II.  p.  220.) 


(1|  Tint  U.  "Wlio  nuinuin  Ihil  Ali  Ibn  Abi  T»lib  vu  In  tut  Uulif  and  imAm.  and  that  tha  tupnina 
••  authoritj,  both  in  ipirituaU  and  lamporali.  of  right  balonga  to  Ui  dcacandanu,  notvithaiandlng  tba;  may 
••  b»  daprived  of  It  by  tha  injaitlce  of  otbara  or  thalr  own  rear."-($ala't  Preliminary  Diteomu.) 

;*)  Olhan  uy  that  ha  wat  callad  ol-Bikir  bacauaa  ha  epiil  open  (totora^  linowladge,  that  u,  be  arrutiniied 
it,  and  ettmioed  inlo  Ibe  depths  of  it. 

(3)  labbaika  ligniSai:  Here  I am  ai  thy  tervire!  It  it  an  ciclamaUon  employed  by  tha  pilgrimi  on  ap- 
proaching tha  city  of  Makka.  In  d'Ohuoo't  Tab.  pdn.  d<  I'Empire  Olham.  tom.  HI.  pagat  M and  «7.  will 
be  found  full  informaUon  on  ibU  subject. 
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MUHAMMAD  AL-JAWAD. 

058  Abu  Jaafar  Muhammad,  tlie  son  of  Ali  ar-Rida  (i).  II.  p.  212 ihc  son  of  Musa 
nl-Kazim  (I  the  son  of  Jaafar  as-Sadik  '»o/.  I.  p.  300),  the  son  of  Muhammad 
al-Bakir  (»ee  tbf  prereiiintj  arlirif),  and  surnamed  al-Jawad  (the  generous  , was 
one  of  the  twelve  Imams.  Having  gone  to  Baghdad  with  his  wife,  0mm  al- 
Fadl,  the  daughter  of  (the  khalif)  al-Miimiin,  on  a visit  to  ( the  khalif)  al-Moia- 
sim,  he  died  in  that  city.  His  wife  was  then  borne  to  the  palace  of  her 
uncle  al-Motasim  and  placed  in  the  harain  with  the  other  women. — Al-Jawad 
iise<l  to  repeat  the  following  saying  of  Ali  Ihn  Abi  T.alib’s,  citing,  at  the  same 
lime,  the  names  of  his  ancestors  through  whom  it  had  been  successively  trans- 
mitted down  : “ The  blessed  Prophet  sent  me  to  Yemen,  and  he  counselled  me, 
“ saying  : ‘ 0 .Ali ! he  is  never  disappointed  who  asks  good  ( from  God ) ; and  he 
“ ‘ never  has  a motive  for  repenting  who  asks  advice.  Make  it  a |¥)int  to  travel 
“ ‘ by  night,  for  more  ground  can  he  got  over  by  night  than  by  day.  0 Ali  ! 
“ ‘ rise  l>etimes  (2)  in  the  name  of  God,  for  God  hath  l>estowed  a blessing  on 
“ ‘ my  people  in  their  early  rising.’  ” He  used  to  say:  “Whosoever  gaincth 
“ unto  himself  a hnithcr  in  Go«l,  hath  gained  for  himself  a mamsion  in  Paradise.  " 
Jaafar  Ihn  Muhammad  Ihn  Mazyad  relates  as  follows ; “I  happened  to  l>e  in  Bagh- 
“ dad,  wdien  Muhammad  Ihn  Manda  IhnMihrayezd  said  to  me:  ‘Would  you  like 
me  to  introduce  you  to  Muhammad,  the  sou  of  Ali  ar-Rida  ? ’ I replied  : ‘ Cer- 
“ tainly,  I would.’  He  then  took  me  in  to  him,  and  we  saluted  and  sat  down.  He 
“ (the  imdm)  then  said  : ‘A  saying  of  the  blessed  Prophet  was,  that  Fatima  lived 
“ ‘ chastely;  wherefore  God  pronounced  that  her  offspring  should  not  l>e  touched 
“ ‘ hy  the  lire  (of  hell).  But  this  applied  specially  to  al-Hasan  and  al-Husain.'  ” 
Numerous  anecdotes  arc  told  of  him.  He  was  l>orn  on  Tuesday,  the  5th  of  Ra- 
madan, some  say  the  15th,  A.H.  195  (June,  A.D.  811),  and  he  died  at  Baghdad 
on  Tuesday,  the  5th  of  7A  '1-Hijja,  A.  II.  220  (December,  A.  D.  835).  Some 
say  that  he  died  in  the  year  219.  He  was  interred  near  his  grandfather,  .Aliisa, 
the  son  of  Jaafar,  in  the  Cemetery  of  the  Koraish,  and  the  funeral  service  was 
said  over  him  by  al-\Vathik,  the  son  of  (the  khalif)  al-Molasim. 

ii\  Hii  life  will  b«  found  In  thii  work. 

(1)  In  the  printed  test,  for  .\nl  read  JtnI. 
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MUHAMMAD  AL-HUJJA. 

Abu  'l-Kasim  Muhammad,  the  aon  of  al-Hasan  al-Askari(v./.;).390),tlie  son  of 
Ali  al-IIadi  (t.  II.  p.  214),  the  son  of  Muhammad  al-Jawad  (sec  the  preceding 
article),  was  one  of  die  twelve  Imams,  according  to  the  opinion  of  the  Imamiies. 
He  was  surnamed  al-Hujija  (the  proof  of  the  truth},  and  it  is  he  whom  the  Shiites 
pretend  to  be  the  Muntazar  'the  expected  },  the  Kdim  (the  chief  of  die  age',  and  the 
Mahdi  (the  directed).  According  to  them,  he  is  the  Sdhib  ai-Sirddb  (the  direUer 
in  the  cistern),  and  the  opinions  they  hold  with  regard  to  him  arc  very  numerous. 
They  exjiect  his  return  (info  the  world)  from  a cistern  at  Sarra  man  raa,  when 
lime  is  near  its  end.  He  was  born  on  Friday,  the  15th  of  Shaahaii,  A.  H.  255 
(Jiilv,  A.  I).  869;.  When  his  fadier  died,  he  was  five  years  of  age.  His 
mother's  name  was  al-Khamt,  but  some  call  her  Narjis  (narcissus).  The  Shiites 
say  that  he  entered  into  the  cistern  at  his  father's  house  whilst  his  modier  was 
looking  on,  and  that  he  never  again  came  out.  This  occurred  in  the  year  265 
(A.  1).  878-9),  and  he  was  at  that  time  nine  years  of  age.  Ihn  al-Azrak  says,  in 
his  History  of  Maiyalarikiii  ; “ The  birth  of  tlie  Hujja  took  place  on  the  9lh  of 
“ the  first  Rabi,  A.  H.  258;  others  say,  and  with  greater  Iniih,  on  the  8th  of 
“ Shaahiiii,  256  (July,  A.  D.  870).  When  he  went  into  the  cistern,  his  age 
“ was  four  years ; some  say  five ; and  others  again  state  that  he  entered  it  in  A.H. 
“ 275  (A.  D.  888-9),  at  die  age  of  seventeen  years.”  God  best  knows  which  of 
these  statements  is  true. 


IBN  SHIHAB  AZ-ZUHRI. 

Abii  Dakr  Muhammad  Ihn  Muslim  Ihn  Obaid  Allah  Ihn  Abd  Allah  Ihn  Shi- 
hah  Ihn  Abd  Allah  Ihn  al-Harith  Ihn  Zuhra,  a member  of  the  Irilie  of  Koraish, 
and  surnamed  az-Zuhri,  was  one  of  the  most  eminent  Tdbi's,  jurisconsults,  and 
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Traditionists  of  Medina.  He  saw  ten  of  Muliainmad’s  Companions,  and  a niim- 
<155  l>er  of  the  imdm  of  that  age  received  Traditions  from  him  and  transmitted 
them  to  others.  Of  these  we  may  mention  Malik  Ibn  Anas  (vol.  //.  p.  545), 
Sofyan  Ibn  Oyaina  'vol.  I.  p.  578),  and  Sofyan  ath-Thaiiri  (vol.  /.  p.  576). — 
It  is  related  that  Amr  Ibn  Dinir  (vol.  1.  p.  580,  n.(4))  said  : “Let  az-Zuhri  know 
“ what  he  may,  I have  met  Ibn  Omar  fr.  /.  p.  567,  n.  (1)  ),  who  never  went  to 
“ meet  him ; and  I have  met  also  Ibn  Abbas  (c.  I.  p.  80,  n.  (3)  ),  who  never  went 
“ to  meet  him.”  Az-Zuhri  then  came  to  Mekka,  and  Amr  said : “ Carry  me 
“ to  him  for  he  had  lost  the  use  of  his  limbs.  They  carried  him  to  az-Zuhri, 
and  he  did  not  return  to  his  disciples  till  the  next  morning.  They  then  asked 
him  how  he  found  az-Zuhri,  and  he  replied  ; “ By  .Allah!  I never  in  my  life 
“ saw  the  like  of  that  Koraishite." — Mak’hul  (1)  having  been  asked  who  wa.s 
the  most  learned  man  he  ever  saw,  answered  ; “ Ibn  Shihiib."  He  was  then 
asked  who  came  next  to  him,  and  he  answered:  “Ibn  Shihab.”  Being  again 
asked  who  came  next,  he  replied  : “Ibn  Shihab.”— Az-Zuhri  had  learned  by 
heaii  all  the  legal  information  possessed  hy  the  seven  jurisconsults  («.  /.  p.  263), 
and  (the  khnlif)  Omar  Ibn  Abd  al-Aziz  wrote  these  words  to  all  the  provinces  of 
the  empire  : “ Take  the  opinion  of  Ibn  Shihab  (on  iwinit  of  law);  for  you  will 
“ find  no  one  better  acquainted  than  he  is  with  the  Sunna  (or  u$aget)  of  times 
“ |iast.” — Az-Zuhri  was  one  day  at  an  assembly  (mnjlis)  held  hy  Hisham  Ibn 
AIkI  ckMalik,  and  Abou  ’z-Zin4d  AImI  Allah  Ibn  Zikwan  (vol.  /.  p.  .580,  n.  (6)  ) 
hapjiened  to  Ik:  present.  Hishilm  then  asked  az-Zuhri  in  what  month  the 
(reijular)  donations  (from  the  treasury)  were  issued  to  the  people  of  Medina? 
and  the  other  replied  that  he  did  not  know.  He  then  addressed  the  same  que.s- 
tion  to  Abii 'z-Zinad,  who  answered  : “In  Muharram.”  On  this,  Hisham  said 
to  az-Zuhri  : “ 0 Abu  Bakr ! there  is  a piece  of  information  which  you  have  ac- 
qnii'ed  to-day.”  To  this  az-Zuhri  replied;  “The  Commander  of  the  faithful's 
“ assembly  is  the  iittesl  place  for  acquiring  information.” — When  az-Zuhri 
kept  at  home,  he  remained  seated  with  his  liooks  around  him,  and  so  deeply 
was  he  absorbed  by  their  study  that  he  forgot  all  worldly  concerns  ; this  induced 
his  wife  to  say  to  him  one  day  : “ By  Allah  ! these  liooks  annov  me  more  than 
“ three  other  wives  would  do  (if  you  had  them).” — Abd  Allah  Ibn  Sbihab,  bis 
' great-grandfather,  fought  on  the  side  of  the  infidels  at  the  battle  of  Badr,  and 
he  was  one  of  those  who,  on  the  day  in  which  the  battle  of  Ohod  was  fought. 
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hound  lliemselves  hy  oath  to  kill  God's  Apostle  if  they  saw  him,  or  die  in  tin- 
attempt.  It  is  related  that  a person  said  to  az-Zuhri  : “Was  thy  ancestor  piv- 
“ sent  at  the  battle  of  BaHr?"  and  that  he  replied  : “ Yes ; but  on  the  other 
“ side;”  meaning  that  he  had  been  in  the  ranks  of  the  infidels.  Muslim, az-Zuh- 
ri’s  father,  was  a partisan  of  Mosah  Ibn  az-Zuhair. — Az-Zuhri  remained  con- 
stantly with  Al)d  al-Malik  (2)  till  tliat  khalif’s  deatli,  and  he  then  continued  with 
Hisham  Ihn  Abd  al-Malik.  {The  khalif)  Yazid  Ihn  Abd  al-Malik  chose  him  for 
kddi.  He  died  on  the  eve  of  Tuesday,  the  1 7th  of  Ramadiin,  A.  H.  124  (Julv, 
A.D.  742),  (others  say,  A.H.  123,  or  lO.'i),  at  the  age  of  seventy-two,  some  sav, 
seventy-three  years.  It  is  stated,  I know  not  with  what  degree  of  truth,  that  he 
was  bom  A.  H.  51  (A.  D.  671).  He  was  interred  at  Addma,  or  AdnrtM,  a farm 
which  belonged  to  him.  This  place  is  situated  on  the  other  side  ofShaghh  and 
Rada,  which  are  valleys  (some  say  villages,)  between  al-Hijaz  and  Svria,  on  (he 
line  of  separation  between  these  two  provinces.  It  is  mentioned,  in  the  Kildh 
al-Tamhtd  (3),  that  he  died  at  his  house  in  Naaf,  a village  near  those  we  have 
just  named,  and  the  .same  at  which  0mm  Hazra,  the  wife  of  al-Jarir(t?./.  p.294'^, 
expired.  That  poet  alludes  to  the  circumstance  in  the  following  line  from  one 
of  his  poems  : 

Was  a valley  at  Naaf,  covered  with  iiuiuldering  atones,  a fit  companion  {for  Ihre]  »lin 
wast  the  dearest  ohjcH-l  I possessed  ? 

The  tomb  of  az-Zuhri  was  placed  at  the  road-side,  so  that  every  person  who 
passed  by  might  pray  for  him. — Ztihri  means  belontjiiiij  to  Zuhra  Ihn  Kilah  Ihn 
Murra,  a great  branch  of  the  Koraish  tril>e,  the  same  branch  which  produced 

Aamina,  the  mother  of  the  Prophet,  and  a great  number  of  the  Companions. 

Speaking  of  Shaghh  and  Rada,  Kiithaiyir  (rol.  II.  p.  520\  ihe  lover  of  .Vzza,  said  : 

It  was  thou  who  madest  me  love  the  region  between  Shagbb  and  Bada,  although  054 
another  country  was  my  native  land.  When  my  eyes  drop  tears,  I pretend  that  it  Is 
Ihe  dust  which  makes  them  water:  but  that  dust  is  Aiza.  if  (he  doctor  knew  it!  She 
dwelt  for  a season  at  the  one,  then  at  the  other,  and,  from  her,  both  these  valleys  have 
derived  their  perfume. 

This  passage  seems  to  prove  that  they  are  valleys,  not  villages. 

(1}  TV  liff  of  Mak'hOI  ii  RiTen  bj  Ibn  KhallUiln. 
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2^  We  must  perb«ps  read:  Witk  Yaild  Iba  Abd  al-Malik.  The  phoied  teit  agrecc,  lioaever.  «ilh  ihr 
ittaiiuftrripU  in  giving  the  reading  translated  here. 

c3)  Hajjt  Khalifa  indicates  a number  of  *orks  bearing  this  title;  see  Fluegel’s  edition,  tom.  II.  p.  422,423. 


MUHAMMAD  IHN  ABI  ’L-LAILA. 

Miihaniniad  Ibn  Abd  ar-Kahman  Ibn  Abi  Laila  Yasar  (alias  Dawud  Ibn  DilM 
Ibii  Ohaiha  Ibn  al-Jullah  al-Aiisari  was  a native  of  Kufa.  We  have  already 
s|)okcn  of  his  father  [col.  II.  p.  84),  Muhammad  was  one  of  those  imams  who 
de<-ided  rertain  points  of  law  by  their  own  private  judgment  (1),  and  he  exer- 
eised  the  funelions  of  kadi  at  Kvifa  for  thirty-three  years;  first,  in  the  name 
of  the  Omaiyidcs,  and  afterwards,  in  that  of  the  Abliasides.  He  was  also  a 
jurisconsult  and  a mufti.  Speaking  of  his  father,  he  said  : “ I know  nothing  of 
“ my  father,  except  that  he  had  two  wives,  and  two  green  jars  in  each  of  which 
“ he  made  nahid,  on  alternate  days  (2).”  He  studied  the  law  under  as-Sh.4bi 
(r.  II.  p.  4),  and  gave  lessons  to  Sofyan  ath-Thauri  'e.  /.  p.  576).  Ath-Thauri 
said  ; “Our  jurisconsults  are  Ibn  Abi  Laila  and  Ibn  Shiiburma  (vol.  I.  p.  539).” 
Muhammad  Ibn  Abi  Laila  relates  as  follows : “1  went  in  to  Ata  (vol.  II.  p.  203) 
“ and  he  began  to  consult  me,  on  which  one  of  the  persons  present  disapproved 
“ of  what  he  did  and  spoke  to  him  on  the  subject,  but  he  replied : ‘ He  is  more 
“ ‘ learned  than  L’  ” A sliglit  degree  of  coolness  subsisted  between  him  and 
Abu  Hanifa.  It  is  related  that,  as  he  was  one  day  returning  from  the  mosque 
at  Kiifa,  wherein  he  had  Iteen  sitting  in  judgment,  he  heard  a woman  say  to 
a man  : “Thou  son  of  a prostitute  and  a fornicator  'Ya  Ibn  ai-Zdniyain)!” 
on  which  he  caused  her  to  be  arrested,  and,  having  returned  to  his  tri- 
bunal, he  ordered  her  to  be  flagellated  twice,  inflicting  on  her  each  time  the 
number  of  strokes  prescribed  by  law,  and  this  punishment  she  underwent 
standing.  When  Abii  Hanifa  was  informed  of  his  proceeding,  he  said;  “In 
“ this  single  affair,  the  kddi  has  committed  six  faults;  first,  in  returning  to  his 
“ mosque  after  the  sitting  was  ended,  which  it  was  not  requisite  for  him  to 
“ do;  secondly,  by  inflicting  the  punishment  of  flagellation  in  the  mosque,  a 
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“ tiling  expressly  forhiddeii  bv  the  blessed  Pniphel;  thirdly,  by  flagellating 
“ her,  and  she  standing,  whereas  women  should  be  flagellated  in  a sitting 
“ posture  and  their  clothes  on ; fourthly,  by  inflicting  the  flagellation  twice, 
“ whereas  the  calumniator  incurs  only  one  flagellation,  even  if  he  address  the 

insulting  word  to  a number  of  persons;  fifthly,  were  the  double  flagellation 
“ incurred,  he  should  have  waited,  before  inflicting  the  second,  till  the 
“ pain  claused  by  the  first  had  ceased;  sixthly,  he  sentenced  her  to  be  flagel- 
“ latcd,  although  no  prosecutor  had  made  a complaint  against  her.”  When 
this  came  to  the  ears  of  Muhammad  Ibn  Abi  Laila,  he  sent  this  message  to  the 
governor  of  KAfa  : “ There  is  here  a youth,  called  Abu  Hanifa,  who  attacks  my 
“ judgments,  and  gives  opinions  in  opposition  to  them,  and  insults  me  by  say- 
“ ing  that  I have  erred.  I wish  you  would  prevent  him  from  so  doing.”  On 
this,  the  governor  sent  to  Ahd  Hanifa,  ordering  him  not  to  give  opinions  on 
[xiints  of  law.  They  then  relate  that  Abu  Hanifa  was  one  day  in  his  house, 
with  his  wife  beside  him,  and  his  daughter,  and  his  son  Hammad,  when  his 
daughter  said  to  him  : “ Papa  ! 1 am  keeping  a fast  (of  ab$linaice\  and  some 
“ blood  has  come  out  from  between  my  teeth,  but  I spat  it  out  till  mv  saliva 
“ came  clear,  without  any  trace  of  blood.  Should  I break  the  fast  if  I swal- 
“ lowed  my  saliva  now?”  To  this  her  father  replied  ; “ Ask  thy  brother  Ham> 
“ mad,  for  the  governor  has  forbidden  me  to  give  opinions  on  jxiints  of  law.” 
This  anecdote  is  cited  as  an  example  of  Abd  Hanifa's  signal  merits  and  of  his 
respectful  obedience  to  the  constituted  authority  ; so  much  so,  that  he  obeyed 
even  in  private,  and  abstained  from  giving  an  answer  to  his  daughter;  this 
is  the  utmost  extent  to  which  obedience  could  lie  carried. — Muhammad  ibn 
Abi  Laila  was  born  A.H.  74  (A.D.  693-4),  and  he  died  at  Kdfa,  A.  H.  148  (A.D. 
765-6).  He  held  the  post  of  kddi  up  to  the  moment  of  his  death,  and  tlie  place 
was  then  conferred  on  his  nephew  by  (the  kkalif)  Abd  Jaafar  al-Mansdr. 

1)  Ai  hib  ar-Bai.  Set  vol.  I.  534. 

X;  Thli  it  cited  u a proot  that  he  neret  acquired  any  legal  Inronoalioii  trom  hie  falber,  Ahd  ar-Rahnln 
Ibn  .ibi  t.aila.  the  celebrated  TAM,  although  it  would  bare  been  natural  to  luppoie  the  contrary. 


vot.  II. 
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MUHAMMAD  IRN  SIRIN. 

<t5i(  Abu  Rakr  Muhammad  llm  Sirin  was  a native  of  Basra.  His  father  was  a 
slave  to  Anas  Ihn  MMik  (I),  but  redeemed  himself  by  giving  him  a written  bond 
for  forty,  some  say  twenty  thousand  dirhems,  the  amount  of  which  he  finally 
paid  up.  He  was  one  of  the  captives  taken  at  Maisan  (vol.  I.  p.  373,  n.  (8)  ); 
others  say,  at  Ain  at  at-Tamr  (2).  Sirin  here  the  surname  of  Abu  Amra;  hr 
l)clonged  to  Jarjaraya  and  was  a maker  of  copper  pots  ( fnr  cooking);  having 
gone  to  Ain  at-Tamr,  he  there  followed  his  trade  till  made  prisoner  by  Khalid 
Ihn  al-VValid,  along  with  forty  young  men  not  natives  of  the  place.  (Tkii  cir- 
nimslanec  they  rrprnenteil  to  khdlid,)  hut  he  lefusctl  to  believe  them,  and,  on 
their  saying  that  thev  belonged  to  good  families,  he  distributed  them  ni  tlarcjt 
to  persons  in  liii  nnny)  f.3).  Saliya,  the  mollier  of  Abu  Rakr  Ihn  Sirin,  was  a 
matcia  to  (the  khatif)  Ahtl  Rakr.  Preparatory  to  her  marriage,)  she  was  per- 
fumed bv  thn'c  of  the  Prophet’s  wives,  and  they  also  invoked  God’s  blessing  on 
her;  eighteen  of  the  Prophet’s  Companions  who  had  fought  under  him  at 
Radr  were  present  at  the  marriage  ceremony;  one  of  them,  Ohaiyi  llm  Kaab, 
olfered  up  prayers,  and  the  rest  said  .Imen.  .Muhatnmad  Ihn  Sirin  delivered 
Traditions  on  the  authority  of  Abu  Huraira  (vol.  /.  p.  570),  .Altd  Allah  Ihn 
Omar  (vol.  I.  p.  567,  AIhI  .Allah  Ihn  az-Zubair,  Imran  Ihn  Husain  4),  and 
Atlas  Ihn  Malik  ; Traditions  were  learned  from  him  and  delivereel  to  others  by 
Katiida  Ibn  Diama  (vol.  II.  p.  513),  Khalid  al-IIadda  | 5),  Aiyub  as-Sakhtiyaiii  (G), 
and  others  of  the  imdmt.  He  was  one  of  the  jurisconsults  hy  whose  opinions 
the  people  of  Rasra  were  guided,  and  one  of  the  persons  of  that  age  the  most 
noted  for  their  pictv.  He  went  to  al-Madain  to  see  Abida  as-Salmani  (7),  and 
I speaking  of  this  interview)  he  said  : “ I prayed  with  him,  and,  when  he  had  finished 
“ his  prayer,  he  called  for  breakfast;  on  which,  Imrad  and  milk  and  butter  weiT 
“ brought  in.  He  eat  thereof,  and  we  eat  with  him,  and  we  remained  silting 
“ till  the  hour  of  the  afternoon  prayer.  Abida  then  lose  up,  and  having  pni- 
“ nounced  the  izdn  and  tlie  ikdma  (8),  he  said  with  us  the  afternoon  prayer; 
“ and  vet  iieitlter  he  nor  any  of  those  who  breakfasted  with  him  had  made  an 
“ ablution  lielween  the  two  prayers  ft}."  Muhammad  Ibn  Sirin  was  a friend 
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of  al-Ha^an  al-Kasri  (r.  I.  p.  370  , hut  they  at  length  came  to  a rupUii-e,  and,  on 
al-Hasan’s  death,  Ibn  Sirin  absented  himself  from  the  funeral.  As-Shabi  (rol.  11. 
p.  4 used  to  say  lo  itudeiits  of  the  low):  “Stick  to  that  deaf  man  !”  meaning 
thereby  Ibn  Sirin ; because  he  was  dull  of  hearing.  Ibn  Sirin  posscsseci  great 
skill  in  the  interpretation  of  dreams.  He  was  lxirn(t«.l.  //.  .T3,  .1.  D.  two 

years  befoie  tlie  death  of  the  khalif  Othman,  and.  he  died  at  Basra  on  Friday, 
the  9th  of  Shawwal,  A.H.  1 10  : Januar>’,  A.  D.  729^  ; one  hundred  days  after 
the  death  of  al-Hasan  al-Basri.  He  was  a draper  hy  profession,  but,  having  fallen 
into  debt,  he  was  imprisoned.  He  had  thirty  sons  by  the  same  wife,  and  eleven 
daughters;  none  of  them,  however,  survived  except  Abd  Allah.  He  died  tliirty 
thousand  dirhems  in  debt,  but  his  son  Abd  Allah  paid  off  the  whole,  and,  liefore 
his  own  death,  his  property  was  estimated  at  three  hundred  thousand  dirhems. 
.Muhammad  Ibn  Sirin  had  .served  Anas  Ihn  Malik  in  the  ca|>acity  of  a secretary 
when  in  Persia  (10'.  AI-.Asmai  (i‘o/.  II.  p.  123 : used  to  say  : “ Al-Hasan  al-Basri 
“ (ifOJ,  ill  fiirninhinij  Traiiiliniit,  like)  a genen)iis  prince;  but  when  the  deaf  man 
“ 'meaning  Ibn  Sirin)  furnishes  Traditions,  retain  them  carefully;  as  for  Ka- 
“ ada,  he  iins,  as  a eolkelor  of  Traditions,  like)  one  who  gathers  fire-wotKl  in 
“ the  dark,  (pickimj  up  both  bad  and  good)."  Ibn  Aiif(11;  relates  as  follows: 
“ When  Anas  Ibn  Malik  was  on  his  death-bed,  he  desired  that  Ibn  Sirin 
‘‘  should  wash  his  corpse  and  say  over  it  the  funeral  prayers.  As  Ibn 
“ Sirin  was  then  in  prison,  their  friends  went  to  the  governor  of  the  citv, 
“ who  was  a member  of  the  tribe  of  Asad,  and  obtained  permission  for  him 
“ to  go  out.  Ibn  Sirin  then  went  and  washed  the  body,  and  shrouded  it,  and 
“ prayed  over  it  in  the  castle  at  at-Taff  (12),  where  Anas  made  his  residence, 
“ and  then  returned  directly  to  prison  without  going  to  sec  his  family.”  I 
must  observe,  however,  that  Omar  Ibn  Sliabba  (rol.  II.  p.  375)  savs,  in  his 
History  of  Basra,  that  the  person  who  washed  the  cor|)se  of  Anas  Ibn  Malik 
was  Katan  Ibn  Mudrik  al-Kilabi,  the  governor  of  Basra;  and  a similar  state- 
ment is  made  by  Abu  Yakzan  (tol.  II.  p.578,  n.  (6)  ). — Matsdn  is  the  name  of 
a village  situated  in  the  lower  part  of  the  territory  of  Basra.  Of  Afti  at-Tomr 
we  have  already  spoken  (rol.  /.  p.  202). 

It)  Aba  Haniu  Anas  Ibn  Mtlik  Ibn  an-Nadr  ) Ibn  an-NaJjAr  al-AnsAri,  aurnamed  (Ae  arrvnnt  of 

Uoiti  Aiioulr  lAAddiin  raist  lUak,.  »ai  ona  of  the  moil  eminent  among  the  Companiona.  When  a bo;,  hii 
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moifaer  pbc«d  him  in  the  tervkc  of  Muhtminad,  from  nbom  she  requeued,  at  the  same  time,  a prayer  for 
her  son.  In  rompUance  with  her  «isb.  Muhammad  pronounced  these  words:  “Almighty  GodI  gire  him 
**  great  wealth  and  numerous  children,  and  make  him  enter  Paradise.'*  The  effects  of  this  prayer  were  mani- 
fested later;  the  rkhes  of  Anas  multiplied,  his  date-trees  bore  fruit  twice  a year  (it  is  said%  and  he  becamr 
the  father  of  serenty-eight  sons.  At  the  lime  of  Ibn  ai-AshAth’s  reroll,  al-Hajjkj  Ibn  Y&suf  reviled  Anas  in 
the  grossest  terms  for  having  sided  with  that  rebel  os  he  bad  already  done  with  Ali  and  Ibn  ai-Zubair. 
Anas  Immediately  wrote  to  Abd  aGMalik  Ibn  MarwAii,  complaining  of  the  indignity  with  which  he,  the  Pro- 
phet's faithful  domestic,  had  been  treated ; and  this  brought  him  a letter  of  excuses  from  that  kbalif,  who  ad- 
dressed at  the  same  time  a severe  reprimand  to  al*liajjij.  Anas  was  ten  years  in  Muhammad's  service,  and, 
on  his  master's  death,  he  removed  to  Basra.  A great  quantity  of  Traditions  were  delivered  by  biro,  some  con* 
sisted  of  the  sayings  which  he  had  gathered  from  the  lips  of  Nuharomad  himself,  and  the  rest  of  those  which 
he  received  from  Abu  Bakr,  Omar,  Othmkn,  and  others.  He  died  A.  H.  93  (A.  D.  711-2).— (5<<sr  <U‘Solaf. 
— Oi'trdn  al-TatcdrlAA.) 

i2)  See  Kosegarten's  TabeTi»tat%en»it  AnnaUi,  vol.  II.  p.  63- 

|3)  Here  Ibn  KhallikAn's  text  is  obscure,  and  perhaps  corrupted.  At-Tabari  relates  tbe  fact  thus:  “In 
**  templo  quadraginta  juvenes  invenerunt  {Arabn'u  cvangelio  itudcntes,  qui  fores  occluserant.  Fores  effregii 
“ ChAlid.  Usque:  qulnam  estisf  inquit.  Illi  vero;  obsides  sumus.  Tunc  forlissimis  milittbui  eos  disperiivii. 
**  Erant  ex  Us  Abu  SUId...  Sirin,  pater  Mobamroedia  ben  Sirin,  etc.*' — (Kosegarten's  Tabtri$tonen$i$  Annaies. 
vol.  11.  p.  A5.) 

(4)  Imrin  Ibn  Husain  al>Kbui4i,  one  of  tbe  Prophet's  Compaaioos.  became  kddi  of  Basra,  and  died  there 
in  ibe  exercise  of  hts  functions,  A.  H.  53  (A.  0,  672-3i. —(Sinr  a^SaJaf.) 

|8  The  hAfii  KhAlid  at-Hadd4  was  a naUve  of  Basra  and  an  eminent  TdAt.  He  delivered  Traditions  on 
the  autlvority  of  Anas,  and  died  A.  H.  142  (A.  D.  751MS0).  He  received  the  surname  of  aMladdk,  because  he 
used  to  sit  with  the  aboemakers  (Auddd)  of  the  place  where  he  resided.— (AI-YAfl's  JfirdM 

(6)  Abd  Bakr  Alydb  Ibn  Abt  Tamtma,  a native  of  Ghaxxa  and  a mavia,  received  the  surname  of  as-Sakhii 
>4fti  because  be  sold  dyed  leather  isakAliydn)  at  Basra.  He  held  a high  rank  as  a Tdbi.  and  be  saw 
some  of  the  most  eminent  of  that  body,  such  as  al-Hasao  aUBasri,  Ibn  Sirin,  SAUm,  and  NAfl.  He  met  also 
Artas  Ibn  MAlik.  Traditions  were  given  on  his  authority  by  Ibn  Sirin,  Katlda,  al-Aamash,  the  imAins  MAlik. 
aih-Thauri,  Ibn  Oyaina,  the  two  HammAds,  etc.  All  doctors  agree  in  assigning  him  the  highest  place  for 
learning  to  tbe  law  and  for  credibility  as  a TradiUonlsl.  Shdba  called  him  ibc  chief  of  the  jurisconsults,  and 
Ibn  Oyaina  declared  that  amongst  eighty-six  of  the  7d6ls  whom  he  knew,  he  never  met  the  like  of  AiyOb.  He 
died  A.  H.  131  (A.  D.  748-9;.— .ToA.  oi-maAd.) 

(7)  Abd  Muslim  Ablda  as-SalroAol,  a naUve  of  Kdfa  and  a fdAl  of  the  first  rank,  embraced  islamism  two 
years  before  tbe  Prophet's  death,  but  never  had  an  oppartuaity  of  teeing  him.  He  acquired  his  legal  informa- 
tion from  some  of  the  principal  Coropanioos.  He  left  Kdfa  to  assist  the  kbalif  AU  in  his  wars  against  the  Kha- 
rijites.  When  Shuraih  was  unable  to  resolve  a kimity  point  of  law.  he  sent  it  to  Ablda.  This  dpcior  died  A.H. 
72  (A.  U.  691-2)  -(ToA.  at-FokakA.) 

<8)  If  the  Musulroan,  before  he  begins  his  prayers,  has  aot  distioetly  beard  the  eall  to  prayer  (or  isdo.  pro- 
nounced by  the  mwrsxiR.  U is  incumbent  on  him  to  repeat  it  and  tbe  ikdma  before  coromencing  the  regular 
prayer.  The  4kdma  is  a repetition  of  the  ixAn  with  some  additional  words.— See  D'Ohsson's  Tab.  g^n.  de 
tEtnp.  OlAom.  tom.  II.  p.  116. 

'This  circumstance  is  died  to  prove  that  Ablda  did  not  consider  the  act  of  eating  as  productive  of  legiil 
impurity. 
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(10)  The  orifio«l  Arabic  may  here  bear  another  aignifleation.  namely:  It  was  in  Peraia  that  ifo  purehatt  Aprs 
/•berfyl  he  gave  bU  bond  to  Anas  Ibo  MAlik. 

(11)  I read  here,  Iba  AOn.  Abft  Attn  Abd  AJlab  Ibn  AOn  Ibn  Ariabio.  a mavcla  of  Abd  Allah  ibn  Dorra. 
was  a diatingubhed  tridilioniat  and  one  of  Ibn  SIrtn'a  disciples.  He  died  A H.  151  {A.  D.  76A).— {A'u/din.l 

<I2)  See  vol.  IL  page  534.— The  Kattl  auTnff  (a/o^n  at  Taff)  was  Husain,  the  son  of  Ali^^  ilbn  KhaldOn, 
MS  No.  3409.  f.  53  v.) 


(BN  ABI  DIB. 

Abii  ’1-Hiritli  Muhammad,  a member  of  the  tril>e  of  Koraish  and  of  the  family 
of  Aamir,  and  aurnamed  Ibn  Abi  Dib,  was  tlie  son  of  Abd  er-Rabman  Ibn  al- 
Mugbaira  Ibn  al-IIarith  Ibn  Abi  Dib  Hisham  Ibn  Said  Ibn  Abd  Allah  Ibn  Abi  Kais  esti 
Ibn  Abd  Wadd  Ibn  Nasr  Ibn  Malik  Ibn  HisI  Ibn  Aamir  Ibn  Luwaiyt  Ibn  Ghalib 
Ibn  Fihr  Ibn  Malik  Ibn  an-Nadr  Ibn  Kinana  Ibn  Khuzaima  Ibn  Miidrika  Ibn 
al-Yas  Ibn  Modar  Ibn  Nizar  Ibn  Maadd  Ibn  Adnan.  This  illustrious  juriscon- 
sult was  one  of  the  imam  Malik’s  disciples,  and  a sincere  friendship  united 
them  in  the  closest  attachment.  When  M&lik  went  to  Abu  Jaafar  al-Mansiir, 
that  khalif  asked  him  what  masters  (t»  the  tmence  of  juritfrudence)  he  had  left 
behind  him  at  Medina,  and  he  replied  : “ Commander  of  the  faithful ! Ibn  Abi 
“ Dib,  Ibn  Abi  Salama(l),  and  Ibn  Abi  Sabra  (2)."  Abd  ar-Rahman,  the 
father  of  Ibn  Abi  Dib,  went  to  see  the  emjwror  of  tlie  Greeks  (Kaisar),  but  in 
consequence  of  some  malicious  reports  which  were  made  against  him,  that  sove- 
reign had  him  arrested  and  confined  in  prison  for  life.  Abu  'l-Harith  Ibn  .Abi 
Dib  died  at  Kdfa,  A.  H.  1.59  (A.  D.  775-6);  some  say,  158.  He  was  born  in 
the  niontli  of  Muharram,  A.H.  81  (Feb. -March,  A.D.  700);  some  say,  A.H.  80, 
the  year  of  the  great  torrent  (tu-Sail  al-Jubdf)  (3). — HUl  'as  an  appellative  name) 
signifies  the  young  of  the  dubb  (4).  If  the  second  syllable  of  the  word  Lniraiyi  be 
considered  as  a hamza,  this  name  is  the  diminutive  form  of  Idi  {bull};  but,  if  not, 
it  is  the  diminutive  of  lawa  (a  sand-hill}, — Fihr  means  a stone. 


(I)  Ab6  Abd  Alltb  Abd  •I'Arlt  Ibn  Abi  SaUhi*,  toioimed  died  Bigfadad.  A.  H.  160  (A.  D. 

Tr8*’7}.~(7<a5a4df  ai-FokaAtl.] 
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(.i)  Ab<k  Bakr  Abd  Allah  Ibn  Muhammad  Ibn  Abi  Sabra.  a membfr  of  the  tribe  of  Koraiah.  wa»  employed 
as  kddi  by  Abb  Jaafar  abHansOr.  He  died  A.  H.  172  (A.  D.  78fb9U  aged  aitty  yean. — Tab.  al-Fokab/l  ) 

**  The  year  90  {A.  D.  099*70;  was  that  of  the  great  torreot  at  Mekka  called  ahjuhdf.  It  «as  so  drno- 
**  niinaled  because  it  bort  av<iy  [Jahaf)  men.  womeo.  and  camd»aith  their  loads.”— (Olydn  a(*raiedr)kA.] 
4 See  vol.  I.  page  M.  note 


MUHAMMAD  IBN  AUHASAN. 

Aim  AIkI  Allah  Muhammad  Ihn  aUHasan  Ihn  Farkad,  a doctor  of  the  sect  of 
Aim  Hanifa,  and  a man  ia  to  the  tribe  of  Shaiban,  came  of  a family  which  resided 
at  Harasta,  a village  outside  the  gate  of  Damas<'us  and  in  the  midst  of  the 
Ghula  1).  His  father  left  Syria  and  proceeded  to  Wasit  in  Irak,  wheiv  he  set- 
tled. Muhammad,  the  subject  of  this  article,  was  Imrn  in  that  city,  and  he 
|tassed  his  early  life  in  Kdfa.  He  then  travelled  to  collect  Traditions,  and  met 
a luimher  of  the  most  eminent  imdm$.  During  some  years,  he  attended  the  sit- 
lintp  of  AhA  Hanifa,  after  which,  he  studied  jurisprudence  under  Abu  Yusuf, 
the  disciple  of  Aim  Hanifa.  He  composed  many  valuable  works,  such  as  the 
Gieat  and  the  Lesser  Jdmt,  or  collection  of  Traditions,  etc.  In  his  various  pro- 
ductions he  inserted  disquisitions  on  various  obscure  |K>ints,  particularly  those 
connected  with  grammar.  He  contributed  actively  to  the  propagation  of  the 
do<-trines  taught  by  Ahu  Hanifa.  He  expressed  himself  with  great  elegance,  and, 
when  he  discoursed  on  any  subject,  it  seemed  to  the  hearers  as  if  the  Koran 
had  Item  sent  down  to  mankind  in  the  language  which  he  spoke.  When  the 
imam  as-Shafi  (rol.  II.  p.  569),  went  to  Baglidad,  Muhammad  Ibn  al-Hasati 
was  there,  and  they  Itoth  met  frequently  and  discussed  points  of  law  in  the 
presence  of  Hanin  ar-Rashid.  As-Shali  was  aflerirardi)  heard  to  sav : “I 
" never  saw  a person  who,  when  questioned  on  a point  which  required 
“ reflexion,  did  not  Iretray  some  uneasiness  by  his  countenance  ; but  I must 
“ except  Muhammad  Ibn  al-Hasan.”  He  said  again  : “ The  information  which 
“ I learned  by  heart  from  Muhammad  Ibn  al-Hasan  would  suflicc  to  load  a 
“ camel.”  The  following  anecdote  was  related  by  ar-Rabi  Ibn  Sulaim&n  al- 
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Muradi  [roL  1.  p.  510) : “ .4!r-Sliali,  having  asked  fmni  Muhammad  ihii  al-Hasan 
“ (he  loan  of  some  books  which  he  wished  to  copy,  waited  for  a considerable 
“ lime  without  olitaining  them,  and  he  at  length  wrote  to  him  the  following 
lines  ; 

“ Say  to  him  whose  like  was  never  seen  by  any  eye  you  ever  saw  — to  him  whosi- 
“ aspect  would  make  the  spcrlator  think  that  he  had  before  his  eyes  ((A«  united  merit  of  \ 

" all  former  doctors:  • learning  forbids  the  learned  to  withhold  it  from  the  learned,' 

“ Perhaps  he  may  bestow  it  on  one  deserving  I perhaps  he  may ! 

“ Inintwliately  on  receiving  this  note,  Muhammad  Ihn  al-Hasaii  sent  him 
“ the  lM)oks.”  1 found  these  verses  also  in  the  collected  poetical  works  of 
Mansdr  Ibn  Ismail,  a jurisconsult  whose  life  I shall  give.  He  is  theiv  said 
to  he  the  author  of  them,  and  to  have  written  them  to  Alnl  Bakr  Ibn  Kasim ; as 
for  the  former  statement,  it  is  made  by  Abii  Ishak  as-Shirazi  [vol  I.  p.  II),  in 
his  TtthnkiU  etI-Foknhd.  It  is  related  that  as-Shiifi  said;  “ I never  met  with  a 
“ fat  man  [«)ss«-ssing  acuteness  of  mind,  except  Muhammad  Ibn  al-Hasui." 
.\r-Rasbid  conferix'd  the  kadiship  of  ar-Rakka  on  Muhammad  Ibn  al-Hasan, 
but  afterwards  removed  him,  and  this  doctor  then  proceeded  to  Baghdad. 

“ The  following  anecdote  was  related  by  Muhammad  Ibn  al-Hasan  : “ Some 
“ persons  went  to  consult  .\bii  Hanifa  about  a woman  who  had  jn.si  died, 

“ and  in  whose  womh  they  felt  a child  stirring.  He  told  them  to  extract 
“ the  infant  hy  making  an  incision,  and  it  proved  to  he  a lx)y.  The  child 
“ survived  and  grew  up  to  be  a youth;  and  this  youth,  having  commenced 
“ his  studies,  used  to  attend  my  sittings,  where  he  was  known  by  the  appel- 
“ lation  of  the  son  of  Abii  Hanifa.”  Muhammad  Ibn  al-Hasan  remained  con- 
stantly with  ar-Rashid,  till  that  khalif  made  his  first  journey  to  Rai  ; he  657 
then  set  out  with  him,  and  died  at  Ranitawaih,  a village  iiear  Rai,  in  the  year 
189  (A.  D.  804-5 He  was  Intm  A.  H.  135  (A.  D.  752-3  ;;  some  sav  131 
or  132.  As-Samani  ( rol.  //.  p.  15G)says  that  Muhammad  Ibn  al-Hasan  and 
ul-Kisiii  (vol.  II.  p.  237)  died  at  Rai  on  the  same  day.  It  is  mentioned  that 
ar-Rashid  was  heard  to  say  ; “I  buried  at  Rai  the  sciences  of  jurispmdcnce 
“ and  grammar.”  Muhammad  Ibn  al-Hasan  was  cousin  by  the  mother's  side 
to  al-Farra,  the  celebrated  grammarian  and  philologer. 
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MUHAMMAD  IBN  ALI  AL-HASHIMI. 

Ahu  Abd  Allah  Muhammad  Ibn  All  Ibii  Alxl  Allah  Ibn  al-Abbas  Ibn  Abd  al- 
Muttalib  al-Hashimi  was  the  father  of  the  two  khalifs  as-Sallah  and  al-Mansdr. 
We  have  already  spoken  of  his  father  Ali  [see  page  ‘216  of  this  volume).  “ This 
“ Muhammad,”  says  Ibn  Kutaiba,  “ was  a most  handsome  man,  and  lived 
“ honoured  with  the  deepest  respect.  A space  of  only  fourteen  years  intervened 
“ l>etwcen  liis  birth  and  that  of  his  son  Ali.  The  latter  used  to  die  his  hair 
“ black,  and  the  former,  red  ; it  therefore  happened  that  persons  who  were  not 

well  acquainted  with  them  mistook  one  for  the  other."  Yarid  Ibn  Abi  Muslim, 
the  secretary  of  al-Hajjaj  Ib’n  Yusuf  (rol.  /.  p.  3.56^,  states  that  he  heard  his  mas- 
ter relate  tJie  following  anecdote:  “W'e  happened  to  be  witli  Alid  al-Malik  Ibn 
“ Marwiin,  at  a country-seat  of  his,  near  Duma  tal-Jandal  (1) ; he  was  conversing 
“ with  a physiognomist  and  addressing  questions  to  him,  when  Ali  Ibn  Abd 
“ .Mlah  Ibn  al-Abbas  came  in,  accompanied  by  his  son  Muhammad.  On  seeing 
“ him  approach,  Alxl  al-Malik  ceased  from  conversation  ; his  colour  changed, 
“ and  he  began  to  mutter  some  words  between  his  lips.  I immediately  sprung 
“ u])  with  the  intention  of  preventing  Ali  from  advancing,  but  the  khalif  made 
“ me  a sign  that  I should  let  him  alone.  He  tlicn  drew  near  and  made  his  saluta- 
“ tion,  on  which  AM  al-Malik  seated  him  by  his  side;  and  whilst  he  was  pass- 
“ ing  his  hand  (carelessly)  over  his  (Alt's j clotlies,  he  signed  to  Muhammad 
“ that  he  also  should  be  seated.  He  then  commenced  discoursing  with  Ali,  the 
“ agreeable  tone  of  whose  conversation  was  well  known.  A repast  being  brought 
“ in,  the  khalif  washed  his  hands,  and  ordered  the  tray  to  be  placed  near  Ahu 
“ Muhammad  Ali  , but  he  said  that  he  was  then  keeping  a fast,  and,  rising  up 
“ suddenly,  he  retired.  Abd  al-Malik  followed  him  with  his  eyes  till  he  had  nearly 
“ disappeared  frem  sight,  and  then,  turning  to  the  physiognomist,  he  asked 
“ him  if  he  knew  who  that  was  .'  The  man  replied  that  he  did  not,  but  that 
“ he  knew  one  thing  respecting  him.  The  khalif  desired  to  know  what  that 
“ was,  and  the  physiognomist  said  : ‘ If  the  youth  who  is  with  him  be  his  son, 
“ ‘ there  will  come  forth  from  his  loins  a number  of  Pharaohs,  destined  to 
“ ‘ possess  the  earth  and  slay  whoever  attempts  to  resist  them  !’  On  hearing 
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" these  words,  Alid  al-Malik  turned  pale,  and  said:  ‘ A monk  from  Aila  who 
“ ‘ once  saw  him  with  me,  pretended  that  thirteen  kings  should  come  forth 
“ ‘ from  his  loins,  and  he  dcscrihcd  to  me  the  appearance  of  each.’  ’’  The 
authority  (of  Ihf  imamale)  was  transmitted  to  him  in  the  following  manner: 
Muhammad  Ibn  al-Hanafiya,  of  whom  we  have  already  s|>oken  (vol.  77.  j).  574), 
was  considered  by  the  Shiites  as  having  acquired  the  qualities  of  the  true  imdm 
on  the  death  of  his  brother  al-Husain.  When  Ibn  al-Hanifiya  died,  his  authority 
|iassed  to  his  son  Abu  llashim  ( vol.  II.  p.  577).  The  influence  which  Abu 
Hashiin  possessed  was  immense,  and  the  Shiites  acknowledged  him  for  their  chief. 
Being  taken  ill  in  Syria,  and  at  the  [toint  of  death,  he  left  the  authority  to  .Mu- 
hammed  Ibn  Ali,  as  he  had  himself  no  offspring,  and  he  said  : “ Thou  art  now 
“ the  possessor  of  this  authority,  and  it  shall  remain  with  thy  childix:n.”  He  then 
delivered  him  his  hooks  for  lellert  ^ and  the  Shiites  immediately  turned  towards 
him.  When  Muhammad  was  on  his  death-bed  in  Syria,  he  left  his  authority  to 
his  son  Ibrahim,  surnamed  (thenceforward  the  Imdm.  Ibrahim  was  imprisoned 
in  the  city  of  Harran,  by  Marwan  Ibn  Muhammad,  the  last  of  the  Omaiyides,  and, 
feeling  convinced  that  this  prince  meant  to  put  him  to  death,  he  transmitted  the 
authority  to  his  brother  as-Saflah,  who  was  the  first  of  the  Abbaside  family  who 
obtained  the  khalifate.  Such  are  the  main  points  of  the  whole  proceeding,  but  u.ak 
to  expose  the  particulars  of  it  would  lead  us  too  far.  Muhammad  (Ibn  Ali)  was 
liorn  A.H.  GO  (A.  D.  679-80);  so,  at  least,  I have  found  it  mentioned;  but  this 
date  cannot  be  reconciled  with  that  of  his  father's  birth,  if,  as  has  been  already- 
stated,  fourteen  years  only  intervened  between  them:  we  have  observwl  (vol.  II. 
p.  2'20)  that  his  father’s  birth  took  place  in  the  lifetime  of  Ali,  or,  in  admitting 
another  statement,  on  the  night  in  which  that  khalif  was  .assassinated;  now,  Ali’s 
death  occurred  in  the  montli  of  Ramadan,  A.  H.  40  (January,  A.  D.  661);  how 
then  could  fourteen  years  only  have  elapsed,  when  it  appears,  on  the  contrary, 
that  there  must  have  lieen  at  least  twenty  years  between  the  two  events? — 
Muhammad  died  A.  H.  126  (A.  D.  743-4),  some  say  122,  the  same  year  in  which 
was  born  al-Mahdi,  the  son  of  Abii  Jaafar  al-MansAr  and  the  father  of  HarOn 
ar-Rashid.  Olliers  refer  the  death  of  Muhammad  to  the  year  125,  and  state 
that  he  brcatlied  his  last  at  as-Sharat.  At-Taliari  says,  in  his  History:  “ Mu- 
“ hammad  Ibn  Ali  expired  on  the  first  of  Zu  'l-Kaada,  A.  H.  126  (August, 

“ .A.  D.  744),  at  the  age  of  sixty-three  years.”  We  have  spoken  of  as-Sharal  in 
voi.  II.  75 
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ihf  life  of  his  father  Ali  (rol.  II.  p.  220).  — In  at-Tabari’s  historical  work,  the 
following  [wssagc  is  inscrtwl  under  A.  II.  98:  “ Ahii  Hashim  AM  Allah,  tlic  son 
“ of  iMiihainniad  Ihn  aUHanaliya,  went  to  see  Sulaiman  Ibn  AM  al-Malik  Ihii 
“ Marwan,  by  whom  he  was  received  with  marked  honour.  He  then  set  out  for 
“ Palestine,  and  Sulaiman  suMmed  a jiersoti  to  await  his  passage  on  the  road, 
“ and  nITer  him  a draught  of  poisoned  milk.  Abu  Hashim  had  no  sooner  swal- 
“ lowed  the  milk  than  he  felt  death  to  M at  hand,  and  he  immediately  turned  oO' 
“ from  his  way,  and  proeeedetl  to  al-ilumaima.  He  there  found  Muhammad  Ibn 
“ Ali  Ihn  AM  Allah  Ihn  al-AhItas,  and  told  him  that  he  transmitted  his  rights 
“ as  legitimate  khalif  to  .AM  .Allah  Ihn  al-IIarithiya,  the  son  of  .Muhammad  llm 
“ Ali.” — This  Ibn  al-IIarithiya  is  the  same  person  who  afterwards  bore  the  title 
of  as-Salfah. — “ He  then  delivered  to  him  the  letters  written  hy  the  missiona- 
“ ries  (or  political  oijents)  (3)  and  instructed  him  how  to  act  at  al-Hiimaina.”  At- 
Tabari  lakes  no  notice  here  of  Ibrahim  the  Imam,  yet  all  other  historians  agree 
in  stating  that  Ahu  Hashim's  rights  to  tlie  khalifate  were  transmitted  to  Ihrahiin, 
who  did  not,  however,  attain  in  their  full  exercise. 


(1)  The  «uU»nr  of  the  .Ifardiir/  notice*  « number  of  pUctH  bearing  the  name  of  />i9iimi  lal-Jaudal;  onrof 
ihero,  a cadlc  in  the  district  of  Medina;  another,  a villafre  at  fire  parasan^«  from  riamaK-us;  and  the  third,  a 
place  in  the  vicinily  of  the  T«o  Mouniatn*  of  Tai  i^ohrt/ni  Tai  . That  which  i«  mentioned  in  this  arlirle 
seems  to  be  the  second  indicated  in  the  Mardsid. 

(i)  Ttie  cultivated  country  around  Ilamascus  is  called  the  tshdta. 

(3)  it  has  been  already  observed,  vol.  1.  p.  *20.  that  some  of  the  Moslim  dynasties  had  the  way  |»repareil  fur 
their  c»iablishiuenl  by  political  agents  or  missionaries.  TIioh*  dynasties  all  claimed  kindred  with  Muhammad, 
and  this  was  the  basis  on  which  they  founded  their  pretensions  to  the  khalifate.  In  M de  Sary's  Krpott  tie 
I'Hiitoire  de*  Druze*,  a very  clear  light  is  thrown  on  the  proreedingw  of  the  Ismallian  miMioDaries. 


AL-BIKHAIU. 

The  hilflzMm  .Ahd  Allah  Aluhaiiimad  Ibn  Ahi  'l-liasiui  Ismail  Ihn  Ibrahim  llm 
al-.Mughaira  Ibn  at-.Ahnaf  Aezdihah  or  Yczdczliah,  acimrdiiig  In  Ihn  .Makula  , 
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a maicia  to  ihr  trilx:  of  JuPi,  and  surnamed  aUBukhari,  was  (he  great  imdm  in  the 
seienne  of  the  Traditions,  and  tl>e  aiillior  of  the  work  entitled  nl-J(hm  as-Snhlli 
(the  aulhenik  colleelur)  and  of  the  (wrll-knoun)  history  (1).  Animated  with  the 
desire  of  collceling  Traditions,  he  went  to  sec  most  of  the  Tradilionists  in  all  the 
givat  cities,  and  he  wrote  down  in  Khorasan,  in  the  cities  of  Irak,  in  Hijaz,  in 
Syria,  and  in  ligypt  the  information  he  thus  acquired).  On  visiting  Baghdad,  the 
iidiahitants  gathered  I'ound  him,  and  acknowledging  his  merit,  declaring  him 
to  he  the  first  man  of  the  age  for  his  learning  in  the  Traditions,  and  for  his 
talent  in  delivering  them  to  others.  It  is  related  by  Abu  Alid  Allah  al-llii- 
maidi,  in  his  Judica  tal-Muhlahis,  and  by  the  Khalib,  in  his  History  of  Baghdad, 
that,  when  al-Bukhari  arrived  at  that  city,  the  Traditionisis  assembled,  and, 
having  s«;lecled  one  hiindretl  Traditions,  they  applied  to  the  text  of  each  a wrong 
itiuld  2),  and  gave  them  hy  tens  to  ten  dilfcrent  persons,  whom  (hey  directed 
to  attend  the  confeience  held  bv  al-Bukhari,  and  submit  to  him  these  Traditions. 

W hen  the  appointed  day  came,  a great  number  of  Traditionisis  from  Khorasan 
proceeded  with  those  of  Baghdad  to  the  meeting.  The  assembly  having  taken 
(heir  places,  one  of  (lie  ten  men  came  forward  and  questioned  al-Bukhari  on 
one  of  Uiesc  Traditions.  This  doctor  answered  that  he  was  not  acquainted 
with  it,  and  the  other  proe'ceded  to  ask  his  opinion  on  the  remaining  nine, 
which  he  submitted  to  him  succe.ssivcly.  As  Al-Bukhari  continued  to  answer. 

“ I am  not  acquainted  with  it;”  the  jurisconsults  piesent  at  the  meeting  began 
to  turn  from  one  to  another  and  say : “The  man  knows  w'hat  he  is  about but 
some  of  the  auditors  were  led  to  conclude  that  he  was  a man  of  givat  incapacity 
and  slight  infonnation.  Another  of  the  ten  men  then  came  forwaixl,  and,  having  030 
proposed  in  a similar  manner  his  ten  altered  Traditions,  he  obtained  the  same 
answers  as  his  pmlecessor.  The  eight  others  then  advanced  successively,  but 
the  result  was  always  the  same.  When  al-Bukhari  perceived  that  they  had  done, 
he  turned  to  (he  first  man  and  said  ; “ Thy  first  Tradition  should  be  said  so  and 
so;  thy  second  so  and  so;”  rejteating  them  till  he  came  to  the  last,  and  prefixing 
to  the  text  of  each  the  isiidd  which  lielonged  to  it.  He  then  commenced  with 
the  second  man,  answering  him  in  the  same  way,  and  he  continued  till  he 
ended  hy  the  tenth.  The  whole  assembly  then  acknowledged  his  abilities  as  a 
hdfis,  and  admitted  his  sujierior  merit.  When  Ibn  Said  ''3)  s|M>ke  of  al-Buk- 
hari, he  called  him  the  biitlinq  ram  'whom  iwne  could  withstand). — Muhammad 
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Ibn  Yusuf  al-Farabri  (4,  relates  tbal  he  heard  al-Bukhari  say  : “ I never  in- 
“ serted  a Tradition  in  my  Sahih  till  after  I had  made  an  ablution,  and  offered 
“ up  a prayer  of  two  rak(u  f5).”  It  is  also  slated  that  al-Bukhari  said : “ It 
“ took  me  sixteen  ycafs  to  draw  up  the  Altdb  at-Sahih.  I selected  the  matter 
“ which  forms  its  contents  from  a mass  of  six  hundred  thousand  Traditions,  and 
“ I have  offered  it  up  to  God  as  a title  to  his  favour.” — Al-Farabri  mentioned 
that  ninety  thousand  persons  had  learned  the  Sahih  from  al-Bukh4ri,  and,  that 
of  all  who  taught  it  on  the  authority  of  the  author,  he  himself  was  the  sole 
survivor.  Ahii  Isa  at-Tirmidi  (6)  also  Uughl  Traditions  on  the  authority  of 
al-Bukhari.  The  birth  of  al-Bukhari  took  place  after  the  public  prayer  of 
Friday,  the  13th  of  Shawwal,  A.  11.  194  (July,  A.  D.  810);  hut  Abu  Yala  al- 
Khalili  'vol.  /.  p.  53,  n.  (3)  ) stales,  in  his  A'itdb  ar-lrthdd,  tliat  it  happened  on 
the  12th  of  the  above  mentioned  month.  He  died  at  Khartank,  on  the  eve  of 
Saturday,  the  first  of  Shawwal,  A.  II.  2.56  (Septemlier,  A.  D.  870),  afmr  the 
evening  prayer,  and  he  was  buried  the  following  day,  on  the  termination  of  the 
afternoon  prayer.  Ihn  Yunus  mentions,  in  his  History  of  Foreigners  (tee  page 
93  of  Ihit  vol.),  that  al-Bukhari  came  to  Egypt  and  died  there.  This  is,  how- 
ever, a mistake,  and  the  truth  is  as  we  have  just  stated.  Khalid  Ilm  Ahmad 
Ihn  Khalid  ad-Dohli,  the  governor  of  Khorasan,  banished  al-Bnkhari  from 
Bukhara,  and  sent  him  to  Khartank;  Khalid  then  made  the  pilgrimage,  and,  on 
arriving  at  Baghdad,  he  was  imprisoned  by  al-IMnwaflak  Ihn  al-Mutawakkil, 
the  brother  of  the  khalif  al-Motamid,  and  detained  in  confinement  till  he  died. 
Al-Bnkhari  was  a lean-hodied  man  and  of  the  middle  size.  DilTerent  opinions  are 
held  respecting  the  true  name  of  his  ancestor  (tumained  al-Ahnaf;;  some  sav 
that  he  was  calUxl  Yezdibah,  but  Ibn  .Makiila  says,  in  his  Ikmdl  vol.  //.  p.  248  , 
that  his  name  was  Yezdezbah.  This  [lerson  was  a Magian  and  died  in  that  reli- 
gion. The  first  of  his  ancestors  who  embraced  Islamism  was  al-Mughaira. — 
In  another  work,  1 find  the  former  of  al-Bukhari's  ancestors  called  al-Ahnaf,  it 
is  tlierefore  possible  that  Yezdibah  was  really  ahmf,  or  club-footed. — Bukluiri 
means  belonging  to  Bukhdra,  a great  city  in  Transoxiana,  at  eight  days'  jour- 
ney from  Samarkand. — Khartank  is  a village  in  the  district  of  Samarkand. — 
\4'e  have  already  spoken  of  Jofi  'rol.  I.  p.  106).  Al-Bukhari  bore  the  surname 
of  Joll  because  his  family  were  matclat  to  Said  Ibn  Jaafar  al-J6fi,  governor  of 
Khorasan. 
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il)  Sfp  Klucftcl's  Hajji  Khalifa,  lom.  II.  pag.  117.  No.  2174. 

(2)  S«c  Tol.  I.  iiiiroductioii,  page  itii. 

[3  AbA  Muhammad  Tahya  Ibn  SAtd.  a native  of  Baghdad  and  a mov/<i  lo  Abb  Jaafar  ai-Man>br,  tia$  one 
«r  the  (iMHt  eminent  Mfis  of  Irik.  He  died  A.  H.  318  (A.  D.  03(VI).— [A'ujtlm.  AM'ifl.^ 
t4)  Hit  life  will  be  found  in  ihia  work. 

(8)  See  vol.  I.  page  014. 

(0.1  Ilia  life  will  be  found  in  thli  volume. 


IBN  JARIR  AT-TABARI. 

Abu  Jaafar  Muhammad  Ibn  Jarir  Ibn  Yazid  Ibn  Khalid  at-Tabari  imlirc  of 
Tabaretidn)  is  the  author  of  the  great  commentary  on  the  Koran  and  of  the  cele- 
brated history.  Some  say  that  his  grandfather  Yazid  was  the  son  of  Kathir640 
Ibn  GhMib.  At-Tabari  was  an  imdm  (master  of  the  highest  authority)  in  many 
various  branches  of  knowledge,  such  as  koranic  interpretation,  Traditions,  ju- 
risprudence, history,  etc.  lie  composed  some  fine  works  on  various  subjects, 
and  these  productions  arc  a testimony  of  his  extensive  information  and  great 
abilities.  He  was  one  of  the  mujtahid  mdms(i),  ns  he  ' judged  for  himself  and 
adopted  the  opinions  of  no  particular  doctor.  Abu  'l-Faraj  al-Moafa  Ibn  Zaka- 
riya  an-Nahrawani,  surnamed  Ibn  Tarara,  was  a follower  of  his  doctrines.  W e 
shall  give  a notice  on  this  person.  Ibn  Jarir  al-Tabari  is  held  to  merit  the 
highest  confidence  as  a transmitter  of  traditional  infonnation,  and  his  history  Ls 
the  most  authentic  and  the  most  exact  of  any.  The  shaikh  Abfi  Ishak  as-Shi- 
razi  (vol.  /.  p.  9)  places  him  among  the  mujtahids,  in  his  Tabakdt  al-Fokahd  (rlas~ 
si/ied  list  of  jurisconsults).  I found  in  some  compilation  or  other  the  following 
verses  attributed  lo  at-Tabari  : 

When  I am  reduced  lo  poverty,  I let  my  brother  know  it  not ! and  when  I am  rich, 

I enrich  niy  friends.  My  honest  pride  prevents  me  from  losing  my  self-respect;  and 
if  I do  ask  a favour,  modesty  is  always  my  companion.  But  did  I conde.srend  to 
forego  my  self-respect,  I should  soon  be  on  a beaten  path  to  riches. 

He  was  born  A.  H.  224  (A.  D.  838-9),  at  Amul  in  Tabarestan,  and  he  die<l  at 
Baghdad  on  Saturday  evening,  the  25th  of  Shawwal,  A.  II.  310  (February,  A.  D. 
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H‘23).  He  was  buried,  llie  nc\l  day,  iu  Ihe  court  of)  his  own  house.  I saw  in 
the  Lesser  Karafa  cemetery,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Mukattam  near  Old  Cairo,  a 
loinh  whieh  is  often  visited,  and  at  the  head  of  whieli  is  a stone  hearing  this 
inseription  : “ This  is  the  tomb  of  Ihn  Jarir  at-Tabari.”  The  public  imagine  it 
to  belong  to  the  author  of  the  history,  but  this  opinion  is  erroneous,  the  fart 
being  that  he  was  buried  at  Baghdad  ; and  Ihn  Ydnus  himself  says,  in  his  His- 
tory of  the  foreigners'  who  eame  to  Eigypt  (2),  that  such  was  really  the  case.  Ahii 
Bakr  al-Khowarczmi,  a celebrated  [wet  whose  life  we  shall  give,  was  a sister's 
son  to  at-Tabari. 
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MUHAMMAD  fBN  ARD  AI.-HAhAM. 

Abu  Abd  Allah  Muhammad  Ibn  Abd  Allah  Ihn  .Abd  al-Hakam  Ibn  A.ayan  Ihn 
Laitli  Ibn  Rafi  was  a native  of  Egypt  and  a dwtor  of  the  .Shafite  sect.  He  eom- 
nieticed  bv  rt?eeiving  lessons  from  Ibn  Wabb  col.  II.  p.  I .A;  and  Asfi’linli  'ml.  I. 

the  disciples  of  the  iimlm  Malik,  but,  when  as-SliMi  went  to  Egypt,  he 
Iwcame  his  pupil  and  studied  jurisprudetue  under  him.  Uuritig  the  jtersei'ution 
at  Baghdad  (I),  be  was  taken  before  the  hlili  Ibn  Ahi  Duwad  al-IyMi  (vol.  I. 
p.  61),  but,  as  he  refused  to  do  what  was  required  of  him,  they  sent  him  hack  to 
Egypt,  where  he  finally  became  chief  of  the  Shafite  sect.  He  was  born  A.  H. 
182  (A.  D.  708-0),  and  he  died  on  Wednesday,  the  first  of  Zu'l-Kaada  )sotne  say 
the  1.5th;,  A.  H.  2G8  (.May,  A.  D.  882.)  His  tomb  is  stated  to  lie  near  those  of 
his  father  and  of  his  bmther  Abd  ar-Rahman,  and  these  two  are  situated  close 
to  as-ShMi's.  Of  this  we  have  already  spoken  (ml.  II.  p.  UV  . Ibn  Kani  rol.  I. 
p.  ;I74)  mentions  that  he  died  at  Old  Cairo,  A.  H.  260.  .Abu  Abd  ar-Rahman 
an-Ma.siii  cites  him  as  his  authority  for  some  of  the  Traditions  whieh  he  gives  in 
the  Sunan  (vol.  I.  p.  .58).  Al-Muzani  vol.  I.  p.  200)  relates  as  follows  : “We 
“ used  to  go  to  as-SliMi  that  we  mijjht  hear  his  lessons,  and  we  would  sit  down 
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“ at  the  <Ioor  of  his  liousf.  Muhammad  Ihii  .^IkI  .Allah  Ihn  Ahd  al-IIakam 
“ would  llu'ii  come,  and  go  in,  and  mako  a long  .slay ; ho  would  even  sometime.- 
“ his-akfast  with  him.  On  roming  down,  as-Shafi  would  hegin  to  read  to  us, 

“ and,  on  finishing,  he  would  hring  Muhammad’s  mule  and  help  him  In  mount, 

“ after  which,  he  would  keep  watching  him  till  he  disapficared,  and  then  say : 

“ ‘ To  obtain  a son  like  him,  I should  consent  to  he  in  deht  for  a thousand  dinars 
*•  ‘ and  unable  to  find  wherewithal  to  pay  them.’  ”• -It  is  related  that  .Muhammad 
Ihn  .Ahd  al-Hakam  said:  “I  used  to  go  frequently  to  as-Shali,  and  in  consequence 
“ of  this,  a number  of  jicrsons  l>elonglng  to  our  sect  went  to  my  father” — who, 
as  has  lieen  said  col.  II.  p.  I A;,  was  a Malikite  — “and  said  to  him:  ‘ .Ahii 
“ ‘ Muhammad  ! (thy  ton  .Muhammad  attaches  himself  exclusively  to  this  man,  041 
“ ‘ and  frequents  him  constantly.  This  indicates  that  thy  son  has  a dislike  hir 
“ ‘ the  sect  to  which  he  Itelongs.'  My  father  essayed  to  calm  them,  sav- 
,“  ing:  ‘lie  is  young,  and  wishes  to  learn  and  examine  the  dilfercnt  opinions 
“ ‘ held  on  the  same  subject.'  He  then  look  me  in  private  and  said  : ‘Slick 
“ ‘ to  tliai  man,  my  hoy!  for  if  you  leave  this  city,  and  happen  to  say,  when 
“ you  discuss  a question  : Ash  hab  relates  that  Miilik  said — you  will  be  asked  w ho 
“ ‘ was  Ash’hah.’  In  consequence  of  this  advice,  I attended  with  assiduitv  the 
“ lessons  of  as-ShMi,  and  the  words  of  my  father  never  left  my  memory;  till, 

“ having  gone  to  Irak,  the  ktidi  consulted  me  on  a ipieslion  in  the  presence  of 
“ the  company  assembled  at  his  house,  and,  in  di.sciissing  it,  I happened  to 
“ say  : ‘Ash’hah  relates  that  Malik  said'— on  which  he  asked  who  was  Ash’hah, 

“ and  turned  towards  the  eom[)any  for  an  answer.  One  of  the  {lersons  present 
“ replied,  as  if  perfectly  ignorant  on  the  subject  : ‘ 1 know  neither  .Ash’hah 
“ ‘ 'brown'  nor  .Ahlak  (grnyjV’  Of  Muhammad  Ihn  Alxl  al-Hakam,  numerous 
anecdotes  are  related.  Al-Kudai  states,  in  his  A'hiial  (2^,  that  this  was  the 
Muhammad  whom  Ahmad  Ihn  Tiililn  (col.  I.  p.  1.53,  took  by  night  to  the  aque- 
duct which  he  had  constructed  at  al-Maafir,  and  the  water  of  which  the  people 
hesitated  to  employ  either  for  drinking  or  for  making  ablutions  (3).  .Muham- 
mad then  drank  thereof  and  made  use  of  it  for  his  ablutions,  whereat  lliii 
Tiildn  was  so  highly  pleased,  that  he  detained  him  no  longer  and  sent  him  a 
rich  present  (4).  It  is  generally  said  that  the  circumstance  here  s|K>kcn  of 
occurred  to  al-Miizani,  hut  this  is  not  exact. 
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(1)  Thif)  was  tbf  pfrswution  in  which  Abroad  Ibn  lUobal  displayed  ihc  furtilude  which  rendered  biro  illus- 
trious See  vol.  1.  page  44.  The  khalif  al-Molasim  endeavoured  to  force  ihe  doctors  of  tbit  time  U>  hold  that 
the  Koran  was  created.  See  AbQ  'l>FedA’s  Annuls,  year  *219. 

^2  The  life  of  al-Kudli  will  be  found  some  pages  farther  on. 

3i  rite  people  refused  to  make  use  of  the  water  coining  from  this  aqueduct,  because  they  imagined  that 
the  money  employed  in  its  construction  had  not  been  acquired  by  the  sovereign  in  a lawful  manner.  See.  vol.  I. 
p.  411  of  this  work,  the  anecdote  told  by  Ibn  Kballiklo  of  Abb  Iihak  as>ShlrAsi's  repugnance  to  saying  hi» 
prayers  in  the  JVirdmiya  College. 

\4)  **Tbe  compiler  of  the  history  of  Ahmad  Ibn  TOldn  uys:  When  Ahmad  Ibn  Thlbn  had  finished  the 
**  erection  of  this  aqueduct,  be  learned  that  some  persons  did  not  consider  it  lawful  to  drink  of  the  water 
**  which  it  supplied.  Muhammad  Ibn  Abd  Allah  Ibn  Abd  al-Uakam"— the  doctor  whose  life  Ibn  kballikln 
gives  here— “ relates  as  foHowt:  I was  one  night  in  my  bouse,  when  a slave  of  Ahmad  Ibn  TUlOn's  came  to 
*'  find  rue  and  said:  *The  emir  wanteth  thee.*  Filled  with  terror  and  apprehension,  I mounted  my  borse. 
**  and  the  slave  led  roe  off  the  public  road.  * Whither  dost  thou  take  roe?'  said  1.  ‘To  the  deaert,'  was  his 
“ answer,  ‘and  the  emir  is  there.'  Convinced  that  my  last  hoar  was  come.  I said  to  the  slave:  ‘God  help 
“ * me!  I am  an  aged  and  feeble  roan;  dost  thou  know  what  he  wanteth  with  met*  He  look  pity  on  roy 
“ state  and  answered?  ' Avoid  making  any  remark  against  the  aqueduct.*  1 still  went  forward  with  him. 
“ till  suddenly  I perceived  lorcb-bearcrs  in  the  desert,  and  Ahmad  Ibo  TfflUn  on  horseback  at  the  door  of 
“ the  aqueduct,  with  great  wai-lights  burning  before  him.  I immediately  dismounted  and  saluted  him,  but 
“ he  did  not  greet  roe  in  return;  1 then  said:  ‘0  emir!  thy  messenger  bath  grievously  fatigued  me.  and  I 
“ ‘ suffer  from  thirst.  Allow  me,  I beg,  to  take  a drink.*  On  this,  the  pages  offered  me  water,  but  I said  : 
“ ' No;  1 shall  draw  some  for  myself.*  I then  drew  water  whUst  be  looked  on.  and  1 drank  to  such  a degree 
“ that  I thought  I should  have  burst.  On  finishing.  1 said:  *0  emir!  may  God  quench  thy  thirst  at  the 
'*  * rivers  of  Paradisel  for  1 hare  drunk  to  my  utmost  wish, and  I know  not  which  to  praise  most— the  escclleiice 
“ * of  the  water,  joined  to  Its  sweetness  and  coolness,  or  its  clearness,  or  the  sweet  smell  of  the  aqueduct.' 
“ He  looked  at  me  a moment,  and  said : ' I want  thee  for  something,  bat  this  Is  not  the  time.  Let  this  man 
“ retire.’  I immediately  retired,  and  the  slave  said  to  roe : ‘ Thou  hast  hit  the  mark  I ' To  which  I answered : 
“ ‘*  .May  God  reward  tbeet  were  it  not  for  thee,  I had  perished.*  The  construction  and  completing  of  this 
“ aqueduct  cost  forty  thousand  dinars.*’-— 'Al-Makrtri's  Shitat;  chapter  towards  the  end  of  the  work,  and 
entitled 


AT-TIRMIDI  THE  JVIUSCmSiLT. 

Ahii  Jaafar  Muhammad  Ibn  Ahmad  Ibn  Nasr  auTirmidi,  a jurisconsult  of 
lljc  sect  of  as-Shafi,  was  the  ablest  of  them  all  in  thal  age,  Ihe  most  devout  and 
the  most  abstemious.  He  resided  at  Baghdad,  and  taught  Traditions  in  tlial 
city  on  the  authority  of  Vahya  Ibn  Bukair  al-Misri  (1_',  Yiisuf  Ibn  Adi,  Ka- 
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ihir  Ibn  Yahya,  aud  other  masters.  Traditions  were  delivered  on  his  own  au- 
tiiority  hy  the  Mili  Ahmad  Ihn  Kamil  (vol.  /.  p.  874},  Abd  al-Baki  Ibn  Kani 
(t’ol.  /.  fi.  374  , and  others.  His  character  as  a tradilionist  is  perfectly  esta- 
blished, and  he  bore  a high  reputation  for  learning,  merit,  and  self-mortification. 
Abu  't-Taiyib  Ahmad  Ibn  Othnian  as-Sims.\r,  the  father  of  Abu  Hafs  Omar  Ibn 
Shahin  'vol.  I.  p.  324)  relates  as  follows  : “1  was  at  Abd  Jaafar  at-Tirmi- 
“ di's,  when  a person  eonsiilted  him  about  the  saying  of  the  Prophet,  that  God 
“ dcK-mdeth  lo  the  heaven  of  the  leorld  (i.  e.  the  hurst  of  the  seven  heavens' ; and 
" this  |)crson  expressed  his  desire  to  know  how  there  could,  in  tliat  ease,  be 
“ any  thing  more  e.\alted  (than  the  lowest  heaven)?  To  which  at-Tirmidi  replied: 
“ ‘ The  descent  is  intelligible;  the  manner  how  is  unknown;  the  belief  therein 
“ ‘ is  obligatory,  and  the  asking  about  it  is  a blamablc  innovation.'  ” His 
moderation  in  respect  to  food  was  extreme,  and  this  resulted  from  indigence, 
devotion,  and  patience  under  [xjverty.  It  is  relaterl  by  Muhammad  Ibn  Musa 
Ibn  Hammad,  that  at-Tirmidi  told  him  that  he  had  subsisted  seventeen  days 
on  five  [>cnce  — (tliree  pcnif,  accoiding  to  another  version) — “ I then  asked 
“ him,"  said  Ibn  Hammad,  “ how  he  had  managed,  and  he  replied  : ‘ That 
“ ‘ sum  was  all  I |»osscs8e<l,  and  I laid  it  out  on  turnips,  one  of  which  I ate 
“ ‘ each  day.’  " Abu  Ishak  az-Zaj^jaj  ■''vol.  I.  pa(je  28)  states  that  at-Tirmidi 
received  a monthly  stipend  of  four  dirhems  (2\  and  that  he  never  asked  anv 
thing  from  any  pc-rson.  At-Tiimidi  used  to  relate  the  following  circum- 
stance : “ I had  studied  jurisprudence  under  Ahu  Hanifa,  when,  being  in 
the  mostpie  of  Medina  the  year  1 made  the  pilgrimage,  I had  a dream  in 
“ which  I saw  the  blessed  Prophet,  and  I said  ; ‘ 0 Apostle  of  God ! I have 
“ ‘ studied  the  system  taught  by  Abu  Hanifa ; shall  I adopt  it?’  and  he  answered : 
“ ‘ No!’  I then  said  : ‘ Shall  I adopt  that  of  Malik  Ibn  Anas?’  and  he  replied  ; 
“ ‘ .Adopt  that  portion  of  it  which  is  in  conformity  with  my  tutma  [sayings  and 
“ ‘ doings).'  I then  asked  him  if  I should  adopt  the  system  taught  by  as-Sbafi, 
“ and  he  replied  : ‘ It  is  not  his  system;  he  took  my  sunna,  and  nothing  more, 
“ ‘ and  he  refuted  those  who  contradicted  it.’  After  having  tliis  dream,  I 
“ immediately  proceeded  to  Egypt  aud  copied  out  as-SbalVs  books.”  Ad-I)ara- 
“ kutni  vol.  II.  p.  239)  styles  him  a Traditionist  of  veracity,  trust-worthy  and 
pious.  At-Tirmidi  mentionetl  that  he  |>assed  twenty-nine  years  in  writing  out 
the  Traditions.  He  was  born  in  the  month  of  Zu  ’1-  Hijja,  A.  11.  200  (July, 
vot.  II.  76 
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A.  U.  SIG);  some  say  A,  11.  210  ; and  he  died  on  the  1 1th  of  Aluharrain,  A.  H. 
295  (Octoher,  A.  D.  907).  lie  never  dyed  his  hair  (o*  icat  rmlomanj  at  that 
prrind).  Towards  the  close  of  his  life,  his  intellect  got  deranged  to  an  exii-cnie 
IMS  degree. — “ At-Tirmidi,  says  as-Sainani  (rol.  II.  p.  156)  “ means  bi'lomjiiifj  to 
“ (Tirmul;  an  ancient  city  on  the  bank  of  the  river  of  Ilaikh,  which  is  calhd 
“ .laihiin  (the  Orus).  Various  opinions  an;  held  resjiecting  the  pronunciation 
“ of  this  name;  some  say  Turmid  and  others  Tirmid;  the  inhahilants  themselves 
pronounce  it  Tarmiti;  the  pronunciation  which  was  long  familiar  to  us  was 
“ Tirmid:  but  persons  who  pretend  to  exactness, and  jmssess  information  on  the 
“ subject,  pronounce  it  Tiinnud.  Each  of  these  pronunciations  has  its  |>artisans, 
“ who  give  reasons  in  supjH)rt  of  their  opinion.”  Such  arc  the  wonls  of  as- 
Samani,  and  I am  unable  to  offer  any  thing  decisive  on  the  suhjeca.  Per.sons  who 
have  been  there  inform  me  that  it  is  situated,  not  in  the  province  of  Khowarzem, 
hut  in  that  of  Transoxiana,  and  on  the  same  side  (of  thr  river)  as  the  latter. 


(f)  Yaliya  Ibii  Abd  Atlah  Ibn  Ilukair,  a mattfa  to  ih«  tribe  of  MaklixAni.  an  eniinem  tmdUlonbt  uf 
Egypt,  iind  taught  MilUk'n  Jfuuntfu  from  inr>mory.  He  died  in  the  month  of  SaOir,  A.H.231  (Oetober.  A-  D- 
ai-Muhaeiira.) 

(*2>  Four  dirheiru  are  nearly  t^ulvalent  to  half  a crown.  Hib  Mipend  was  paid  to  him  out  of  the  (lublir 
Ireaiiury : every  doelor  of  the  law , regularly  ordained,  being  entitled  to  a pension  from  the  slate. 


IBN  AL-llADDAD,  THE  JURISCONSILT. 

Abu  Rakr  Muhammad  Ihn  Ahmad  Ibn  Muhammad  Ibn  Jaafar,  surnamed  Ibn 
al-Haddad,  was  a doctor  of  the  sect  of  as-ShaPi,  a native  of  Egypt,  and  a memiter 
of  the  trilie  of  Kinuna.  He  is  the  author  of  the  work  entitled  hitdb  al-Furii 
in  which  he  treats  of  the  development  of  the  law  according  to  Shalite  principles. 
It  forms  a small  volume,  but  is  replete  with  information,  and  the  questions  of 
which  it  treats  are  discussed  with  extraordinary  subtility.  Some  of  the  most 
eminent  inulitu  have  undertaken  to  comment  it;  al-Kaflal  al-Marwazi  vol.  II. 
p.  26)  composed  a moderately-sized  volume  on  the  subject;  the  M</i.\bd’t-Taiyib 
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at-Taliari  (c.  I.  p.  644)  elucidatctl  it.s  obscurities  in  one  large  volume,  and  the 
ihiiikh  Abii  Ali  as-Sinji  (vol.  I.  p.  419  ; drew  up  a complete  commentary  on  it, 
wlierciti  he  fully  discusses  every  point.  This  last  is  one  of  the  l>usl  productions 
of  the  kind.  Ihn  al-IIaddad  learned  jurisprudence  from  Ahii  Ishak  al-.Marwa/.i 
(vol.  I.  p.  7).  .Mv  master  Imad  ad-din  Ihn  Ratish  (col,  I,  p,  187}  staitts,  in  the 
work  com|)Osed  by  him  on  (AhA  hlrnk's  - 4/M/iaddnl(,and  in  his  Tabakiil  al-FokaliA, 
or  classified  list  of  jiirist  onsults,  that  Ihn  al-lladdad  was  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished disciples  of  .Abu  Ibrahim  al-Mtuani  (v.  /.  p.  200),  but  this  is  an  oversight 
on  his  pan,  for  Ihn  al-lladdiid  was  born  the  year  al-Miizani  died.  Nay,  al- 
Kudai{l)  mentions,  in  his  Khilal,  that  his  birth  look  place  on  the  day  of  ai- 
Muzani's  death.  How  then  could  he  [mssibly  have  been  his  disciple?  I notice 
this  error  here  lest  persons  should  lie  led  to  think  al-Kudai  mistaken,  and  Ihn 
R.atish  in  the  right.  The  latter  also  altrihules  to  Ihn  al-IIaddad  the  verses 
rhvming  in  2,  which  I have  ipioted  in  the  life  of  Zalir  al-IIaddad,  native  of  .Alex- 
andria '2).  Urn  al-Haddad  was  a doctor  of  great  exactness  in  the  examination 
of  points  of  law,  and  singularly  skilful  in  obtaining  cletir  results  from  the 
depths  of  ohsciirity  in  which  they  lay  concealed  il}.  He  occupied  the  posts  of 
hldi  and  professor  at  Old  Cairo ; the  princes  and  the  people  held  him  in  the 
hifjhest  res[K‘cl,  and  it  was  to  his  opinion  they  deferred  when  doubts  arose  on  a 
point  of  law,  or  when  any  grave  event  look  place.  People  used  to  say;  “ It 
“ would  he  the  strangest  circumstance  that  ever  occuried  to  find  an  executioner 
“ augrv  (from  hnrhig  nothing  to  Jo),  or  to  meet  with  a heap  of  dung  free  from 
“ impurities,  or  to  sec  an  opinion  of  Ihn  al-IIad<lad's  rcfulerl  (4).”  His  birth 
took  place  on  the  24lh  of  Ramadan,  A.  11.  264  May,  A.  U.  878  , and  he  died 
A.  11.  345  A.  U.  956-7),  or  344  according  to  as-Samani.  He  delivei-cd  Tradi- 
tions on  the  authority  of  .Ahu  Abd  ar-Rahman  an-Nasai  (col.  I.  p.  38)  and  other 
masters.  Al-Kudai  slaUxs,  in  his  Klutat,  that  Ihn  al-Haddad  expired  on  his  return 
from  the  pilgrimage,  A.  II.  344,  at  a place  called  Miiiiya  Harli,  near  the  gate  of 
Old  Cairo;  on  the  spot,  it  is  said,  where  Cairo  now  stands.  He  was  verscil  in  a 
great  variety  of  sciences,  such  as  those  connected  with  the  Koran,  jurisprudence, 
the  Traditions,  poetry,  the  combats  of  the  ancient  Arabs,  grammar,  philology, 
etc.  During  his  life  he  icmained  without  a rival,  and  was  lielovcd  by  all  persons, 
from  the  highest  to  the  lowest.  The  emir  Abu  ’1-K.isim  Anujur  Ilm  al-lkhshid 
attended  his  funeral,  in  comjKinv  with  Kafiir  vol.  II,  p.  524)  and  followed  bv 
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a crowd  of  the  inhabilaiits.  11c  lived  to  the  age  of  seventy-nine  years,  four 
months,  and  two  days. — HaddAd  means  n worker  in  iron,  or  one  who  telli  it. 


(1)  His  life  will  bf  found  in  ihis  volumr. 

See  vol.  I.  p.  6A8,  ih«Unr«  beginning  thus:  **IUd  he  taken  refuge  io  an  eieniplary  palience.*’ 
(3^  Llleralljr:  He  was  an  eucl  doctor  and  a direr  for  the  meanings. 
v4)  Io  the  original  Arabic,  this  saying  consists  of  three  short  sentences,  rhyming  together. 


.\BU  BAKR  AS-SAlR.tFI. 

U4.%  Abu  Bakr  Muhammad  Ibn  Abd  .Allah,  generally  known  by  the  name  of  Sairali, 
was  a native  of  Baghdad  and  a doctor  of  the  sect  of  as-ShMi . He  ranked  among 
the  (regular)  jurisconsults  o/"  that  city).  Having  studied  the  law  under  Abu 'I- 
Abbas  Ibn  Suraij  (vol.  /.  p.  'i6),  he  acquired  distinction  by  his  acuteness  in  the 
discussion  (of  poinU  of  law  not  hitherto  tHtled  :,  by  his  skill  in  the  use  of  analo- 
gical deduction,  and  by  his  |>etictration  as  a dogmatic  theologian.  He  coni|K)st.d 
a work  of  quite  an  original  cast  on  the  fundamentals  of  jurisprudentx- ; and  .Ahu 
Bakr  al-Kal1al  (see  next  article j states,  in  his  work  on  that  subject,  that  Abu  Bakr 
as-Sairafi  was,  next  to  as-Shafi,  the  most  learned  of  men  in  that  hranch  of  sci- 
ence. He  was  the  first  person  of  our  sect  (the  Shafile)  who  undertook  to  conqyosc 
a treatise  on  the  drawing  up  of  Imnds  (1),  and  the  work  which  he  pniduixHl  on 
this  subject  is  of  the  highest  excellence.  He  died  on  Thursday,  the  2ist  of  the 
latter  Babi,  A.  11.  3.10  (January,  .A.  D.  942).  — The  signification  of  Sairaft  is 
well  known  ; it  means  one  who  changes  gold  and  silcer  coin.  1 mention  this  here, 
l>ecause  matiy  (tersons  mispronounce  his  surname  and  say  Sirafi. 

|1)  In  Arabic:  //m  .See  «ol.  I p.  53,  note  \5). 
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ABU  BAKR  AIv-KAFFAL  AS-SH,VSHI. 

Abu  Bakr  Muhammad  Ibii  Ali  Ibn  Ismail  al-Kafliil  :J)  as-Shashi,  a doctor  of 
the  Sbafitu  sect,  was  inconlrovertibly  the  ablest  jurisconsult  ( imdnt)  of  that  a;;c, 
and  possessed  not  only  a deep  knowU'dge  of  the  law  and  the  Traditions,  but  was 
also  versetl  in  dogmatic  theology,  and  proved  himself  a learned  philologer  and 
a good  poet.  The  ShaGtes  did  not  possess  in  Transoitiana  a man  to  be  com- 
pared to  him.  (In  the  furtherantt  of  hit  iludietj  he  travelled  to  Khorasan,  Irak, 
al-Hijaz,  Syria,  and  the  northern  fnmtier  of  Mesopotamia,  and  his  reputation 
spread  far  and  wide.  He  learned  jurisprudence  from  Ibn  Suraij  'cof.  /.  p.  4C  , 
and  composed  a great  number  of  works.  He  was  the  Grst  who  drew  up  a trea- 
tise on  the  approved  method  of  dialectics  fjadal)  employed  by  the  jurisconsults 
among  themselves  ('2).  He  composed  also  a treatise  on  the  principles  of  canonic 
jurisprudence,  and  a commentary  on  ^tbe  liisdla  (3).  It  w'as  he  who  propa- 
gated the  Shalite  doctrines  in  Transoxiana.  He  taught  Traditions  on  the  au- 
thority of  Ibn  Jarir  at-Tabari  (to/.  II.  p.  597 , and  other  eminent  doctors  of  that 
age,  and  Traditions  were  delivemi  on  bis  own  authority  by  the  Hakim  Abii 
Abd  Allah  Ibn  al-Baii  (4;,  Abu  Abd  Allah  Ibn  .Manda  (5j,  Abu  Abd  ar-Rahman 
as-Sulami  (6),  and  many  others.  He  was  tire  father  of  al-Kasim,  the  author  ol 
the  work  cited,  under  the  title  of  at-Takrih  jimplifieaUm  of  Ihe  Shafite  doctriiiet  , 
in  the  ISihdya  and  the  Basil  (7).  Al-Ghazzali  mentions  him  in  the  second  chapi- 
ter of  the  section  on  pledges  and  mortgages,  hut  calls  him  .Abu  ’1-Kasim,  wherein 
be  is  mistaken.  Al-ljli  (roi.  /.  p,  101)  states,  in  his  Explanation  of  the  Obscuri- 
ties met  with  in  the  Wajiz  and  H'aiil,  in  the  second  chapter  of  the  section  on 
purincation  with  sand,  that  the  author  of  the  Takrtb  was  Abu  Bakr  al-Kaflal, 
and  that  some  attribute  the  work  to  bis  son  al-K.isim.  He  then  adds  : “ And  for 
“ this  reason  it  is  that,  in  citing  him,  they  designate  him  by  the  vague  ap|>ella- 
“ tion  of  the  cutthorof  the  Takrtb.”  I shall  here  add  that,  in  the  month  of  Shaw- 
wal,  A.  H.  CCS  (July,  A.  D.  12C7),  I saw  in  the  library  of  the  .Iddiliya  college 
(at  Damascus)  a copy  of  the  Takrib  in  ten  volumes,  but  bound  in  six,  and  licaring 
an  inscription  indicating  the  author  to  l>e  Abu  '1-IIasan  al-Kasim  Ibn  Abi  Bakr 
al-Ka(1al  as-Shiishi ; and  this  copy  was  in  the  handwriting  of  the  shaikh  Kutb  ad- 
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din  Masud  an-Naisapuri,  a doctor  whose  life  will  Ik*  found  I'tirllicr  on.  It  hore 
also  a note  written  hy  Ktith  ad-diti,  declaring  that  he  had  made  a icakf  of  it  ^8). 
'I'his  is  a differctil  work  from  that  of  as^Siilaiin  ar-Razi  (vol.  /.  p.  584)  Irearing 
the  same  title,  yet  I have  met  a great  nundrer  of  jurisiamsiilts  who  supposed  it  to 
Ih-  the  same.  This  induces  me  to  draw  the  reader’s  attention  to  tlie  cireum- 
stance.  Copies  of  al-KalTal's  Takrih  are  scarce,  Imt  lho.se  of  ar-Razi’s  are  in 
every  person’s  hands,  and  it  is  hv  the  work  of  the  latter  that  the  jurisconsults  of 
Khor.isan  finish  their  studies.  Some  diderence  of  opinion  subsists  respecting  the 
true  date  of  Abu  Rakr  al-Kaffal’s  ileath;  Uius  the  flmikh  Abd  Ishak  as-Shirazi 
states,  in  his  classified  list  of  Jurisconsults,  that  he  died  A.H.  336  < A.D.  947-8), 
and  the  Hakim  Ibn  al-Raii  says  that  he  breathed  his  last  at  as-Shash,  in  the 
month  of  Zii  'l-llijja,  A.H.  363  August,  A.D.  976).  He  then  adds  : “I  wrote 
“ dowufpiVcM  0^  m/brm«(ion)  under  his  dictiition,  and  he  also  did  the  same  under 
“ mine.”  As-Samani  (n.  II.  p.  1 .36)  makes  a similar  observation  in  his  .-tiisdli,  .and 
tH4  then  adds : “He  was  l)om  in  the  year  291  (.\.I).  90il-'t).”  The  same  author  men- 
tions however,  in  his  Zail,  or  Supplement,  that  he  dicti  .\.  11.  366,  and  he  repeats 
the  same  statement  in  his  .In.idh,  under  the  head  of  at~Shihhi ; but  the  former 
date  is  given  by  him  in  the  life  of  al-Kaffal  himself. — Shiinhi  means  belonging  to 
ax-Shilth;  this  is  a city  beyond  the  Sihun  9),  and  has  piaaluecd  a number  of 
learned  men. — This  al-Kafial  is  a dilTerent  |K-rson  from  al-KaflTil  al-.Marwazi  tee 
ro/.  II.  p.  26 j,  a doctor  who  lived  at  a later  epoch. 


<1;  Af-Knffill  AignipH^  fodbim'/A.  Sm  p.  2Ti  of  IbU  Tolume. 

For  tbc  duridation  of  this,  utn  the  eitraet  from  Ibo  KhaldOn.  givfii  bv  M.  dr  Sacy  in  his  Anthoh^if 
Arabf,  pages  474,  475. 

(3i  Thin  in  the  rj'Ichrated  epUlle  compoM^d  by  a»>Sh4ri  cm  his  own  dortrinr. 

(4)  IIU  life  will  be  found  in  thU  rolume. 

<5;  The  life  of  Ibn  Iklanda  is  given  by  Ibn  KhaltikAa. 

(Ai  .VbA  KM  ar-!Ubniiiri  .Muhammad  Ibu  al-liuaaiii  Ihn  MOm  as-Sulami  :m$mbrr  of  th$  tribe  of  Suiaitu' 
was  n native  of  .Naisiphr  and  the  m<»8t  eminent  SOO  doctor  of  that  age.  He  travelled  to  all  parts  in  search  of 
inatriielion.aiid  rollected  information  from  ibr  lips  of  numerous  mantera.  He  rompoted  a comnieDtary  on  the 
Koran,  a hixUiry,  and  nearly  one  hundred  other  works.  His  death  took  plan*  in  the  month  of  ^haabkit.  A.  li 
412  fNoT.-Dec.  A.  D.  1021).— (.Viyrtm.  Al-Tifl.! 

(71  These  works  are  by  .\bO  I14mid  aMfbaii4li.  Ibn  khallikkn  gives  his  life. 

See  vol.l.  p.  49. 

(9)  The  SikUn  or  Cirr,  the  ancient  Jiiarte!>.  falls  into  the  lake  of  .krai. 
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AIUl  L-HASAN  AL-MASAR.I1SI. 

Alui  'l-llasan  Muhammad  Ihn  Ali  Ibn  Sahl  Ibn  Muslih  al-Masarjisi,  a Shalhc 
jurisconsult,  was  one  of  the  great  masters  of  that  seel  in  Khorasau,  the  best 
ae<|uainted  of  iheni  with  the  d(H'(rines  proinuignled  by  its  founder,  with  the 
regular  system  which  they  form,  and  with  the  ramifications  of  those  |xiiiits  of 
controversy  to  which  its  main  principles  give  rise.  He  studied  jurisprudence  in 
Khurasan,  Irak,  and  Hijaz,  and  was  the  assiduous  disciple  of  Abii  Ishak  al- 
Marwazi  (ro/.  /.  7),  whom  be  accompanied  to  Egypt,  and  with  whom  he 

remainetl  till  his  death.  lie  then  proceeded  to  llaghdad,  whertt  he  acted  as 
depitty  to  Ibn  Abi  lltiraira  (ro/.  /.  p.  375)  every  time  that  tlic  latter  ahseiiteil 
himself  from  his  class.  In  the  year  344  (A.  D.  955-6)  he  returned  to  Khoitisan, 
and  gave  lectures  at  Naisfipur,  which  were  attended  by  the  jurisconsults  of  that 
citv.  He  taught  jurisspriidence  to  the  kddt  Ahu  ’1-Taiyib  at-Tabari  ( ro/.  /. 
patjr  644),  and  he  himself  received  lessons  from  his  maternal  uncle  al-Mti- 
wammal  Ibn  al-llasan  Ihn  Isa  al-M.isarji.si.  When  in  Egypt,  he  collected  {legal  t 
information  from  the  disciples  of  al-Muzaui  (ro/.  / piigr  200)  and  from  Yunus 
Ibn  .AIhI  al-.Ylii  as-Sadafi  (I  ).  The  Hakim  Ibn  al-Ilaii  (2)  states  that,  in  the  inonth 
of  Rajah,  A.  II.  381  (Scptcmber-Octolter,  A.  D.  991 ),  regular  assemblies  were 
held  to  hear  him  give  dictations  in  the  Dur  Oi-Siirimi  (rollege  for  leaching  the 
Traililions).  He  died  on  Wetinestlay  evening,  the  5th  of  the  latter  Djuinada, 
A.  II.  384  (July,  A.I).  99'y  , at  the  age  of  seventy-six  years,  and  was  inlemxl 
on  the  evening  of  the  following  day.  The  shaikh  Abu  Ishak  as-Shirazi  (ro/.  /. 
page  0)  says  in  his  Tabnkdl.  that  his  death  occurred  in  A.  II.  383.  — Mdsarjist 
means  related  to  Mdsarjis;  this  person  was  grandfather  to  Ahii  Ali  al-lla.'.an 
Ibn  Isa  Ibn  .Masarjis  an-Naisapuri,  and  had  been  a Christian,  but  was  con- 
verted to  islaroism  by  Abd  Allah  Ibn  al-Miibirak  (ro/.  II,  p.  12).  The  doi-- 
tor  Ahu  'l-IIasan  Muhammad  al-Ma.sarjisi  was  son  to  the  daughter  of  this  Abu 
Ali,  and  stirnamcd  after  him,  like  all  the  other  members  of  the  faniilv. 


(1^  His  life  will  be  found  in  this  work 

(2)  The  life  of  the  H&kim  is  given  hj  our  author 
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AL-KHATAN. 

Abu  AM  Allah  Muhammad  Ihn  al-Hasan  Ihn  Ibrahim,  a native  of  Istiraltid, 
or  of  Jtirjan  arcording  to  some,  and  a doctor  of  the  sect  of  as-Shafi,  was  gcne- 
lally  known  hy  the  surname  of  al-Khatan.  He  ae(|iiire<l  a high  distinction  hy  his 
piety,  his  talent  as  a jurisconsult,  and  the  excellent  traditional  infonnation  which 
he  (K)ssessed  on  points  connerterl  with  Shafitc  law  (1).  In  the  science  of  contro- 
versial reasoning,  and  in  those  connected  witli  the  Koran  and  its  rc«(hnjj,he  held 
the  (ii-st  rank,  and  was  one  of  the  most  eminent  amongst  the  learned  whose  skill 
lay  in  speculative  investigations  and  dialectics.  AVhen  in  his  native  town,  he 
received  lessons  from  Ahii  Koaim  AM  al-Malik  Ihn  Muhammad  Ihn  Adi,  and 
other  masters  of  the  same  ep<M-h  ; in  the  year  337  (A.  D.  948-0}  he  visited  Nai- 
sapur,and  remained  there  two  years,  after  which  he  proceeded  to  Ispahan,  where 
he  simlied  Abu  Dawiid’s  (rol.  /.  p.  589)  Mutnad  milheiiticuted  rollerlion  of  Tra- 
ditions)  under  the  tuition  of  Ahd  Allah  Ihn  Jaafar  (2).  He  then  passed  into  Irak, 
and,  when  upwards  of  forty  years  of  age,  he  l>egan  to  write,  and  prodin-ed 
imnterous  works.  He  was  an  indefatigable  traveller,  and  received  information 
li'om  the  lips  of  many  doctors.  A commentary  was  composed  hy  him  on  the 
Tnlkhis,  a work  of  Abii  '1-Abl>as  Ihn  al-Kass  (rol.  I.  p.  '<8).  He  died  on  the 
Festival  of  the  Sacrifice  {(fce  10(4  o/' Z(1 ’l-//iyn),  A.  11.  38fi  (Dec.  .A.  U.  996  at 
the  age  of  seventy-five  years. — He  was  called  a/-A7i«(a«  the  xon-in-lau’)  ItWAtisc 
6411  he  was  thus  allied  to  Abu  Bakr  al-lsmaili  < rol-  1.  p.  8). 


(1^  Sucb  I uke  lo  tw  tho  meaning  of  the  words  sJj,  an  expression  whtrh  fre«{uenlt> 

•wnm,  And  Id  a ftirmfr  }>art  of  IbU  work,  1 rendered  rrroncouslr  by : hf  had  iom§  exctUfnt  v*4ftr$  on 

the  tubject  of  the  Sh«nte  doctrine.  The  are  undoublrdly  the  partirular  rhanneU  through  which  Cfr> 

Uin  dedsions  oo  poinu  of  law  [iasM>d  down  lo  posterity  by  oral  iransniUsion.  When  a doctor  »a»  the  sole 
pOiACBiUir  of  some  traditional  information  of  this  kind,  and  if  the  persons  through  whom  it  descended  lo  him 
were  men  of  acknowledged  eredibitily.  the  expression  just  mentioned  was  applied  to  him.  If  the  points  of 
information  wfbicb  be  po«te<.sed  were  transmitted  down  through  an  unusual  channel,  the  eipression  em> 
ployed  was : ^ ji  ^ volume,  in  the  life  of  al-Kirisi. 

;2|  Read  ijjl  ^ in  the  primed  tell. 
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ABU  SAHL  AS-SOLUKI. 

Abii  Salil  Muhammad  Ibn  Sulaiman  Ibn  Muhammad  Ibn  Sulaiman  Ibn  Ilaruii 
Ibn  Musa  Ibn  Isa  Ibn  Ibrahim  Ibn  Bishr  al-Hanafi  al-Ijli  (o  member  of  Ike  tribe  of 
Uanifa,  a branch  of  that  of  Ijl and  generally  known  by  the  name  of  as-Soluki, 
was  born  at  Ispahan,  the  native  place  of  his  family,  and  dwelt  at  Maisapur.  He 
was  a doctor  of  the  Shanic  sect,  an  interpreter  of  the  Koran,  a scholastic  theolo- 
gian, an  adept  in  the  belles-lettres,  a grammarian,  a poet,  a prosodian,  and  a 
kdtib.  The  Hakim  Abd  Abd  Allah  Ibn  al-Baii  mentions  him  in  his  historical 
work,  and  says ; “ He  was  the  chief  doctor  of  the  age,  and  the  ablest  of  eon- 
‘‘  tem|K)rary  Jurisconsults ; he  had  studied  the  law  under  Abu  Ishak  al-Marwazi, 
“ and  fathomed  all  the  depths  of  science.  He  then  proceeded  to  Irak,  and  went 
“ to  Basra,  where  he  continued  to  give  lessons  for  some  years,  when  his  presence 
" was  required  at  Ispahan,  where  he  also  remained  during  some  years  (1).” 
On  learning  the  death  of  his  uncle  Abu  ’t-Taiyib  (2),  he  dejiarted  secretly  for 
Naiskpur,  in  the  year  .137  :'A.D.949),  and,  for  three  days,  he  sat  there  in  public  to 
receive  condolences,  during  which  the  shaikh  Abu  Bakr  Ibn  Ishak  {3}  remained 
seated  at  his  side,  as  did  also  all  the  chiefs  of  the  civil  administration,  the  kddis, 
and  the  muftis  of  the  two  sects  (4).  When  tlie  ceremony  of  mourning  was  ter- 
minated, regular  assemblies  were  held  to  hear  him  discuss  points  of  law,  and 
there  did  not  remain  an  adversary  or  an  approver  of  his  opinions,  but  acknow- 
ledged his  merit  and  superiority.  The  shaikhs  visited  him  repeatedly,  to  request 
him  tliat  he  would  bring  to  their  city  those  whom  he  had  left  behind  him  (his 
wife  and  family)  at  Ispahan,  and  he  at  length  acceded  to  their  wishes.  He  tiien 
undertook  the  duties  of  professor  and  mufli  at  Naisapur,  and  the  jurisconsults  of 
the  place  received  lessons  from  him.  The  Sdhib  Ibn  Abbad  (vot.  I.  p.  212)  used 
to  say : “ Wc  never  saw  the  like  of  Abu  Sabi  as-Soluki,  and  he  himself  never 
“ saw  his  like."  Abu  '1-Walid  (5  j being  asked  concerning  the  respective  merits 
of  Abu  Bakr  al-Kaflal  (vol.  II.  p.  26),  and  as-Soluki,  he  replied ; “ Wlio  could 
“ possibly  equal  as-SoIdki?"  This  doctor  was  born  A.  H.  296  (A.  D.  908-9};  he 
began  to  learn  tlie  Traditions,  A.  H.  305 ; he  went  to  attend  AbO  Ali  ath-Tha- 
kafi’s  (6)  lectures  on  law  in  31 3,  and  he  died  towards  the  end  of  the  year  369 
VOL.  II.  77 
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(A.  U.  080  , al  Maisapilr.  Ilis  body  was  borne  on  a bier  lo  the  bi|)|K>drome  of 
al-lhisain,  and  the  sultan  authorised  Abii  ’t-Taiyib  :'vol.  1.  p.  GOC),  the  son  of 
the  deceased,  to  celebrate  the  funeral  service.  He  was  interred  in  the  mosque 
where  he  used  to  leach.  — The  word  SulflW  has  lx!en  already  explained  (rol.  /. 
p.  607;. 


(1)  Being  unable  to  dUtinguUb  inhere  the  eitrael  from  Ibn  al>BaU’s  work  lini>h«i.  I indicate  it  as  ending 
here ; but  «bat  follovs  to  ibe  date  of  as-Soldki's  death  mav  perhaps  belong  to  it.  1 am  hometer  inelined  to 
suppose  It  shorter  than  I have  iodirated,  and  that  the  last  «ords  of  it  are:  TAa  ab/««l  of  nnttmporary 
;Nharoiuu//f. 

Abo  VTaiyib  Ahmad  Ibn  Muhammad  Ibn  Sulairean  al-HanaH  ai-SolOki,  an  eminent  doctor  of  the  sect 
uf  a»>Sb4fi.  a tradiUonist  and  philologer,  died  in  the  month  of  Rajab,  A.  H.  337  (Jan.-Feb.  949)  —(rob.  aj> 
>'Ad/lpln.) 

{3)  AbA  Bakr  Ahmad  Ibn  Ishak  Ibn  AiyAb.  a native  of  NaisApAr.  and  suniarned  ad-Dubai  was 

one  of  the  irndma  of  the  Sbaflte  sect,  and  a mufii  of  the  highest  reputation.  He  wrote  a number  of  largt- 
works,  such  as  the  Jfobsdr  {(A#  dfvtlop^i,  probabi;  a treatise  on  ShaGle  jurupnidence),  a treatise  on  noun* 
and  adiectiies,  arratber  on  CaiUi  ar>d  free  will,  a fourth  on  the  merlta  of  the  four  flrsi  khalifs,  etc.  Born  A.H. 
2SN  (A.D.  871-2);  died  in  the  month  of  ShaabAn,  A.  H.  342  (Dec.-Jsn.  A.  D.  9V3-4^—  [Tabakdt  tu-Ska0yin.) 

(4)  The  two  seels  were  probablj  the  Hanilile  and  the  Sbaliie. 

•5)  AbA  ’i'Wahd  HassAn  Ibn  Muhammad  Ibn  Abroad,  a member  of  the  Omaiyide  farotljr  and  a native  of 
NaisapAr,  was  one  of  the  imAms  of  (be  i^atite  sect,  and  the  first  TradiUonist  of  bis  age  in  khorasAn.  He  was 
distinguished  for  pietjr  and  iMrning.  In  one  of  his  works,  be  treated  of  Moilini's  SoUM,  and,  in  another,  of 
the  .ShaGle  doctrines.  He  composed  also  an  eiccllent  commentar^f  on  as-ShAf1's  Aiso/a  isee  p.  606,  note  (3;  U 
Died  in  the  month  of  the  first  Knbt.  A.H.  349  fMaf.  A. I).  960),  aged  seventy-two  years. — [Tab.  at-Shafiyin  . 

'0)  AbA  All  Muhammad  Ibn  Abd  al-WabhAb  atb-Thakafi  al-HA]jAji  drew  his  descent,  as  his  surnames  indi- 
cate, from  al-IlajjAj  Ibn  YAiuf  ath-ThakaU.  This  irndm,  equally  distinguished  for  learning  and  piety,  resided 
at  ■'itiiUpAr.  Born  A.  H.  244  (A.  D.  fWt-9l:  died  in  the  month  of  the  first  JurnAda.  A.  II.  328  [Feb,-Marrh. 
A.D.  940).~U*ab.  oa-.SAd/fyfn.) 


ABU  T-TAIYIB  IBN  SALAMA  AU-ULBBI. 

Aln'i  ’l-Taiyib  Muhammad  Ibn  al-Mufaddal  Ibn  Salama  Ibn  Aasim  ad-Uubbi, 
a native  of  Baghdad,  and  one  of  the  most  eminent  doctors  of  the  Shafite  sect, 
studied  jurispixidence  under  Alni  ’l-.\hbas  Urn  Suraij  (ro(.  /.  p.  40).  He  was 
noted  for  his  exlieme  |HMietration,  and  this  induced  Abu  ’l-Ahhas  to  pay  him  the 
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i;rcaU'st  adviilion,  and  take  llic  utmost  pains  in  >;ivin('  liini  instruction.  Abu 't- 
Taiyib  euiu|Kisc(i  a number  of  works,  and  lie  died  in  the  month  of  Muharram, 

A.  H.  308  :May-June,  A.  D.  020) ; lieing  cut  off  in  the  flower  of  his  age.  He 
|K)sses.sed  some  excellent  traditional  information  on  points  connected  with  the 
Shafite  dm'trines  (1). — His  father,  Abu  TMibal-Mufaddal  Ibn  Salama  Ibu  Aasim 
ad'Dubbi,  was  a philologer,  and  author  of  some  celebrated  works  on  various 
branches  of  literature,  and  on  the  rhetorical  figures  of  the  Koran.  He  belonged 
to  the  school  of  Kufa  (2  i and  wrote  an  elegant  hand.  He  met  (mid  receired 
information  from)  Ihn  al-Aarabi  (3)  and  other  men  eminent  for  learning,  and  he 
coni|)osed  a book  in  which  he  pointed  out  and  corrected  the  errors  committed  by 
aUKhalil  Ibn  Ahmad  in  his  Kilab  al-Ain  (rol.  /.  p.  496).  The  following  is  a list 
of  his  works;  the  A'ildb  nt-Tdrtkh  [book  of  history' , treating  of  philology;  the  Kildb 
al-Fdkhir  (liber  sc  jactantis  ; the  Kitdb  al-L'd  tea  'l-Maldhi  (on  the  lute  and  other 
musical  instruments  , ; the  Aitdb  Jald  as-Shubah  (obscurities  cleared  up);  the  Aitdb  nt- 
Taif  (4),  the  Kitdb  Did  il-KulAh  licjht  of  hearts  , treating  of  the  rhetorical  figures 
of  the  Koran,  and  filling  more  thati  twenty  volumes ; the  Kildb  al-Ishlikdk  (on 
elymoloyy);  the  Kildb  az-Zari  u'o  'n  Nabdt  (on  seed  and  plants) ; on  the  memliers  of  fl|6 
the  human  Ixidy;  on  the  requisites  for  a kdlib;  oti  the  words  cnditig  in  a long  and 
in  a short  elif;  a Mudkhil,  or  Introduction  to  the  science  of  grammar  (5).  Abu  Bakr 
as-Siili  (0)  transmitted  traditional  information  on  his  authority,  and  says  that  he 
attended  his  lessons  in  the  year  200. — Salama  Ibn  .\asim,  the  grandfather  of 
Abu  ’t-Taiyib,  was  the  pupil  of  al-Farra  (7),  and  the  person  who  transmitted  to 
the  world  his  master’s  peculiar  system  of  Koran-readiru;.  'They  belonged  to  a 
familv  of  which  all  the  members  were  celebrated  for  talent. — Al-Mufaddal  was  a 
favorite  of  the  viiir  Ismail  Ibn  Bulbul  (8);  being  informed  that  the  jioet  Ibn 
ar-Rumi  (rol.  II.  p.  297)  had  composed  a satire  on  him,  (he  made  a complaint  to) 
the  viiir,  (tcho)  testified  his  displeasure  towaids  Ibn  ar-Rumi  by  refusing  him  a 
share  in  the  recom|>cnses  which  he  was  accustomed  to  distribute.  The  poet 
then  composi'd  the  following  verses  against  al-Mufaddal : 

Cover  yourself  with  the  cloak  of  al-Kishi — or  dress  in  the  furred  garment  of  al-FarrS 
— nr  have  al-Khalll  liir  a friend  or  SIbawaih  for  an  inseparable  companion  (9J — or  be- 
come one  of  .tbit  ’l-.Vswad’s  company  (10)  and  lake  a surname  indicative  of  melancholy ; 
yet  God  will  never  permit  thee  to  be  counted  a man  of  learning,  but  will  let  you  be 
reckoned  among  the  dunces  (it). 
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(t)  Sm  page  601.  tuAt  (1}»  of  ihU  toIuim. 

(2)  See  Tol.  I.  page  379,  note  (2). 

(3)  Ilia  life  ti  given  In  ibU  work. 

{4/  TbU  b a treatise  on  the  rrti/a/-JirAi(li.  See  vol.  I.  lotrod.  p.  xxaii. 

■tf)  ('ompare  this  list  with  that  of  al'AinUt's  works,  page  136  of  this  volume,  and  see  an  observation  on 
the  subject  in  the  Introduction  to  vol.  I.  page  xxiU. 
i6)  The  life  of  AbQ  Bakr  as-SOII  Is  given  by  Ibn  Khalllkln. 

(7)  The  life  of  aUFarri  is  given  in  this  work. 

Abb  's^kr  Ismail  Ibn  Bulbul  was  appointed  vixir  to  aUMotamid  bj  al->Mu»affak,  that  kha* 


lif's  brother.  His  noble  and  generous  character  gained  him  many  friends,  and  his  talents  placed  him  at  the 
head  of  the  dvil  and  military  authority  of  the  empire.  This  ofUce  procured  him  the  title  of  (he  grateful 
[ viiir.  In  his  youth  he  led  a disorderly  life,  but,wben  Invested  with  power,  his  conduct  gave  ge> 


i>eral  MtUfaetion.  and  drew  fN>in  the  poets  al-Bohtorl,  Ibn  ar-Rhni,  and  others,  the  vrarmest  eulogiums. 
He  claimed  kindred  with  the  tribe  of  Shaibhn,  but  this  was  repelled  as  an  unfounded  pretension  by  some  of 
his  enemies,  aitd  Ibn  ar-Rbmi  incurred  his  displeasure  by  redUng  to  him  a piece  of  verse  in  which  he  sakJ 
that  even  if  he  had  not  the  honour  of  being  descended  from  Sbalbln,  he  eould  have  been  an  honour  to  Shai- 
bin.  The  poet  who  thus  uninleationally  loet  his  patron’s  favour,  became  his  enemy  and  lashed  him  in  viru- 
lent satires.  Ibn  Bulbul  was  arrested  by  aUMotadid;  and,  after  undergoing  severe  tortgres,  he  was  etecuted 
in  prison  by  that  khalif's  orders.— (A(f>i>iMifaf-/i/umt>n,  MS  No.  896,  fol.  333.) 
i9j  Literally:  As  a pledge  in  (pour)  possession- 
flO)  lhat  is:  a grammorfon.  See  v<d.  I.  page  663. 

'll)  This  piece  ia  a mere  Itssoe  of  puns  on  the  names  of  the  roost  celebrated  grammarians.  Their  lives 
are  given  in  this  work. 


IRN  AL-MliNI)IR  AN-NAISAPI  IU. 

Abu  Bakr  Muhammad  Ibn  Ibrabiin  Ibn  al-MuiiHir  an-Naisapnri  (rKdirc!  of 
yais^pAr),a  jurisconsult  of  great  learning  and  information,  is  spoken  of  in  these 
terms  by  Abd  Ishak  I)  in  his  Tabakdt  ai-Fokahd  (clauified  list  of  juriscomulU) : 
“ The  questions  on  which  jurisconsults  disagree  wrere  set  fortli  by  him  in  some 
“ works  of  quite  an  original  cast,  and  which  are  indispensable  for  such  persons 
“ as  wish  to  defend  or  attack  any  of  those  points.”  I do  not  know  from  whom 
he  acquired  his  knowledge  of  the  law.  He  died  at  Mckka,  A.  H.  309  (A.  D. 

or  310.  A well-known  book  of  his,  on  the  points  of  disagreement 
between  jiiriseonsults,  is  that  which  Itears  the  title  of  Kildh  al-Ithrdf  (vinr  of 
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Ihe  different  tytletns) ; it  is  a large  work,  and  proves  him  to  have  closely  exa- 
mined the  systems  of  the  great  jurisconsults  (imdnu).  It  is  an  excellent  work, 
most  instructive,  and  of  great  utility.  Resides  (his,  he  composed  a treatise 
called  the  MabtiU  'extended^,  in  which  also  he  sets  forth  the  systems  of  the  prin- 
cipal jurisconsults,  and  indicates  the  points  in  which  their  opinions  differ. 
This  work  is  larger  than  the  Itkrdf.  He  left  also  a small  treatise  on  the  ijnui 
{poinitnf  late  on  which  the  imdnu  unanimoutly  agree}. 

it)  He  neent  Aba  libak  a»-$blrtil.  See  >ol.  I.  p.  9. 


ABU  ZAID  AL-MARWAZI. 

Abu  Zaid  Muhammad  Ibn  Ahmad  Ibn  Abd  Allah  Ibn  Muhammad  al-Marwazi 
al-Fashani,  a doctor  of  the  Shaflte  sect,  and  one  of  its  most  eminent  imdnu, 
was  distinguished  for  his  skill  in  the  dLscussion  of  doubtful  points,  his  life 
passed  in  the  practices  of  devotion,  his  acquirements  as  a hdfiz  of  the  sect  I), 
and  the  rare  information  which  he  possessed  on  its  doctrines  (2\  He  learned 
jurisprudence  from  Abu  Ishak  al-Marwazi  (vol.  I.  p.  7\  and  taught  it  to  Ahu 
Bakr  al-Kaflal  al-Marwazi  (rol.  II.  p.  ‘26).  Having  proceeded  to  Baghdad,  he 
taught  Traditions  there,  and  had  among  his  pupils  the  hdfiz  Abd  'l-Hasan  ad- 
Oarakutni  (vol.  II.  p.  2,'ID)  and  Muhammad  Ibn  Ahmad  Ihn  al-Kasim  al-Maha- 
mili  (,3).  He  then  set  out  for  Mekka,  and  resided  in  that  sanctuary  seven 
years,  during  which  he  tauglit  the  Traditions  contained  in  al-Bukhari’s  Sahih, 
having  himself  learned  them  from  Muhammad  Ibn  Yusuf  al-Farabri  (4). — 
The  Khatib  (vol.  I.  p.  75)  said  of  him : “ Abu  Zaid  is  the  most  eminent  of  those 
“who  taught  this  l>ook  by  oral  transmission;"  and  Aim  Bakr  Ibn  al-Bazzaz 
■elated  as  follows  : “ The  jurisconsult  Abd  Zaid  travelled  with  me  from  Naisa- 
“ pur  to  Mekka  ; one  camel  sufliced  to  bear  us  both,  and,  as  we  sat  in  baskets 
“ slung  on  each  side  of  the  animal,!  was  his  counterpoise  all  the  way  f5).  And 
“ I do  not  think  that  the  recording  angels  ever  W'rote  down  anv  thing  against 
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“ liitii."  By  miy  thing  he  means  any  tin.  The  jurisconsult  Ahmad  Ihti 
Muhammad  aUHalimi  said:  I heard  Abu  Zaid  al-Martvazi  say:  “When  al 
“ Mekka,  I saw  in  a dream  the  Apostle  of  God,  and  he  seemed  to  sav  to  Jihril 
" (the  aivjet  Gabriel):  ‘0  spirit  of  God!  accompany  that  man  to  his  home.'” 
Ill  the  early  |>art  of  his  life,  he  was  poor  and  liereft  of  means;  so  he  passed 
the  winter  without  a cloak,  notwithstanding  the  severity  of  the  cold  in  that 
countrv;  and  he  used  to  answer,  when  spoken  toon  the  subject:  “I  have  an 
“ incommoditv  which  prevents  me  from  wearing  wadded  clothing.”  That 
inajmmodily  was  povei'ty,  and  he  never  was  induced  to  inform  any  person  of 
his  real  stale.  Towards  the  end  of  his  life,  fortune  liecame  propitious,  but,  as 
1147  he  was  then  advanced  in  age  and  had  lost  his  teeth,  he  could  neither  chew  nor 
enjov  sexual  pleasure ; he  therefore  used  to  address  his  prosperity  in  these 
lei-ms  : “ May  God  withhold  his  blessing  from  thee  ! thou  hast  <x)me  when  I 
“ have  neither  teeth  nor  strength  (6)."  He  died  on  Thursday,  the  13th  of 
Kajab,  A.  H.  371  (January,  A.  D.  982),  at  Marw.  — The  words  Marirazi  and 
Fdshiini  have  been  alreadv  explained  (the  firtt  in  eot.  I.  p.  7,  and  the  second  in 
rol.  I.  p.  78i.(7). 


(t)  A luitii  of  a tert  bonf  «bo  kiu»«fi  by  hf^tri  and  tranamiu  to  olben  tariout  questions  i»hirh  havr 
h«eo  rcsolTfd  by  the  doeiors  of  that  sect. 

[t)  voMl.  |>age  00ft.  note\1). 

!3)  This  was  the  father  of  the  Mahimili  whuae  life  is  firen  in  vot.  I p.  50. 

(4)  The  life  of  this  iraditionUi  is  given  by  our  author. 

,5)  The  Arabic  text  expresses  this  very  concisely  and  very  cleariyi  translated  literally,  it  would  run  thus: 
**  1 counterpoised  the  jurisconsult  Abb  Zaid  from  Naisipbr  to  Mfkka.” 

(6]  I have  raodifted  the  meaning  of  the  word  but  it  is  clear  enough  from  what  precede*, 

i?)  As  it  might  be  supposed  that  thb  doctors  name  was  aMTdaAdiw.  not  al'FdsAdnt.  I nay  be  allowed  to 
iihserve  that  the  latter  reading  is  rnnlirraed  by  the  Tabakdt  (u-SkApyfn,  where  we  read  that  the  word  is 
written  with  a fA  and  a sAfn. 
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IBN  WARKA  Al^LDANl. 

Al)u  Uakr  Muhammad  Ibn  Abd  Allali  Ibii  Muhammad  Ibn  Na«r  ihn  Marka 
al'Udani,  a juriiCODsult  of  tlie  sect  of  as-Shati,  was  their  chief  imam  in  that  age. 
The  Hakim  Ibn  al-Baii  (I)  mentions  his  name  in  the  History  of  Nais^piir,  and 
says  : “ On  his  return  from  the  pilgrimage,  he  resided  with  us,  at  NaisapAr,  for 
“ some  time,  and  surpassed  all  the  other  jurisconsults  by  his  self-mortification 
“ and  by  his  lamentations  for  having  been  remiss  in  God’s  servire.”  He  died 
at  Bukhara,  in  the  month  of  the  first  Rabi,  A.H.  385  (April,  A.D.  995),  and  was 
buried  at  Kalabad. — “ Udani  means  belonginij  to  Udana,  a village  in  the  de|>en- 
“ dencies  of  Bukhara  such  are  as-Samani's  (vol.  II.  p.  158)  words,  but  the 
jurisconsults  mispronounce  it  and  say  Udi.  When  I was  studying  the  law,  I 
heard  one  of  my  masters  pronounce  it  Atidtim. — This  doctor  had  received  hv 
tradition  some  particular  information  on  |)oints  connected  with  the  doctrines  of 
his  sect  (2).  The  author  of  tlic  H’oiril  (.Ifctl  Hdmid  nl-Ghazzdli]  frequently  men- 
tions hb  name.— A'aid5dd  is  the  name  of  a quarter  in  the  city  of  Bukhara. 
“ It  was  from  tlib  place  tliat  a traditionist  of  gi-eat  authority,  Abu  Nasr  Ahmad 
“ Ibn  Muhammad  Ibn  al-Hasan  Ibn  al-Hiisain  Ibn  Ali  Ibn  Rustum  al-Kala- 
“ badi,  derived  his  surname.  He  died  on  the  22nd  of  the  latter  Jumada, 
" A.H.  398  (March,  A.D.  1008  , and  he  was  bom  in  A.H.  460  (A.l).  1007-8'.” 
Such  are  the  words  of  Abu  Saad  a$-Samani,  but  he  must  be  mistaken,  since  he 
places  al-Kalabadi‘s  birth  subsequently  to  his  death.  I have  consulted  in  manv 
quarters,  hoping  to  clear  up  this  error,  but  could  find  no  indications  on  the 
subject ; so  I let  as-Samani's  words  stand  as  lliey  arc  (.I). 


(I)  Hifi  life  will  be  found  in  ihU  work. 

(Si  Sec  vol.  n.  |»age  608,  note  {<). 

(3)  ll  appeirf  from  ib«  ruboAdr  al  Buffdi.  that  aMiaUbAdi  uugbl  Tradilioii»at  Baghdad  in  the  hfrtimv  of 
ad-l)Arakutni.  That  doctor  died  A.  H.  3H5.  whence  we  may  conrJude  with  great  probability  lhal  the  date  of 
398  U that  of  tl-KalAbAdi'i  death,  and  lurh  in  fact,  the  »tatcinent  of  the  author  of  the  TabukAt  He  plnee« 
his  birth  in  the  year  318. 
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ABU  BAKR  AL-FARISI. 

Abii  Bakr  Muliaiiiinad  Ibn  Aiiinad  Ibn  Ali  Ibn  Shahawaili,  a native  of  Fars^a/- 
Fdriai,  and  a doctor  of  the  Shafite  sect,  is  spoken  of  in  tliese  terms  by  the  Hakim 
Abu  Abd  Allah  Ibii  aUBaii,  in  his  history  of  Naisapur:  “He  resided  for  some 
“ time  at  Naisapilr  and  then  proceeded  to  Bukhara,  whence  he  returned  to  the 
“ former  city ; he  then  came  back  to  this  country,  Fars,  and  occupied  tlie  post 
“ of  kddi.  He  subsequently  removed  to  Naislipur,  and  taught  Traditions  in 
“ that  city."  He  died  there,  A.  H.  362  (A.  D.  972-3).  Some  points  of  tradi- 
tional information,  connected  with  the  doctrines  of  the  sect,  and  received  from 
the  very  highest  authorities,  were  communicated  by  him  to  his  disciples ; hr 
was  tlie  only  person  in  possession  of  this  information,  and  we  have  never  found 
it  given  on  the  authority  of  any  other  person  but  himself.  I do  not  know  from 
whom  he  acquired  his  knowledge  of  jurisprudence. — SMhawaih  is  a Persian 
name,  composed  of  Shdh  (king.,  and  waih  (tooel).  Relative  to  this  last  word, 
al-Jauhari  vol.  I.  p.  22)  says,  in  his  Sahdh  : “ Stbatcaih  and  other  names  of  a 
“ similar  form  are  composed  of  a noun  and  an  interjection,  coalescing  so  as  to 
“ form  a proper  name.” — Fdris  is  an  extensive  region,  of  which  the  capital  is 
.Shiraz.  Its  pronunciation  is  so  well  known,  that  it  is  needless  to  indicate  it. 


ABU  ABD  AIXAH  AUKUDAI. 

Abu  Abd  Allah  Muhammad  Ibn  Salama  Ibn  Jaafar  Ibn  Ali  Ibn  Hukinun  Ibn 
UA8  Ibrahim  Ibn  .Muhammad  Ibu  Muslim  al-Kudai,  a doctor  of  the  Shafite  sect  and 
the  author  of  the  Kitdb  as-Shihdb  (I  . is  spoken  of,  in  the  History  of  Damascus, 
by  the  lul/iz  Ibn  Asakir(e.//.p.  252);  he  mentions  there  that  .■\bu  .\bd  Allah  al- 
‘ Humaidi  transmitted  Traditions  on  his  authority,  and  that  he  was  appointed 
deputy-kadi  of  Old  Cairo  by  the  Egyptian  government  (the  FalimiJes),  and  had 
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been  once  sent  by  them  on  an  embassy  to  the  Greek  court.  He  composed  a 
^rcat  number  of  works,  such  as  the  Kitdb  at-Skihdb  (the  fluinbeau),  a treatise  on 
the  merits  of  the  inidm  as-Sh5li  with  an  account  of  his  life,  the  Anbd  an  il-Atibi'a 
(history  of  the  prophets),  the  Tairdrikh  al-Khulafd  (history  of  the  khalifs',  and  the 
Khitat  Misr  (topography  of  Cairo)  (‘i).  The  emir  Abu  Nasr  Ilm  M&kdia  says,  in 
tbe  kitdb  ul-lkmdl  (v.  II.  p.  248),  that  he  was  conversant  with  a great  variety  of 
sciences.  He  died  at  Old  Cairo  on  the  eve  of  Thursday,  the  1 6th  of  Zu  'l-Kaada, 
A.  II.  454  (Nov.  A.  D.  1062),  and  the  funeral  service  was  said  over  him  in  the 
Musalla  (3)  of  ao-Najjar,  on  the  afternoon  of  tlie  following  day.  As-Samani 
(I'ol.  II.  p.  156)  mentions,  in  his  article  on  the  Khatib  Ahu  Bakr  Ahmad  (rof.  /. 
p.  75),  the  author  of  the  History  of  Baghdad,  that  the  KhatSb  made  the  pilgrim- 
age, A.  H.  445,  the  same  year  as  Abd  Abd  Allah  al-Kudai,  and  that  he  learned 
some  Traditions  from  him.  We  have  already  spoken  of  al-Kudai  in  the  life 
of  az-Zahir  al-OI>aidi  (rol.  II.  p.  341),  and  that  he  was  aMmu-writer  to  al-Jar- 
jarai  al'Akta  (the  mutilated  ',  that  prince’s  vizir.  — kuddi  means  belonging  to 
kudda,  the  son  of  Maadd  Ibn  Adnan  ; or,  according  to  some,  a descendant  of 
Himyar;  the  latter  opinion  is  more  generally  held, and  comes  closer  to  the  truth. 
Kudaa’s  real  name  was  Omar  Ihn  Malik ; a great  numher  of  tribes  draw  their 
desteiit  from  him,  such  as  those  of  Kalh,  Bali,  Juhaina,  Ozra,  etc. — The  Nitjjar 
(carpenter  ] whose  name  is  borne  by  tbe  Musalla,  was  a matela  to  the  family  of 
Ghafik,  and  Inire  the  name  of  Imran  Ibn  Musa  an-N'ajjar ; some  say,  how- 
ever, that  he  was  called  Abu  ’t-Taiyib  Mubammad  Ibn  Jaafar  al-Baghdadi  an- 
Najjar,  and  that  he  horc  the  surname  of  a|.Gbundar  (the  corpulent  ; he  died 
A. 11.  358  : .\.D.  968-9),  some  time  previouslv  to  the  arrival  of  the  Kaid  Jauhar 
(rol.  I.  p.  340)  in  Egypt. 


The  Shihdb  it  noticM  bv  Hajji  kballfs;  hr  rails  it  the  SAiAiSfr  al^Akhbdr  i fiambrau  of  information], 
and  that  it  conUilna  moral  maiimfi,  provfrbi^.  and  rules  of  poiil«ncs«,  ritrartrd  from  thr  Msiiig*  of  Ibp 
Prophet,  br  Abh  Abd  Allah  al-kudii 

(2)  This  work  appears  lo  base  been  rlosclr  copied  br  al*Makr1n.  in  bU  rompilaliom  usuallr  bearing  the 
!>am«  title. 

{3J  ^e  rol.  I.  page  605- 
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ABU  ABD  ALLAH  AL-MASIDI. 

Abii  Abd  Allah  Muhammad  Ibn  AM  al-Malik  ibn  Masdd  Ibn  Ahmad  al-Ma- 
sudi  (1),  a Shafitc  jurisconsult,  an  inulm  of  that  sect,  and  eminently  distinguished 
for  his  talents  and  piety,  was  a native  of  Marw.  He  studied  the  law  under  Abii 
Bakr  al-Kadal  al-Marwazi  (vol.  II.  p.  26;,  and  wrote  an  excellent  commentary 
on  al-Muzani’s  abridgment  of  the  Shafite  doctrines  (rof.  /.p..  200).  He  taught 
a few  traditions  on  the  authority  of  his  master  al-Kafl?d.  AI-GhazzAli  tells  an 
anecdote  of  him  in  Ute  If’asit,  third  chapter  of  the  section  on  Faith,  wherein 
he  treats  of  the  diflerent  modes  by  which  perjury  mav  be  committed  : speaking 
of  a subtle  question  on  a point  of  law,  he  says:  “ Queition  to  ithieh  the  pre- 
“ ceding  one  givet  rise  (2).  If  a jtersou  swear  that  he  will  not  eat  eggs,  and  he 
“ goes  afterwards  to  a man  and  says  : ‘ By  Allah!  I shall  cat  what  thou  hast 
“ ‘ in  thy  [lOcket!’  and  behold,  it  is  an  egg!  ( ichal  it  to  be  done  so  as  to  avoid 
“ perjury?)  This  question  was  proposed  to  al-Kaflal  as  he  was  seated  in  the 
“ chair  (presiding  an  assembly  of  his  pupils),  but  he  could  not  Gnd  an  answer 
“ to  it.  On  this,  his  pupil  al-MasAdi  said  : ‘ Let  him  have  a biscuit  made 
“ ‘ with  tlie  egg  and  cat  that;  he  will  thus  have  eaten  what  was  in  the  man's 
‘ pocket,  and  not  have  eaten  the  egg.’  This  answer  received  general  appro- 
bation,  and  it  was  certainly  a most  ingenious  solution  of  the  difficulty  (3).” 
AbMasudi  died  at  Marw  subsequently  to  the  year  420  (A.  I).  1030).  He  was 
called  al-Masddi  the  Masiidian)  after  his  grandfather  Masild. 


(1)  .^nolb«r  and  more  celebrated  al-.Mas0di,  the  author  of  the  ifeodova  of  g»td,  UiioUred  by  ad>Dahabi  in 
hi«  Tdrikh  aj-ltldm,  M:>.  No.  tU6,  fol.  211 ; 1 IhcTe  Hnd  the  following  indications:  Abd  '1-Hasau  Alt  Ibii 
al-Husain  Ibn  All,  »urnaned  ol-MasCidi,  because  tU  U Mid)  be  drew  bU  descent  from  Ibn  MasOd.  one  of  the 
IVo|>het's  Companions,  was  the  author  of  the  M*ir0j  ad-Dahab  {meadovi  of  gold)  aod  a native  of  Baghdad,  but 
he  dwelt  for  some  lime  in  Kgypt.  This  learned  kbtorian  and  transmitter  of  curious  Information  romposed  aUi< 
the  following  works:  Kitdb  Dakhdir  at  Ohimltho  trearwres  of  irifnet)',  iho  Eitdh  ar-Rasdil  [book  ofe$sayt]. 
the  Ktidb  at-iUtikdr,  are.  memorial  of  wHal  orrurred  in  former  Kme»)i  the  .lAAMr  al-L'mam  [kiitoty  of 
nafions);  the  ^Ifoild/dr  fi  uaiW  ad-Didndl  {diteourM  cm  the  dogmas  of  the  different  religions);  the  Akhbdr 
ttl^EhaKdrlf  t,historg  of  the  Khatijites),elt.  Vlkdt  has  a notice  on  him  in  his  Tdrtkh  al^Udabd  {flajji  Kha- 
lifa, Mo.  472).  or  Aiirory  of  learned  sehotars.  but  places  his  death  in  the  year  .146»  which  is  not  euci.  AbMi- 
!»ddi  held  the  opinions  of  the  Motaralites.  He  died  in  the  month  of  the  latter  Jumida,  A.  H 346  tSept.-^)rt. 
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4.1).  956)  — For  further  infomutiDn  re«prciing  al-Mai9di  and  hi«  wrillngs,  ter  M.  de  Sary’s  notirc  on  thf 
TandiA  tea  ’l-l$hrdf  lanoibrr  aiork  by  ihe  URif  author,  in  the  eighth  vol.  of  the  .Voliee«  «l  Exlrail$,  and  an 
ankle  in  the  Journal  Aiiatique  for  January  18,19.  The  flr>t  vol.  of  a traoalation  of  the  Murij  has  been  pub> 
lulled  by  Dr.  Sprenger,  under  the  patronage  of  tbe  Oriental  Translation  rommiUee. 

(2'  Literally:  ^oneA;  that  is:  ramification  of  tbe  (H-Indple  which  precedes. 

.3)  Abo  llanlfa  resolved  this  question  much  better.  He  said  that  the  egg  should  be  hatrhed,  and  that  the 
man  «hmild  eal  the  rhirken. 


AnU  AASIM  AL-ABBADI. 

The  kddi  Abii  Aasim  Muhammad  Ibn  Ahmad  Ibn  Muhammad  Ibii  Alxl  Allah 
Ihn  Ahbad  al-Abl^Adi,  a native  of  Herat  ' al-Haram]  and  a doctor  of  the  sect 
of  as-Shift,  studied  jurisprudence  at  Herat  under  the  kddi  Abu  Mansiir  al-Azdi, 
and  at  NaisApur  under  the  kddi  Abii  Omar  al-BastAmi.  He  then  became  |rt- 
feclly  master  of  a great  variety  of  sciences,  and  was  noted  for  the  suhtilty  of 
his  investigations.  In  his  travels  to  different  countries  he  met  a great  numl>er 
of  nhaikht  (iwirtrrs),  and  received  from  them  information.  He  is  the  author  of 
sonte  useful  works,  such  as  a treatise  on  the  duties  of  a kdtli,  the  MabtOl 
(rxlmdfd),  the  ffddi  'guide)  to  the  doctrines  of  tlie  learned,  a refutation  of  as- 
Samani,  and  a small  volume  containing  a classified  list  of  jurisconsults.  Abii  U4» 
Saad  al-Harawi  (I),  the  autlior  of  the  lihrAf,  or  eluridalion  of  the  duties  of  a 
kddi.  and  of  the  Ghawdmid  al-flukdmdl,  or  obsnire  judgment$,  drew  some  of  his 
information  from  al-Abbadi.  (AhA  ddsim  nl-Abbddi ) received  and  trans- 
mitted Traditions.  He  died  in  the  month  of  SluiwwAI,  A.  H.  4.58  (Aiigusl- 
.Sept.  A.  D.  1066);  he  was  born  A.  H.  .375  (A.  U.  985-6). — Abbddi  means 
detrended  from  Ahbdd,  the  person  whose  name  occurs  in  .Abu  AAsim’s  genealofjv. 


(t)  Ab9  Sold  Muhaaiimul  Ibn  Abi  Ahm^d  «l  H«riwi  (nalivc  of  J/eral),  a SbaBtc  doctor  and  the  author  of 
an  Mpoiition  of  the  dutift  of  iddlt.  entitled  a/-/iArd^  ala  Ghawimid  al-iiakUmdt  {elucidation  of  the  o6* 
tcure  principlee  on  trAicA  cerfuin  decieiont  are  founded]^  wav  Addi  of  Hamadftn.  He  fell  a martyr,  with 
hi«  father,  in  tbe  great  moaque  of  thaielty,  in  the  month  of  Sbaabin,  B18  iSept.-Oet.  A.  D.  1124>.  Ad>Da- 
babi  vayt  that  the  doctor  who  wav  killed  at  Hamadin  wav  a HanlUte.— [Tak.  oa-$Adjfyfn). 
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AL-KHIURI. 

Abft  Alxl  Allah  Muhammad  Ihn  Ahmad  al-Khidri,  a native  of  Marw  and  a 
doctor  of  the  ShaGle  sect,  was  t'mdm  and  chief  jurisconsult  of  the  ShaGtes  in 
city.  He  had  studied  under  Abu  Bakr  al-FArisi  (1)  and  was  one  of  the  most 
distinguislicd  disciples  of  Ahii  Bakr  al-KafGll  as-Sh&shi  (i‘o/.  II.  page  005 
He  always  continued  to  reside  at  Marw,  devoting  his  elTorts  to  the  propagation  of 
as-SliAfl's  peiniliar  doctrines.  The  relentiveness  of  Ids  memory  was  proverbial. 
He  possessed  some  points  of  traditional  information  relative  to  the  doctrines  of 
his  sect,  and  of  which  he  was  the  sold  depository;  these  were  transmitted  down 
orally  by  the  jurisconsults  of  KhorisAn  on  his  authority.  He  stated  that  as- 
ShAfi  considered  as  valid  the  indication  of  the  kibla  by  a little  boy  (2),  but, 
added  al-Khidri,  the  kibla  heiv  means  the  niche  which  is  visible  in  the  mosque 
(and  marks  the  direction  of  Mekka);  otherwise,  if  the  mere  direction  be  pointed  out 
by  the  boy,  according  to  the  l>est  of  his  belief,  the  indication  is  not  receivable. 
Abu  'l-Futdh  al-ljli  (v.  I.  p.  11)1)  writes  as  follows  in  his  JHushkildt,  or  elucidation 
of  the  obscurities  in  the  Wojiz  and  the  IFo*i<  (3),  towards  the  beginning  of  the 
section  on  marriage  : “ The  shaikh  Abu  Abd  Allah  al-Khidri  was  asked  if  it  was 
“ lawful  for  a woman  to  cut  her  nails  in  the  sight  of  a man  to  whom  she  was 
“ not  relate*!?  and  he  reflected  a long  time  witliout  uttering  a word.  But  his 
“ wife,  the  daughter  of  tlic  shaikh  Abu  Ali  as-ShabbAi,  who  happened  to  Ik- 
“ present,  said  to  him  ; ‘ What  need  hast  thou  to  reflect?  didst  tliou  not  hear 
“ ‘ my  father  say,  in  answer  to  tliis  very  question,  that,  if  it  be  the  nails  of  her 
“ ‘ fingers  which  she  cuts,  the  mananay  lawfully  look  on;  but, if  it  l>e  the  nails 
“ ‘ of  her  toes,  he  must  not  look  on.  And  the  reason  is,  that  her  hands  are 
“ ‘ not  parts  of  the  body  indecent  to  be  sliown,  whereas  the  instep  is  one  of 
“ ‘ those  parts  which  cannot  be  shown.’  Al-Khidri  was  delighted  at  these 
“ words,  and  exclaimed:  ‘ Had  I only  gained  this  single  point  of  information 
“ ‘ from  frequenting  persons  of  learning,  I should  tliink  it  quite  enough  for  my 
“ ‘ pains.’  ” 1 may  here  olvserve  that  this  distinction  between  the  hands  and  the 

feet  is  questionable,  for  the  doctors  of  our  sect  say  that  (a  icoman's)  exposing  of 
her  hands  during  prayer  is  not  indecent ; but  we  consider  it  indecent  in  her)  to 
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i‘xpow  either  tiie  hands  or  the  feet  before  a strange  man.  It  may  he  peix-eived 
tliat  this  point  requires  consideration.  Al-Khidri  had  some  knowledge  in  the  Tra- 
ditions, and  his  authority  therein  is  held  to  be  good.  He  died  l>etwecn  llie  years 
of  .380  and  390(A.D. 990-1 000).  — Khidri  means  descended  from  Khidr;  this  Kliidr 
was  one  of  his  ancestors  ; if  the  surname  be  pronounced  khadari,  his  ancestor's 
name  must  then  have  been  Khadir.  This  is  analogous  to  the  derivation  of  .\anMri 
from  Namira  (4),  and  this  rule  is  absolute,  admitting  of  no  exception. — Shalihdi 
means  belonging  to  Shabbdlyah;  this  person  was  one  of  the  shaikh  .\bu  Ali's  an- 
cestors; he  was  an  able  jurisconsult  and  a native  of  Marw. 


(1)  Thif  must  be  either  the  same  doctor  *bose  life  is  ^ven  by  Ibn  Khallikiu  {pag«  51A  of  ihtt  volumf',.  or 
else  AbO  Bekr  Abm«d  Ibn  al-Hus«in  Ibn  Sabi  al-FIrisi,  a doctor  of  the  ShaGtc  sect  end  lutitor  of  (hr 
esteemed  treatise  on  Shafite  law.  entitled  Oydn  al-Mat4H.  He  died  A.  H.  3d0  (A.D.961-2^  or  303  by  Another 
account.  He  composed  some  other  works,  treating  of  jurisprudence  and  controversy. •-'{Tah.  al-Fok.) 

{i)  It  mull  be  recollected  that,  with  the  Mosiims.  prayers  are  not  valid  unless  the  worshipper  fare  the  kibla 
when  saying  then.  The  kih/a  la  the  point  of  the  horiron  in  which  Mekka  lies.  Now,  if  a Moslim  be  in  a 
country  where  be  does  not  know  ibe  direction  of  the  ifbM,  and  if  he  ask  a little  boy  how  it  lies,  and  then 
Mys  his  prayers  in  thal  direction,  is  his  prayer  valid?  for  the  boy  might  have  been  tniilaken.  This  is  the 
point  on  which  as>Sh4ft  answered  affirmatively.  It  is  true  that  aUKhIdri  gives  a different  turn  to  the  meaning 
of  at>Shkfrf  words. 

(8)  Tbeae  are  two  eelebraled  traatisas  on  Sha6te  law  by  AbA  Ulmid  al<<ilianlli.  See  next  artiefe. 

(4)  See  M.  da  Saey'a  Grawtmairo  Arol*.  lorn. ).  p.  381,  No.  770. 


ABU  HAMll)  AL-GHAZZALl. 

Abd  Hamid  Muhammad  Ibn  Muhammad  Ibn  Muhammad  Ihn  Ahmiid  al-Gha/.- 
zAli,  sumatned  Hujja  tal-lslam  {eMtiijile  for  the  followers  of  Islamisism)  Zaiii  ad- 
din (omametU  of  religion^,  was  a native  of  Tus  and  a doctor  of  the  Shafiic 
sect.  Towards  the  close  of  his  life,  the  Shafites  had  not  a doctor  to  he  compared 
to  him.  He  commenced  his  studies  at  Tus  under  Ahmad  az-Zadkani,  and,  having 
then  pi'oceeded  to  Naisapdr,  he  attended  the  lessons  of  the  Imim  al-Harainain,  «.',o 
Ahil  'l-Maali  al-Juwaiui  (».  II.  p.  1 20),  under  whom  he  studied  with  such  as.sidiiiiy 
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(hat, in  a short  lime, hr  completed  his  education;  and  hecame,even  in  the  liretimc 
of  his  master,  one  of  the  most  distinf>uishcd  among  the  doctors.  It  was  at  that 
|>eri(xi  he  began  his  labours  as  an  author.  As  long  as  his  master  lived,  he  re- 
mained with  him,  and  he  never  vt^ased  rurnishing  him  motives  of  just  pride  in 
having  such  a pupil.  On  the  Imam's  death,  he  left  ^aislipdr  and  went  to  the 
army,  where  he  met  with  a highly  honorable  reception  from  the  viiir  NizAm  al- 
.Mulk  (vol.  1.  p.  413).  A number  of  men  eminent  for  talent  were  then  at  the 
vizir's  court,  and  in  some  public  conferences  which  Abd  Himid  had  with  them, 
he  remained  victorious  in  the  debate  and  acquired  a reputation  which  spread  to 
distant  lands  (1).  Soon  after  litis,  the  professorship  in  the  Nizdmiya  College  of 
liaghdad  was  conferred  upon  him,  and,  in  the  month  of  the  first  Jumada, 
A.  H.  484  (June-July,  A.  D.  1001),  he  commenced  his  lessons.  His  abilities 
tilled  the  people  of  Irdk  with  admiration,  and  they  gradually  conceived  for  him 
the  highest  resjiect.  In  the  month  of  Zd  'l-Kaada,  A.  H.  488  (Nov.  A.  D. 
too.')),  he  abandoned  all  the  occupations  in  which  he  had  been  hitherto  en- 
gaged, and  entered  on  the  path  of  ascetism  and  retirement  from  the  world.  He 
then  undertook  the  pilgrimage  to  .Mekka,  and,  on  his  return,  he  proceeded 
to  Svria  and  slopfied  for  some  time  at  Damas«ms.  During  his  residence  in  that 
city,  he  gave  lessons  in  a comer  of  the  Great  Mosque  situated  on  the  west  bank 
of  the  Tigris.  He  then  set  out  for  Jentsalem,  where  he  applied  himself  with 
ardour  to  the  practices  of  devotion,  and  visited  the  holy  monuments  and 
vcneialed  s|iots  of  that  sacred  ground.  He  next  ftassed  into  Egypt  and  remained 
for  .some  time  at  Alexandria,  whence,  it  is  said,  he  intended  to  sail  to  Maghrib, 
in  ho|ies  of  having  an  interview  with  the  emir  Yilsuf  Ihn  TAshifin,  the  sovereign 
of  Moixtcco;  hut,  having  received  intelligence  of  that  prince's  death,  he  aban- 
doned the  project.  The  life  of  Yilsuf  Ihn  TAshifln  will  l>e  found  in  this  work. 
On  leaving  Egypt,  he  returned  to  Tus,  his  native  place,  and,  having  resumed 
his  studies,  he  cuni|Hised  those  instmetive  works,  on  various  branches  of  know- 
ledge the  most  celebrated  of  which  are  the  H’a*it  i medium  trenlue),  the  H'tyfc 
(rompeiuhum)  (2',  the  Khuldta  f\  'UFikh  {quintenenee  of  jurispnidenee),  and  the 
Ihya  Oldin  ad-Din  (revival  of  the  teieticet  of  reliqion).  This  last  is  a most  va- 
luable and  comprehensive  work.  To  this  we  may  add  the  Miislasfa  chnseii 
exirart),  treating  of  the  principles  of  jurisprudence,  and  which  he  termi- 
nated on  the  filh  of  Muharram,  A.  H.  503  ^.Atigu.sl,  A.  D.  1109),  a treatise 
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on  polemics,  eniitled  ai-Manh(tl  wa  'l-Muntahal  (dcx-trines  falfely  allrtbuled  to 
others  and  falsely  claimed  by  some),  the  Tahafut  al-Faldsnfa  (3),  the  iluhakk  an- 
Na:ar  (uhetstone  of  reflexion),  the  Mtydr  al-Ilm  (the  tceujhiny-seale  of  tdenre,  (4), 
ihe  Makatid  (al-Faldsa fa),  or  tendencies  {of  the  philosophers^,  the  ilazndn  hihi  ala 
ijbairi  Ahlih  (doctrines  attributed  to  terong  persons)  (.">),  the  Maksad  al-Asna  (the 
highest  aim),  Itcing  an  explanation  of  the  excellent  names  of  God,  the  ilishkdl 
al-Anwdr  (niche  for  the  lights)  (6),  the  Munkid  min  ad-Daldl  (deliverer  from  error  . 
and  the  Haktka  tal-Kaulain  ( the  truth  of  the  two  sayings)  (7).  His  works  are  very 
numerous,  and  all  of  them  are  instructive.  Having  been  recalled  in  the  most 
pressing  manner  to  Naisapilr,  in  order  that  he  might  resume  his  lessons  in  the 
yizdmiya  College,  he  at  length  eonsented,  after  receiving  and  refusing  repeated 
invitations  to  that  effect;  but  he  finally  renounced  this  occupation  and  returned 
home  to  his  native  place,  where  he  erected,  in  the  proximity  of  his  own  house, 
a convent  for  sdfis,  and  a college  for  the  study  of  the  law.  He  thenccforwatxl 
allotted  out  his  time  to  pious  occupations,  such  as  reading  the  Koran  through, 
conversing  with  men  of  contemplative  minds  (8),  and  holding  sittings  for  the 
instructing  of  students ; in  this  mode  of  life  he  persevered  till  he  was  removed 
into  the  presence  of  his  Lord.  Some  verses  composed  hy  him  have  l>een  handed 
down  traditionally,  and  amongst  them  are  the  following,  given  as  his  hv  the 
hdfiz  Abii  Saad  as-Samani  (vol.  II.  p.  1 .IC)  in  his  Supplement : 

The  scorpions  [ringltls]  of  her  forehead  settled  in  the  moon  of  her  checks,  and  she 
thus  became  incomparable  {for  irauty].  AVe  have  seen  the  moon  in  the  sign  of  the 
scorpion;  but  here,  for  a wonder,  the  scorpion  is  in  the  moon. 

I found  these  verses  elsewhere  attributed  to  a different  person.  God  knows 
best  which  of  the  two  is  the  author.  The  kdlib  Imid  ad-dIn  al-Ispahani  givi*s 
the  following  verses  as  his,  in  the  Kharldn  : 

Suppose  that  I were  in  love  as  you  imagine,  and  that  I enjoyed  the  pleasure  of  kiss- 
ing that  ringlet-adorned  cheek  ; know  that  I am  a seceder  from  establishes!  opinions  ttS  I 
(n  dfolazrlilr),  and  that  the  beloved  received  me  with  an  Asharite  face  (9). 

The  kalib  quotes  also  the  preceding  verses  as  al-Ghaazali’s.  (dlnl  lldmid  al- 
Ghazzdlij  was  Item  A.  H.  4.50  (A.  D.  1058-fl),  and  he  died  on  Mond,iv,  the  14th 
of  the  latter  Jumada,  A.  H.  ,505  i December,  A.  D.  1 M 1 , at  at-Tabar.an.  The 
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iict-omplished  scholar  and  poet,  AIni  '1-MuzalTar  Muhammad  al-Abiwardi,  a per- 
son whose  life  wc  shall  give,  composed  an  elcgv'  on  hU  death,  containing  the 
I'ollowing  line  : 

He  is  gone ! and  the  greatest  loss  which  ever  afflicted  me,  was  that  of  a man  who  left 
not  his  like  among  mankind. 

On  tlie  death  of  al-Ghazzali,  the  imam  Ismail  al-Hakimi  quoted  the  following 
verses  from  one  of  Abii  Tammam’s  (rol.  1.  p.  3'*8)  most  celebrated  kaxUas,  and 
applied  them  to  himself; 

I wondered  at  my  patience  when  deprived  of  him  by  death ; I,  who  used  to  shed  tears 
of  blood  when  he  was  absent  from  me.  But  the  age  is  now  so  productive  of  wonders, 
that  it  has  ceased  to  excite  our  wonder. 

Al-Ghazzali  was  buried  at  at-Tabaran,  the  citadel  of  Tus.  Of  the  woi-d 
Ghazzali  we  have  already  spoken  (col.  1.  page  80)  in  the  life  of  his  brother 
Ahmad,  the  ascetic  divine  and  preacher, — At-Tdbardn  is  one  of  the  two  towns 
which  compose  the  city  of  Tils;  of  this  we  have  also  spoken  in  the  same  article. 


'O  LtK>rall]r:  Which  travelled  with  the  caravan*. 

2/  Hf>ih  of  there  «ork*  treat  of  ^bafite  jurisprudence. 

(3  inhdful  al-FnlAtafa  signifies  literally  the  ntshing  of  (A«  PhUotophtrt:  the  «ords  /f  info 

error)  seem  to  be  understood.  This  treatise  has  been  translated  Into  Latin  under  the  litle  of  fifsirueito  Phi- 
fo%nphorum,  and  publUhed  in  the  collection  of  Averrhoe's  works;  Venice,  tSdO,  tom.  I\. 

(4)  This  U a treatise  on  logic. 

(S'!  The  manuscript  of  tlie  Bt'6.  du  Poi,  ancien  fomls.  No.  AM,  rouiains  live  treatises  by  al-4}|iafi4li.ui>e  of 
which  appears  to  be  the  work  here  mentioned.  The  litle.  however,  is  different,  as  it  runs  thus:  Al-Matniin 
hiki  an  Ghairi  Ahlih  {doetrinei  to  bo  freasured  up  from  fht  umtorthy.i 

[6)  This  treatise  has  been  published  with  a French  translation  by  Dr.  8<hmoelders.  in  one  volume,  entitled 
Eftai  j»ur  /ei  ('colei  philotophiguot  ehet  les  Arabn.  Parts.  1842. 

;7)  This  may  perhaps  be  a treatise  on  the  two  points  of  the  Mosliro  profession  of  faith:  TAere  fi  bwi  one 
/rod;  .VuAammad  ii  the  Apottle  of  God. 

(8t  Literally:  W'iih  the  people  of  the  hearts.  This  appears  to  be  a technical  expression  used  by  the  Sb(i» 

i9)  I hate  been  obliged  to  modify  the  meaning  of  these  strange  verses,  and  should  have  suppressed  them, 
were  they  not  atlriboled  to  so  grave  a divine  as  al>f>ban4li.  It  would  seem  that  be  was  suipecled  6orba/u/t 
juvoHit  amove  correptum  fuiue,  and  he  answers  by  a scholastic  pun.  Al-Ashari  was  an  anient  opponent  of 
the  Motaxelile  doctrine*,  and  nsAar/  (asAar/u)  signifies  belonging  to  al-Athari.  and  eovtred  tci/A  Aatr.  The 
vimplicily  with  which  Ibn  Kballikln  quotes  these  lines  would  be  quite  unaccountable,  had  such  passion* 
hem  considered  in  any  other  light  but  purely  platonic 
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Am  BAKU  AS-SIIASHI. 

Aim  Bakr  Muhammad  Ihn  Ahmad  Ibn  al-Hiisaiii  Ibii  Omar,  snrnamt'd  Fakhr 
al-lslam  'glory  of  Itlamittn  , and  (jniorally  kiiovsn  by  the  a|ipellation  of  al-Mus- 
lazhiri,  was  horn  at  Maiyalarikiii,  hut  his  family  helongr-d  to  Shash  \rvl.  II. 
p.  fiOC  This  doctor,  who  was  the  first  Shafile  jurisconsult  of  that  ajje,  iwii- 
mcnced  the  study  of  the  law  at  Maiyafarikin  under  Ahd  AImI  Allah  Muhammad 
Ihn  Baiyan  al-Kazaruni  rol.  I.  p.  .'f77  y and  under  the  kildi  Alni  Mansur  al- 
Tdsi,  the  disciple  of  Ahu  Muhammad  al-Juwaini  To/.  II.  /)■  27  . lie  eontiniierl 
to  attend  their  lessons  till  the  removal  of  Ahu  Mansur  from  the  kadiship  of 
Maiyafarikin;  he  then  proecetled  to  Ba(]hd<ad  and  alUtehed  himself  to  the  shiiikh 
Ahu  Ishak  as-Shiraxi  {rol  I.  p.  O',  under  whose  tuition  he  piii'sucd  his  studies, 
and  whom  he  scrvwl  in  the  capacity  of  an  under-tutor.  He  also  re.ad  over  the 
livatise!  on  jurisprudence,  entitled  the  Shilmil,  under  the  author,  Ahu  Nasr  Ihn 
as-Sahh:'i(;h  vol.ll,  p.  ICV.  He  aecompanied  the  shaikh  Ahu  ishak  to  Naisa- 
pur,  and  then  returned  to  Baf;hdad,  after  having  discussed  with  great  ability, 
and  ill  the  presence  of  the  Ini.iin  al-ilaramain  (ro/.  II.  p.  120},  a question  on  a 
point  of  law.  He  is  noticed  by  the  /id/i;  Ahd  al-Gh;ifir  al-Farisi,  in  the  S(4k,  or 
continuation  of  the  History  of  Naisapur  rol.  II.  p.  170  . On  the  death  of  his 
master  Ahu  Ishak,  he  had  attained  such  a lepiitalion  in  Irak,  .as  a doctor  of  the 
law,  that  he  was  nominated  chief  of  the  Shalite  sect.  A numlierof  instructive 
works  wei'c  composed  hv  him,  such  as  the  Hilya  lal-lJlnmd  (onmineni  of  Ihr 
learned'),  wherein  he  tivats  of  the  Shafite  system  of  jurisprudence.  Having 
I'omposed  this  work,  he  added  to  it  the  conflicting  opinions  of  the  imdms  on 
each  [Kiint  of  doctrine,  and  thus  formed  a large  compilation,  to  which  he  gave 
the  title  of  al-Mustuzhiri,  because  he  had  eomposial  it  by  the  desire  of  the  imdm 
(khnlif)  al-Miista/.hir  hillah.  He  wrote  also  some  controversial  works.  In  the 
vear  .'>04  (A.  1).  Ill  0-1 ',  he  was  appointed  professor  at  the  Nizdiniya  College  of 
ifaghdad,  and  this  place  he  continued  to  fill  till  his  death.  His  predecessors  in 
it  were,  the  slunkh  Ahu  Ishak  as-Shii'aiLi,  ,\hu  INasr  Ihn  as-Sahhagh,  Ahu  Saad 
al-Miitawalli,  the  author  of  the  Talimma  Inl-lbdmi  (r.//.p.90),  and  Ahii  Hamid 
al-Gliazz.ili  i ro/.  II.  p.  621  '.  A learned  shaikh  of  our  sect  informetl  me  that, 
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a»  Alia  Uaki'  avShasli!  was  one  day  siltinf;  on  (he  sudda  Jtofn;,  as  is  ousioiiiarv 
with  professors  when  learhiiif;,  he  applied  his  handkerchief  to  his  eyes  and  wept 
hitlerly,  iv|)eatin(5,  at  the  same  lime,  this  verse  : 

The  (iwcUinf>s  are  empty  and  I am  now  the  chief,  though  unworthy  of  authority  ; it 
is  fiir  me  an  affliction  to  have  become  the  sole  depository  of  |K)wer. 

•Id#  III  this,  he  was  actuated  hy  a feeliiifj  of  justice  and  the  desire  of  acknowledf'- 
inj;  (lie  merit  of  his  predecessors  and  their  superiority  to  himself.  The  vers»- 
just  mentioned  hclongs  to  a piece  which  is  inserted  in  the  llamdta  I).  Ahii 
Bakr  as-Shashi  was  horn  in  the  month  of  Muharram,  A.  H.  420  (Oct. -Nov. 
A.  D.  I0.07  , at  Maiyafariktn.  He  died  on  Saturday,  the  2.‘ith  of  Shawwal, 
A.  II.  .507  March,  A.  D.  1114':,  at  llajjlidad,  and  was  interred  at  the  Shiivaz 
(iale,  in  the  same  tonih  with  his  master  Aim  Ishak.  Some  say  that  he  was 
buried  in  a grave  at  (he  side  of  his  master’s. 


I Sff  Uamdio.  paRC  pVC. 


Am  N ASH  AL-AKGHIA  AM. 


.Mill  Nasr  Muhammad  Ihii  Ahd  Allah  Ihn  .Ahmad  Ihii  Muhammad  Ihn  Ahd 
Allah  al-Arghiy.ini  was  a doctor  of  the  sect  of  as-Shafi.  Having  left  his  native 
place  ( Irg/tiydti  and  proceeded  to  Naisiipiir,  he  studied  under  the  Imam  al-Hara- 
main  (t’o/.  II.  p.  120_,  and  ohiainerl  distinction  hy  his  knowledge  of  the  law, 
after  whieh  he  rose  to  the  rank  of  an  imdin  (chief  dortor  of  the  sect)  and  acquired 
a high  reputation  as  a inaflt  and  a devout  ascetic.  He  learned  Traditions  from 
Ahu  'l-Hasan  Ali  al-AVahidi,  the  author  of  the  celehrated  commentaries  on  the 
Koran  rot.  II ■ p.  3'<6),  and  he  has  transmitted  to  us  (he  manner  in  which  (hat 
doctor  explained  these-  weirds  of  the  Koran  : Verily,  I perceive  the  smell  of  Jo- 
seph 1^1 1-:  according  to  al-VVakidi,  “the  East  wind  asked  permission  of  .Almighty 
“ God  to  waft  to  .lai-oh  the  smell  of  .leiseph.  In-fore  the-  he-an-r  of  good  tidings 
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“ should  rcacli  him  with  his  son’s  shin  '2' ; and,  [K-rmission  having  Ixt-n  given, 
“ il  Intre  the  smell  to  him.  It  Ls  for  this  reason  that  [ktsoiis  in  sadness  air 
“ revived  by  the  breath  of  the  East  wind ; the  human  body  softens  under  its 
“ inlluenee  and  sinks  into  plaeid  enjoyment ; the  east  wind  causes  the  heart  to 
“ long  for  the  sight  of  friends  and  of  home  (3).  And  a poet  has  said  : 

• I implore  you.  f)  two  mountains  of  an-N'amtin  (i)!  to  let  the  breath  of  the  East 
■ wind  come  unto  us;  that  breeze  whirh  dispels  all  cares  from  a melancholy  mind.'  ” 

Abit  >iasr  al-Arghiyani  was  born  A.  11.  45't  (A.  U.  1 002-3;,  and  he  dieil  on 
the  eve  of  the  2'fth  of  Zti  '1-Kaada,  A.  II.  528  (September,  A.  D.  1134(,  at 
Aaisapur.  He  was  liuried  outside  the  city,  at  a spot  called  al-llira,  on  the  road- 
side. Relative  to  the  falirat,  or  legal  opinions,  extracted  from  the  work  eti- 
litlerl  yihiiyn  IflI-jl/al/afc  (5),  and  which  are  called  the /’afd tea  Arijlwjdniya,  1 was 
ilouhtful  whether  they  Irelonged  to  Ahii  Nasr  or  to  his  hrolher  Abu  ’l-Falh 
Said  (rol.  /.  p.  605;,  as  I had  not  seen  the  Iwmk  for  a long  time  before  ; 1 even 
mentioned,  in  the  life  of  Ahi'i  'l-Fath,  that  he  was  its  author,  but  1 have  since 
obtained  the  certain  proof  of  its  having  Iwen  coinpo.sed  bv  .Abu  iNasr. — 'Fhe 
word  Arghiydni  has  already  Ih’cii  explained  ml.  I.  p.  606). 

(I)  Kortfi,  ii,  AfneM. 

i2!l  Knran,  loro  toudato. 

(3)  Tbe  Arobinn  po«U  attribute  Lo  ihf  cast  v>ind  effects  which  Kuropean  ports  would  tUribiilc  tu  the  west 
wind,  or  Zrpbrr.  Indeed,  throughout  this  work,  whenever  (be  east  wind  Is  mentioned  in  a piece  of  verse,  it 
ha«  been  rendered  by  srpAyr  In  tbe  tran«la(ion. 

(4]  A great  number  of  places  in  Arabia  bear  the  name  of  an-.\ani4n ; it  is  therefore  difticuil  to  determine 
which  of  them  tbe  poet  means  here. 

(6)  .According  to  the  author  of  (be  rabokdl  a$  Shdfiytn,  (bv  tViAdyo  lat-Mattab  here  nienlioiird  is  the 
work  under  that  title  composed  by  tbelmAm  al-llaratnaiii.  See  page  t2l  of  this  volume. 
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MUHAMMAD  IBN  YAHYA. 

Abu  Saad  Muhammad  Ibn  Y'ahya  Ibn  Abi  Mansur,  a doctor  of  the  Shailte  sect, 
a native  of  Nais^pur,  and  siirnaimsi  Muhi  ad-din  (rei’teer  of  religion),  was  the 
most  eminent  of  the  later  juriseonsnlts,  and  surpassed  them  all  in  learning 
and  piety.  He  studied  the  law  under  .\bu  Hamid  al-Gbazzali  i wt.  II.  p.  0‘2I}, 
and  Abu  'l-Miizaffar  Ahmad  al-Khawafi  (vot.  I.  p.  79).  Having  acquired  a su- 
perior knowledge  of  this  science  and  composed  a number  of  works,  some  on  it, 
and  others  in  defence  of  his  sect,  he  was  appointed  chief  of  the  jurisconsults 
of  Naisapur.  lVi-sons  then  came  from  all  countries  to  pursue  their  studies  under 
him,  and,  of  the  numerous  students  who  profited  hv  his  tuition,  the  majority 
hecame  raiyiih  mIiIi'  duclornj  and  skilful  conlrovertisls.  His  works  arc:  the  Muhit 
(romprehemire)  being  an  explanation  of  (al-Ghazzilli’f)  UW(;  the  Inliidf  ft 
.Wastlil  al-Kildf  • jiittificntion ; treatise  on  rontrorerted  points  of  Shafile  doctrine),  etc. 
The  haliz  Al»d  aMlhafir  al-Farisi  vol.  II.  p.  170;  mentions  him  with  eommen- 
dalion  in  the  Sidk,  or  Continuation  of  the  history  of  Naisapur,  and  adds  : “ He 
“ po.ssessed  abilities  as  an  exhorter  to  piety,  and  bis  mind  was  stocked  with 
“ copious  information  on  various  sciences.  He  taught  in  the  .\izdmiya  College 
6t$S  “ of  Naisapur,  and  then  in  the  .\izdmiya  College  of  Herat.  Among  the  portions 
“ of  traditional  information  which  he  had  received,  were  some  transmitted 
“ to  him  orally  bv  shaikh  Abu  Hamid  Ahmad  Ibn  .Ali  Ibn  Muhammad  Ibn 
“ AIkIus,  and  (then)  ivad  to  him  by  the  imam  .Abii  Nasr  Ahd  ar-Rahim,  son  of 
“ Ahil  'l-Kasim  Abd  aUKarim  al-Kushairi  (ro/.  II.  page  154)  in  the  year  4% 
“ :'A.  D.  110'2;.  The  following  verses,  were  recited  to  him  by  a person  of 
“ talent  who  happencel  to  attend  one  of  his  lectures,  and  was  siniek  with  his 
“ insinielive  observations  and  the  manner  in  which  they  weiv  conveyed  : 

The  mnuldrriiif;  remains  of  religion  and  of  Islamism  receive  new  life  from  our  mas- 
ter Muhi  ad-dIn  (the  rrrirer  of  rrligion),  the  son  of  Yahya  (lAr /iriaj).  When  he  gives 
a lesson,  (if  ttfmt]  as  if  he  had  receivcil  a revelation  from  GikI,  the  Ixird  of  the  Throne. 

I found  the  following  verses  allributed  to  him  in'  a collection  of  extracts;  and 
I have  since  read  in  a life  of  the  shaik  Shihab  ad-din  Abi'l  'l-Fath  Muhammad 
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Ibn  Mahmud  Ihn  Muhammad,  a ShafiU' jurisconsult,  tiorn  at  Tiis  and  settled  at 
Egvpl  2),  that  this  doctor  said  ; “The  imdm  Ahu  Saad  Muhammad  Ihn  Yahya 
“ iveitod  to  me  the  following  vei'St’S  i'om[>osed  hy  himself : 

•When  they  said  that  a hair  placed  in  water  and  eupnsed  to  the  sun  becomes  a scr- 

• pent,  1 did  not  credit  their  words ; but,  when  the  rinplets  of  my  beloved  settled  on 

• the  water  of  her  face  (3^  and  stung  my  heart,  I found  the  statement  true..’  " 

This  doctor  was  born  at  Turaithit,  A.  H.  470  A.  II  108.'l-4 and  he  died  a 
martyr  in  the  month  of  Ramadan,  A,  H.  548  (Nov. -Dee.  \.  1).  1 1.53  , having 
been  killed  hy  the  Ghozz,  when  thev  t(M)k  Naisapur  after  defeating  the  Seljuk 
sultan,'  Sinjar  :'rol.  /.  p.  001).  They  put  Muhammad  Ihn  Yahya  to  death  hy 
cramming  earth  into  his  mouth.  Ibn  al-Azrak  al-Fariki  stales,  in  his  history 
(of  MaiyAfdriktn)  that  this  occurred  in  the  year  5.53,  but  the  former  is  the  correct 
dale.  .A  nunilter  of  learned  men  composed  elegies  on  his  death,  and  one  of 
them,  .Ahu  'l-llasan  Ali  Ihn  Ahi  'l-Kasim  al-Baihaki,  said  in  allusion  to  his  fate  ; 

O thou  who  hast  shed  the  blood  of  a man  profoundly  learned,  whose  rcpiilaliun 
reached  to  distant  kingdoms  1 tell  me,  wicked  man,  1 conjure  thee,  and  speak  without 
dread  : How  couldsl  thou  take  away  the  life  of  him  who  was  a muH  ail-din  jirrr  of  llfr 
to  rtlijiim)'! 

The  Shihah  ad-din  at-Tusi  mentioned  in  this  article  died  in  Old  Cairo  on  the 
20th  of  Zn  'l-Kaada,  A.  H.  596  Seplemlier,  A.  D.  1200  , and  was  interred  in 
the  KarMa  cemetery.  Ilis  birth  look  plai-e  A.  H,  ,5’22  A.  D.  1128'.  He  piv>- 
fessed  at  the  college  called  Manazil  al-lzz  pol.  II.  p.  392  , and  snjonrned  in 
Cairo,  at  the  khdnakdh  ( convent)  of  Said  as-Saada. — Turaithit  is  an  eMensivc 
district  in  the  dc[)endencie8  of  Naisapur;  it  has  prodner'd  a numliet'  of  eminent 
men,  some  of  them  remarkable  for  learning. 


\l)  Aceording  (o  ihe  aulhor  of  Ihc  Tabakdt  ibU  «ork  ftirnis  ri|$hl  volume. 

(t)  The  date  of  thij  doctor**  death  nitl  be  found  farther  on. 

(3)  Bjr  lb«  irotar  of  htr  fact,  he  meani  the  clear  completion  of  her  cheeks.  It  must  bi*  recollected  atio 
that,  in  Arabic,  and  rcorpionr  are  permutable  term*.  See  Inirodiiriion  to  vol  I.  pafre  stx*i. 
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ARU  MANSUR  AL-BARAWI. 

\I)U  Mailin’  Muhamiiiad  Iliti  Miiliainmad  Ibn  Muhammail  Ibii  SaacI  Ibii  Alxi 
Allah  al-Rarawi,  a liifjhly  dislinguishcd  jurisconsult  of  the  Shafitc  sect,  attained 
the  ciiiiiieiit  rank  which  he  held  hy  his  knowledge  of  the  law,  his  talent  for  dis- 
cussion, and  i^is  abilities  as  a dognialic  theologian  and  preacher.  His  style  was 
charming,  and  his  diction  pure  and  elegant.  He  studied  the  law  under  .Mu- 
lianimad  Ihn  Vahya,  the  iloctor  w hose  life  has  Ik-cii  just  given,  and  was  one  of 
his  l)Ost  pupils.  He  composetl  an  excellent  and  well-known  Tiialiku  (I)  on  the 
|K)ints  of  controversy  l)cUveen  his  sect  and  the  other  three,  and  a treatise  on  dia- 
lectics, entitled  al-Muktarih  l-Muslalih  (the  requmie  for  the  rimrentional This 
is  also  a gcKxl  and  well  known  treatise;  jurisconsults  make  it  one  of  their  prin- 
ci|>al  subjects  of  study,  and  it  has  been  fully  elucidated  hy  the  doctor  Taki  ad- 
din Ahii  'l-l’alh  Mu7.alTar  Ihn  Ahd  Allah  al-Misri  (2  , who  was  ever  afterwards 
known  hy  the  surname  of  al-Taki  Taki  ml-din)  al-Muklnrih,  liecause  he  knew 
this  hook  hy  heart  H).  In  the  year  507  (.A.  D.  1171-2  , al-Rarawi  went  to 
t>l54  Ra|;hdad,  and  was  most  honourably  rct'civni  hy  Imth  hii;h  and  low.  He  then 
obtained  the  place  of  professor  in  the  Bahiliija  ('i},  a college  situated  near  the 
Aijdmiya.  and  trvery  day  he  gave  a niimher  of  lessons  which  were  attended  bv 
crowds  of  j)Coplc.  He  o|>ened  also  a class  for  the  discussing  'of  jioinls  of  /nif)  in 
the  Mosque  of  the  Castle,  and  this  attracted  all  the  professors  and  other  distin- 
guishe<l  men.  He  held  sittings  also  at  the  IS'izdiniyn  college  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  pious  exhortations,  and,  at  that  time,  the  [lerson  w ho  professed  there  was 
Abu  Nasr  Ahmad  Ihn  .\hd  .Allah  as-Shashi.  He  sometimes  Iwtraycd  there,  hv 
his  gestures,  his  desire  of  Itecoming  professor  at  the  Miztliniya : and,  one  day,  in 
the  course  of  the  sitting,  he  |H>inted  to  the  place  which  the  professor  used  to 
(K’cupv,  and  recited  the  following  verses,  taken  from  the  commencement  of  one 
of  al-Mutanahhi’s  kasidos  : 

I wept,  0 thou  vernal  niansinii ! till  I liacl  nearly  made  thee  also  weep ; I [Hiured 
fiirth  my  frelin(;b  and  iny  tears  over  tliy  abiKles.  licceivc  my  mnrnini;  salutation  I tboii 
hast  awakemsi  my  heart  to  sadness;  return  our  Brceting,  for,  behold,  we  salute  thee. 
How  could  time  have  decreed  that  the  {'axclles  of  the  desert  were  to  replace  the  gazelles 
mniV/riK),  thy  former  inhabitants  ! 
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The  persons  present  understood  the  allusion,  and,  as  he  was  worthy  of  the 
plaee,  he  received  tlie  promise  of  ohtaining  it,  hut  death  overlook  him.  He  was 
iMirii  at  Tils  on  Tuesday,  the  15th  of  Zu  'UKaada,  A.  II.  517  January,  A.  I). 
1124  , and  he  died  at  Itaghdad  on  the  afternoon  of  Thursday,  the  16th  of  Ka- 
niadan,  A.  II.  567  (May,  A.D.  1172;.  The  next  day,  Friday,  the  funeral  service 
was  said  over  him  in  the  Mosque  of  the  Daslle  hy  the  khalif  al-Miistadi  hiamr 
illah.  He  was  hiiried  the  same  day,  at  the  Ahrez  Gale,  in  the  funeral  eha|)cl  of 
the  shaikh  Abii  Ishak  as-Shirazi  (vol.  1.  fi.  6^.  The  hnftz  Ihn  Asakir  viil.  II. 
p.  252;  mentions,  in  his  hisUiry  of  Damascus,  that  Ahd  Mansur  al-IJarawi  went  to 
that  city,  in  the  year  565,  and  lodged  in  the  ribdl  of  as-Sumaisati.  He  stales  also 
that  he  read  over  to  him  s<ime  pieces  which  had  heen  written  down  under  his  dic- 
tation.— Baratri  : I do  not  know  the  derivation  of  this  relative  adjective,  neither 
is  it  given  by  as-Samani  (vol.  II.  p.  1 56};  but  I am  inclined  to  think  that  the  place 
to  which  it  refers  is  in  the  dejK-ndancies  of  Tus. 


lli  Sc«  ml.  1.  p*nr  55. 

p2)  Ttiki  ad-dtn  Muzaffar  Ibii  Abd  Allah  Ibn  Ah  al-Minn  (nolne  of  and  suriMuieiJ  al-MubUtrth 

becauac  Imt  knew  by  h«arl  ibc  work  beorinp  that  title,  compthwd  some  «orki  on  jurisprudfnre.  d<»Kinalir 
tbmlogy,and  control  my,  and  «aa  remarkable  for  his  piety,  huroililj,  and  learning.  A number  of  pupil*  linuhetl 
their  itudie*  under  him  at  (Uiro  and  at  Aleiandria.  HU  binh  look  place  A.  H.  S2R  <A.  0.  1131-2  , and  hU 
death  in  the  month  of  Shaab6ii.  A.  H.  612  (Dee.  A.D.  l21sV.*fAi^Soyfitr*  lfu»n  al-.Vuhdfttro  ) 
l3>  I read  »ilh  Hajji  Khalifa  ^'1  ^ J Us. 

C 

(5)  Tbii  fiahatyn  was  probably  (he  college  founded  by  the  tizlr  Dahi  ad-dln  SAbtir  Ihn  .irda^hlr  (*ee 
ixU.  t.  p.  5IUI).  The  .Visdiwiyn  rollege  was  founded,  a*  its  name  import*,  by  the  vizir  NizAm  al-Mulk  (see 
«of.  / p.  413  . 


ABU  l-IIASAN  IBi>  AL-KHALL. 

Ahii  'l-Hasan  Miihiiinmad  Ihn  .Ahi  'l-Baka  al-Mitharak  Ibn  Muhammad  Ihn 
,\l)d  Allah  Ibn  Muhammad,  surnamed  Ihn  al-Khall,  w;is  a do<‘lor  of  the  Shalite 
seet  and  a native  of  Baghdad.  He  studied  jnrisprudenee  under  Ahu  Bakr  Mu- 
hammad Ihn  Ahmad  as-Sh.ishi,  surnamed  al-MiizIazhiii  (t’of.  II.  p.  625',  and  hi‘ 
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»llained  a liigti  disliiictioii  hy  Ids  learning.  Il  was  his  ciisloin  lo  remain  sealid  in 
the  mosque  of  ar-llahaha,  a place  on  the  cast  side  of  Itaghdad,  and  never  to  leave 
it  unless  in  eases  of  ahsnhite  necessity ; and  there  he  passed  his  time,  giving  opi- 
nions on  |K>inls  of  law,  and  insirneting  pupils.  Previously  to  this,  he  had  lieen 
the  sole  de|K>silory,  at  Baghdad,  of  the  decisions  given  hv  preceding  doctors  on 
|M)ints  connected  with  the  Suraijian  question  ' I).  He  conqmsed  a work  in  the 
form  of  a commentary  on  (Ahd  Itkak  lu-Shlrfl :i't  work  the  Tanbih,  or  Call,  and  to 
which  he  gave  the  title  of  Taujih  nt-Timbih  (Ific  rujhi  direrlitig  ofllif  Call)-,  il  is  a 
short  treatise,  however,  and  of  no  utility,  though  the  first  composed  on  the 
snhjcel.  In  another  of  his  works  he  treats  of  the  fundamentals  of  jurisprudence. 
He  learned  Traditions  fnmi  .Abu  Abd  .\llah  al-Husain  Ibn  .\bi  Talba  an->'iali, 
Abu  Abd  Allah  al-ilusain  al-linsri,  and  other  masters.  Some  Traditions  were 
delivered  down  on  his  authority  hv  Ahn  's-Saad  as-Samiini  (rol.  II.  p.  1 .">(1)  and 
others.  I heard  a jurisconsnlt  mention  that  Ibn  al-Khall  wrote  an  excellent 
iiiaMilh  '2'  hand,  anil  that,  to  obtain  specimens  of  il,  the  |K‘ople  used  lo  ask  him 
for  faltrat  {wrillcii  n>mrer$  to  tiiunliom  07i  poinls  of  law),  although  they  had  no  real 
occasion  for  them.  The  quantity  of  foUnit  thus  required  of  him  became  so  gieat, 
that  be  had  not  a moment  left  to  himself,  and,  discovering  at  length  the  motive 
of  these  nninerous  applications,  he  in  future  broke  the  point  of  his  pi'ii  before 
writing  his  answers.  The  people  then  ceasisl  to  trouble  him.  Some  say,  how- 
ever, that  il  was  his  brother  who  wrote  so  well,  but  God  knows  best!  Ibn  al- 
Khall  died  at  Baghdad  in  the  vear  .'>52  .A.  I).  11.57-8  , and  his  body  was  taken 
lo  Kufa  for  interment. — Ilis  brother,  .Abu  'l-IIusain  Ahmad  Ihn  al-Mnh.aiak,  was 
t!.5.>  also  an  able  jurisronsull  and  a good  poet.  Itniid  ad-din  al-Ispahani  mentions  him 
with  cominendation  in  the  Kbartda,  and  quotes  some  passsages  fi-om  his  poems, 
with  some  of  his  couplets.  One  of  the  pieces  which  he  gives  is  the  following, 
on  a eeiiain  preacher  ; 

Mow  vexatious  tU.vt  |irii|ile  slimild  |ilare  reliance  on  the  nliiins  of  that  stutleriti);  ni.id- 
iiian  I — of  a nhalih  whose  piety  is  tainted  with  hypocrisy,  and  whose  hypocrisy  imposes 
on  >ery  few . When  he  easts  his  eyes  on  the  professor's  chair,  he  perks  up.  as  if  he 
ine.ml  to  say:  ‘*niat  place,  by  ri.qht,  should  be  mine,"  With  his  bony  fist  he  strikes 
his  bosom  (3r,  filled  (not  u-ilh  rtimpunflion  but)  with  hidden  hate,  and  says:  **  What  shall 
•'  I sayl"  words  which  proceed,  not  from  an  abundance  of  ideas,  but  from  the  want  of 
them. 

I rom  his  diihails,  or  couplets,  we  select  the  following  : 
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Iktiuld  the  object  of  the  passion  which  I so  long  cnncralcd,  wishing  thus  to  spare 
the  feelings  of  her  whom  I adore.  O thou  who  wasi  the  first,  and  shaft  be  the  last,  to 
cause  my  torment!  who  can  tell  the  ardour  of  iny  passion  (V)? 

They  departed,  and  grief  came  to  settle  in  my  heart  I none  ever  felt  such  torments 
as  they  made  me  suffer ; love,  desire,  the  burning  fires  of  passion ; my  strength  fails  mo! 
I sink!  1 can  bear  it  no  longer  I 

It  would  not  have  harmed  the  camel-drivers  had  they  set  out  less  promptly  with  my 
beloved  friends  I The  morning  of  their  departure  brought  me  to  my  last  gasp!  A heart 
in  trouble — tears  which  flow  as  if  through  emulation — whilst  my  flrmness  was  already 
shaken  by  the  dread  of  that  separation. 

Ain't  ’l-llii.sain  Ahmad  llm  al-Mutmrak  was  born  A.  H.  'i82  A.  D.  1080-HO); 
Ilf  died,  A.  H.  .'>52  A.  D.  1157-8  , or  55.1. 

{1)  The  Suraijian  fiievtion,  so  iianied  after  Aba  T-Abbis  Ibn  Suraij  (vol.  I.  p.  40),  was  a treatise  very 
famitiar  to  Shafite  students,  and  contained  the  discussion  of  some  points  relative  to  divorce. 

(Si  See  vol.  II.  |U>;e  331,  note  (I). 

\3)  In  the  printed  lest,  the  word  should  have  been  placed  in  the  first  betnistich. 

(4;  Utcralty:  Who  can  interpret  the  sifns  (ceracr)  of  mr  |>assion  for  mef  An  allusion  to  the  interpreilna 
of  the  sipns  or  verses  of  the  Koran.  ... 


Mi  ll!  AU-DIN  IB.N  AZ-ZAKl. 

Ain't  'l-Maali  Muhammad  Ihn  Abi  'l-Hasan  All  Ibn  Muliammad  Ibn  Vahya  Ibit 
Ali  Ibii  Abd  al-Aziz  Ibn  Ali  Ibn  al-Husain  Ibn  Muhammad  Ibn  AIkI  ar-Rahman 
Ibn  al-Kasim  Ibn  al-AValid  Ibn  al-K.3sim  Ibn  Abd  ar-Rahman  Ibn  Abban  Ibn 
Oiltman  Ibn  .AII.tii  (a  detrmdatU  of  the  khnlif  Othnidn  , a member  of  the  tribe  of 
Koraisb,  and  surnamed  Aluhi  ad-din  reviver  of  religion  :,  but  generally  known  by 
ihe  appellation  of  ibn  az-Zaki,  or  son  of  Zaki  ad-din,  was  a native  of  Damascus 
and  a doctor  of  the  sect  of  as-Shiin.  He  displayed  acquirements  of  tlie  most 
varied  kinds,  Iteing  versed  in  the  law,  general  literature,  and  other  sciences,  and 
having  composeil  some  beautiful  poetry,  sermons  ‘ khotbai),  and  epistles.  On 
Wednesday,  the  20th  of  the  first  Rabi,  A.  H.  588  (April,  A.  D.  1 192),  he  was 
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.-ippoinledbUt  of  Damascus;  so,  at  least, 1 have  found  it  written  in  tlie  handwriting 
of  al-Kadi  ’1-Fadil  (vol.  II.  p.  1 H),  and  the  same  place  had  been  previously  died 
by  his  father  and  grandfather,  as  it  was  subsequently  by  two  of  his  own  sons. 
He  possessed,  to  the  highest  degree,  tlie  favour  of  the  sultan  Salah  ad  din,  and, 
when  that  prince  took  the  city  of  Aleppo,  on  Saturday,  the  18th  of  Safar,  A.  H. 
579  'June,  A.  D.  1183)  (1),  he  recited  to  him  a poem  rhyming  in  b,  a master- 
piece of  |>erfeclion.  One  of  its  verses,  which  has  since  obtained  great  currency 
among  the  public,  was  the  following  : 

Thy  taking  of  the  Grey  Castle  (2)  in  the  month  of  Safar,  announces  the  conquest  of 
al-Kods  {Jerumltm]  for  the  month  of  Rajab. 

This  was  really  the  case,  that  city  having  been  taken  on  the  27th  of  Rajab, 
A.  H.  583  (Oct.  A.  D.  1187;,  Miibi  ad-din  having  l>ecn  asked  how  he  came  by 
that  idea,  he  replied  that  he  took  it  from  the  comment  of  Ibn  Barra]an(3)on  these 
CiMt  words  of  the  Koran  : Alef,  Idin,  m(m.  The  Greekt  have  been  overcame  in  the  neoreit 
pari  of  the  land,  but,  aper  their  defeat,  they  shall  be  rictorious  u ilbin  a few  years 
From  the  moment  1 met  with  the  verse  given  above,  and  learned  this  account  of 
it,  I l>cgan  searching  for  the  commentary  of  Ibn  Barrajan,and  found  the  state- 
ment to  be  tnic ; but  the  pas.sage  was  written  on  the  margin  of  the  leaf  and  in  a 
diflerenl  hand  from  that  of  the  text,  and  I know  not  whether  it  be  an  interpo- 
lation or  a part  of  the  work.  A long  (cabalistic)  calculation  of  his  is  their 
given,  by  which  he  deduces  this  result  from  the  woids  : a few  years.  — When  the 
sultan  Salah  ad-din  took  Aleppo,  he  confided  to  Muhi  ad-din  the  post  of  chief 
magistrate  and  judge,  and  gave  him  for  deputy  Zain  ad-dIn  Banna  Abd  'I-Fadi 
Ibn  al-Biinyasi.  On  the  conquest  of  Jerusalem,  all  the  learned  men  who  hap|iened 
to  be  in  the  retinue  of  the  sultan,  aspired  to  the  honour  of  pi'onoiincing  the 
khotba  on  the  ensuing  Friday,  and  each  of  them  sent  in  for  examination  a khotba 
written  with  great  eloquence,  in  the  hopes  of  being  chosen;  but  the  sultan  ad- 
dressed an  order  to  Muhi  ad-din,  directing  him  to  be  the  preacher.  This  was 
the  first  Friday  on  which  the  public  prayer  was  said  at  Jcrsulcm  after  the  taking 
of  the  citv,  and  the  sultan  with  all  the  chief  men  of  the  empire  attended  at  the 
ceremony.  Aliihi  ad-dtn  tlicn  mounted  the  pulpit  and  commenced  his  discourse  bv 
pronouncing  the  opening  siirat  of  the  Koran,  and  then  said  : “ God  hath  cut  off 
“ the  uttermost  part  of  thosi?  who  acted  (lerversely;  so  praise  be  unto  God,  the 
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“ lurd  nf  all  creature*.  Praise  be  unto  God.  who  hath  created  the  heavens  and  the 
“ earth,  and  hath  disposed  darhtess  and  light!  Koran,  siirat  G,  verse  I .)  Praise  he 
“ unto  God  who  hath  not  begotten  any  child,  who  hath  no  partner  in  the  kingdom,  nor 
“ requireth  any  one  to  protect  him  from  contempt;  and  magnify  him  by  prodaimimj 
“ his  greatness  ^sur.  17,  ver.  HI).  Praise  be  unto  Gml,  who  hath  tetit  down  unto 
“ his  sen'nnt  the  book  of  iheKoraii  ,and  hath  not  inserted  therein  any  crookedness,  but 
“ hath  made  it  a straight  rule;  that  he  should  threaten  thereby  the  unbelievers  with  a 
“ grievous  punishment  from  himself,  and  should  betir  good  tidings  unto  the  faithful, 
“ who  work  righteousness,  that  they  shall  receive  an  excellent  retcurd,  ( die  rewaiti  of 
“ paradise,)  wherein  they  shall  remain  for  ever;  and  that  he  should  warn  those  who 
“ say  God  hath  begotten  issue  (s.  18,  v.  1,  ‘2,  3 i.  Say,  Praise  be  unto  God;  and 
“ peace  be  unto  his  serranls  whom  he  hath  chosen lis  God  more  worthy,  or  the  false  gods 
“ which  they  associate  with  him?  (s.  27,  v.  CO.)  Praise  be  to  God,  unto  whom  be- 
“ longeth  whatever  is  in  the  heavens  and  on  earth  : and  unto  him  be  praise  in  the 
“ world  to  come;  for  he  is  wise  and  intelligent  s.  34,  v.  1 .).  Praise  be  unto  God, 
“ the  Creator  of  hearen  and  earth;  who  mnketh  the  angels  his  messengers,  furnisbed 
“ with  two,  and  three,  and  four  pair  of  wings.  God  maketh  what  addition  he 
“ pleaseth  unto  his  creatures;  for  God  is  almighty  (s.  35,  v.  1 .” — In  this,  the 
preacher’s  design  was,  to  (|iiote  all  the  passages  of  the  saei’ed  Koran  in  which 
praise  is  given  to  God;  he  then  commenced  the  khotba  and  said  : “ Praise  be 
“ onto  God  by  whose  aid  Islamism  hath  been  exalted,  and  by  whose  might  po- 
*'  lytheism  hath  been  humbled;  whose  orders  control  all  events,  and  who 
‘‘  rcwardclh  gratitude  by  continuing  his  favours.  ]le  hath  enveloped  the  infidels 
“ in  his  toils,  whose  justice  hath  decreed  that  time  should  lie  a series  of  vicissi- 
“ tudes,  whose  bounty  hath  granted  success  to  those  that  feared  him,  w ho  spread 
“ his  shade  over  his  servants,  and  caused  his  religion  to  triumph  over  every 
“ other.  In  his  might  he  is  far  above  his  creatures,  and  nought  can  resist  him; 
“ his  sway  extends  over  the  world,  and  nought  can  w'ithstand  it.  He  ordercth 
“ what  he  pleaseth,  and  none  can  disobey  him;  he  decideth  what  he  will,  and 
“ none  ean  oppose  him.  1 praise  him  for  his  victorious  assistance;  for  his 
“ exalting  of  his  friends;  for  his  aiding  of  those  who  aided  in  his  cause,  and  for 
“ his  cleansing  of  his  Holy  House  from  the  fillli  of  polytheism  and  its  pollutions. 
“ (I  gire  him)  such  praise  as  a man  can  offer  whose  inmost  feelings  are  conscious 
“ of  gratitude,  and  who  denotes  it  by  his  outward  bearing,  and  1 declare  that 
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“ ihfi-c  is  no  other  god  but  the  Only  God,  who  hath  no  associate  in  his  |«)wer, 
“ who  « one  and  eternal ; who  begot  ml  offtpring,  neither  was  he  begotten,  and  who 
“ never  had  any  one  like  unto  him  (5^.  Such  is  the  declat-ilion  of  one  who 
“ hath  purified  his  heart  by  the  professing  of  God’s  unity,  and  hath  given  it  in 
“ charge  unto  his  Lonl.  I ivear  witness  jhat  Miihaminad  is  his  servant  and 
ajjostle,  the  remover  of  doubt,  the  eonfuter  of  infidelity,  and  the  dispeller 
“ of  falsehnexl ; that  God  transjmrted  him  by  night  from  the  Holy  Temple  ,of 
“ Mekka  to  the  Farther  Temple  (of  Jerusalem  ,6),  and  raised  him  up  to  the 
“ highest  heavens,  even  unto  the  lole-trec  of  the  utmost  bound,  near  which  is  the 
“ garden  of  eternal  abode;  and  his  eye-sight  tamed  mt  away,  neither  did  it  wan- 
‘‘  der  ' 7) : may  God’s  blessing  be  upon  him  and  upon  his  khalif  (successor  Abu 
“ Bakr  as-Siddik  (the  veracious  , the  first  to  embraee  the  faith ; and  upon  the 
“ commander  of  the  faithful,  Omar  Urn  al-Khattali,  the  first  who  lemoved  from 
“ this  house  the  sign  of  the  cross;  and  ujkjii  the  commander  of  tlie  faithful, 
“ Othman  Ibn  Allan,  the  possessor  of  the  two  lights  (8;,  the  collector  of  the 
“ Koran;  and  u|khi  the  commander  of  the  faithful,  Ali  Ibn  Ahi  Talih,  the 
“destroyer  of  |H>lytheism  and  the  bleaker  of  idols;  and  God’s  blessing  be  on 
“ the  family  of  Muhammad,  on  his  Coni|>anions,  and  on  the  Tdbis.  0 Men, 
»to7  “ rejoice  at  gixid  news!  God  is  pleased  with  your  conduct;  and  that  is  the 
“ utmost  term,  the  highest  |M)int,  of  man’s  desires;  inasmuch  as  he  rendereil  it 
“ easy  for  your  hands  to  recover  this  strayed  camel  ’Jerusalem)  from  the  jios- 
“ session  of  a misguided  people,  and  to  bring  it  back  to  the  fold  of  Islamism, 
“ after  it  been  abused  by  the  polytheists  for  nearly  one  hundred  years.  (lUjoice 
“ al)  the  purifying  of  this  house  which  (tod  allowed  to  be  raised,  ami  in  which  hr 
“ permitted  his  nnme  to  be  mentioned  (9) ; the  ways  of  which  he  hath  delivered 
“ from  [Kilytheism,  after  he  had  spread  his  tent  over  it  and  established  his 
“ ritw  within  it;  a house  of  which  the  foundations  were  laid  on  the  profession 
“ of  GihJ’s  unity,  for  that  is  the  best  basis  to  build  on,  and  of  which  the  edifice 
“ was  erected  to  his  glory,  for  it  stands  founded  on  piety  from  ancient  times 
“ till  now.  It  was  the  dwelling-place  of  your  father  Ahraham;  the  s|iot  fnim 
“ which  your  blessed  Prophet  .Muhammad  mounted  to  heaven;  the  kibla  towaids 
“ which  you  turncti  to  pray  at  the  commencement  of  Islamism,  the  abode  of  the 
“ prophets;  the  place  visited  by  the  saints;  the  cemetery  of  the  apostles;  the 
“ spot  wheiv  the  divine  revelation  descended,  and  to  which  the  oitlers  and  the 
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“ prohil>itioiis  were  sent  down  ; it  is  tlic  country  wlicrc  mankind  will  Ir-  as- 
“ scmbled  for  judgment;  the  ground  where  the  lesurreetion  will  lake  place;  (he 
‘‘  holv  land  whereof  Cod  hath  S|K>ken  in  his  perspienous  lK>ok  (10  ; it  is  the 
‘ ‘ mosipic  wherein  the  Apostle  of  God  offered  up  his  prayer  and  saluted  the  angels 
“ admitted  neatest  to  God's  presence ; it  is  the  town  to  which  God  sent  his 
“ servant  and  apostle,  and  the  Wmtl  which  he  caused  to  descend  on  Man  , and 
“ his  spirit  Jesus,  whom  he  honoui'ed  with  that  mission  and  ennobled  witli  the 
“ gift  of  prophecy,  without  ivmoving  him  from  the  rank  he  held  as  one  of  his 
“ creatures:  and  the  Almighty  said  that  Christ  iciil  not  proudly  dindain  to  he  a 
“ servant  unto  God,  neither  the  angels  who  apprnaeh  near  to  the  divine  presenre  Ml. 
“ They  lit-d,  those  who  said  that  God  had  equals,  and  widely  did  thev  err.  hiod 
“ hath  ml  begotten  issue;  neither  is  there  any  other  God  with  him:  othenrise  every 
“ god  had  surely  gone  (apart;  with  that  which  he  had  created;  aiul  some  of  them  had 
“ exalted  themselves  above,  the  others.  Far  be  that  from  God  which  they  affirm  of 
“ him  1 12).  They  are  surely  infidels  who  say;  Verily  God  is  Christ,  the  son  of 
“ J/art/l  1 3).” — Here  the  preacher  lepcatcd  the  remaining  verses  of  the  silrut  of  the 
Table. — “ This  temple  is  the  first  of  the  two  kihlas  (14),  the  second  of  the  two 
“ sacred  .Mosques  15),  the  third  after  the  two  holy  cities  \ Mekka  and  .Medina  ; 
“ the  next  place,  after  these  two  Mosques,  to  visit  which  travellers  j'irth  their 
“ camels;  the  next  spot  named  after  these  two  mansions,  when  the  luimher  of 
“ holv  places  is  counted  on  the  lingers.  Therefore,  had  you  not  hcen  of  God's 
“ chosen  servants,  of  tliose  whom  he  selected  from  amongst  the  dwellei-s  in  his 
“ cities,  he  had  not  honoured  you  with  this  favour  wherein  you  will  never  have 
“ a rival,  and  in  the  excellence  of  which  you  will  remain  without  a competitor. 
“ Blessings  l>e  on  you  for  an  army  which  hath  procured  (he  triumph  of  the 
“ miraculous  |>owers  displayed  in  the  Apostle's  gift  of  prophecy,  which  hath 
“ fought  battles  like  those  of  Bedr,  which  hath  shown  resolution  like  that  of 
“ .Ahu  Bakr,achieve»l  conquests  like  those  of  Omar’s,  liehaved  like  the  armies  of 
“ Othman,  and  charged  like  (hose  of  .Ali!  You  have  renewed  for  Islamism  the 
“ the  glorious  days  of  Kadisiva,  the  conflicts  of  Aarinuk,  the  sieges  of  Khaihar, 
“ and  the  impetuous  attacks  of  Khalid  Ihn  al-\Valid.  May  God  grant  you  his  best 
“ rewards  for  the  service  you  have  rendered  to  his  blessed  prophet  Miihanimail! 
“ may  he  i-ecompenst!  you  for  the  blood  you  lost  in  eoniliating  his  foes!  may  he 
“ accept  fi-oin  vou  as  an  agreeable  offering  the  blood  which  you  have  shed!  and 
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“ irnumeratc  you  wiili  Paradise,  for  that  is  the  alxxle  of  happiness!  Appre- 
“ ciatc  then  'and  God  be  merciful  unto  vou!)  this  favour  at  its  just  value,  and 
“ thank  for  it  the  Almighty  with  fit  acknowledgment,  inasmuch  as  he  placed 
“ you  under  deep  obligations  by  conferring  this  honour  upon  you,  and  appoint- 
“ ing  you  for  this  service!  It  is  a victory  which  hath  opened  for  you  the  gates 
“ of  heaven,  and  hath  illumined  by  its  light  the  face  of  Ute  darkness,  whieh  hath 
“ made  the  most  highly  favoured  of  the  angels  to  rejoice,  and  hath  solaced  the  eyes 
“ of  the  prophets  who  were  sent  unto  mankind!  How  great  a favour  was  that 
“ which  rendered  you  the  array  by  whose  hands  the  Sacred  City  was  recaptured 
“ in  these  latter  times,  the  body  of  troops  whose  swords  set  up  again  the  rao- 
“ numenls  of  the  faith,  after  that  the  mission  of  prophets  had  ceased  ! Soon, 
|>erhaps,  may  God  achieve,  by  your  hands,  other  victories  such  as  this;  vic- 
“ tories  whereat  the  people  of  the  green  {the  inhahilaiUs  of  Paradise)  will  rejoice 
“ yet  more  than  the  people  of  the  earth  ; is  this  not  the  House  whereof  God  hatli 
“ s|)oken  in  his  liook  and  explicitly  named  in  this  formal  address  directed  to 
“ himself : Praise  he  unto  him  who  transported  his  servant  by  night  from  the  Holy 
“ Temple  to  the  Farther  Temple'\6).  Is  it  not  the  house  which  all  religions  honoured? 
“ towards  which  the  prophets  turned  themselves,  and  in  which  were  read  the 
“ four  liooks  sent  down  from  Alinightv  God  (17)?  Is  it  not  Uie  house  for  the 
“ sake  of  which  God  staid  the  sun  over  Joshua  so  that  it  set  not,  and  delayed  its 
“ pace  so  that  the  victory  might  be  rendered  prompt  and  easy  ? Is  it  not  the 
“ house  which  God  rommanded  Moses  to  order  his  people  to  deliver,  yet  none 
“ olteyed  him  but  two  men?  Wherefore  he  waxed  wroth  against  them,  and  cast 
“ (hem  into  the  wilderness  in  punishment  for  their  disobedience.  Give  there- 
fore  praises  unto  God  for  having  helped  you  to  the  fulfilment  of  your  resolii- 
“ tions  in  an  iinderlaking  from  which  the  children  of  Israil,  his  chosen  |>eople, 
“ recoiled,  and  for  having  prospered  you  in  an  attempt  wherein  the  nations  of 
“ former  ages  failed,  and  for  having  made  you  of  one  opinion  after  that  you 
“ were  divided,  and  for  having  enabled  you  to  speak  of  this  as  a past  event, 
“ when  before  vou  spoke  of  it  only  as  an  event  to  come  (18).  Receive  our 
“ congratulations,  inasmuch  as  God  hath  mentioned  your  conduct  to  those  near 
“ him,  and  hath  made  vou  his  own  titiops  after  you  had  been  troops  in  the 
“ service  of  your  passions;  rejoice  at  the  coming  of  the  angels,  .sent  down 
“ to  thank  you  for  the  sweet  odour  of  the  profession  of  God’s  unity  where- 
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“ with  you  have  gifted  tliis  House,  and  for  the  perfume  of  sanctification  and  glo- 
“ rification  you  have  spread  throughout  it,  and  for  having  removed  from  their 
“ patlis  therein  tlie  nuisance  of  |>olylheism  and  trinitarian  doctrines,  and  a eri- 
“ minal  and  evil  Itelief.  Now,  the  angels  of  the  heavens  implore  God’s  mercy  on 
“ you,  and  pray  for  you  and  give  you  blessings.  Therefore,  with  the  help  of 
“ God,  preserve  this  gift  which  you  have  obtained,  and  protect  this  favour  which 
“ you  have  received,  by  living  in  the  fear  of  God,  that  fear  which  savetli  him  who 
“ holdetli  unto  it  and  deliverctli  from  danger  him  who  clingeth  thereto.  Bewan- 
“ the  seductions  of  your  passions;  avoid  falling  into  perdition,  or  turning  hack 
“ from  the  path  of  righteousnes.s,  or  recoiling  Itefore  an  enemy  : seize  this  o|i- 
“ portunity  for  removing  tlie  annoyances  which  still  subsist  in  the  land;  light 
the  good  fight  in  the  cause  of  God,  and  devote  yourselves,  O servants  of  GtslI 
“ to  his  will,  for  he  hath  made  of  you  his  chosen  servants.  Beware  lest  Satan 
“ cause  you  to  slip  and  lead  you  into  rebellion;  making  yoti  imagine  that  this 
“ victory  was  owing  to  your  sharp  swords,  your  fleet  steeds,  and  your  intiepiditv 
“ in  battle. — No,  by  Allah!  victory  cometh  not  hut  from  the  Mighty,  the  Wise! 
“ Take  care,  0 servants  of  G(xl!  lest  that,  after  his  having  ennobled  you  by 
“ this  great  conquest,  this  signal  favour,  and  after  his  having  reserved  for  vou 
“ so  evident  a triumph,  and  placed  within  your  grasp  his  strong  cord  (of  yiii- 
“ dance),  lake  care  not  to  commit  such  deeds  as  he  hath  forbidden  or  show  the 
“ grievous  sin  of  disolK-dience ; lest  you  Ite/ike  unto  her  who  undid  what  the  tpim, 
“ ttfler  the  had  Iwitled  it  tlrongly  (19;,  and  like  to  him  unto  whom  we  browjht  our 
“ tigns,  and  he  departed  from  them;  xcherefore  Satan  followed  him.  and  he  beaimr 
" one  of  thote  who  were  teduced  (20).  Maintain  the  holy  war;  it  is  the  best  means 
which  you  have  of  serving  God,  the  most  noble  occupation  of  your  lives;  siij)- 
“ port  God’s  cause,  and  He  will  siip|K)rt  you;  protect  His  religion,  and  He  will 
“ protect  you;  remember  Him,  and  He  will  remend>er  you;  thank  Him,  and  He 
“ will  give  you  an  increase  of  favours  and  reward  you.  Lalmur  to  expel  the  evil 
“ (whifh  afflieti  lu),  and  tear  up  the  enemy  by  the  root;  purify  the  rest  of  tbi’ 
“ land  from  this  filth  which  hath  angered  God  and  his  .Apostle;  lop  olT  the 
“ branches  of  infidelity  and  cut  through  its  roots;  for  now  the  times  cry  aloud  : 
“ Fengeance  for  Iilamim  and  the Miihammedan  religion!  God  is  mighty!  God  giveth 
“ rictory  and  aid!  God  cottgueri  and  subdues!  he  humbleth  the  infidel!  Know  then’- 
“ fore,  and  God  Ite  merciful  unto  you!  that  this  is  the  opportunity,  thcrefoic 
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“ seize  it;  iliis  is  llie  spoil,  hasten  to  ohlain  it;  this  is  the  serious  matter,  put 
“ forth  your  serious  efl'orts  to  areomplish  it,  and  send  forward  the  titiops  of 
“ your  resolutions  in  battle-array;  for  each  detd  is  judfjerl  liy  its  result,  atid 
“ each  ineril  hy  its  recompense.  God  hath  now  made  you  victorious  over  this 
“ misguided  enemy  who  was  equal  to  you  in  number,  or  even  surpassetl  vou  ; 
“ and  how  was  it  when  you  were  one  to  iwentyV  Almighty  God  hath  said  : If 
“ Itcriity  of  you  peneorre  trilh  cmitUmnj,  Ihnj  shall  overcome  luo  hundred;  and  if 
“ there  be  one  hundred  of  yon,  they  shall  overcome  one  thousand  of  those  irho  believe 
“ mjl,  became  they  are  a people  trlio  do  not  understand  '21  . May  God  enable  us 
“ and  you  to  follow  his  eominandments  and  l>e  restrained  by  his  prohibitions! 
il«>9  “ ■■■ay  he  aid  u.s,  Moslims,  with  sureoiir  from  himself!  If  God  assist  von,  who 
“ can  overcome  you?  and  if  he  deprive  you  of  his  protection,  who  then  can 
help  you?  The  best  saying  is  that  which  is  uttered  in  fitting  place;  the 
“ arrow  w hich  slriketh  deepest  is  that  w hich  is  shot  from  the  bow  of  speech ; the 
“ liest  woid  by  which  one  can  touch  the  intelligence  is  that  of  the  only  God,  the 
“ .sole  God,  the  Mighty,  the  \Vis<i,  who  hath  said  : And  ichen  the  Koran  is  read, 
hearken  thereto,  and  keif  silenee;  that  ye  may  ohlain  merry  '22).  I fly  to  God 
“ from  .Satan  the  accursed!  in  the  name  of  God,  the  .Merciful,  the  Clement !” — 
The  orator  then  read  the  commencement  of  the  Emiyralion  (23),  after  which,  he 
.said : “The  A|)ostie  oidered  vou  and  me  to  conform  to  that  which  God  hath  com- 
“ nianded  on  the  subject  of  devoted  ohtdience  to  his  will;  let  us  theivfoii-  ol«-v 
“ him  : he  forbad  vou  and  me  to  commit  the  foul  sin  of  disobedience;  let  us  not 
“ then'fore  revolt  against  him  (24).  I ask  pardon  of  God  for  myself,  for  you, 
“ and  for  all  Moslims;  ask  also  pardon.” — He  then  prayed  for  the  imdm  aii-Nasir, 
the  khalif  of  that  age,  after  which  he  said  : “ .And  prolong,  O Almighiy  God! 
“ the  reign  of  thv  s<Tvant,  so  humble  iu  his  fear  of  thee,  so  thankful  for  thy  fa- 
“ vours,  so  grateful  for  thy  gifts, — thy  tiTnehant  sword,  thy  shining  flambeau, 
“ the  defender  of  thy  faith,  the  champion  and  protector  of  thy  holy  land,  the 
“ lirndv  resisting,  the  great,  the  helping  prince,  him  who  gave  might  to  the  de- 
“ claration  of  the  true  faith,  who  vanquished  the  adorers  of  the  Cross,  the  weal 
“ [saldli  of  the  world  and  of  religion  (ad-din  , the  sultan  oflslamism  and  of  the 
“ Moslims,  the  purifier  of  the  llolv  Temple,  Abu  'l-Muzaflar  A ilsuf,  the  sou  of 
“ Aiyuh,  the  giver  of  life  to  the  empire  (mnhi  ad-dairlal  , the  commander  of  the 
“ true  liclievcrs.  tlrant,  0 Almighty  God!  that  his  empire  extend  over  the 
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“ caiili,  and  that  the  angels  ever  encircle  his  standards;  i-eward  him  for  the  ser- 
“ vices  he  hath  rendered  to  the  orthodox  belief,  and  for  his  lirm  resolnlion  and 
“ prompt  c.xee'iilion  in  the  defence  of  the  Muhammedan  religion.  Preserve  his 
life,  we  beseech  thee,  for  the  prosjierily  of  Islamism;  protect  his  empire  for 
“ the  advantage  of  the  faith,  and  extend  his  authority  over  the  regions  of  the 
“ Fast  and  of  the  VV'est.  As  thon  hast  enabled  his  hand  to  retake  Jerusalem 
“ when  men  had  begun  to  doubt  of  thy  intentions  (25  ■,  and  when  the  Moslims 
“ were  suirering  under  their  trials,  so  let  his  liand  take  pos.srssion  of  the  land 
“ far  and  near;  help  him  to  seize  infidelity  by  the  forelock;  let  him  scatter 
“ their  squadrons,  disperse  their  multitudes,  and  send  tJiem,  band  after  hand, 
“ to  join  tlieir  predecessors  (tn  hell  Reward  him,  0 God!  in  the  name  of  Mn- 
“ haminad,  for  his  eflbrts,  and  let  his  orders  and  prohibitions  issue  iincontmlled 
“ to  the  East  and  to  the  West;  let  the  centre  and  the  frontiers  of  the  land,  and 
“ all  the  regions  of  the  kingdom  prosjier  under  his  rule;  let  him  humhir  the 
“ pride  of  the  infidels,  and  tame  the  insolence  of  the  jKTverse;  spread  his  do- 
“ minion  unto  every  city,  and  post  the  detachments  of  his  ti-oops  on  the  n>ads  to 
“ every  country.  Maintain,  O God ! him  and  his  children  in  the  possession  of  the 
“ empire  till  the  day  of  judgment ; preserve  his  days  and  those  of  his  sons  and 
“ brethr  n,  princes  highly  favoured  ; strengthen  his  power  by  granting  them  long 
“ life,  and  decide,  by  thy  will,  the  exaltation  of  his  friends  and  theirs.  OGod! 
“ inasmuch  as  thou  hast  produced,  through  his  means,  this  lasting  advantage  for 
“ Islamism,  to  endure  as  long  as  months  and  years  pursue  their  course,  grant 
“ him  tile  eternal  kingdom  in  the  abode  of  the  pious,  and  answer  his  |)rayei- 
“ when  he  says  : 0 Lord  I excite  me  that  I may  be  thiinkful  for  Ihy  fannir  whereirith 
“ thou  hast  favoured  me  and  my  pureiih;  and  that  I may  do  that  which  it  right,  and 
“ wrll-pleasiwj  unin  thee;  and  introduce  me,  through  thy  meraj,  among  thy  terronlx 
“ the  righteowi  2ti).”  lie  then  pronounced  the  usual  prayers  — This  doctor  was 
horn  at  Damascus,  A.  11.  5.50  (.\.  D.  1155);  he  died  in  that  city  on  the  Tihof 
Shaaban,  A.  11.  .508  May,  A.  D.  1202)  and  was  buried  at  the  foot  of  .Mount  Ka- 
siviin.. — His  father  Abu  'l-llasan  Ali,  surnamed  Zaki  ad-din,  filled  the  place  of 
kddi  at  Damascus;  he  was  a man  of  great  virtue  and  piety.  Having  requestetl, 
and  obtained,  permission  to  resign  his  [M)st,  he  made  the  pilgrimage  to  Mekka, 
and  returned  to  Raghdad  in  the  month  of  Safar,  A.  II.  563  (INov.-Dec.  A.  I). 
1167),  and  there  fixed  his  residence.  He  held  a high  rank  as  a Iraditionist, 
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having  received  Traditions  from  a great  number  of  persons;  and,  during  his  re- 
sidence at  Baghdad,  he  taught  them  publiely.  He  remained  in  that  city  till 
060  his  death,  which  happened  on  Thursday,  the  ‘28tli  of  Shawwal,  A.  H.  564  (July, 
A.  D.  1169).  The  funeral  service  was  said  over  him  in  the  mosque  of  the 
Castle,  and  he  was  interred  in  the  cemetery  of  the  tflidm  Ahmad  Ibn  Hanbal. — 
Abu  'l-Hakam  Abd  as-Salam  Ibn  Abd  ar-Rahman  Ibn  Muhammad  Ibn  Abd  ar- 
Rahm5n  al-Lakhmi,  the  Ibn  Barrajan  mentioned  in  this  article,  was  a man  of 
great  sanctity,  and  the  author  of  a commentary  on  the  Koran,  wherein  he  explains 
the  greater  part  of  it  according  to  the  mystic  system  of  the  Silfis.  He  died  in 
the  city  of  Morocco,  A.  H.  r>.‘16  (A.  D.  1141-2). 


(1)  See  M.  Reioaud’s  Estraitt,  p.  1S4. 

(2)  The  Grey  CaMle  iot-Kalda  ‘ta$~Shahba)  was  one  of  the  namea  bj  which  Alepf»o  wai  known. 

(3)  Ibo  KhalUkln  give*  a abort  noUre  of  thU  doctor  at  the  end  of  the  article. 

^4]  Koran,  abrat  30,  verae  1 

(8)  Koran,  abrat  US.  verae  3. 

(6)  Koran,  abrat  T,  verao  !. 

(7)  Koran,  abrat  S3,  verae  <4.  IS,  17. 

i8i  He  waaao  called  because  be  had  married  auccwaaivel;  two  of  Muhammad'a  daughters. 

(9)  Koran,  abrat  24.  verae  30. 

(10)  Koran,  abrat  8.  verse  34. 

(11}  Koran,  abrat  4,  verse  170. 

• 13)  Koran,  abrat  33,  verse  03. 

(13)  Koran,  abrat  5.  verae  70 

(14)  Muhammad  at  Brat  directed  the  Moalims  to  pray  with  their  facca  turned  towards  Jerusalem,  but  soon 
after,  be  chose  Nekka  for  the  point  toward!  which  they  were  to  look  on  those  occasions. 

(18}  Koran,  abrat  17,  verse  1. 

■ 161  Ibid. 

(17'  The  four  hooks;  the  Pentateuch,  the  PMlma,  the  (^pels,  and  the  Koran. 

lA)  l.itcrally:  Who  hath  enriched  you  with  that  which  the  words  kan  (iras}  and  kad  [alroad$f}  put  in  the 
past  tense,  in  exchange  for  that  which  tauf  (iko/f  he)  and  hatta  [tilt  tu«h  time  oi)  put  in  the  future  tense.— 
Thu  quibble  must  have  been  highly  pleasing  to  a congregation  of  Moalims  for  whom  grammar  is  one  of  the 
first  among  the  sciences. 

>19  Koran,  surat  10.  verse  94. 

>301  Koran,  sbrat7,  verse  174. 
i31)  Koran,  sbrat  8.  verse  60. 

(23}  Koran,  sbrat  7,  verse  303. 

• 33}  Koran,  sbrat  59. 
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34)  Tills  «as  Mid  by  ibe  prearber  in  contiviion  with  the  Uit  words  of  his  quoUlioD  from  the  Korao.  fli^ 
quotation  Hnishni  with  the  srrentb  verse  of  the  ftfly-ninlh  sdrat 
IJlcrally:  When  thoughts  were  rnteruined. 

96)  Koran,  sttral  27,  verse  19. 


AS-SADID  AS-vSALAMASI. 

Muhammad  Ibn  Hibal  Allah  Ibn  Abd  Allah  as-Salamasi,  surnamcd  as-Sadid 
(the  well  direeted  i,  was  a doctor  of  the  Shafite  sect  and  its  cliief  imdm  in  that  age. 
Having  exercised  the  functions  of  under-tutor  (nidfd)  in  the  Nizdmiya  College, 
he  mastered  various  branches  of  science,  and  was  the  first  who  made  known  in 
Irak  the  ShariPs  Tarika  (1 ).  It  is  even  said  that  he  couki  repeat  the  contents  of 
that  work  without  recurring  to  the  book,  and  that  he  knew  equally  well  (AM 
HAmiA)  al-Ghazzali's  Hoait  and  MmUufa.  Pupils  came  from  all  countries  to 
study,  under  him,  and  by  his  excellent  mode  of  tuition,  they  all  became  learned 
juris«'onsults,  professors,  and  authors.  Amongst  the  number  were  the  two 
imdrm  and  ihaikht  Imid  ad-din  Muhammad  and  KamM  ad-din  Musa,  the  sons  of 
Yunus,  whose  lives  will  lie  found  in  this  work;  to  these  may  be  added  the  thaikh 
Shaiaf  ad-din  Abu  'l-MuzalTar  Muhammad  Ibn  Alwan  Ibn  Muhadjir  and  other 
eminent  doctors.  His  opinions  on  points  of  law  were  held  to  be  excellent  (2). 
He  died  at  Baghdad  in  the  month  of  Shaban,  A.  H.  574  (Jan.-Feh.  A.  D.  1178-9). 
— Salatndti  means  belonging  to  Salamdt,  a city  in  Adarbaijan  which  has  pixxluced 
a numlier  of  illustrious  men. 


1,1,  The  5AaH/'  Sharaf  Sh4h  Ibn  Nrlekdid  al->AbbAii.  a cclebratf*d  profMsor  in  lh«  .Viedmiya  ('ollegc  (of 
A'aiidpdr],«a8  a juriBCOiiault  of  great  aeuleoesf  He  eompoaed  a Tarika,  or  tytitmaHe  defence  of  the  Sbabte 
dncirinei,  which  acquired  nienaivc  circulation,  and  be  wrote  aome  other  work*  on  dialectka.  He  died  in  the 
flower  of  bU  yooih  at  Nalaipdr,  A.H.  543  {A.D.  1148>9). — Takakdt  aa-5Ad/lylfi.)  — Tbit  U the  Sharif  whoae 
name  1 had  not  been  able  to  diacover,  when  writing  the  note  (2l,  page  237  of  ibia  volume. 

!2)  Uteralty  : *' He  waiconsidcred  as  well  directed  (inwrnddad]  In  fatiras.^  He  probably  retrived  the  title 
of  5tidld  for  this  reason. 
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HAFADA  TAT-TLSI. 

Aliii  Maiisiir  Muhammad  llm  Asaad  Ihn  Muhammad  Ibn  al-Husain  Ihn  al-Ka- 
sim  al-Attari,  generally  known  by  the  ap|>ellation  orHafada,  and  surnamed  Iniad 
ad-din  column  of  the  faith),  was  a dootor  of  the  sect  of  as-Sbafi  and  a native  of 
Maisapiir.  He  bore  the  surname  of  al-Tusi  because  his  family  belonged  to  Tiis. 
This  able  jurisconsult  was  also  an  el(M|uent  preacher  and  a profound  dogmatic 
theologian.  He  studied  the  law  at  Marw  under  Abii  Bakr  Muhammad  Ibn  Man- 
sur as-Samatii  [vol.  II.  p.  1 57),  the  father  of  the  celebrated  hdfiz;  he  then  removed 
to  .Marw  ar-Rud  (t'of.  /.  p.  50),  and  continued  bis  studies  under  the  kadi  Husain 
al-Farr.i  al-Raghawi  (fo/.  /.  p.  Alt)),  the  aullior  of  the  Explanation  of  the  Sunim 
and  of  the  Tahtlib.  He  proceeded  tbcticc  to  Rokhara  and  studied  under  (he  Hani- 
lite  diH'tor  Rurhan  .id-din  Ahd  al-Aziz  Ibn  Omar  Ibn  Maza,  after  which  be  re- 
turned to  Marw,  and  regular  assemblies  were  held  theiv  to  hear  him  (iieacli.  He 
remained  in  that  city  for  some  time,  hut,  in  the  year  548,  the  disastrous  invasion 
of  the  Ghozz  obliged  him  to  retire  into  Irak.  Of  lliis  invasion  we  have  spoken 
in  the  life  of  the  juris<-onsult  Muhammad  Ihn  Yahya  i^vol.  II.  p.  (i29j.  He  theti 
|>assed  into  Adarbaijan,  and  proceed<td  through  Mesopotamia  to  Mosul.  In  this 
city,  crowds  assemhierl  to  iiear  him  preach  and  deliver  Traditions.  One  of  the 
passages  which  he  dictated  to  his  disciples  was  the  following  : 

As-Shi)n  shines  among  tlie  learned  like  the  sun  among  the  stars.  Say  to  whoever 
compares  him  to  one  who  equals  him  not:  “Can  light  be  compared  to  darkness.” 

He  one  day  recited  these  lines  from  the  pulpit  ; 

May  the  thunder  announce  to  the  dwelling  wherein  Hind  residerl  the  salutation  of  a 
genial  shower,  offered  by  the  dark  clouds.  She  departerl  from  us,  and  we,  seduced  by 
love,  lent  her  our  hearts ; but  objects  lent  by  lovers  are  never  returned. 

The  exhortations  which  he  made  at  his  assemblies  wei'c  admirable.  He  died 
in  the  mouth  of  the  latter  Rabi,  .A.  H.  571  (Oct.-Nov.  A.  D.  1175),  in  the  citv 
of  Tibriz  Tuurii):  but  some  persons  place  his  death  in  the  month  of  Rajah,  A. II. 
57H. — Notwithstanding  all  my  rmtearches,  I have  not  been  able  to  discover  why 
he  was  called  Hafada. — Tihriz  is  one  of  the  largest  cities  in  Adarhaij.in. 
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AL-KIU  miSIlAM 

Abii  'URarakat  Miihamniad  Ibii  al-Aliiwafl'ak  Ibn  Said  Ibn  Ali  Ibii  al-llasaii 
Ibn  Abd  Allah  al-Kliubu»hatii,  surnamed  Najni  ad-din  [star  of  religion),  wa»  an 
able  doctor  of  the  Shalite  sect,  and  noted  for  his  devout  life.  He  studied  juris- 
prudence under  Muhammad  Ibn  Yahya  i ixih  II.  p.  625),  and  he  so  well  knew-  by 
heart  that  author's  commentary  on  the  fk'aift,  entitled  (he  Uuhtt  (eompreheiutive), 
that,  it  is  said,  he  once  repeated  it  from  memory  (in  his  pupils),  as  he  ha|tpen<>d 
not  to  have  a copy  of  it  at  hand.  V^'e  have  a large  work  of  his  called  the  Tahktk 
al-Muhil  proofs  of  the  tloelrines  couUiined  wi  the  Muhil  \ and  I have  seen  a copy  of 
it  in  sixteen  volumes.  Mention  has  been  already  made  of  his  interview  with 
al-.Aadid  al-Obaidi  (rob  II.  p.  7i).  When  the  sultan  Salah  ad-din  obtainerl 
the  sovereignty  of  Egypt,  he  took  al-Khuhiishani  into  favour  and  treated 
him  with  marked  honour,  having  conceived  a high  opinion  of  his  learning 
and  piety.  It  was  by  this  doctor's  advice,  it  is  said,  that  he  built  the  college 
situated  near  the  tomb  of  the  iindm  as-Shafi ; and,  on  the  completion  of  the 
edifice,  in  the  year  572  .A.  U.  1 1 7C>-7',  he  appointed  al-Khubdshani  to  it,  as 
professor.  In  this  same  year  he  built  the  hospital  in  the  citadel  of  Cairo. 
I met  a numlier  of  this  doctor’s  old  pupils,  and  they  all  extolled  his  talents 
and  piety  ; remarking  at  the  same  time,  that  he  was  a man  of  the  soundest 
moral  principle  and  very  little  acquainted  with  the  ways  of  the  world.  He 
was  Ixirii  on  the  13th  of  Rajab,  A.  H.  510  (November,  A.  U.  1116^,  at 
Cstawa  (a  place  near)  Khubushan,  and  he  died  on  Wednesday,  the  12th  ofZi'i 
'l-Kaada,  .A.  II.  .587  December,  A.  D.  1101),  at  the  college  of  which  we  have 
just  spoken.  He  was  interred  under  a cupola  at  tlie  foot  of  as-Shafi's  grave, 
and  a grating  separates  the  two  tombs. — KhubUshdni  means  beUmging  to  KhubAshdn, 
a small  town  in  the  district  of  Naisapur — Vstavea,  pronounced  also  IJslnira,  is 
the  name  of  a canton  in  the  same  district,  containing  a great  number  of  villages. 
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KAMAL  AD-DlN  AS-SHAHROZLKI 

Abu  'I-Fadi  Muhammad  Ibn  Abi  Muhammad  Abd  Allah  Ibn  Abi  Ahmad  al- 
Kiisini  as-Shahrozuri,  surnamcd  KamM  ad-<liii  {per feetion  of  religion  ,via»  » doctor 
of  the  sect  of  as-Sban.  .Mention  has  been  already  raa<lc  of  his  father  and  grand- 
father (rol-  II.  pages  29  aiul  497 KamM  ad-din  studied  jurisprudence  at  Bagh- 
dad under  Asaad  al-Mihani  (vol.  I.  p.  1B9),  and  learned  Traditions  from  Abu 
'l-Raiakat  Muhammad  Ibn  Muhammad  Ibn  Khamis  al-Mausili.  He  filled  the 
place  of  kdtli  at  Mosul,  and  built  a college  for  Shafites  in  that  city.  He  erected 
also  a convent  (riMi at  MisJina.  The  atdbek  Imad  ad-din  Zinki  employed  him 
as  bis  envoy,  and  frequently  dispatched  him,  in  that  capacity,  from  Mosul  to 
ttttSi  Jhe  mart  of)  Baghdad.  When  Zinki  lost  his  life  at  the  siege  of  Kaliit  Jaabar 
(rot.  /.  /).  5-70),  Kamal  ad-din  was  at  the  amiy  with  his  brother  Taj  ad-din  Abii 
Tiihir  \ahya,  the  father  of  the  kddi  Dia  ad-din,  and  they  accompanied  the  army 
on  its  return  to  Mosul.  The  sovereign  authority  having  devolved  to  Saif  ad-din 
Gh.izi,  the  son  of  Imad  ad-din,  that  prince  entrusted  the  kddi  Kamal  .nd-din  with 
till-  administration  of  Mosul  and  ol  all  the  empire.  In  the  year  .'>42  (A.  D. 
1147-8)  he  caused  both  {brothers)  to  be  ari'csted,  and  confined  them  in  the  ci- 
tadel of  Mosul,  after  which,  be  sent  for  ISajm  ad-din  Abu  Ali  al-IIasan,  the  son 
of  Bah;i  ad-din  Abu  'l-Ilasan  Ali,  who  was  then  kddi  of  ar-Bahaha,  and  appointed 
him  to  the  kadiship  of  Mosul  and  Uiar  Bakr,  as  successor  to  his  cousin  KarnM 
ad-din.  The  kbalif  al-Muktafi  then  sent  an  envoy  to  intercede  for  Kamal  adnlin 
and  his  brother;  this  procurerl  their  liberation  from  prison,  but  they  were  then 
kept  under  arrest  at  their  own  bouses,  whilst  JalM  ad-din  Abu  Ahmad,  Kamal  ad- 
ilin's  son,  and  Dia  ad-din  Abu  'l-Fadtiil  al-Kiisim,  the  son  of  Taj  ad-din,  re- 
mained prisoners  in  the  citadel.  On  the  death  of  Saif  ad-dIn  Ghazi,  the  arrest 
was  suspended,  and  they  Itolh  went  to  see  Kutb  ad-din  Mattddd,  the  son  of  Zinki, 
who  had  been  raised  to  the  throne  on  the  death  of  his  brother  Saif  ad-din. 
Finding  the  prince  on  horseback  in  the  hip|>odromc,  they  immediately  dismounted 
and  went  up  to  him.  They  were  arrayed  in  mourning  robes,  and  had  left  aside 
their  tnrhns  ( 1 ).  W hen  they  drew  neai',  he  got  off  his  horse  to  meet  them,  and  i-e- 
ceive<l  their  condolences  on  the  death  of  his  brother,  with  their  felicitations  on 
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Ills  own  accession.  They  then  mounted  again,  and  place*!  tliemselves  one  on 
each  side  of  Kiilh  ad-din,  after  which  they  retiirne*!  h<mic,  discharged  fnim  their 
arrest.  From  that  lime,  they  legulaiiy  rode  out  in  the  train  of  the  prince.  In 
the  year  5.">0  (A.  D.  1 1 55-6),  Kamal  ad-din  entered  into  the  sei-vice  of  Nile  ad-din 
Mahnnld  '2),  sovereign  of  Svria,  and  remained  some  lime  at  Daiiiasciis.  In  the 
month  of  Safar,  A.  H.  555  (Feh.-March.,  A.  U.  1160),  he  was  ap|)ointed  hdiwi 
''chief  magulrale  , in  the  place  of  Zaki  ad-din,  who  was  removefl  fr<mi  ollice;  on 
which  he  designated  his  son  and  nephews  to  act  as  his  deputies  in  the  different 
cities  of  Syria.  He  llien  rose  to  Uie  vizirsliip,  and  exercised  the  chief  magisterial 
authority  over  all  the  Moslim  cities  of  that  time,  whilst  his  son,  the  kdili  Muhi  ad- 
din, acted  in  the  same  capacity,  as  his  lieutenant  at  Aleppo.  During  the  reign 
of  Niir  ad-din,  he  not  only  fdled  the  duties  of  chief  magistrate  and  president  of 
the  council  of  state,  but  he  had  also  to  din-cl  the  whole  administration  of  the 
empire.  That  prince  sent  him  as  his  envoy  to  the  court  (of  Baghdad),  in  the 
khalifatc  of  al-Muklafi,  and  the  latter  confided  to  him  the  mission  of  establishing 
a peace  between  Nur  ad-dIn  and  Kilidj  Arslan  Ibn  MasAd,  sovereign  of  Asia  .Minor 
(HAm).  On  the  death  of  Nur  ad-din,  Salah  ad-dIn  Uxik  possession  of  Damascus  and 
confirmed  Kamiil  ad-din  in  his  attributions.  Kamal  ad-din  was  a juris<’onsull,  an 
elegant  scholar,  a poet  and  a kdtib ; he  possessed  a lively  wit  and  a talent  for  con- 
versation which  rendered  him  the  delight  of  soeicty.  He  discoursed  remarkahly 
well  on  the  [Kiinls  of  dilTerence  Uaween  the  orthodox  sects  and  on  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  theology  and  jurisprudence;  he  maintained  a high  eminence 
by  bis  acuteness  and  intrepidity,  and  he  was  equally  distinguished  for  his  charitv 
ami  lieneficencc.  Numerous  pious  establishments  (ivakfs)  were  founded  bv  him 
at  Mosul,  Nasibin,  and  Damascus.  As  the  prime  minister  of  the  empire,  he  exer- 
cised great  influence,  and,  as  a statesman,  his  abilities  were  of  tlie  highest  older. 
None  of  his  sons  could  be  com]>ared  with  him,  and  none  of  them,  numcious 
though  they  were,  ever  attained  such  an  exalted  rank  as  he.  Mention  is  made  of 
him  by  the  hdfiz  Ibn  Asakir  (vol.  II.  p.  252)  in  the  History  of  Damascus.  He 
composed  some  good  poetry,  and  the  following  lines  were  repeated  to  me  as  his, 
by  |iei-sons  of  his  family  : 

I went  to  toe  thee  whilst  the  stars  were  niy  only  observers,  and  the  dawn  was  yet  an 
idea,  latent  in  the  bosom  of  the  East.  Impelled  by  love,  I faced  every  danger,  hoping 
we  might  meet. 
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ll  iii  said  that  he  wrote  the  following  verses  to  his  son  Muhi  ad-din,  who  was 
then  at  Aleppo;  and  the  author  of  the  Khnrftia  pronoiinres  them  positively  to  Ik* 
his  : 


I dis|Kitch  to  thy  presence  a legion  of  loving  wishes,  in  the  form  of  letters ; thinking 
ttll-'  of  thee,  I hold  a pleasing  conversation  with  myself,  but,  alas  I it  is  a mere  delusion. 

The  kdlih  linad  ad-din  says  in  the  khartda,  in  his  article  on  Kamal  ad-diii, 
that  thest*  lines  were  recited  to  him  by  the  fcddi  as  his  own,  on  tlie  iird  of  the 
first  Uahi,  A.  H,  ,o71 . “ They  recalled  to  my  mind,”  he  adds,  “ the  words  of 
“ the  thartf  Ahil  Yala  Ibn  al-llabbariya  (3  , wbo  said,  alluding  to  the  slow  ap- 
“ proach  of  morning  (n/Jcr  « m^ftfo/'ottrief;/  : 

■ How  many  the  nights  I |iass<sl,  concealing  the  flame  which  consumed  me,  and  iil- 

* tering  complaints  to  the  stars,  so  as  nearly  to  awake  their  pity;  whilst  the  East  with- 
' held  from  me  the  sight  of  morn,  as  the  hand  of  the  wretched  holds  closelv  the  favour 

* it  obtained.'  " 

He  then  adds:  “ If  the  poet  had  (ebantjed  a nngle  word  and]  said  : 'ardetWly  dr- 
“ sired)  like  a tardy  favour  granted  to  the  wreteJied,  the  thought  had  hi-i-n  e^- 
“ cellent,”  It  is  said  that  when  Kamal  ad-din  grew  old  and  feeble,  so  as  to  be 
haivilv  able  to  move,  ho  used  very  often  to  re[K*at  these  lines  : 

O Lord  I let  me  not  live  till  I become  a burden  to  any  man ; take  me  by  the  hand  unf» 
ihyutfj,  liefore  I am  obliged  to  say,  when  I wish  to  rise  up:  “Take  me  by  the  hand  " 

I am  not  sure  whether  these  verses  l>e  his  own  or  not,  and  I have  since  met 
with  them  in  a poem  composed  by  Abu  '1-Hasan  Muhammad  Ihn  Abi  s'-Sakr  al- 
\Y  asiti.  In  the  life  of  Ibn  Abi  's-Sakr,  we  shall  again  speak  of  them, — KamM 
ad-din  was  horn  at  Mosul,  A.  H,  492(.\.  1).  1098-9);  he  died  at  Uamascus  on  Thurs- 
day, the  6th  of  Miiharram,  ,A,H,  572  (July,  A, D.  1176),  and  was  interred,  the  next 
morning,  at  Mount  Kusidn.  He  was  then  aged  eighty  years  and  some  months. 
His  son  Muhi  ad-din  composed  an  elegy  on  his  death, — One  of  Kamal  ad-din's 
last  requests,  was  that  the  chief  kadiship  should  be  conferred  on  his  nephew, 
-Ahvi  'I-  Fadail  al-Kasim  Ibn  Yahya  Ibn  Abd  Allah,  surnamed  Dia  ad-din,  and  the 
sultan  acceded  to  this  recommendation  by  nominating  him  faJdi  of  Damascus.  He 
held  this  post  for  some  time,  but  discovering  that  the  prince  had  a partiality  for 
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the  ihaikh  Sharaf  ad-dIn  Ibti  .‘\bi  Usrun  (vol.  II.  p.  32),  he  asked  and  obtained 
his  dismissal.  Sharaf  ad-din  was  appointed  to  the  vacant  place. 

fi)  h would  appear  from  a note  bv  M.  de  Sary.  in  bb  CAreitomaMie.  tom.  II,  p.  269,  that  the  tarha  wat 
a »ort  of  hood  worn  bj  the  chief  kAdii  of  the  Sbafite  sect. 

(2^  His  life  will  be  found  in  this  work. 

(3;  ThesAorf^  Abd  Yala  Muhammad  Ibn  Muhammad  Ibn  SAlib  Ibu  ahUabbirija,  a native  of  Baghdad,  was 
one  of  the  poets  patronised  by  Niiiin  al-Mulk  (VoI.  1.  p 413}.  He  had  a great  propensity  to  satire,  and  sur- 
passed. iu  the  gaiety  and  liroiitiousneis  of  bU  {loems,  Ibn  a]<Ilaj]Aj  (rof./.  p.  446).  on  whose  style  hU  own 
might  be  said  to  be  formed.  He  ended  by  satiriring  NizAm  al-Mulk  himself.  ImAd  ad-dlu  gives  some  pas- 
sages from  his  com|H»si(ions  in  the  Sharlda,  NS.  No.  1447,  foi.24  er  uq. 


Mini  AU-DLN  AS-SHAHROZURI. 

Aim  Ilainid  Muhaininad  as-Shahro/.uri,  surnatned  Miiht  ad-dln  (rptni'er  of 
gion  , was  the  son  of  the  k/ldi  Kainal  ad-dln,  whose  life  has  been  given  in 
the  preceding  article.  Having  already  mentioned  the  high  rank  and  authority 
held  bv  his  father,  we  need  not  rejieat  our  observations  here.  The  kddi  Muhl 
ad-dln  went  to  study  at  Baghdad,  and,  having  distinguished  himself  by  his 
pmgn'ss  in  jiiri.spnideuce  under  the  tuition  of  the  ihaikh  Ahu  Mansiir  Ihii 
al-Ba7.7.az,  he  pnH'ccded  to  Syria  and  filled  the  kadiship  of  Damaseus,  as  his 
father’s  deputy.  In  the  month  of  Ramadan,  A.  li.  535  (September,  A.  D. 
■HfiO),  he  removed  to  Aleppo,  where  he  exercised  the  chief  magistracy  in 
his  father's  name  also,  having  replaced,  in  this  office,  Ibn  Abi  Jarida,  sur- 
named  Ibn  al-.\dim  (1).  On  the  death  of  his  father,  he  removed  to  Mosul 
and  obtained  not  only  the  kadiship  of  that  city,  hut  the  professorship  in 
the  colleges  founded  there,  one  by  his  father,  and  the  other  by  Nizam  al-Mulk. 
Having  gained  the  confidence  of  Izz  ad-din  Masud,  the  son  of  Kulli  ad-diii 
Maudiid,  sovereign  of  Mosul,  he  herame  the  unroiilrollcd  director  of  the  state, 
and  was  frequently  dispatclml  hv  his  master  on  missions  to  the  court  of  Bagh- 
dad. Raha  ad-din  Yusuf  Ibn  Shaddad,  kddi  of  AlepjKi,  mentions,  in  his 
work  entitktl : Mnljd  al-Hukkdm  and  Ildbdi  il-Ahkdm  (retource  of  magiitrntei 
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when  the  law  i*  (Umhtful),  that  he  was  in  the  retinue  of  Muhi  ad-din  when 
that  kddi  proceeded  to  Baghdad  on  one  of  his  missions.  The  eminence  of  Muhi 
ad-<lln  may  l)e  easily  appreciated  from  the  fact  of  his  having  such  a man  as 
Bah.i  ad-din  in  his  service.  He  was  distinguished  hy  liis  princely  beneficence, 
and  it  is  said  that,  in  one  of  his  cmliassics  to  Baghdad,  he  distributed  ten 
thousand  rmirian  dinars  ■'%  to  jurisconsults,  literary  men,  poets,  and  indigent 
persons.  It  is  said  also  that,  during  the  whole  period  of  his  magistracy  at  Mosul, 
he  never  allowed  a debtor  to  be  imjirisoned  for  two  dinars  or  a smaller  sum,  hut 
dischargeil  the  debt  himself.  Numerous  aneitlotes  arc  lelated  of  his  generosity. 
The  gi-eat  authority  and  influence  which  he  exen'ised  obtained  for  him  universal 
i'cs|iect ; and  his  character,  which  was  of  the  very  noblest  cast,  was  marked  by 
beneficence  and  affability  (3).  lie  possessed  a very  fair  knowledge  of  the  belles 
lettios,  and  com[Hised  some  giHxl  poetrv.  One  of  his  piei'es,  recited  to  me  at  Da- 
mascus by  a friend,  is  on  a grasshopper,  and  offei's  great  novelty  in  its  compa- 
risons ; he  says ; 

It  has  the  thighs  of  a camel,  the  legs  of  an  ostrich,  the  claws  of  an  eagle,  and  the 
breast  of  a lion.  It  borrowed  its  belly  from  the  serpent  of  the  sands,  and  its  head  and 
mouth  from  the  spirited  steed. 

In  a collection  of  various  piei'es,  I found  the  following  verses  of  his  on  the 
descent  of  snow  from  the  clouds  ; 

AMien  time  grew  hoary  with  grief  at  the  loss  of  its  generous  men,  he  lore  off  this  hoa- 
riness  and  scallereil  it  upon  mankind. 

His  birth  may  he  placed  approximatively  in  the  year  .'ifO  (A.  U.  I 1 10-7,. 
The  ktilib  Imad  ad-din  says  in  his  Khartda,  I know  not  on  what  authority,  that 
he  was  Imm  in  the  year  ."if!),  to  which  he  adds,  in  the  Sail,  that  this  event 
took  place  in  the  month  of  .Shaaban.  He  died  at  daybreak,  on  Wednesday 
the  I 'itli  of  the  first  Jumada,  A.  H.  086  June,  A.  D.  1190;,  according  to 
llni  ad-Diihaithi  (4^,  but,  on  the  23rd  of  Uie  month,  accoixling  to  the  kdlib 
Imad  ad  din,  in  his  Sail.  His  death  took  place  at  Mosul,  and  he  was  buried 
in  his  house,  situated  in  the  quarter  of  the  Castle,  hut  his  corpse  was  subse- 
quently carried  to  Medina ; so,  at  least,  I have  read  in  an  historical  work,  but 
Ihn  ad-Diibaithi  states,  in  his  History,  that  it  was  removed  to  a matisoletim  built 
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lor  its  irreptioii  outside  the  city  (of  IHo$ul).  Haviiifj  endeavoured  to  rlear  up 
this  point,  1 found  Ihn  ad-Duhaithi's  statement  to  be  true.  This  mausoleum 
lies  outside  the  Maidan  Gale,  near  the  tomb  of  Kadlb  al-Ban,  the  celebrated 
worker  of  miracles  '5). — Kamal  ad-dIn  had  another  son  called  Iniad  ad-din 
Ahmad,  who  was  sent,  in  the  year  560  (A . U.  1 1 73-4),  as  amlvassador  from  Niir 
ad-din  to  the  court  of  Baghdad.  Ilis  praises  were  celebrated  by  the  poet  Ihn  at- 
Taawlzi  (6;,  in  a kdsida  of  which  one  of  the  verses  is  : 

They  said:  He  is  an  envoy  (roiiK)  whose  qualities  arc  above  description  I and  I an- 
swered : You  speak  the  truth ; such  is  the  description  of  every  apostle  (rani/). 


(I'l  Ibn  Abi  JarSiia,  (hr  gramtrnlbrr  of  (hr  biv(Ofisii  of  AIrp|W,  rrru.wd  (o  hnM  (hr  pisrr  of  kAdi  nt  drpu(v 
fo  K«mi)  ad>dln  »MS.No.7!28.  f.l70s  Farlhrr  on,  nrrcad  os  folloiif:  **  In  the  rear  573  1 170-RO  hunie 

ilMiitenUoticd  per«OQ»  coiti|i}«iincd  U'crctly  of  Muhl  ad-dIn  a»-Sbahro>0n,  k4di  of  Aleppo,  to  Jamit  ad  din 
'*  Shadbalbt,  governor  of  dial  cily.  pretending  that  he  favoured  tbc  projects  of  al-Malik  aa^lib,  and  producing 
•*  poems  (lo  fAal  e^ecli,  »hich  they  declared  to  be  bU.  This  anakciicd  tbc  apprehensions  of  Muhl  od-dUi, 
" «ho  proceeded  to  Mosul;  on  «hirh  tbe  post  of  kAtii  at  Aleppo  was  offered  to  iny  uncle,  AbO  r>bAaini  Muham- 
" mad  Ibn  Hibal  Allah  Ibn  Abi  inrAda.  who  refused  It.  Mv  fothn*  then  accepted  tbe  place,  and  continued  lo 
**  bold  it  till  the  death  of  al-Malik  as-SAIih/*~>,iliirory  of  Aleppo  by  KamAI  ad>dln  Ibn  al-AdIm.  ThU  is  (he 
work  of  which  a portion  has  been  published  by  M.  Frcylag  under  the  title  of  E^eerpta  ex  Uistorid  ItalehiA 
(2)  I am  indcbteil  to  the  autlmr  of  the  escellenl  Et$ai  sue  In  MMaiUet  des  SasaHidee  for  tbe  following  note 
on  the  emirirm  dinar  .*>>LeB  Tuulounides.  au  quatrieme  sierle,  Inserivirent  sur  Icuis  moniiaieik  d'or  te  iium  du 
kbalife  suivt  do  litre  dVmir.  Alais  la  premiere  inonnaie  d'or  frappec  par  un  khalife  cl  portaiit  cc  litre  parali 
Aire  un  dinar  dc  .Mostarebrd  billah,  dont  un  etemplaire  unique  cl  inildil  apparlimt  a la  bibliotbequc  royalc. 
Celle  monnaic  cat  frappAe  A Bagdad  cn  I'aiinK*  521.  D'un  c5ti*  on  y IH.npres  le  symbole, 

siJ'j  ; le  rever*.  un  pen  alters,  permet  pourtani  de  lire:  si3t  fc3j 

^ jJij  'jj-Jl  j»A  *Jb  ilM  Comme  le  module  el  te  poids  des  dinars  dw  demiers  khalifs 

^laienl  plus  considerables  que  cetii  de«  diiian  anonymos  frapp4<s  pendant  Ics  iroU  premiers  sidles,  on  a dd, 
dans  If  |»euple.  distinguer  ces  nouvelles  rooonaies  par  unv  appellation  vulgaire.  Le  litre  d’lfmir  ^laiit  aussi  line 
innovation  pour  la  monnaie  de  Bagdad,  aura  frap|t^  rattenllon  des  gens  de  cetle  viile  qui  auront  ctM  la  d<*no- 
mination  de  dinar  tftm’rfen.  Cetle  distinction  ^tait  d'auianl  plus  naturelle  que  les  dinars  anierieurs,  quoique 
ne  portanl  pas  de  nom  de  prince,  nous  montrent  quelquefnis  son  litre  aiAla.  placti  dans  le  champ  de  la  piwr 
au>dessoMS  du  syrobotCs  Je  cilerai  le  dinar  de  190  de  al*Mamoun  comtiie  utTranl  un  etemple  de  cetle  parlicu> 
larit^.— Annir_v  dc  LuvoeilAirji. 

(3J  The  words  rendered  here  by  ay/fiti/i/y.  may  perhaps  signify  petiftration.  It  is  an 

eipression  which  has  a great  variety  of  meanings. 

(4)  His  life  will  be  found  in  the  third  volume. 

(5)  1 have  not  yet  succeeded  in  finding  a notice  on  the  rkfi  surnamed  Kadlb  al-Ban  {willou:  teand  \ 

•6)  The  life  of  this  poet  is  given  by  Ibn  KhallikAn. 
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FAKHR  AD-DI^  AR-RAZI. 

Abii  Alxl  Allah  Miihaniniacl  Ihn  Omar  llm  al-lliisaiii  Ihn  al-Hasan  llin  All  al- 
Taimi  al-Bakri  (1}  at-Taharfsiaiii  ar-Razi  (native  of  Rai  in  Tahareiltlii  , sur- 
named  Fakhr  ad-diii  'glory  of  the  faith}  and  generally  known  hy  the  appellation 
of  Ihn  al-Khatih  (the  son  of  the  preacher'',  was  a doetor  of  the  Shalile  s»H-t,  and 
horn  at  Rai.  Fakr  ad-din  was  the  jiearl  of  the  age,  a man  witlioiil  a peer;  he 
snrpasswl  all  his  eonteni[ioraries  in  seholastie  theology,  metaphysics,  and  philo- 
sophy (2^.  Me  rnmposed  instructive  works  on  many  hranehes  of  seienee,  such  as 
a commentary  on  the  Koran  ctmlaining  an  immense  (|nantity  of  raix-  and  < iirious 
ohservalions;  it  is  a most  extensive  work,  hut  he  left  it  unfinished;  the  explana- 
tion of  the  opening  siirat  alone  fills  one  volume.  On  seholastie  theolojjy  he  wrote 
the  works  entitled  flt-.l/afd/iliol-  l(Wiya(I/ie  loftiest  aims',;  the  Sibdya  tal-OkiV  limit 
of  human  reason);  ihe. trbain  (forty  traditions)  (3);  the  Muhnssal  summary)  {'i);  the 
CC8  Kildb  al-Baiydn  ica  'l-Burhdn,  etc.  ( book  of  eliieidaliim  and  proof,  being  a refutation 
of  the  partisans  of  error  and  impiety);  theKitdb  al-Mabdhith  al-Imddiyu  fi  I- Matdlib 
al-Maddiyn  (Imadian  researches  on  Ihe  questions  raised  concerning  the  resurrec- 
tion) (5);  the  TahdSb  ad-Daldil  tea  Oydn  al-.Uasdil  correclio  argumenlorum  et  fon- 
tes  questionum) ; the  Irshdd  an-I\'it:zdr  ila  latdif  il-Asrdr  (direction  of  investigators 
tmrards  subtle  mysteries  ; the  Ajwiba  tal-.Vasdil  in-?injjariya  (replies  to  the  Majjarian 
questions)  '6);  the  Tahsil  al-Hakk  (acquisition  of  the  truth);  the  Zubda  cream)  (7), 
the  Madlim  (guiding  marks),  etc.  On  the  fundamentals  of  jurispnideiiec  he  wrote 
the  MahsiU  results)  and  the  Afadlim.  On  philosophy  he  coni|>osed  the  Mulakh- 
khas  (succinct  exposition};  a commentary  on  Avieena’s  vol.  ].  page  4'iD)  Ishdral 
(indications  or  theorems)  ^8);  a commentary  on  the  same  author's  Oydn  al-Hikma 
(fonles  philosophice),  etc.  On  the  science  of  talismans  he  winte  the  work  intitled 
as-Sirr  al-AInktdin  (the  hidden  secret',  and  an  Explanation  of  the  e.xcellcnt  names 
of  God.  It  is  said  that  he  left  a eommentaryon  az-Zamakhshari’s  grammatical 
treatise  the  Mufassat,  another  on  al-fjhazzali's  treatise*  on  jurisprudence,  the 
IFa^ti,  and  a thiixl  an  Ahu  ’l-Ala's  Sikt  az-Zaiul  (rol.  /.  page  lie  com- 

posed also  a compendium  on  the  unaltainahle  perfection  of  style  displaced  in 
the  Koran,  a collection  of  exeellenl  strictures  on  the  grammarians,  a system  of 
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i-ontroversy,  and  a commeiiiary  on  the  A'ulliyal  (iiniversalia^  of  Avicona':)  Cunuii. 
He  wrote  also  a treatise  on  pliysiojjnomy,  and  another  on  the  merits  of  avShafi. 
All  his  works  are  highly  instructive,  and  have  got  into  eircniation  (ercN  in 
(dulanl  countries,  and,  hy  an  elTcct  of  the  gtHnl  fortune  which  attended  him  in 
tliese  treatises,  the  puhhc  took  them  for  class-hooks  and  rejected  those  of  former 
authors.  He  was  the  first  who  introduced  the  systematical  arrangement  so  re- 
markahle  in  his  writings,  and  which  had  never  been  emploved  hy  any  perMUi 
before  his  time.  He  pre.ached  with  most  impn'ssive  elfect,  I olh  in  Arabii'  and 
Persian;  in  the  midst  of  his  exhortations,  feelings  of  compnnetion  would  draw 
floods  of  tears  from  his  eyes.  'I'he  conferences  which  he  held  at  Herat  were  at- 
tended by  the  principal  doctors  of  the  orthodox  sects  and  the  chiefs  of  the  phih>- 
sophical  .schmds,  who  come  to  propose  questions  to  him  and  hear  his  excellent 
answers.  By  his  efforts  a great  number  of  the  Karrdmiya  (Hj  and  other  sects 
were  converted  to  the  sumiile  doctrines.  At  Herat,  they  gave  hitn  the  title  of 
Shaikh  al-/sltlin  (the  chief  of  hlamism).  His  lirst  studies  were  made  under  his 
father,  and,  after  his  death,  he  went  to  al-Kamal  as-Simnani,  and  remained  with 
him  as  a pupil  for  some  time;  he  then  returned  to  Kai  and  studied  under  al- 
Majd  al-Jili,  a disr'ipic  of  Muhammad  Ibn  Yahya  ivol.  II.  page  6'28^.  When 
al-Majd  al-Jili  was  called  to  Maragha,  in  order  to  give  lessons  in  that  city,  Fakr  ad- 
din accompanied  him,  and  continued,  fora  long  {leriod,  to  study  scholastic  theo- 
logy and  philosophy  under  his  tuition.  It  is  said  that  he  knew  hy  heart  the 
Imam  al-llaramain's  treatise  on  scholastic  theology,  entitled  an-Shumil.  Having 
then  proceeded  to  Khowarezm,  he  displayed  the  highest  abilities  in  all  the 
liranehes  of  science,  and  maintained  a controversy  with  the  people  of  that  place  on 
questions  connected  with  the  doctrines  of  his  sect  and  with  the  principles  of  faith. 
Being  expelled  from  the  city  (Id;,  he  [lassed  into  Transoxiana,  where  he  expe- 
rienced a similar  treatment,  ii[)on  which  he  ivtnrned  to  Kai.  Theiv  was  th<;ii 
living  in  Kai  an  able  physician,  who  posse'ssed  a large  fortune  and  had  two  daugh- 
ters. Having  fallen  sick,  and  perceiving  death  to  Ik-  inevitable,  he  gave  each 
of  those  girls  in  marriage  to  a .son  of  Fakhr  ad-din.  On  his  demise,  the  latter 
took  possession  of  all  his  pro|H’rty,  and  this  was  the  origin  of  his  wealth.  He 
was  constantly  travelling  from  place  to  place : having  gone  to  Ghazna  to  reco- 
ver a .sum  of  money  which  he  had  advanced  to  Shihab  ad-din  al-Gliuri,  the 
sovereign  of  that  city,  he  not  only  met  a most  honorable  and  kind  reception,  hut 
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was  enalilcd,  hy  llii-  pioloctioii  of  llie  prince,  to  gain  a large  sum  betidi'i  what 
hr  had  reenvrd'.  lie  then  returned  to  Khorasan,  and  attached  himself  to  the  sul- 
tan Miihainniad  Ihn  Tukush,  surnamed  Khowarezm  Shah  ; this  prince  treated 
him  with  great  favour  and  elevated  him  Jo  the  very  highest  posts  in  the  eiupire. 
The  virtues  and  merits  of  Kakhr  ad-din  were  boundless.  To  his  knowledge  of 
all  these  sciences,  he  joined  a talent  for  poetry,  and  in  one  of  his  pieces  he  says  : 

Hiiniaii  reason  can  reach  tndy  to  the  extent  of  its  chain  j the  utmost  efforts  of  mortals 
mostly  sen  e to  lead  them  into  error.  Our  souls  ami  our  bodies  arc  at  variance,  and 
the  sum  of  our  worldly  enjoyments  is  but  bane  and  evil.  Though  we  pass  our  lives  in 
tllit!  investigation,  all  we  can  collect  may  be  reduced  to  this:  it  it  »aid,  or  they  lay  til).  How 
many  men,  how  many  empires  have  we  seen  flourishing,  and  which  rapidly  disappear- 
ed ; how  many  mountains  to  the  summits  of  which  men  have  ascended,  who  are  now 
gone,  and  the  mountains  remain. 

The  learned  men  of  all  the  neiijhbourintj)  countries  went  to  {runtull  him  and 
persons  jonrnied  forth  from  every  region  to  visit  him.  Sharaf  ad-din  IlmOnain, 
a port)  whose  life  we  shall  give,  relates  that  he  happened,  on  a winter’s  day,  to 
Im>  present,  with  a tuimerous  audience  of  men  eminent  for  talent,  at  one  of  the 
les.sons  given  hv  Fakhr  ad-ilin  in  the  college  of  Khowarezm,  and  that  much  snow 
had  fallen,  that  country  being  extremely  cold.  Whilst  the  lesson  was  going  on, 
a pigeon,  pitrsued  by  a bird  of  prey,  alighted  near  the  professor,  and  the  other 
bird  disappeared  on  sc'cing  the  people  assembled  there.  .\s  the  pigeon  was  un- 
able to  llv  oil",  owing  to  the  elTects  of  terror  and  of  cold,  Fakhr  ad-din  went 
over  to  it  on  linishing  his  lecture,  and  expressed  his  pity  for  the  [K>or  thing,  as 
he  took  it  up  in  his  hand.  On  this,  Ibn  Onain  recited  extempore  the  following 
lines  : 


Sim  of  the  (,'enerous '.  son  of  those  who  fed  the  |M>or  in  winter,  when  scarcity  prevailed 
.viid  the  snow  covered  the  earth! — of  those  who  protected  the  unfortunate  when  their 
souls  tremblMl  under  the  sword  ,ind  the  gory-pointed  spear  I Who  told  the  dove  that 
your  mansion  was  n sancltiarj , and  that  you  were  an  asylum  for  the  timorous  ? It  came 
to  visit  thee  when  its  death  was  near,  anil  you  bestowed  on  it  new  life,  in  saving  it 
from  destruction.  Could  it  receive  (siic/i)  presents  (an  i«r«  obtain',  it  would  leave  thy 
hand,  bearing  off  a large  donation.  It  came  with  its  complaints  to  the  Soloinon  of  the 
age  (1  j|,  whilst  death  gleamed  at  it  from  beneath  the  wings  of  a rapacious,  vigorous 
bird  attracteil  by  the  sight — nay.  by  the  shadow— of  finid,  and  it  fieri  Irefore  him  with  a 
trembling  heart. 

.\bu  ,\1k1  Allah  al-llusaiii  al-\\  asili  says  that  he  hcanl  Fakhr  ad-din  rcjicat  the 
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followiiij;  line  from  ihc  pulpit,  at  Herat,  on  eonelmlinij  a diseoiirse  wherein  he 
reproved  the  [leople  of  that  citv  : 

A worthy  man  is  despised  during  his  lifetime,  but  when  removed  by  death,  his 
loss  is  severely  fell. 

Fakhr  ad-din  menlions,  in  his  work  entitled  Tiihuil  al-Hakk,  that  he  studied 
dojjmatie  lheolo{^'  under  his  father  DIa  ad-din  Omar,  who  h,ad  learnetl  that 
seicnec  from  Abu  ’l-Kasim  Salman  Ihn  Niisir  al-Ans,iri  who  h.id  bt-eu  in- 
slruelcd  in  it  hy  the  Imam  al-Haramain  (vol.ll.  ji.  120^,  to  whom  it  had  heeii 
laufrht  hy  Ahd  Ishak  al-Isfaraini  vol.  1.  p.  8 , who  hail  received  his  information 
in  it  from  the  shaikh  Ahii  'l-Husain  al-Hahili,  whose-  master  was  the  shaikh  ns- 
Sunna,  .Ahu  'l-Hasan  Ali  Ihn  Ismail  al-Ashari  'vol.  II.  p.  227  , who  had  studied 
it  under  Ahu  Ali  al-Juhhai  'tt.  II.  p.6G9),  whose  (molazrlih’  doelrines  al-,Ashari 
afterwards  ahandoiud,  and  havin{;  then  returiu-d  to  orthodox  prinei|iles,  he  look 
the  defenee  of  the  doelrines  held  by  the  saniilles  and  the  iMoslim)  community.  .As 
for  Fakhr  ad  din’s  knowledge  of  the  Shafitc  doctrines,  he  liad  iveeived  it  from  his 
father,  to  whom  it  had  hi-en  taught  hy  Ahu  Muhammad  al-Farra  al-Raghaxvi 
(v.  /.  p.  AI9),  who  had  studied  that  science  under  the  ktUli  Husain  al-Marwarrudi 
(c.  I.p.  418),  who  had  been  taught  it  hy  al-Kaffal  al-Marwazi  (».  II.  p.  26),  who 
received  his  information  in  it  from  Ahu  Zaid  al-Marwazi  (e.  II.  p.  GlIF,  who  had 
learned  it  under  Abu  Ishak  al-Marwazi  'vol.  I.  p.  7),  to  whom  it  had  l*een  taught 
hy  Aim  ’l-Ahhas  Ihn  Suraij  'vol.  I.  p.  46  :,  who  had  for  preceptor  .Ahu  'l-Kasim 
al-Anmati  (vol.  II.  p.  186;,  who  had  studied  it  under  Ahil  Ibrahim  al-Muzani 
(o.  /.  p.  200  , who  had  been  instructed  in  it  by  the  initim  as-Shafi  p.  II.  p.  ,"i69). 

— Fakr  ad-din  ar-Uazi  was  born  at  Rai  on  the  2,'ith  of  Ramadan,  \.  H.  .A44  :.Ian. 

A.  U.  1 150),  some  say  543;  and  he  died  at  llcr.it  on  .Mondav,  the  1st  of  Shaw- 
wal,  A.  II.  606  (March,  A.  D.  1210  . On  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  he  was 007 
interred  at  the  mountain  contiguous  to  the  village  of  Muzdakhan.  I saw  the 
dying  injunctions  dictated  by  him  to  one  of  his  pupils,  and  ihev  clearly  prove 
the  soundness  of  his  reli(poiis  belief. — Miizddkhdn  is  the  name  of  a village  near 
Herat. 

(I)  Ths  rslllivc  adjcctiTss  al-raimi  al-Bakri  iDilirau-  bars  llul  Fakr  nl-dln  ir-lUii  » js  a anrriidani  of  lh<- 
khulir  Aboil  Rakr,  one  of  wbote  aiireflon  wai  Taim.  the  ton  of  Murra,  the  ton  of  Kaab,  the  »on  uf  l.umai;it 
the  son  of  ^ihAlib,  the  of  Fihr  Koraith. 
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(ii  Thf  words  Ji*,  hffe  rfndered  by  phito$ophy,  si^ify  Iit4>rtlly,  the  ttienee  of  tht  aneienti, 

lly  anf(>nff  is  lofant  thf  Gre^jks. 

^3)  Thn«  forty  Traditions  relalf  to  thr  dogmas  of  faith.  Hf  drfta  them  up  for  tb«  use  of  his  son.  Flue- 
gH’s  Itajji  Khalifa,  tom.  I.  p.  242. 

l4)  Hajji  Khalifa  calls  this  nork  a Summary  of  reflBxionM  mode  anc^<  and  modem  philo$opker$. 

(5)  Hajji  Khalifa  Dotiecs  the  title  of  this  work,  but  does  not  inform  us  «by  these  researches  were  called 
Imodian. 

lAj  What  those  questions  were  I hare  not  been  able  to  diicorer. 

(Tj  This  is  said  by  Hajji  Khalifa  to  be  a «ork  on  the  dogmas  of  religion. 

A)  FUiegel's  Hajji  Khalifa,  lom.l.  p.  300. 

i9;  The  Karrimians.  follomeri  of  Muhammad  Ibn  Karrkm.held  the  principle  of  anthropomorphism.  See  an 
account  of  this  sect  in  Sale’s  l*rc'/im<nory  Ditrourte  to  the  Koran. 

;10i  Probably  the  city  of  Korkenj  or  Jurjaniya.  the  capital  of  Khowareim. 

(11;  Kcad  1JU  in  the  Arabic  test. 

^12)  This  mai  perhap«  be  an  allusion  to  the  following  legend:  **  As  David  mas  sitting  one  day  at  an  assem- 

hly  of  the  children  of  Israil.  mitb  Solomon  before  him,  a pigeon  came  and  settled  close  to  Solomon,  and 
**  said:  *0  son  of  David t I am  one  of  the  pigeons  of  this  niansioii,  and  young  ones  have  never  been  be- 
**  * stumed  upon  me  to  rejoice  me.'  Then  Solomon  stroked  U on  the  back  and  said:  *Gu;  thou  sbalt  produce 
" * seventy  young  ones,  and  thy  breed  shall  multiply,  even  unto  the  day  of  the  returrection.'  **  — (iVa^di’t 
o/-'.4rdia.  MS.  No.  A20,  fol  136  verso.) 

■,13j  Abo  'l-Kksiro  Salmln  Ibn  Nisir  Ibn  ImrAn  al-Anslri,  an  able  jurisconsult,  scholastic  theologian,  and 
eiposiior  of  the  Koran,  mas  a pupil  of  the  IreAm  al-Haramain  and  of  AbO  'NKAsiro  al-Kuihairi.  He  mas  noted 
for  his  piety  and  mortified  life.  His  morks  are,  a roromenUry  on  the  ImAm's  irthdd,  and  the  Kildb  al-Gha- 
He  died  in  the  month  of  the  latter  JumAda.  A.  H.  512  {Sept.-Ort.  A.  D.  1118  .— vTuh.  at^Shdf,)  This 
mork  gives  the  orthography  of  the  name  Salrndn.  mhicb  is  Incorrectly  written  in  all  our  manuscripts  of  Ibn 
KliallikAn. 


IMAD  AD-DIN  IBN  MANA. 

Abu  ilamid  Muhammad  Ibii  Yunus  llm  Muhammad  Ihn  Mana  llm  Malik  Ihn 
Muhammad,  »urnamcd  Imad  ad-din  (roliimn  of  the  faith'',  was  a dorlor  of  the  Sha- 
filc  sfi-l,  and  ihe  most  able  mastt-r  of  that  ai’o  in  Shafite  doctrines,  dof^malii' 
tlicolojjy,  and  |)olcmics.  His  reputation  was  immense,  and  jnriseonsiilts  eame 
from  the  remotesl  regions  for  the  pttrpose  of  studying  under  his  tuition.  Nu- 
merous pupils  liiiished  llieir  education  under  him,  and  became  themselves  able 
and  distill, giiished  professors  lie  commenced  his  own  sttidics,  at  Mosul,  under 
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tiis  I'alliff,  a <kM’lor  whose  life  we  shall  give,  anti  he  then  |iniee<^detl  to  Baghdad 
and  sindied  iiirtsprudeiiee  in  the  NiziUniija  College  under  as-SadId  as-Saianiasi 
rol.  II.  p.  G'tX;  he  acted  also  .Is  under-tutor  {mlitil}  in  the  same  estahlishnient 
when  Sharaf  ad-dIn  Viisuf  Ihn  Beiidar  ad-Dimishki  (1)  was  professor  there.  He 
learned  Traditions  at  Baghdad  from  .\bu  AIkI  ar-nahiuati  Muhaininad  Ihn  Mu- 
hanmiad  al-Kiishinihani,  at  the  time  of  that  doetoi’s  visit,  and  he  reeeivt'tl 
other  Traditions  from  Ain't  Ihimid  Mnhaininail  Ihn  Ahi  ’r-Kahi  al-fiharnati 
n nntivr  of  GraimtUi  in  Spain  . Having  then  returiuHl  to  Mosul,  he  gave  lessons 
in  a luunljerof  the  colleges  there,  and  composetl  some  works  on  the  doctrines  of 
his  sect,  such  as  the  Miibil,  etc.  llir  cnmprrheimve,  bniitj  the  combimiliim  of  trhal 
is  mntahifd  in  J/ic  Muhaildah  and  //le  Wash)  (2);  an  explanation  of  id-Chaw-ali’s 
(rol.  II.  pttijr,  621)  ff  ajh;  a treatise  on  dialectics ; an  exposition  of  the  Moslim 
faith,  and  a taalika  colirriion  of  notes  on  controverted  points  of  dtH'trinc.  'I’his 
last  work  he  left  unlinishcd.  He  filled  at  Mosul)  the  functions  of  preacher  in 
the  Mitjdhidi  Mostpie,  and  those  of  professtir  in  the  .A'tlrij/rt,  hziija,  Zainiijn,  .A«- 
fisiija  and  .4ldii/ia  colleges.  Having  acipiired  gix-al  iidluencc  at  the  court  of  Mur 
ad-dlii  Arsl.au  Shah  (vol.  I.  p.  I7'(),  sovereign  of  Mosul,  he  was  oceasionally  em- 
ployed hy  that  prince  as  envoy  to  the  court  of  Baghdad  and  to  that  of  al-Malik 
al-Aadil  (brother  of  the  saltan  Saidh  ad-din).  In  the  year  .596  (A.  I).  1 199-1200^ 
he  maintained  a discussion  hefoiv  the  khalirs  eotttieil  of  state,  to  prove  that  an 
infidel  could  lawfully  purchase;  a Moslim  slave  (.1).  On  Thuisday,  the  'tth 
of  Bamadan,  A.  11.  .502  (August,  1).  1196),  he  was  a|)|K>inIed  kddi  of 
at  Alosnl,  hut,  on  Wednesday,  the  I7lh  of  the  month  of  Safar,  of  the  ensuing 
year,  he  was  replaced  hy  ,\hu  '1-Fa<lail  Vahya  as-.Shahixjzuri,  surnanted  l)ia 
ad-din,  the  same  whom  we  have  spoken  of  in  the  life  of  Kamiil  atklln  (rol.  II. 
pnije  6'i6).  He  heeaine  chief  of  the  Shafite  eonimunily  at  Mosid,  and  was  noted 
for  his  profound  piety  and  extreme  self-mortilication.  He  never  pul  on  new 
clothes  till  he  had  washed  them  :'-'i  , and  he  never  took  up  a fK-n  to  write  without 
washing  his  hand  afterwards.  Mild  in  dispo.sition,  he  was  an  .agrceahlc  com- 
panion in  private  society,  and  enlivened  it  hy  his  anecdotes  and  verses.  Aur 
ad-din,  the  sovereign  of  .Mosul,  admitted  him  into  the  closest  intimacy,  anil 
h.id  alw<tys  recourse  to  his  opinion  as  a jurisconsult,  and  his  counsel  as  a 
statesman.  It  was  for  this  priiiie  that  Ibn  Mana  drew  up  his  ex|H>sition  of 
the  Moslim  faith,  lie  never  relaxeil  his  efforts  till  he  induced  Nur  ad-din  to 
VOL.  It.  83 
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pass  from  the  llanifiti!  sen  (o  lliat  ofas-Shafi;  aiul,  in  all  llic  AialM-k  family,  iiii- 
inerousas  its  nicmiKTS  were,  this  |irincc  was  the  only  one  who  jirofessnl  the  Sha- 
lite  doctrines.  On  the  death  of  Nur  ad-din,  in  the  year  Ml,  he  priH-eedi-d  to 
llaf'hdad  on  a mission,  the  ohjecl  of  which  was.  In  ohiain  the  conlirmalion  of  al- 
Malik  al-Knhir  Masild,  I'a*  viccettor  to  his  father).  We  shall  sjwak  again  of  al- 
Kiiliir  in  the  life  of  his  grandfather  .Masiid,  Having  snrc<!ed<-d  in  his  mission,  he 
ivturned  w ith  the  |H'lissc  of  investiture  and  the  diploma,  and,  from  that  time,  he 
tt«7  continued  to  he  treated  hy  al-Kahir  with  even  greater  favour  than  that  prince’s 
father  had  ever  shown  him.  He  jxissesserl  the  highest  ahililin,  hnl  was  not  for- 
Innale  in  his  works,  as  they  seem  unworthy  of  his  talent.  He  was  horn  in  a 
small  house  at  the  citadel  of  .\rliela,  .V.  II.  r>35  (A.  I).  1 1 'lO-Pi;  this  house  he 
afterwards  visited,  when  on  one  of  his  missions,  and  he  then  applied  to  it  the  well- 
known  \ ersc  : 


[ItthutJ)  tile  country  in  whicli  tl\o  amnlet.s  were  HrsI  suspended  round  my  neck  {5j,. 
and  the  tirsi  land  of  wliieh  iny  body  touched  the  soil. 

lie  die<l  at  Mosid  on  Thursday,  the  l!.)th  of  the  latter  Jnmada,  .A.  II.  608 
CJiovemiKT,  \.  H.  121 1\ — Al-Malik  al-.M<\azzam  Mnzall'ar  ad-dIn,  the  sovereign 
of  .Arhela  ,ml.  II.  p.  5!iri  ■,  nsetl  to  relate  that,  after  the  death  of  Imiid  ad-dIn  itim 
Maui}  ',  he  saw  him  in  a dream  and  asked  him  if  he  was  not  yet  dead ; to  which 
he  i-eplied  affirmatively,  hut  added  that  he  still  continued  res|  eeted  ;6).  Ihn 
ad-Duhaithi  (7)  s|H‘aks  of  this  dot^ior  in  his  Zail,  and  Ihn  al-Mustauli  .rol.  II. 
p.  .5.06^  mentions  him  in  the  History  of  .Arhela.  We  shall  notice  later  his 
brother  Kamal  a<l-din  Musa.  They  came  of  a family  w hich  pnaluced  mauv  men 
of  talent. — His  grandson  Taj  ad-din  (the  rrnten  of  religion)  Ahu  'l-Kasim  AIkI  ar- 
Rahman,  the  son  of  Rida  ad-din  Muhammad,  the  .son  of  Imnd  ad  din  Ahu  Hamid, 
is  the  author  of  a good  abridgment  of  al-Ghazziili's  (vol.  II.  p.  62 1 ) Wajtz, 
entitled  nt-Ttlji:  f Ikhtisdr  il-Wajtz  :lhe  inimitable,  being  an  abridgment  of  the 
Wajiz  '.  He  eompo.sed  al-so  an  ahrid|pnent  of  ’Falihr  ad-din  nr-lldzis‘  treatise  on 
the  fundamentals  of  jurisprudence, entitled  al-MabsAI,  and  anotheron  Rukn  ad-din 
at-'rawiibi’s  (col.  II.  p.  201  1 system  of  contn>\erte<l  doctrines.  He  was  Imu'ii  at 
Mosul,  .A.H.  598  (A.D.  1201-2);  and  was  still  there  when  the  Tartars  took  it(8;, 
hut  in  the  month  of  Ramadan,  A.  II.  670  April,  A.  1).  1272',  he  proceerleil  to 
Raghdad,  and  died  in  that  city  about  the  month  of  the  first  Jumada,  .A.  II.  671 
(Nov.-Dee.  A.  U.  1272). 
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(I  Tbix  ihttl  vti  alrtiidv  i^oipo»ed  »bni  i prrrrirrd  llml  tbr  foMnvtog  note  cnuld  not  applf  to  the  perwn 
UAinrd  bj  Ibn  KbalUkbn ; but,  u U conuios  mfunnation  rf»pretiD|i  a dortor  of  w>mp  rqiutatiou,  it  Mrmrrt 
to  me  morih  preaenin^.-^Ydiur  Ihn  Abd  Allah  Ibn  (leiidAr  «ai  born  at  Damaum.  A.H.  490  (A. D.  fOOO-7\ 
111  abicb  city  liU  father  had  aeilled  on  qutUiiiK  Marigdu.  hU  native  place.  >VIm^  YOiuf  luid  grunn  up.  he 
«ent  to  Baghdad  and  iiudied  juriaprudrnce  under  Aaaad  al-MIhani  and  became  the  tutor  of  that  doctor'* 
elau.  Having  dinplaved  great  arquirrmenlfl  a§  a teacher  of  the  Shafltr  doctrines,  he  was  raised  to  the  presi* 
dency  of  the  Shafite  sect  in  Irbk.  He  v»as  an  arute  contravertUl,  and  professed  in  the  .Yisdmfya  and  other 
colleges.  A college  «as  afterwards  built  for  himself,  and  regular  assemblies  were  held  to  hear  bim  preach, 
hut  this  practice  he  subscquentlv  renounced,  and  applied  hiniseif  Ui  the  learning  and  teaching  of  the  Tradi- 
tions. He  died  in  the  month  of  ShawwAI,  A.  U.  563  ^Julv-Aug.  A.  D.  1168)  —(Tab.  a*-5A4^.) 

<2<  The  AfuAufldoh  U a celebrated  treatise  on  Shafite  law  bjr  Abh  Ishak  es-Shlriii,  and  the  IVanU  is  a 
work  on  (be  same  subject  by  aMihanIH. 

'3;  Surb  is  the  law.  but  the  practice  Is  against  it. 

i4j  He  did  so  lest  they  might  have  contracted  some  impurity,  for  this  would  have  invalidated  hb  |>raym. 
See d'Obssoit's  rob.  (>«n.  de  CEmp.  Olhnm.  tom. 11-  p.7. 

(5)  The  amulets,  like  the  Human  butta,  are  worn  by  children  till  the  age  of  puberty. 

v6>  As  this  anecdote  appears  very  insignificant  In  the  (raiislaiion.  I suspect  that  in  rendering  the  passage 


*****  ***’’'^  escaped  me. 

(7)  The  life  of  Ibn  ad-lKibaitbi  will  be  found  in  (be  third  volume  of  (hit  work. 

(8/  Mosul  was  taken  by  (he  Tartars,  A.  II.  600{A.  I).  1361),  and  nearly  all  the  inhabitants  were  massacred. 


AL-.IAJAK.MI. 


Alii\  ili'iiiiid  Mulianiniad  ll>ii  niraliim  liiii  Ahi  'l-FadI  a.^aldi  al-Jajarnii,  sur- 
iiaincd  Main  ad-diii  !drfendcr  of  the  foitk),  was  an  cininunt  doctor  of  the  Shaliic 
sc<i,  and  displayed  the  hif'hcst  ahilitic.s  in  various  branrlirs  of  science.  He 
iiiiialiitcd  Naisiipur  and  profcsscti  in  that  city.  His  treatise  on  jiirisprudenee,  en- 
titled ul-Kif(hjn  the  mfjirient  ',  include,  notwithstanding  its  extreme  eoncision, 
^ mo.st  of  those  <|ue.stions  which  mufti*  are  generally  called  on  to  re.solve,and  forms 
one  volume;  Ins /dd/i,  or  cliieidatioo  of  'al-Chazzdir*]  If'njiz,  in  two  volumes, 
is  a very  gwxl  work.  He  is  also  the  author  of  a well-known  systetn  of  eontro- 
versy  ^'l  )and  of  the  lelehrated  KatrrUd,  or  fundnmetital  jirinriples  (of  Shnfite  juris- 
prudence , which  iK’ar  his  name.  Numerous  pupils  actjuiied  great  information 
tinder  Ids  tuition,  and,  after  his  death,  many  derived  profit  from  the  study  of  his 
works,  e.specially  the  A'airdid,  which  became  a staiidaitl  class-book.  This  doctor 


<Iifd  at  Naisiipur  on  Friday  morning,  thr  2 1 si  of  Uajab,A.ll.f>13  'Nov.  A. D.  1 21 G . 
— Jdjnrmi  means  bdowjing  to  Jdjarm,a  town  lying  between  Naisapnr  and  Jurjan, 
wliieb  has  given  birth  to  many  learnwl  men.  When  1 was  at 'Naisapnr,  in  the 
year  012,  I saw  , on  tlic  2'ith  of  the  month  of  Zti  'l-llijja  April,  A.l).  1210  , 
a nnmbfr  of  notes  trt}  his  handwriting  on  the  margin  of  a Iwok,  in  which  he 
explained  Traditions  inserlctl  in  (Abu  Ithak  as-Sh(rdzt't;  Miihatidab,  atid  the 
obsetire  lerins  found  therein).  A nntnber  of  jttrisi’onstilts  had  attended  the 
leeinn-s  wheix'in  he  explaiinxl  this  work. 

1 B;  syifem  o/  ro$tirov€rMjf  {Tarlka  /C  is  rocAnt  a syslcfiutlc  dercnce  of  (he  0|)iiik>iis  held  b}  the 

srcl  of  (be  author. 


lU  RN  AD-m.\  AL-AMIDI. 

Abu  Hamid  .Mnhatnmad,  the  son  of  Muhammad,  the  son  of  Mtihammad  (some 
say,  of  Ahmad,)  al-Amidi,  stirnamed  Riikn  ad-din  'pillar  of  the  faith],  was  a doi'- 
Otil)  tor  of  the  Haiiinte  sect  and  a native  of  Samarkand.  He  displayed  the  highest 
abilities  in  polemics,  and  particularly  in  that  branch  which  is  termetl  nl-just  lI 
the  first  work  sjicciallY  deVoled  to  this  suhject  had  him  for  its  author,  as  all  his 
pretliHTssois  h.id  hitherto  ronfonnded  it  with  the  science  of  polemics.  He 
commenced  his  studies  under  the  shaikh  Uida  ad-din  an-Naisapuri  2',  and 
was  one  of  the  four  doctors  styled  /htAtw.  or  pillars;  for,  amongst  his  fellow- 
students  who  attained  eminence  in  that  branch  of  science,  were  Rukn  ad-<lin 
at-Tawusi  (rol.  II.  page  201),  Rukn  ad-din  Imam  Zitda  (d),  and  a fourth, 
whose  name  1 do  not  recollect  .'i).  Al-.\midi  com|)osed  a systematical  treatise 
on  poleinie.s;  it  bears  a high  reputation,  and  is  in  the  hands  of  every  juriscon- 
sult; he  wrote  alstj  a work  entitled  ul-lrsbdd  (the  direction]  ]'y),  on  which  com- 
mentaries have  been  composed  by  a number  of  masters  in  that  department  of 
.science,  such  as  Shams  ad-din  Ahd  'l-Ahhiis  Ahmad  Ibn  al-Khalll  Ibn  Saada 
I bn  Jaafar  al-Khnwaiyi  (0;,  a doctor  of  the  sect  of  as-Shafl  and  formerly  kddt 
of  Damascus,  Aiihad  ad-<lin  ad-Diini  (”7),  kddi  of  Manltaj,  Najm  ad-din  al-Me- 
rendi,  Bedr  ad-din  al-Maraghi  {native  of  Mardgha),  and  otiters.  .Al-.Amidi 
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compo,st-«l  al.so  a work  enli lied  an-Nafdit  [the  prcciout)  (K),  o(  which  an  ahridf'- 
ineni  wa.<  made  hy  Sham.s  ad-din  al-Khiiwaiyi,  the  doctor  just  mentioned,  under 
the  title  of  AMit  nn-iVii/Vlw  (the  brides  rnmi  among  the  nninher  of  the  jircriout  ; 
iK-sides  ihia,  he  wrote  some  more  fine  trealis<«  of  a*  similar  east.  Amongst 
the  nuinerous  pupils  who  studied  with  profit  under  his  liiilion,  was  the  Ilani- 
lite  shaikh,  Nizam  ad-din  .Mimad,  the  son  of  the  shaikh  Jamal  ad-din  .Ahii 
'l-MujiUiid  Mahmud  Ihn  Ahmad  Ihn  AImI  as-Saiyid  Ihn  Oihman  Ihn  Nasr  Ihu 
;\ImI  al-Malik.  This  Nizanf  ad-diii  was  a native  of  Bukhara,  and  eomposi-d 
a well  known  Tarika,  or  system  of  controversy.  He  lion-  the  surname  of  an-Na- 
jiri  (0},  and  was  generally  known  hv  the  appellation  of  al-Ilasiri  (I0  >.  .‘fMmiV/i 
was  distinguished  for  his  noble  character,  profound  humility,  and  agreeable  niau- 
iiei'S.  He  died  on  the  eve  of  Wednesday,  the  9Ui  of  the  latter  Jumada,  A.  11. 
OIS  'September,  II.  I2IS'. — Shams  ad-din  al-Kluiwaiyi  died  at  Uamaseiis 
on  Saturday,  the  7lh  of  Shaah.^n,  A.  11.  C.'17  'March,  .A.  D.  I2'i0),  and  was 
interred  at  the  foot  of  Alounl  K.asiyuu.  Ilis  birth  took  place  in  the  month  of 
Shaw'wal,  A.  II.  583  (UtH-cmlxT,  .A.  I).  1187). — .Aiihad  ad-din  died  at  Alep|)o 
subsequently  to  the  taking  of  the  citadel  hy  the  Tartars;  tlie  citadel  was  taken 
twenty-nine  days  after  the  fall  of  the  city,  an  event  which  occurred  on  the  Itllh 
of  Safar,  A. II.  f>58  (Jan.  A.D.  l2(iU;,  Aiihad  ad-din  came  into  the  world  in  the 
year  586  ' A.I).  1 190-1). — I do  not  know  whence  the  relative  adjective  Ainidi  is 
derivetl,  neither  is  it  mentioned  hy  as-8am.ini  (in  his  Ansah;  see  p.157  of  this  rol.;. 
— Nizam  ad-din  al-llas!ri  was  slain  hy  the  Tartars  at  Naisapur,  the  first  lime  they 
invaded  those  countries.  This  hap|H'iu*d  in  the  year  616  (A.D.  1219-20). — His 
father  was  a doctor  of  the  highest  reputation  for  leaniing.  I met  him,  on  dif- 
ferent occasions,  at  Damascus,  where  he  professed  in  the  Ntiriyn  college  I'l  I).  He 
was  liorn  at  Bukhara  in  the  month  of  Rajah,  A.  II.  546  (Oct.-Nov.  .A.  I).  1151  , 
and  he  died  at  Damascus  on  the  eve  of  .Sunday,  the  8th  of  Safar,  A.  11.  636 
(Scplcmlier,  A.  I).  1238).  The  ne.\l  morning,  he  was  hurieil  outside  the  gale 
called  Bah  an-Nasr,  in  the  cemetery  of  the  sAfs.  He  used  to  say  : “ My  father. 
“ was  known  hy  the  surname  of  an-Najiri,  hut  there  is  a quarter  in  Bukh.ira 
“ where  mats  • hatir)  are  made  (12',  and  in  that  we  ixrsided  (13)." 

(t)  U a Pmiao  «ord.  aud  «tgnUie«  ruearrh.  .Not  knowing  tb«  pre(i<«  naturr  of  ihr 

science  to  which  this  term  ti  ap|>Ued«  1 am  unable  to  render  it  hr  an  English  equivalent. 


i)  Hitla  ad-dtn  an-NcUlpdri  was  frlrbratrd  for  bit  abilUiea  ai  a doctor  of  ihc  Ilanifite  lecl,  and  «rotf 
trveral  «ork»»  t«o  of  «hirh,  the  .VaAdrim  al  Akhtdk  and  the  rarlAo  fi  ‘Mi’Ai/d/;  arr  noticed  by  llajji 
khalifa.  If  it  be  taken  Into  coiuideralioii  Ibai  his  pupils  Itukn  ad*din  al^Tiadsi  [see  pagt  201  nf  thi»x^4umf 
and  Kukn  ad-dln  at-Aoildl  died,  the  former  (n  A.  II.  600,  and  the  Utter  in  A II.  616,  bis  ostn  death  may  be 
placed  nilh  probabilitj  between  A.  II.  560  and  A.  II.  600.  Another  )>ersoD  of  the  same  name,  but  known  only 
as  a Tradilionist,  died  at  h'aisipOr  in  A.  II.  617.  '.S’ee  rAe  fAfrd  co/ume  of  fAts  leorA.i  The  author  of  the 
1'nlntkAt  a/-f/orio/fya.  MS.  funds  St.  Germain,  No.  132.  has  a ootice  on  Hida  ad-dto  an>.NaisAp6ri  {fol.  176/, 
in  wbirh  he  gives  some  particulars  respecting  his  doctrines  and  opinions,  but  forgets  to  inform  us  of  his  true 
name  and  the  date  of  his  death. 

(3)  The  imam,  preacher,  and  mufti,  Muhammad  Ibn  Abi  Bakr,  geneully  known  by  the  appellations  of  ImAnt 
/Ada  t,$prvng  from  an  imdm}.  and  sumamrd  Ilukn  ad>dln.  was  a native  of  n village  In  the  depeodencies  uf 
Samarkand,  called  Jazgh  studied  controversy  under  RidA  ad*dlu  an-NaisApQri.  and  law  under 

KurhAii  ad'dtn  aS'/arohji.  the  author  of  the  well-known  work  entitled  TdJlm  al^.Vulaallim.  lie  acted  as 
mufti  at  BukhAra,  and  bore  a high  reputation  for  virtue,  abilities,  piety,  and  eloquence.  Resides  tilling  the 
duties  of  a preacher,  he  gave  lessons  in  .Su/fsm.  A work  of  bis.  the  .SAard  lal-Ittdm,  is  noticed  by  Hajjl 
khslifa:  this  author  places  Ills  death  in  the  year  673  A.  t>.  1177-R).— (Hajji  Khalifa.  Tabakdt  ai-Hatinfit/a 
fol.  m ) 

4)  The  fourth  Itukn  ad-dIn  was  the  imAm  aMlaraini  — iTaA.  o/-//(rn. 

<6'  This  is  a work  un  polerairs  and  conlroterey. 

(6  A'AMiroiyi  means  native  of  Khutcaii.  a cUy  in  the  province  of  AdarltaijAn.  The  date  of  this  d«ictor's 
death  will  be  found  a little  furllier  on. 

7;  Ihini  means  belonging  to  Otina.  a village  near  Nehawend. 

This  U a treatise  on  dialectics. 

■9)  I am  unable  to  discover  the  meaning  of  this  surname. 

ilO  This  surname  is  eiplained  lower  down. 

II  ’ This  college  was  founded  by  Ndr  ad-dlii  Mahmbd.  for  the  teaching  of  the  Traditions. 

(12:  The  printed  test  and  the  niaiiUKripls  have^^„c3r-^!;  I read^^^s^rV 

'13)  The  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  this  appears  to  be,  that  he  was  surnamed  al-Hattri  for  that  reason. 
4tid  that  the  title  of  an-ydjiri  was  one  which  the  family  did  not  acknowledge. 


Ilt>  DAWtl)  AZ-Z.\IIIRI. 

Al,u  Rakr  Miiliiiinniad  Ihn  Dawiid  11, ii  All  lltii  Klialat'  al-ls|>idiani  'iiafire  of 
I»p<ih/in),  suniamwl  az-ZiUiiri  1 , was  a juriscon.snH,  an  ammiplislu'd  stdiolar, 
a p(K-(,  and  a man  of  wil.  lie  used  (o  hold  dbeiissiuns  will,  Alni  'l-Ablius  Ihn 
Siiraij,  as  we  have  already  slale«l  in  rol.  I.  pa(je  . On  the  death  of  his 
<!70  father  i rol.  1.  p.  501  , ho  went  to  take  eharge  ol  his  class,  holdini;,  as  he  did, 
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(Ilf  same  opinions;  but  the  assembly  thought  him  too  young,  and  siiliomed 
a |>erson  to  come  forward  and  ask  him  the  deliiiilion  of  drunkehness,  and  in 
what  state  a man  should  Ih‘,  so  as  to  he  considered  drunk.  The  reply  which 
Ahi'i  Rakr  made,  wa.s:  “When  his  cares  are  dispelled,  and  he  ivveals  the  siH’irl 
“ which  he  had  kept  hidden.'’  They  all  approved  of  his  answer,  and  acknow- 
ledged the  high  rank  he  had  attained  in  learning.  In  his  early  youth,  he  com- 
|K)Scd  a work  entitled  a:-Ztihara  the  /ilanet  I'eiiiis  , and  containing  a great  quan- 
tity ol  curious  anecdotes  and  novel  inforinalion  on  literary  subjects,  with  some 
charming  pieces  of  verse,  lie  was  one  day  holding  a discussion  on  the  sulijcci 
of  (la  (2  ',  with  Ahu  'l-Ahlias  Ihn  Suraij,  in  the  prestmee  of  the  vizir  Ihn  al-.lar- 
rah  'vol.  I.  p.  ‘25),  and  his  adversary  said  to  him  : “ When  you  firet  pronounnsi 
“ this  verse  of  yours  : lie  that  Inokt  often  (at  a female)  tliall  tiijh  often,  you  <lis- 
“ played  more  intelligence  than  you  do  when  you  discourse  about  Ha."  To 
thi.>  Ahu  Rakr  replietl : “ If  I pronounced  that  verse,  I can  also  pn>uounce 
“ Uie.se  : 

I permit  my  eye  to  roam  through  the  ganloii  of  beauty,  but  I hinder  my  soul  from 
committing  ought  unlawful;  and  I take  u|H>n  myself  such  a burden  of  love,  as  would 
break  by  its  weight  the  solid  rock  itself.  .My  eye  inleqircts  the  sentiments  of  my  heart, 
and,  did  I not  adroitly  recall  iiiy  glances,  they  would  s|>eak  aloud.  I have  sis’ll  dial 
all  are  subject  to  love,  but  I see  no  lover  woiiiidless  and  unscathed. 

On  hearing  these  lines,  Ihn  .luraij  said  : “ In  what  point  do  you  think  to 
“ outdo  me?  If  1 pleased,  I also  could  say  : 

(The  fair  stare]  (3)  was  still  awake;  her  eyes  shot  wanton  glances,  and  I (lassed  the 
night  in  repelling  from  her  the  approach  of  balmy  sleep;  so  highly  did  I prize  her 
swqpt  discourse  and  her  reproaches;  whil.sl  I turned  frei|ueiit  glances  toward!^ Iiei 
cheeks.  So  |iasseil  the  night;  and  when  the  rays  of  morn  appeared,  she  retireil,  bear- 
ing off  the  seal  of  her  master  and  the  written  deed  by  which  he  set  her  free. 

Here  Ahil  Bakr  exclaimed  : “ Let  the  vizir  In'ar  these  words  in  mind,  so  that 
“ the  slave  may  produce  (if  nereuai'y;  two  creditahle  witness<?s  to  the  eficTi  of 
“ her  receiving  tlie  seal  of  her  master! " To  Uiis  Ihn  Suraij  replied  : “ In  that 
“ case  I shall  incur  the  .same  penalty  as  you  have  done  when  you  said  : / permit 
“ my  eyes  to  rove  through  the  gardens  of  beauty,  but  I hinder  my  soul  from  committing 
“ aught  unlawful."  Here  the  vizir  laughed  and  said  : “ You  both  possess  wit 


“ and  linessr,  and  intelligrni’c  and  learning." — In  a collection  of  various  pieces, 
I found  the  following  verses  atlrilnited  to  11m  Dawud  : 
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Ever)-  man  has  a guest  to  rejoice  him  by  his  presence,  but  I have  no  other  guests 
than  sorrows  and  rare.  [Sht  irhom  / (orr)  has  eyes  which  shoot  arrows  into  our  hearts, 
and  wound  deeper  than  the  redoubled  stroke  of  the  sword.  .My  lu'loveil  askml  me 
how  I supported  her  absence?  and  I replied  : **\Vas  it  |>ossible  to  support  it  at  all. 
“ that  you  now  ask  me  how  1 did  sup|»ort  it?" 

Mill  Ilakr  AImI  Allah  llm  .Abi  ’d-Dunva  '-'i)  l•clales  as  follows:  ".I  was  pi-escnt 
“ al  one  of  llm  Da  wild’s  a.sscinhlies,  when  a man  went  up  to  him  and  handed  him 
“ a paper,  llm  Uawild  took  it  and  rellceted  over  it  for  a long  time,  whilst  his 
“ pupils  imagini'd  that  it  was  a question  on  a point  of  law  to  which  an  answer 
“ was  requested.  He  then  wrote  some  words  on  the  lun  k of  the  paper,  and 
“ reluriKHl  it  to  the  man  whom  we  m-ogiiised  to  lie  the  celebrated  poet  llm 
“ ar-Iliiini  (ru(.  II.  p.  297).  The  pa|ier  contained  the.se  wonls  : 

“ O son  of  DAwibl  1 0 doctor  of  IrAk  I give  us  your  opinion  on  the  eyes  w hose  gl.im  es 
“ slay  U.S.  Can  they  be  punishnl  for  the  wounds  which  they  inRict,  or  may  they  shed 
••  with  impunity  the  heart's  blond  of  lovers  ? 

“ Here  was  the  answer  : 

“ How  can  he  give  you  an  opinion  who  has  been  slain  and  prostrated  by  the  ilarts 
“ of  separation  and  desire  7 The  son  of  DAwAd  opinetli  that  death  iirmluced  by  meet- 
“ ing  the  beloved  is  less  painful  than  ileath  caused  by  separating  from  her.” 

llm  D.lwiid  was  dei-ply  learned  in  jurisprudence,  lie  left  a great  numlmr  of 
works,  such  as  the  A'ildbal-H'nsiil  tin  Mtirifn  lil-t  tdl  the  mode  of  actjiiiring  n knou  - 
ledgr  of  the  fundamrntaU  of  jiirispritdcnee/,  the  Kitdb  nl-liizdr  book  of  admonition); 
the  kitdb  nl-Aazdr  hook  of  rxntses];  the  Kitdb  at  I lit  isdr,  vicJdrfenrr  [of  the  truth] 
iiijiuiixl  Muhammad  Ibn  Jarir  and  .Ibd  .illali  Ibii  Shirthfr  and  ha  llm  Ibrahim  ad- 
llartr  .5;,  etc.  lie  died  on  Monday,  the  0th  of  Itamadan,  .A.  II.  207  Mav,  .A.l). 
010;,  at  the  age  of  forty-two  years;  some  say,  erroneously  however,  that  his 
death  took  place  in  the  year  206.  The  kddi  Yilsuf  llm  Yiikiih  died  on  the 
.same  day.  It  is  related  that,  when  llm  Siirai  j received  intelligeiiee  of  the  death 
of  Ihn  llawud,  he  threw  away  the  leaves  of  the  volume  which  he  was  then  writing 
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out,  and  said:  " The  man  is  dead  who  gave  me  the  roost  powerful  motives  to 
“ study,  for  I desired  to  hold  discussions  with  him  and  maintain  them  with 
“ ahilitv." 


< Ij  «ol.  I.  page  503.  oote  (I  . 

(3)  In  Uo«Utn  juiiiprudencp  ifar  imn  tla  if  rmploTM]  l4>  dc«lg08l<^  ibr  n«lh  nude  b;  • husb«nd  not  lo 
intffroursr  «iih  bit  wife.  Tbe  fultilrociil  of  tbif  o«Ui  during  four  monUti  rfferU  a divorce  See  d'Ohffon'f 
Tab.  G^n.  de  tEmp.  Othom.,  Utm  V.  p.  216. 

(3;  I muit  uhfrenre  that  in  ihif  piece  I have  subitituled  Ihe  feminine  pronoun*  for  tbe  maiculine. 

(4/  vol.  1.  page  531.  note  (2). 

(5)  For  Muhammatl  Ibn  Jarir,  ice  page  537  of  ihL*  volume : for  tbn  SfairibU,  ie«  mdic  vol.  p.  57 


Ant  HAKR  AT-TOIITUSHI. 

Ahil  Bakr  Muhammad  Ilm  al-NValid  Ihn  Muhammad  Ihn  Khalaflhn  Sulaiman 
Ihn  Aiyuh  al-Kuraslii  al-Fihri  [drseaided  from  Fihr,  the  progenitor  of  the  Kuraish 
fomUy)  al-Aiidaliisi  al-Tortiishi  'native  of  Tortosa  in  Spain),  and  generally  known 
by  the  surname  of  Ibn  Ahi  Kandaka,  was  a doctor  of  the  Malikitc  sect,  noted  for 
self  mortifieation.  lie  studied  under  AhA  'l-AValid  al-BAji  (rol.  /.  p.  593},  at 
Saragossa,  and  learned  from  him  the  solution  of  the  ohje<-tiuns  (made  to  the 
doclrine*  of  ildlik) ; he  heard  him  also  teach  Traditions,  and  obtained  from 
him  a certifieaic  autliorising  him  to  teach  in  his  turn.  He  sludiMl  also,  in  his 
native  place,  the  science  of  arithmetic  and  the  art  of  calcidating  inheritance 
shares.  In  .Seville  he  cultivated  the  Ih-IIcs  lettfes  under  AhA  Muhammad  Ihn 
Hazni  (I'ol.  II.  p.  267).  Having  set  out  for  the  East  in  ihe  year  476  (A.  I). 
I08.W;,  he  made  the  pilgrimage  and  visited  Itaghdad  and  Rasra.  He  studied 
jurisprudence  under  Muhammad  Ihn  Ahntad  as-Shashi,  surnamed  al-Miis- 
tazhiri  (vol.  II.  p.  625),  the  Shalile  doctor,  and  under  AhA  < ’l-Abbd$)  Ahmad 
al-Jurjani  (vol.  I.  p.  272)  (I ).  He  resided  for  some  time  in  Syria,  and  gave 
lessons  in  that  country.  His  character  was  that  of  a learned  imdm  and  devout 
ascetic,  (dous,  humble,  pnK'tisingself-mortineation,  leading  a life  of  jx)verty  and 
IVviitenl  with  little.  He  used  to  say  : “ When  two  advantages  are  oflered  to  you, 
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“ one  of  llieni  worldly  and  the  oilier  spiritual;  seize  on  the  latter,  and  von  will 
“ (d)lain  iheiii  hoth.”  He  ollen  recited  the  followinf;  lines  : 

liod  possesses  intelligent  servants  wlio  have  renounced  the  worlil  llirmigh  fear  of 
leniplalion.  When  they  cnnsidcrwl  it  and  discovered  that  it  was  not  a fit  aluxle  for  the 
living,  they  took  it  for  an  ocean  and  made  of  their  good  works  a ship. 

Having  gone  to  sceal-Ahlal  Shnhansliah  , col.  I.  p.  012  ',  he  spread  on  the  IliHir 
a cloak  wliieh  he  had  hrotighi  with  hint,  and  having  sal  down,  he  addressed  an 
exhortation  to  that  emir  which  drew  tears  I'roin  his  eyes.  He  then  said  : 

O thou  whom  it  is  a (lious  act  In  obey,  and  whose  rights  all  arc  hound  to  acknow- 
ledge! {Muhammad,)  he  for  whose  sake  thou  hast  been  exalleti,  is  considered  by  lliat 
man  as  a liar. 

He  here  jMiinled  to  a Christian  who  was  seated  at  al-AI'dal's  side,  and  the  emir 
ininicdialely  ordered  the  man  away."  Al-.\fdal  had  eonfincd  al-Tortushi  in  the 
mosque  of  Shakik  al-.Mnlk,  near  the  observatory  (2;,  and,  as  this  doctor  grew 
fatigued  of  .staying  there,  he  at  length  said  to  his  smanl : “ How  long  must  we 
“ siilfer  with  |jatienre'.’  jjo  and  collcH-t  for  me  some  of  the  {foml}  left  out  for  the 
“ use  (of  the  poor]."  The  servant  gathered  him  food,  and  he  eat  thereof  for  three 
days;  then,  towards  the  hour  of  evening  prayer,  he  said  to  his  atlendanl : “ 1 have 
t!72  “ hit  him  now!”  and,  the  very  next  morning,  al-.\fdal  was  assassinated  whilst 
ridini'oiit.  On  the  death  of  this  emir,  the  government  of  the  country  devolveil 
to  al-Manu'in  al-llataihi  (vol.  II.  p.  -V27),  and  this  vizir  treated  our  shoikh  with 
■ the  utmost  res|Ks-t,  It  was  for  him  that  at-Torliishi  compostd  liis  work  called 
Sirjj  al-Huda  (fiamhernt  of  ijuidunee  , a very  good  treatise  of  its  kind.  He  is  also 
the  author  of  the  Sirdj  al  ^luldk  {pnmheau  for  princes),  a Tarlkn,  or  system  of 
controversy,  and  other  treatises.  I met  with  some  poetry  attiihuled  to  him, 
the  following  piece,  for  instance,  which  has  been  also  inserted  by  the  hdfiz  Zaki 
adxliii  .Mid  al-A/,ini  al-Mundiri  vol.  I.  p.  80)  in  his  biographical  notice  of  al- 
Tortushi  : 

When  you  wish  to  advance  an  affair  for  the  success  of  whicli  you  are  anxious,  let 
your  messenger  Ik>  blind,  deceitful,  deaf  and  ilumb — spare  every  other  messenger,  and 
em)>lny  that  one  which  is  called  money. 

In  the  life  of  the  philologer  Ahii  'l-Husain  .Mimad  Ihn  Faris  ,[rol.  I.  p.  101  t 
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will  Iw  found  two  vcrst‘5  coiiUiiiiii(;  nearly  ihe  same  expi'essions.  “ I was  one 
“ ni(;hl  sleepiiif;  in  the  Holy  Temple  'at  Jmisakm  says  al-Tortiishi,  “when, 
“ lowiircis  (he  hour  of  midni;;ht,  I heard  a melaneholy  voiee  rceitc  these  lines  ; 

■ Can  fear  {of  Gojj  and  sleep  exist  tofjethei  ? how  slranjjc  I Inwhiew  tlice  fur  a heart; 
‘ thou  art  a liarl  I swear  by  (he  mi{;ht  of  (iiid  that,  if  thou  vast  true,  no  |Hir(ion  of 
‘ thee  would  ever  yield  to  sluiiiber. 

“ These  words  ,awoke  all  (he  sleepers,  and  brought  tears  into  every  eve." 
At-Tortushi  w.ts  horn  in  or  about  the  year  'i.') I ; A.  1).  10511-GO),  and  he  died 
on  (he  last  (liiitl  of  the  night  preceding  Saturday,  the  ‘iCth  of  the  first  .Inimida, 
H.  J>‘20  (June,  A.  D.  Il'iG  . Ihn  llashknwal  (rol;  /.  p.  491;  say.s,  in  his 
Silat,  that  he  died  in  (he  month  of  Shaahan  of  (hat  year,  at  Alexandria  ; the  fu- 
neral prayer  was  said  over  him  by  his  son  Miihamniad,  and  he  was  interred  in 
(he  W'ala  eeiiietery,  near  the  New  Tower  (el-Biirj  d-Djmlhl),  and  to  (he  .south 
of  the  Green  Gate  al-BAb  al-Akhdnr). — Turihlii  means  behiujing  to  Tfirtiisha 
(Torlom),  a maritime  city  situalixl  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  territory  pos- 
sf-ssid  by  the  Muslims  in  Spain. — Bamlaka  is  a Frankish  word;  1 asked  a Fiank 
the  meaning  of  it,  and  he  answerrd  nuid  Itidl  (3). — W c have  already  spoken  of 
the  Wyala  cemetery  in  the  life  of  hdfiz  as-Solali  (vol.  I.  p.  88). 


t()  All  the  MSS.  hsvr  omitted  iIh.  word  I adopt  it  mi  itir  authority  of  al-YAft.  who  has  ropinl 

thi*  rntirc  parraiir,  in  the  notice  gtreii  by  him  on  at-Torldhhi  In  die  A/irdt.  See  MSS.  No.  IMI,  year 520. 

2'  Pur  al-MiikrIti'r  description  of  die  ubsenatory  of  Cairo,  tee  IS'ottrtt  et  Ex$raiti^  I,  Vil,  p.  20. 

'3>  The  wordii  KioUl  todt  mean  render,  rmne  hither,  and  may  be  held  ar  equivalent  to  the  Spanish  words 
rendo'ie  ora,  which  lliii  ktiallikhn  and  bin  Prank  reem  to  have  considered  an  Ihe  uridinal  whence  Hanftnkn, 
nr  ttendoqNif  according  to  the  Moorbh  pronunciation,  wiu  formed. 


ABl  L-HUDAIL  AL-ALLAF. 


Abu  'l-Hudail  Muhammad  Ibn  Hudail  Ibn  Abd  Allah  Ibn  .Mak'hul  al-AIxli, 
generally  known  by  the  surname  of  aUAIkaf  al-Mutakallim  (the  forage-man,  Ihe 
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tchnliulk  theologian',  and  a mmcia  to  the  family  of  AIkI  Kais,  was  tin-  i hief  dortor 
of  the  ISasiTi  Motaielites,  one  of  their  most  learned  men,  and  the  author  of  dis- 
eourses,  conferenees,  and  eonlroversies  (m  siihjeels  conticetetl  with  the  Motaze- 
lite  tenets,  lie  was  an  able  disputant,  employing  the  strongest  pniofs  and  an 
alinndanee  of  demonstrations  and  decisive  arguments.  It  is  related  that  having 
met  Salih  Ihn  Ahd  al-Kaddus  in  gn'at  grief  for  the  loss  of  his  son,  he  said  to 
him  : “I  know  not  why  yon  should  grieve  for  him,  since,  according  to  you,  man 
“ is  like  the  corn  growing  in  the  field.”  To  this  Salih  replietl : “ Abu  'l-lliidail ! 
“ 1 grieve  for  his  loss,  for  the  .sole  reason  that  he  had  not  yet  read  the  KitiUi 
ta-Shukiik  (book  of  doiibtf)." — “ And  what  book  is  that,  S.ilih?" — “It  is  a 
“ work  comjiosetl  by  me,  and  whoever  reads  it  is  led  to  doubt  of  every  thing 
07."  “ that  exists,  so  as  to  imagine  that  it  exists  not ; and  to  doubt  of  every  thing  that 
“ does  not  exist,  so  as  to  imagine  that  it  exists.” — “Well,”  said  .Abii  ’l-IIudail, 
“ doubt  of  your  son’s  death,  and  do  as  if  he  was  not  dead,  although  he  is  so; 
“ and  doubt  also  about  his  reading  of  the  Kitdb  as-Shukdk,  so  that  you  may 
“ imagine  he  has  read  it,  although  he  never  did.”  One  of  .Miii  ■l-Hiidail’s 
works  bears  the  title  of  MiMt  : Mil.is  was  a Magian  who  had  embraced  the  Muslim 
faith  after  getting  u|>  a conferenee  between  Abu  'l-lludail  and  some  Dualists  (■! ', 
in  which  the  latter  were  reduced  to  silence  by  their  adversary.  A number  of 
schoolmen  were  assembicrl  in  the  presence  of  Yahya  Ihn  Khalid  the  riarmekide, 
and  he  askwl  them  to  di-scribe  the  true  nature  of  love : each  of  them  said  some- 
thing on  the  subject,  and  Abi'i  Hudail,  who  was  one  of  the  com|«my,  sjiokeas 
follows;  “ O vizir ! love  seals  up  the  eyes  and  the  heart;  its  pasture-ground  is 
“ the  Ivody,  and  its  watering-place  the  liver  (*2);  he  who  is  possessed  by  it  re- 
“ voivcs  in  his  mind  a ei-owd  of  fantastic  thoughts  ; the  enjoyment  of  his  wishes 
“ is  never  five  from  alloy,  and  the  aeromplisliment  of  his  desires  is  ftever  pure 
“ from  trouble;  contrarieties  hasten  to  afUiel  him,  whilst  he  himself  drains  the 
“ beverage  of  death,  and  quenches  his  thirst  at  the  ponds  of  sorrow  for  the  lo.ss 
“ of  the  beloved  : unless,  indeed,  that  love  come  fioin  an  aixlonr  of  character 
“ and  a vivacity  of  disposition  which  render  the  lover  like  a mettlesome  steed, 
“ heedless  of  the  voice  of  control  and  not  to  Iw  ivclaimeil  (iV.  by  the  check  of 
“ reprimand.”  Thii  tecu  schoolmen  were  present  at  this  sitting,  and  Abu  ’I- 
lludail  W'as  the  third  who  spoke.  To  avoid  lengthening  this  article,  I sujipress 
what  the  others  said.  I read  in  a collection  of  anecdotes,  that  an  Arab  woman, 
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a iialivp  of  iho  destTi,  described  love  in  these  terms:  “It  tries  to  be  eoiieeale*! 
“ from  sight, and  yet  it  is  too  great  to  be  kept  secret ; it  lies  bidtlen  (tn  (he  bosom 
“ as  fire  in  the  (lint;  if  you  strike  it,  it  is  given  out,  and  if  you  let  it  alone, 
“ it  remains  unseen  : jf  it  be  not  a mode  of  madness,  it  is  at  least  an  essence 
“ exiraeied  from  magie.”  Abii  'l-lludail  was  Ihu  ii  \,  II.  131  (A.  D.  748-D),  or, 
by  other  areounls,  either  in  134  or  the  following  year;  he  died  in  (he  year  !23.4 
(A.  D.  S'llKoO'!  at  Sarra  man  raa.  Al-Khatib  al-Baghdadi  (vol.  /.  j>.  7o)  places 
his  death  in  the  year  2‘26,  and  al-Masndi  stales,  in  his  MurOj  nd-Dahah  or  meo- 
dmcsof  gold  that  he  died  in  the  year  227.  Be-fore  his  death,  he  lost  the  use 
of  his  sight,  and  his  intellect  grew  disordered,  lie  did  not,  however,  forget  any 
of  the  fundamental  principles  of  doctrine,  but  the  weakness  of  his  hea<l  [)itl  it 
out  of  his  power  to  maintain  a discussion  or  confute  an  adversary. 


(1)  The  were  called  Dualitti.  because  Ihc}  bcitetred  in  the  ciisteoce  of  ton  independent  lirsl  cauH*s. 

one  producing  good  and  (be  other  evil. 

(2)  Seevol.  K page  HR,  note  (5). 

(3)  I read  • The  whole  passage  is  mure  or  less  cornipled  in  eaHi  of  (he  manuscripu. 


ABU  ALI  AL-Jl  BBAl. 

Ain't  All  Muhammad  Ibti  Ahd  al-Wahhab  Ihn  Salam  Ibii  Khalid  Ibn  Iliimran 
Ibn  Abb.in,  generally  known  by  the  appellation  of  al-.lnbbai,  was  one  of  the 
doctors  of  the  Motazelite  sect,  and  an  able  master  in  the  s»‘ienee  of  dogmatic 
ihcologv.  His  ancestor  Ahh.in  was  a mntcia  to  (the  kholif ; Olhinan  Ibn  Allan. 
•Al-Jiibbai  acquired  his  knowledge  of  theology  from  Abu  Ydsiif  Yaki'ib  Ibn  Abd 
Allab  as-Sbahbam  al-Basri,  who  was  at  that  time  the  head  of  the  Motazelite  sect 
at  Basra.  He  left  a ntimher  of  celebrated  discourses  on  the  doctrines  of  the 
Mola/.elites.  It  was  from  him  that  the  Shaikh  as-Simna  (the  siinnite  doctor)  Abu 
’l-Ilasan  al-Ashari  (vol.  II.  p.  227J,  learned  dogmatic  theology,  and  some  of  the 
learneil  have  transmitted  down  to  ns  the  following  account  of  a discussion  which 
the  pupil  had  with  his  master:  he  prn|ioscd  to  him  the  case  of  three  brothers. 
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one  of  whom  was  a mic  lieliever,  virlucnis  and  pious;  the  second  an  inridi-l,  a 
dehauchee  and  a iTpmliate;  and  the  tliird  an  infant : (hey  all  died,  and  al-.\shari 
wished  In  know  what  had  Iteeome  of  them.  To  ihis  al-.luld)ai  aiisweml ; “ The 
“ vii'inous  brother  holds  a hit'll  station  in  |>aradise;  the. infidel  is  in  the  depths 
of  hell,  and  the  I'liild  is  among  those  who  have  ohiained  salvation.” — 

“ pose  now,”  said  al-,\shari,  “ that  the  child  should  wish  to  ascend  to  the  place 
“ oecupied  by  his  virtuous  brother,  would  he  be  alloweil  to  do?” — “No,” 
replied  al-Jubbai ; “it  would  be  said  to  him:  ‘Thy  brother  arrived  at  this 
“ * place  ihnnigh  his  numerous  works  of  olicdiencc  towards  G<k1,  and  thou  bast 
i!7A  “ ‘ no  such  works  to  set  forward.’  ’ — “ Sup[K)se  then,”  said  al-Ashari,  “ that 
“ the  child  say  : ‘That  is  not  my  fault;  you  did  not  let  me  live  long  enough, 
“ ‘ neither  did  you  give  me  the  means  of  proving  my  obedience.'  ” — “ In  that 
“ease,”  answered  al-Jubbai,  “the  Almighty  would  say;  ‘I  knew  that  if  I 
“ ‘ allowed  thee  to  live,  thou  wouldst  have  been  disobedient, and  incurred  the  se- 
“ ‘ vei-c  |mnishmenl  [of  Kell y,  I therefore  acteil  for  ihv  advantage.’  ” — “W  ell,” 
said  al-Asbari,  “ and  sup|tose  the  infidel  hrotber  weix‘  here  to  say;  ‘ O God  of 
“ ‘ the  universe!  since  you  knew  what  awaited  him,  you  must  have  known 
“ ‘ what  awaited  me  ; why  then  did  you  act  for  his  .advantage  and  not  for 
•‘‘mine?’”  Al-Jubbai  bad  not  a woial  to  ofl'er  in  reply.  This  discussion 
jiroves  that  the  Almighty  elects  some  for  mercy,  and  others  for  punishment; 
and  that  bis  acts  aiv  not  the  results  of  any  motive  whatsoever. — I have  since 
read,  in  Fakbr  ad-<lin  ar-llaici’s  vol.  U.  p.  O.'i'J)  commentary  on  the  Koran,  in 
the  »i)rat  entitled  al-  Uiii/lm  rattle),  that,  when  al-  \shari  ceased  attending  the 
conferences  held  by  al-Julibiii  and  renounced  his  doctrines,*  he  frequently  con- 
tested his  master’s  opinions,  and  each  conceived  a pnifoiind  aversion  for  the 
other.  It  afterwards  happened,  that,  one  ilay,  when  al-Jubbai  was  holding  a 
confeix’nce  as  an  exercise  foi‘  his  disciples,  a great  number  of  fiersons  were 
assembled  to  bear  it,  and  al-Asbari  went  there  also  and  concealctl  himself  in  a 
place  wbeif  al-Jubbai  could  not  sec  him.  He  then  said  to  a woman  who  was 
near  him  ; ‘‘  I will  give  you  a question  to  pro|Kisc  to  this  shaikh:"  and  prompted 
her  to  ask  one  question  after  another,  till  al  length  al-Jubbai  was  reduced  to 
silence;  but  he  jierceivcd  that  these  questions  could  not  have  originated  with 
the  woman,  and  that  thev  must  have  proceedwl  from  al-Ashari. — I re.id  in 
11)11  Ilaiikal’s  (p'ographical  work,  entitled  al-Masdlik  ira  'I-Mamdiik  (nates  and 
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realms  , in  llie  cliaptcr  on  Kliu/.csliin,  that  Jiihlid  is  the  name  of  a eily  and  an 
cxlfiisivc  district  covcrctl  with  tlalc-lrccs,  siigar-canc  plantations,  etc.;  and  tlial 
it  prodneed  Ahii  Ali  al-.liil)hai,  the  eminent  I lie  chief  of  the  Mola/.elile.s, 

and  the  flrsl  dogmatic  theologian  of  the  age.  — Al-Juhhai  was  horn  A.  II.  2d.> 
I).  and  he  died  in  the  month  of  Shaahan,  A.  II.  .303  (Feh.-March, 

A.  1).  016).  AVe  have  already  spoken  of  his  son,  Ahu  ll.ashim  Aid  as-Salam, 
and  of  the  meaning  of  the  word  .Inhhai  sec  paye  133  uf  this  volHtne). 


THE  KADI  ABM  BAKU  AL-HAKILAM. 

The  Icddi  Ahi\  Itakr  Muhammad  Ibn  at-Taiyih  Ibn  Muhammad  Ibn  Jaafar 
Ihn  al-Kasim,  siii  named  al-ISakiliini  and  a native  of  Basra,  was  a celebrated 
dogmatic  theologian.  He  professed  the  doetrines  of  the  shaikh  Ahii  l-llasan 
al-Ashari  ' rol.  II.  p.  227),  and,  being  a staunch  {lartisan  and  supporter  of  his 
opinions,  he  obtained  ihe  presidenev  of  the  Asharite  sect.  He  resided  at  Bagh- 
dad, and  composed  a great  numher  of  works  on  dogmatic  theology  and  other 
subjects.  In  learning  he  stood  without  a rival,  and  ohlaitied  great  renown  by 
his  talent  as  a successful  investigator  of  truth,  hv  the  i-eadiness  of  his  replies,  and 
the  (pianlity  of  'I’radilious  which  he  had  collected.  He  was  noted  for  his  pro- 
lixity in  diseussion,  and  it  hapi^iencd  one  day  that,  whilst  engagctl  in  an  argu- 
inenl  with  Ahu  Said  al-ilaruni,  during  which  he  multiplied  his  illustrations  and 
made  a diseoui'se  of  extreme  dilTuseness,  he  turned  to  Ihe  auditors  and  said  ; “ I 
“ take  you  to  witness  that,  if  my  adversary  re[veat  what  1 have  just  ulterisl, 
“ without  making  any  change  in  my  words,  I shall  not  mpiire  any  fiirthei-  au- 
“ swer  IWjiu  him.”  On  this  al-llanini  exclaimed  : “ And  1 also  take  you  to 
“ witness  that  if  he  him.self  repeat  it,  I shall  admit  the  whole  as  true ! ” The 
kddi  Ahu  Bake  al-Bakil.ini  died  at  Ikighthid  on  Saturday  evening,  the  21st  of  Zii 
'l-Ka.ada,  .A.  II.  403  June,  .A.  U.  101.3',  and  was  interred  the  next  dav.  A 
eontemjiorary  poet  composed  the  following  elegy  on  his  death  : 
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Behold  a mnitiilain  {of  Ifaramj;  borne  off  on  the  shoulders  of  men ! Behold  what  brd- 
B7.>  liani  talents  are  now  enelosinf;  in  the  tomb)  Behold  the  sword  of  Islamisni,  now  sheath- 
inf;  in  its  scabbard  t Behold  the  pearl  of  Islamisni,  now  restoring  to  its  shell. 

His  corpse  was  inlerred  in  his  house,  in  the  street  of  the  Marians  (l)arti  al- 
MiijAn,  and  tlic  rnneral  prayer  was  said  over  it  by  his  son  al-Hasan.  It  was 
afterwards  removed  to  the  cemetery  at  the  Marl)  Gale.  IldkiMni  is  derived 
from  bdkila  (beans),  and  designates  the  seller  of  such  vegetable  food.  Some 
pronotinee  the  latter  word  bdkilld.  This  relative  adjwlive  is  formed  irregu- 
larly, the  letter  »i  being  inserted  [before  Ihe  formative  final  letter).  It  is  ana- 
logous in  its  form  to  the  words  Sanditi  (natire  of  Sandj  and  Bahrdni  (belony- 
inij  to  Ihe  tribe  of  Baked),  which  adjectives  are  employed  as  the  relatives  of 
Smui  and  Bnhrd.  Al-Hariri  condemns  this  form  in  his  Thirra  lal-Ghairdss, 
and  says  that  bdkila,  with  a short  final  a,  takes  bdkili  for  its  iTlative,  and  that 
bdkilld,  with  the  long  final,  takes  Bakilldiri  or  Bdlnlldii/i.  He  adds  that  the 
ivlalivcs  derived  from  Sand  and  Bahrd  should  not  he  considered  as  examples 
proper  to  sanction  a rule,  inasmuch  as  they  are  exceptional  eases.  The  first 
form  of  this  relative  has  not,  however,  been  condemned  hv  as-Sam.ini  vol.  II. 
p.  ir>6  . God  best  knows  whieh  is  right. 


ABr  T.-m  SAIN  AI.-BASB1 

Abu  'l-Hnsain  Muhammad  llm  .Mi  at-Taiyih  al-Basri  (native  of  Basra)  was  a 
theologian  [mutukallim}  of  the  Molaxelile  schord  and  one  of  their  most  dislin- 
gnished  doctors.  His  language  was  puixg  his  style  highly  elegant,  and  his 
information  copious.  He  ranked  as  the  (irst  iin/iin  of  that  age.  A number  of 
excellent  works  were  eoinpostsl  by  him  on  the  fundamentals  of  jurisprudence, 
such  as  the  Motamid  'the  well-supported),  a voluminous  livatise,  from  which 
Fakr  ad-ilin  ar-ll.izi  (rol.  II.  p.  Gi>2)  extracted  the  materials  of  hi.s  Kitdb  al- 
Mabsdl ; the  Tasaffuh  al-.ldilla  [examination  of  proofs),  in  twai  volumes;  the  Ghurar 
nl-Adilla  brilliant  demonstrations  , in  one  large  volume ; a commentary  on  the 
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Osfil  nl-Kliama  (I  ; a work  on  the  imnwMitr,  ami  others  on  dogmatic  theology. 
His  writings  were  stminHl  by  numbers  with  advantage  and  proht.  lie  iidiahited 
Baghdad,  and  died  in  that  city  on  Tuesday,  the  ruh  of  the  latter  Kabi,  A.  H. 
■'i.in  (October,  .\.  D.  104V  , and  was  interred  in  tbe  Sbunizi  Cemetery.  The 
kihli  Abu  Alxl  Allab  as-Saimari  (1;  said  the  funeral  prayer  over  his  corpse-. — 
“ The  worxl  mutakaUim  (ilucouTser,  dogmatic  theologian)  is  employed  to  designate 
“ persons  conversant  with  the  science  of  kaldin  (discoumj,  by  which  word  is 
“ meant  the  dogmas  of  religion.  It  was  called  the  seienee  of  discourse,  because 
“ the  first  diffcix-nce  of  opinion  which  ai-osc  in  the  (.Voslim)  religion  sprung 
“ from  this  question  ; (be  Word  of  Almighty  God  (the  Koran]  is  it  created  or 
“not?  People  discoursed  on  this  branch  of  sr-ience,  and  it  therefore  received 
“ the  name  of  the  seienee  of  discourse  (Urn  al-kaldm) ; being  specially  designaii-d 
“ by  (his  term,  although  all  the  other  sciences  are  pnqiagated  also  by  means 
“ of  dise-ourse  Such  are  the  woi-ds  of  as-Sam.ini  'vol.  II-  p.  1.46). 


(I)  H«]]»  Kh^iHfa  unol  very  *a*i*factory  to  on  lh»$  work;  he  merely  says:  Al-0$out  al-Khamta.thf 

jftv  foursdationt  on  which  UUmism  was  creete<l;  composed  by  the  ^aikh  khd  Muhammad  aUBihili.  who  die<l 
in  the  year  ....  and  also  by  the  shaikh  iaafar  Ibn  llarh.  On  the  Brst  of  these  was  composed  the  commen- 
tary of  Abh  l-Husain  Muhammad  Ibn  AH  at-Basri. 

2 As-Saimari  was  Uddi  of  Karkh,  the  suburb  of  Baghdad.  Sec  vol.  1.  p.  <M6. 

(3)  The  word  mutakalhm  is  employed  also  in  a more  restricted  and  then  means  scholastic  theologian. 
Ibn  Khnilikin  dom  not  appear  to  make  any  dislinctiuii  iMMween  dogmatic  and  scholaslie  Uieology. 


IBN  FURAK. 

-41-Lstdd  (the  master  • .Abu  Bake  Muhammad  Ihn  al-Hasan  Ihn  FArak,  a notcil 
dogmatic  theologian,  philologer,  grammarian,  and  preacher,  was  a native  of 
l.spahan.  lie  remained  for  some  time  in  Irak,  giving  lessons,  and  Xlicn  pro- 
eeeiled  to  Rai,  but,  as  the  innovators  in  religion  sjVread  calumnies  against  him, 
he  removed  to  Naisapvir  on  the  invitation  of  the  jieople  in  that  city.  A col- 
lege and  a house  were  then  built  for  him,  and,  by  the  aid  of  the  Almighty,  he 

VOL.  II.  • 8S 
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it!vived  mimerous  hranohrs  of  scienct*.  Tiic  divine  favour  wliieh  atleiided  his 
iTidfiivoiirs  was  (here  manifested  in  the  progress  of  all  those  who  studied  juris- 
prudence under  him.  The  niimlier  of  his  works  on  the  fundamentals  of  juris- 
pnideiK-e,  the  dogmas  of  religion,  atid  the  style  of  the  Koran,  ap]iroaehed  to 
nearly  a hundred.  He  was  snhsetjuently  invitetl  to  Ghazna,  atid  he  main- 
tained frequent  controversies  in  that  city.  Otie  of  his  sayings  was  ; “ The 
“ hitrden  of  a family  is  the  result  of  lawful  passion;  what  then  nutst  he  the 
“ restilt  of  unlawful  |sission  V"  He  evinced  great  ardour  in  ronfiiting  the  |>ar- 
tisans  of  .\hu  ,\1«1  Allah  Ihii  Karrain  ; IJ.  Having  left  that  place  with  the  inten- 
tion of  returnitig  to  N'ai.sapur,  he  died  of  |>oison  on  the  road.  His  corpse  was 
borne  to  Naisaptir  and  iuterrctl  at  al-Hira.  The  funeral  eha|K‘l  which  eoters 
his  retnains  is  a conspicuous  object  and  much  frequented  by  pilgrims:  when  the 
|M-ople  are  in  want  of  raiti,  tliey  offer  ttp  prayers  at  his  tomh,  and  their  request  i.s 
ti7t>  always  granted.  He  died  ,A.H.  'tOG  'A. I).  lOlo-G).  Abu  'l-Kasim  al-Kushairi, 
the  author  of  the  celebrated  ejtistlc  (t’of.  //./).  152’,  states  that  he  heaitl  Ahi'i 
Ali  ad-Dakkak  (2:  relate  as  follows  : “ I went  to  visit  Ahu  Bakr  fbti  Fiirak  wbeti 
“ he  was  ill,  and  he  shtd  tears  on  seeing  me.  On  this,  1 said  to  him  : ‘ The 
* “ ‘ Almighty  will  cuit-  vou  and  restore  you  to  health;’  and  he  leplicd  : ‘You 
“ ‘ think  that  I stand  in  fear  of  death,  but  know  that  my  fear  proceeils  from  the 
“ ‘ thought  of  what  eometh  after  death.’  " — Al-lUra  is  the  name  of  an  exten- 
sive quarter  in  the  city  of  Naisapur;  it  has  produced  some  learmd  men,  wlio 
Itore  the  surname  of  al-IIiri.  This  place  is  liable  to  be  confounded  with  the 
film  which  lies  outside  of  Kufa. — Gbazmi  is  a large  city  and  lies  just  within 
the  confines  of  India,  where  that  country  iKirdcrs  on  Khor.isan, 


;ll  Ibti  Karrini  (aught  sitlhrupuinorphUm. 

(2  Some  account  of  Abd  AH  ad  Dakkdk  is  fdveo  in  ibe  life  of  Abh  l-KAsini  al'Kusliain. 
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\m’  L-KATJI  \S-SIIAJIR\STVM. 

Al)u  'i-l'aili  Ahihaniiimd  lim  Alii  '1-Ki\»ini  ALd  al- Karim  Ibii  Alii  tiuki-  Alimad 
as-SlialirasIniii,  a dogmalic  ihfologiaii  of  the  Asharite  sect,  was  also  distiii- 
tpiislu-d  as  ail  imdm  and  a dm-tor  of  (he  law.  Having  studied  jurispnideiire 
under  Ahmad  al-Kliawafi  (vol.  1.  p.  7',)),  Alin  Nasr  al-Kiishairi  (vol.  II.  p.  iri'i\ 
and  other  masters,  he  displaywl  the  highest  abilities  as  a jiiriseonsult.  In  seho- 
lastie  iheologv  he  had  for  master  Ahii  'l-Kasim  al-Aiisari,  and  he  ri-maiiied 
without  an  equal  in  that  branch  of  science.  His  works  aix‘ : the  Niluhja  liil- 
IkdAm  {Ihe  limiu  of  proijrett),  on  scholastic  theology;  the  A'lldb  al-Mital  tea  ii- 
.\iltal  (treatise  OH  reli'jions  and  softs';,  and  the  Talkids  oklksdm  li-Mazdliil)  al-,lndm 
suffinrl  eximition  of  the  'work  railed)  al-.\ksam  sections  , for  the  use  of  persons 
of  all  deiiomiimtiom  . He  knew  by  heart  a great  ipiantity  of  traditional  in- 
formation, his  conversation  was  most  agreeable,  and  he  used  to  address  pious 
exhortations  to  his  auditors.  In  the  year  .510  \.  I).  1110-7',  he  priM'eeded 

to  Baghdad,  and  resided  there  three  years,  duritig  which  periisl  a high  de- 
gree of  favour  was  manifested  towards  him  by  the  public.  He  received  Tra- 
ditions, at  Naisapur,  from  Ali  Hiii  Ahmad  al-Madini,  and  other  teachers; 
and,  of  the  Traditions  w hich  he  himself  deliverexi,  some  were  taken  down  in 
writing  by  the  hdfiz  Ahn  Saad  .AIkI  al-Karini  as-Samaiii  fool.  II.  paije  156). 
This  writer  speaks  of  him  in  his  Zail,  or  sujipicmcnt.  “ A.s-.Shahrastani 
was  horn  at  Shahrast.in,  A.  H.  407  (.A.  I).  1074-5);"  so  I find  it  written  in 
inv  ixiiigh  notes,  hut  I do  not  know  whence  I took  it  ; as-Samani  says,  in 
his  Znit,  that  he  asked  as-Shahrast.\ni  concerning  the  year  of  his  birth,  and 
he  replied;  “In  470  A.  U.  1080-7  .”  He  died  at  Shahrastaii,  towards  the 
end  of  the  month  of  Sliaalsan,  A.  H.  5'i8  November,  A.  D.  1 1.53);  some  place 
his  death,  hnl  erroneously,  in  540.  Towards  the  commencement  of  the  AiAdyii 
Inl-Ikddm,  he  has  inserted  the  following  lines  . 

I have  riiamcil  through  ali  these  nuimmicnts.  and  surveyed  the  various  iiiftiiurials 
Itrfl  hij  man) ; and  I saw  nought  but  wretches  tearing  their  beards  in  despair,  or  gnash- 
ing their  teeth  with  remorse. 
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He  omils  iiaminj;  (lie  author  of  these  versts,  but  I have  found  them  altri- 
liuted  to  Aiu'i  Hakr  Muhammad  Ibii  ISaja,  surnamcd  Ihn  as-Saigh,  a native  of 
Spain,  whose  life  will  he  found  in  this  work.  — Shahra.il/lu  is  a name  borne  hy 
three  cities;  the  first  in  Khorasan,  and  situated  iK-tsvceii  -Naisapur  and  Khowa- 
rczm,  on  the  edge  of  tlie  sandy  desert  which  forms  the  frontier  of  Khora.san,  and 
extends  to  Khowarezm : this  is  the  one  generally  knowiv,  and  the  same  which 
produeetl  Abu  ’1-Fath  Muhammad  'the  mlijcrt  of  this  nuliee  anti  manv  other 
, learnetl  men.  It  was  built  by  Abd  Allah  Ihn  Tahir  (vol.  II.  p.  49',  the  emir  of 
Khorasan,  in  the  khalifate  of  al-Mamun.  The  second  Shahrastan  is  the  capital 
of  the  district  of  Sapiir,  in  the  province  of  Fars;  so,  at  least,  it  is  stated  hy  Him 
al-l!anna  al-l)ashshari  The  thiial,  ealletl  also  Hjai,  lies  on  the  hank  of  the 

river  Zendcrud,  at  a mile’s  distance  from  al-Y6hMlya  {the  Jewish  quarter],  now 
tl77  the  mmlern  city  of  Isjiahau  ; a market  is  held  theie,  and  it  contains  the  tomb 
of  the  iimjm  [khnlif)  ar-llashid,  the  son  of  al-Mustarshid.  The  name  itself  is  a 
comjKiuiid  Persian  word;  slmhr  signifying  eitij,  and  isUin,  ronntrij;  it  is  there- 
fore equivalent  to  the  eilij  of  the  eountnj.  Sueh  are  the  observations  made  hy 
Yakut  al-IIamawi,  in  his  ilushtarik,  to  whirh  we  have  added  some  remarks  of 
our  own.  As-Shahrastani  used  to  repeat  the  following  saying,  uttered  by  an- 
■Nazzam  al-llalkhi  Ibrahim  Ibn  Saiyar  {vol.  /.  p.  I8G),  and  authenticated  by  a 
chain  of  evidence  thi-ough  which  he  traced  it  up  to  that  learned  and  celebrated 
.scholar  : “ If  di.scord  could  assume  a visible  form,  the  hearts  of  men  would  be 
“ ap|ialled  at  its  as|>ecl  and  the  very  mountains  woidd  tremble  : its  burning 
“ heat  would  Ih;  less  sup(ioi'table  than  that  given  out  by  live  vstals  of  qhadn 
“ woo<l  2^;  and  if  the  iKsjple  of  hell  were  tormentetl  with  it,  thev  would  seek 
“ shelter  in  their  former  puiibhmcnts,  as  in  a place  of  repose.”  He  gave  also 
as  authentic  the  following  passages,  attributing  them  IkiHi  to  Ibn  Huraid  : 

I bade  him  farewell,  but  niy  soul  withheld  its  adieus  and  departed  with  him.  We 
separated,  and  my  heart  shrunk  within  me,  but  my  tears  giisixsi  nut. 

O you  who  bear  away  a heart  love-broken  anil  wretched ! love  is  a torture,  but  the 
torture  which  I endure  surpasses  all. 

Till* preceding  anecdotes  are  given  hy  Ahu  Saad  as-Saniiini,  in  his  supplement 
to  the  history  of  Baghdad.  Towards  the  end  of  the  article,  he  stiys : “I  was 
“ at  Bukhara  when  I heard  of  his  death.” 
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(1}  rerb«|M  ihiii  n«in«  muii  be  pronounred  aDBushiri.  in  «hicb  cate  ihe  penon  «ho  bore  it  a native  of 
Alputaras,  near  Grenada. 

(2)  See  vol.  ii.  pa^e  45.1,  note  (19]. 


in\  ISHAK. 

Alni  Rnkr,  »r,  acnirdiiig  lo  oiIkts,  AIiu  Abd  Allah,  Muhammad  llni  Isliak 
Ihn  Yasar  Ibn  Jablxar  (aliax  Saiyar)  Ibn  Kunan,  the  author  of  the  work  called 
ul-MiKjlidzi  tra  't-Siar  (the  cfmquestH  and  expedilitms  of  the  Moslitm'  j was  a natiie  of 
Medina  and  a maicla  ^client)  lo  the  familv  of  fal-Mutlalib  ; his  grandfather,  Yasar, 
liaving  In-en  made  prisoner  by  Khalid  Ibn  al-VValid  at  Ain  at-Tamr,  and  deliverwl 
as  a mawla  islave)  to  Kais,  the  son  of  Ylakbrama,  the  son  of  al-Multalih,  the 
son  of  Abd  Manaf,  member  of  the  lril>e  of  Koraish.  Muhammad  Ibn  Isbak 
is  held  by  the  majority  of  the  learned  as  a sure  authority  in  the  Traditions, 
and  no  one  ean  Ik-  ignorant  of  the  high  eharaeler  borne  by  his  work,  the 
Mwjhdzi.  “ VVh(K-ver  wishes  lo  kiifiw  the  (history  of  the  Jfoslim  con<|uesls,” 
says  Ibn  Shihab  az-Zuhri  (vol.  II.  page  581),  ‘Met  him  lake  Ibn  Isbak  [for 

juufe);”  and  al-IInkhAri  himself  cites  him  in  his  history.  It  is  also  related 
that  as-Shi‘>fi  said  : “Whoever  wishes  lo  obtain  a complete  aei|uainlanee  with 
“the  (Moslim)  conquests,  must  Imrrow  his  information  from  Ibn  Isbak.” 
Sofvan  Ibn  Oyaina  (vol.  I.  page  578}  declared  that  he  never  met  any  oni' 
who  cast  suspicions  on  Ibn  Isbak’s  recitals,  and  Shoba  Ibn  al  llajjaj  (col.  /. 
pa</c  49.7)  was  heard  lo  .say:  “Muhammad  Ibn  I.shak  is  the  Commander  of 
“ the  faithful” — meaning  that  he  held  that  rank  as  a Iraditionisl.  It  is  la-lal.sl, 
that,  as  az-Zubri  went  lo  a village  of  which  be  was  the  proprietor,  a number 
of  the  seekers  of  Traditions  (1)  were  following  him,  on  which  he  said  : “V\  by  do 
“ you  keep  away  from  the  squinting  boy  .’”  or  Irtj  another  arrmint):  “ I left  the 
“ squinting  boy  with  you;”  lueauing  Ibn  Isbak.  As-Saji  (2)  mentions  that  az- 
Zuhri’s  pupils  had  recourse  to  Muhammad  Ibn  Isbak,  whenever  they  had  doubts 
respecting  the  exactness  of  any  of  the  Traditions  deliveretl  by  their  imaster;  such 
was  the  confidence  which  they  placed  in  his  excellent  memory.  It  is  staterl  that 
Yahya  Ibn  Main  '7),  Ahmad  Ibn  Ilanbal  vol.  I.  p.  44),  and  Y'ahya  Ihn  S.iid  al- 
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Kalian  4)  rnn.sideml  Aluliammad  Ibn  bhak  an  a Inistworlliy  aiilhorilv,  and 
(|uotL-<l  his  Tradiliuiis  in  ]troid'  of  lla'ir  li'f'al  docirines.  Tliouf'li  al-Itiikliari 
no/.  II.  p.  594)  did  not  quote  Croni  him  (in  hit  Sii/idi',  ho  nevcrthele.ss  held  liiin 
lor  a trustwoi  tliy  traditionisl;  and  if  Muslim  Ihn  al-Hajjaj  oilod  only  one  of  his 
Traditions,  anil  lhal  one  tolalive  to  the  sinning  of  adulloivrs,  it  was  on  aroonnt 
of  the  allaok  whioh  Malik  Ihn  .\nas  had  diroolod  against  him:  IMalik  had 
11711  Imh-ii  told  that  he  said  : “Bring  here  Malik’s  Traditions;  I am  the  doctor  to 
“ cure  their  infirmities  ; ” and  this  induced  him  to  exclaim  : “ ,\nd  what 
“ is  Ihn  Ishak?  He  is  one  of  the  l)ajj(Uf  anterhrMj,  hut  we  shall  drive 
“ him  out  of  the  city  ! ” alluding,  perhaps,  hy  these  words,  to  Ihe  Aedaratum 
'if  lliihanimail  that  the  Hajjal  shall  not  enter  al-Medina  the  ciUj).  .Muham- 
mad Ihn  Ishak  went  to  (the  khulif  \ .Mm  Jaafar  al-Mansur  at  Hira,  and  put  the 
Mnijliihi  in  writing  for  his  use;  from  this  it  lesulti'd  lhal  the  learned  men  of 
Kiifa  had  l he  advantage  of  hearing  him  lead  and  e.\|ilain  that  work,  lie  gave 
oiir  or  jtonir  of  his  Traditions  on  the  authority  of  Fatima,  the  daughter  of  al- 
.Mtindir  Ihn  n7.-Zuhair,  and  the  wife  of  llisham  Ihn  Orwa  llm  az-Zuhair;  llisham 
was  informed  of  the  circiimslance  and  denied  Ihn  Lshak's  stalement,  saying  ; 
“ Did  he  ihen  go  and  visit  my  wife  '.'”  The  A7i(/fi7i  Ahii  Bakr  Ahmad  ro/-  I. 
p.  7.5}  lelales,  in  his  History  of  Baghdad,  that  Muhammad  Ihn  Ishak  saw  .Anas 
Ihn  Malik  ;'ro/.  II . p.  587)  with  a hlack  lurlKtn  on  his  head,  and  all  the  little 
hovs  running  after  him  and  exelainiing  : “ Theix-  is  one  of  the  hle.ssed  IVophet's 
“ companions,  who  is  nqt  to  die  till  lie  meets  the  Hajjal  (5).”  Muhammad  Ihn 
Ishak  ditxl  at  Ba.ghilad,  A.  II.  151  (.A.  D.  708  ; other  accounts  place  his  death  in 
150  oi-  152,  and  Khalifa  Ihn  Khaiyat  (vol.  I.  p.  492^  says  that  his  death  took 
place  in  15.'1,  according  to  one  stateineni,  or  in  |54,  accortling  to  another.  The 
dale  first  given  comes  probably  nearest  the  trnih.  He  was  buried  in  the  ceme- 
lerv  at  the  Khaiziti'an  Gate,  on  the  east  hank  of  the  Tigris.  This  cemetery,  the 
most  ancient  of  those  on  that  .side  of  the  river,  is  eallevl  also  after  al-Khai/tiran, 
the  mother  of  Ilariin  ar-Rashid  and  al-lladi,  liecause  .she  was  hnried  there. — 
ll  was  from  llm  lshak’s  works  that  Ahd  al-AIalik  Ihn  llisham  'vol.  II,  p.  405i 
extracted  the  materials  of  his  Sira  tar-Rntdl  (hisilorij  of  the  Prophet ,,  and  every 
per.son  who  tivaled  this  suhjcct  has  lieen  obliged  lo  lake  Ihn  Ishak  for  autho- 
l ily  and  guide. — \N’e  have  spoken  of  .Itn  at-Tamr  in  the  life  of  .Ahil  ’l-.Ataliiva 
vol.  I.  p.  202). 
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1,1)  stoker*  of  TradHiont  {talaUa  tat-UtulUh)  ^ see  InIroducUon  la  vol.  1.  p.  xtii. 

(2)  The  hdfz  Abl)  Zakoriva  Yabya  aa-S&jl,  a oaiire  of  IJasra,  ami  one  of  al>Muzani‘s  disripiM.  din]  in  Uiai 
rily,  A.H.  307  (A.D.  (H9-20}.  He  ti  the  author  of  »oine  works.-  {Tabnkat  al-lokakd.) 

(3>  His  life  will  be  found  in  this  work. 

(4)  Abft  Said  Yahya  Ibn  Said  aUKattiii.  an  imdm  and  hdfx  of  great  rc{Hitation  for  veracity  and  pieiy.  »a«  a 
native  of  Hatra.  Ahmad  Ibn  Hanbal  derlared  that  he  never  saw  bis  like,  and  Ibn  HendAr  mentions  that  be 
frequented  hU  loeiety  for  twenty  years,  and  thought  him  incapable  of  having  ever  offended  GcmI  by  an  art  ol 
disobedience.  *‘T)uring  twenty  years.**  My»  tbn  MAIn.  ** Yahya  read  the  Koran  tbrough  onr«  every  »igbt,  and 

for  forty  yrars  he  never  missed  the  evening  prayt^  at  tbc  mosque.'*  He  gave  Traditions  on  the  authority  <d 
Jaafar  as-SAdtk,  M&lik»  and  Humaid  at>Tawll;  Ibn  a!-Madlni  and  others  delivered  Traditions  ou  bis  autho> 
rily.  He  died  in  the  month  of  Safar,  A.  H.  198  (Oel.  A. I).  813'.— (AI-YifTs  .Wirdt;  ad-l>ahabi's  Taf/.  at- 
/fu/fd:.) 

(5)  See  Sale’s  Introduction  to  the  Koran,  section  IV.  « 


AT-TIKMIUI  THE  TltADITIONIST. 

• 

Ahi'i  Isa  iMuliammad  Ibn  Isa  Ibn  Snra  Ibn  Miisa  Ibn  nd-l)abb;ik  as^Salanii  (I) 
ad-Oarir  al-Hn|jhi  at-Tirinidi  {(hr  hlind,  native  of  BiVjh,  bdongiwj  to  Tirmid),  a 
(•fUd)raU‘d  lidfiz,  was  one  of  ihoss  f;rc*at  inaslcrs  in  tbc  science  of  tbc  Tradi- 
tions whose  authority  was  (jencrally  followed.  His  work  entitled  al-Jdmt  icn 
’l-llal  eollection  of  the  Traditionx,  and  molket  of  the  Prophet's  sai/m/s)  is  the  pro- 
duction of  a well-inforined  man,  and  its  exaetiioss  is  proverbial.  He  had 

been  pii])il  to  Abu  Abd  Allah  Muliammad  al-Riikhari  (vol.  II.  p .594),  and  be 
m-civctl  Traditions  from  some  of  those  shaikhs  to  whom  al-Rnkhari  was  indcitted 
for  bis  own  ; snob  were  Kiitnilia  Ibn  Said  (2;,  Ali  Ibn  Hnjr  (.‘1),  Ilm  Rasbbar, 
and  others.  He  die<l  at  Tiruiid,  on  the  eve  of  Monday,  die  l.'ltli  of  Rajah,  A.H. 
279  lOetober,  A.  U.  892).  As-Samani  (vol.  II.  p.  156)  says  that  be  died  at  the 
village  of  Riigb  in  275;  and  be  iTpeats  this  in  his  .Imdfr,  under  the  article  Bftght. 
— Btiyh  is  a village  in  the  district  of  Tirmid,  and  at  six  parasangs  from  tlial  city. 
— Of  Tirmid  and  thedifl’eient  manners  of  pronouncing  the  name  we  have  already 
spoken  (roj.  II.  p.  602). 

(t)  The  (liUeonymic  , if  pronounced  Salmi,  means  deieerided  from  a person  catted  Sa/ni;  if  pm- 

nouncMi  Safamit  it  ligDlficv  beloti^fin!;  to  the  tribe  of  Salamo,  or  natiVe  of  Sainmiya,  «ad  if  proiiuiiiicnl 
Sulomi,  it  mcaiiv  belonging  to  the  tribe  of  Sulaim.  I have  aot  discovered  which  it  tbc  proper  pronuncialion 
in  the  present  case. 
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[2)  The  imilm  and  tradilionisi  Abfl  'r-Raji  KuUiba  Ibii  ^td  Ibn  llamtd,  a to  the  tribe  of  Thnkif. 

a natire  of  (ihatAn.  a village  near  Balkh.  He  travelled  to  various  countries  for  (he  purpose  of  learning 

Traditions,  and  he  Uughi  some  of  his  o»n  on  the  authority  of  Mllik  Ihn  Anas.  Ahmad  Ihn  llanhal  gave 
Traditions  on  his  authority.  Born  A.  11.  1»0  (A.  D.  ; died  A.  H.  2fl  (A.  D.  A51M1  . -(A'ojilm.) 

(3)  Hie  imdm  Abh  T-Hasan  AH  Ibn  llujr  Ibn  Alyls  Ibn  Mukllil  a»<-Haadi.  a l<;amed  jurisconsult  and  mufti. 
a hdfiz  of  great  repulalion  and  a poet,  aas  born  A. II.  154  (A  D.  771').  He  ranked  asoiie  of  the  first  doctors 
in  KborlsAn.  The  Traditions  nhicb  he  bad  collecU'd  in  various  countries  acre  taught  by  him  at  Mara,  hit 
native  place.  He  died  .A.  H.  '244  {A.  D.  858-9i  — (Aw/'diw.) 


lUN  MAJA. 

Al>u  AImI  Allah  Muhanimail  Ibn  \a:ei(l  Ihn  Maja  al-Kuy.wini,  a march  to  the 
Iribe  of  Rahia  ar-Rnbai  j and  a celebrated  /id/?;,  is  the  author  of  the  work  on 
the  Traditions  entitled  kililb  as-Sunan  (book  of  the  simiia ).  He  ranked  as  a 
hi(»h  authority  in  the  Traditions,  and  was  versed  in  all  the  sriences  eoniiecled 
with  them,  and  acquainted  with  every  ihinjj  respeelinf*  tlieni.  He  ti-avelled  to 
G7t)  Irak,  Basra,  Kiifa,  Rajjlidad,  Mekka,  Syria,  Egypt,  and  Bai.  fur  (he  piir|K>se 
of  writing  down  the  Traditions  under  the  dictation  of  the  masters  who  taught 
■ them  ill  those  countries.  He  is  the  author  of  a eonimcnlary  on  tlic  Koran  and  a 
very  line  historical  work  (1) ; as  for  his  hook  on  the  Traditions,  it  is  eotinled  as 
one  of  tlie  six  SaMhs  (authentic  colleelions',.  His  birth  took  place  in  the  year  200 
D.  82.'t-5),  and  he  died  on  Monday,  the  22nd  of  Ramadan,  A.  II.  27.'l 
February,  A.  D.  887).  On  the  following  day  lie  was  interred,  and  his  brother 
,\lm  Ikikr  said  the  funeral  prayer  over  tlie  corpse,  and  deposited  it  in  llie 
loinh  with  the  assistance  of  Ahd  Allah,  the  third  brother. — Rabat  means  be- 
longing to  Rabia ; a niimher  of  tribes  bear  this  name,  and  I do  not  know  w Inch 
of  them  it  was  that  counted  Ibn  M.ija  amnng  its  rnemlx’rs. — Kazretm  means 
belonging  to  Kaztein,  a celebrated  city  in  Persian  Irak,  whieli  has  produced  manv 
learned  men. 

;l>  Atrording  to  lUjji  Kb«Hfa,  ihU  work  U«  blstory  of  kazvilii. 
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AL-HAKIM  I15N  AL-BAII  AN-NAISAPURI. 

Al>u  Alxi  Allah  Miihanimail  Ihn  AIkI  Allah  Ibn  Mtihaaimaci  Ihn  Ilamduyah 
Ihn  Noaim  Ihn  al-)lakam  ad-Dahhi  al-Tahmaiii  (I  ),  surnamwl  al-Hakiin  aii-Naisa- 
puri  (the  ma/jisiralf  of  Naisdpilrj,  and  known  also  by  the  ap|K'llation  of  the  hiifiz 
Ihn  al-Baii,  was  the  most  eminent  traditionist  of  his  time,  and  the  anihor  of 
some  celebrated  works  of  tpiile  an  original  east.  This  liighly  learned  and  aeeoni- 
plishcd  individual  sliidieil  jurisprndenee  under  Ahu  Said  Muhammad  Ihn  Siilai- 
man  as-S61uki  'col.  II.  p.  COO),  theShante  dwtor;  he  then  proeecded  to  Irak  and 
i-ead  {legal  treatises]  under  the  tnitinn  of  the  jurisconsult  Ahu  Ali  Ihn  Ahi  llu- 
raii’a  (vol.  I.  p,  37.'>),  after  which  he  travelled  to  various  cotinlrics  for  the  pur- 
pose of  eolleeting  Traditions,  and  devoted  himself  to  that  ohjeci  with  siieh  per- 
severanee,  that  he  established  his  repiilatiou  on  that  basis.  The  numher  of 
persons  from  whose  lips  he  learned  them  was  immense;  the  alphalwtical  list 
of  his  masters  consisting  of  nearlv  two  thousand  names;  he  even  cited  as  his 
aiilhoritics  for  part  of  the  information  which  he  conveyed,  some  jtersons  who 
survived  him  ; so  great  was  the  quantity  of  Traditions  which  he  had  acquired 
and  the  numher  of  teachers  from  whom  he  received  them,  lie  composed  up- 
wards of  one  thousand  live  hiiiiditd  juz  f‘2)  on  the.se'icnces  connected  with  the 
Traditions,  such  as  the  Tko  .Sahihs  (as  Suliihdn)  (.T  ; the  Hal  {the  molices  of  the 
Prophet's  sayings] ; the  .fmd/i  (4);  the  Fatcdid  as-SIniydkh  mstruetive  obserrations 
made  by  his  masters);  the  .imdli 'l-.ishiya  ( evening  dictations) ; and  the  Tarajim 
as-SImyAlih  (biographical  notices  of  his  masters).  The  works  for  which  the  jmhiic 
were  indebted  to  his  own  special  researches  arc  : the  Mdrifa  tal-Hadith  (kimelcdge 
of  the  Traditions]  ; the  Tadkh  Vlamd  Naisdp&r  (history  of  the  doctors  of  Naisd/etlr);^ 
the  Mudkhil  Ha  llm  is-Sahih  'introduction  to  the  ktmeledge  of  the  Sahib);  the  Mus- 
tadrok  ala 's  Sahiliain  (strictures  on  the  tico  Sahihs);  a treatise  on  the  distinguish- 
ing characteristics  of  the  two  imdins  (al-llnkbdri  and  Muslim),  and  another  on  the 
merits  of  the  imam  as-Shafi.  lie  travelled  twice  to  llijaz  and  Iriik,  and,  in  his 
second  journey,  which  he  made  in  the  year  360,  he  held  discussions  with  the 
tradilionists  Jiulfdz),  conferred  with  the  shaikhs  and  wrote  down  under  their 
dictation.  lie  had  also  an  argument  with  the  bdftz  ad-Daraktitni,  ahd  convinced 
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liiin.  Ill  tln>  year  :I59  (A.  I).  909-70),  he  hi'lil  llie  kadishipof  NaisapOr  under 
llie  Samaiiide  fjovcrnment  during  the  vizirship  of  Abii  ’n-Nasr  Muhammad 
Ihn  Ahd  al-Jahhar  al-Olhi,  siibse«pirnllv  to  which  he  was  olTcml  the  kadi- 
sliip  of  Jtirjan,  Init  refused  it.  TIiLs  dynasty  occasionally  sent  him  on  |K)liiical 
missions  to  the  court  of  the  Huwaih  > Buidfi)  princes.  lie  was  Ikii-ii  al  Naisapur 
in  the  month  of  the  (irst  Hahi,  A. 11.  321  March,  A. I).  O.'W^,  and  he  died  in  llial 
city  onTiicsrlay,  the  drd  of  Safar,  .A  ll.  'i0.'»  ' .August,  A.  I).  101  A;.  'MrA  Yah: 
al-Khalili  (rol.  I.  p.  .’i.'l)  says,  in  his  Irshiltl,  that  the  lldkim  died  A.  II.  -'i03,  tlial 
lie  iH-gan  to  learn  the  Traditions  in  .TIO,  and  that  he  maile  tliclaliom  in  Trans- 
o.xiatia  iti  UAO,  and  in  Irak  in  H.'iT  ; he  adds,  that  ad-D.irakutni  attended,  his 
lessons  with  assiduity,  and  that  Ahn  llakr  al-KalTTd  as-Shashi,  with  other  doctors 
of  the  same  jH-riixl,  ohtained  some  of  their  infortnation  from  him. — lie  !•«•- 
ceived  the  apprdlation  of  ul-Hiikim  the  nwijulrale'',  herattse  he  had  lilletl  the 
tJixt  place  of  kihU. 

(t)  AI^TahmAni  aiKtiilie»  detrended  from  Tahnidn.  <)ii«  of  iht»  lidkim's  anminrt  must  h«Ac  buriii*  lin«> 
luimr.  Ad‘Dabbi  detreinled  from  the  triheof  Dobba,  or  from  » (imon  iiiimed  Uabba.  or  nativeof 

Iktbba,  a lowii  in  ilijiiz.  U ma;  be  addr-tl  tbai  three  of  (he  Arabian  (rtbrs  burr  the  iian»e  of  Oublm. 

(2)  The  «OT(]  JUS  vo/ume,  and  sertion  of  a work.  It  prubabljr  meant  quire  in  (bis  place. 

13)  llajji  Klialifa  doeii  not  notice  this  «ork  under  the  title  given  here;  it  mav  |H<rhap8  he  a cotiibinatiun  of 
the  matter  rmttained  in  ihr  SaAIAa  of  al-llukhlri  and  Mutliilt. 

14)  Sec  vol  II.  page  1.^9. 
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ADDITIONS  AM)  CORRECTIONS 


r»r.K  4^,  lint  2U.  For  Otnibid  reiH  Otoibii 
P 4A,  tint  29  For  at  Kdfiir  rHtl  KdfAr. 

P.  &3,  tint  12.  For  .46rt  Tumln  read  .U»d  Tdnifndoi. 

P 72,  5 a&  ^mo  Fur  tovereignt  read  tovertign. 

P.  RO,  line  7.  For  on  tht  ualUnre  read  on  erftlitnrr  ^ 

P.  86,  nofa  (I  . Ii  appear*  from  Ihe  Ilidtory  of  Mekka  by  al*Airaki,  lhal  Ztl  rmrof  ^3)  wanilualeil 
in  the  nrigbbourbuod  of  lhal  capital. 

P.  95,  7 ab  imo.  For  Abi  'f-Sodddr  read  .4hd  ’I'Sadddf 
P 105,  lint  2(>.  Fur  Ae  rtlrtaltd  to  Egypt  read  At  pojJtd  <nfo  Egypt 
P.  107,  lint  11.  For  fAteread  fAo«. 

P.  1M,  lint  5.  For  al-KhallAt  read  I6n  al  KhatlAI. 

P.  117,  nott  For  ol•Su/om^  read  oi«5arami,  and  aee,  in  page  204,  another  note  on  the  Mme  perion 
P 137,  line  8.  For  Ifadji  read  Uoiji^ 

P 143,  iaif  line.  For  war  read  «cAo  war. 

P.  163,  4 ob  imo.  Fur  Bahrdm  read  HaArdnC 

P.  171.  For  al  F.rbart  mil  al  FarabrI.  thr  lifr  of  ilil,  dorinr  «ill  bo  found  in  ibr  nril  vnlump 
P.  190,  lint  10.  For  SharakhAn  read  .VoraAAdn- 

P.  193.  6 ab  imo.  The  ctnir  MA>ak  IbirJakO  )nai  a malemal  unrleof  ihe  aulian  SaUh  ad  din,  and  arcom- 
panicd  that  prince  in  tnotl  of  hU  rampatgni.  In  the  year  585  (A.  0.  1189  be  fell  *ick  near  Acre,  and 
a as  ordered  by  his  nephew  to  proceed  to  Damascui  and  get  liimielf  treated  ibere.  Mbsak  died  soon 
after  hU  arrival  He  aaa  noted  fiK^  bis  piety  and  benelirenre  yujAm  ’ 

P.  202,  nolt  (i;.  Add  : See  note  2).  page  662. 

P.  206,  lint  7.  For  .Stfnd  read  Sand. 

P.  210,  7 ab  fmo.  For  al-^futaiyab  read  tbn  ai-.^futoigab 

P.22I.  Abb‘l-lla»an  aMurjAni  bore  a high  reputation  as  a genealogisl.  and  hi*  aork  on  that  subject  U 
fn'qurnily  riled  by  Ihn  khaldbn. 

P.  230,  tint  4.  For  balmilk  read  bf/mf/A. 

P.  263.  /fnr«  1 and  8.  For  H'oAlb  read  Wuhaib.  ^ 

P 281,  lint  10.  For  fAry  Aad  read  Aail. 

P .101.  3 ab  imo.  Fur  (Ay  read  your. 

P 320.  Hna  IR,  title  (3;,  and  In  line  SI,  for  (3]  read  \H 
P 323,  tint  12.  For  Pumgral  read  /lumyn. 

P.  330.  nor#  1 1 . For  peorfi  read  ptarls. 

P 341,  Hne  12.  For  priatt  read  praftt. 

P.  343,  lint  24  For  I’oramfrdna  read  yd(amfnina. 
r.  332.  line  3.  For  Osmdn  read  Otdma. 


ADDITIONS  AND  CORRECTIONS. 


C8'« 

P.  305,  /*ne  3 For  Zij  re«il  Zlj. 

P.  330.  h'n«  22.  For  llamid  rfod  tlnmaid. 

Ibid,  line  10.  For  (5)  rrad  (4;  and  for  (4)  read  {5). 

P.  367,  line  3.  For  Zaij  read  Ztj, 

P.  372,  line  14.  For  afA-FAtiraj/o  read  o(A*7Aura^yo 
r.  374,  line  0.  For  ahiVagKaira  read  al-ilughaira. 

P 376.  lint  H.  For  ath  • Thakifi  retd  ath-THakafi. 

Ibid,  note  (5),  For  al’Jdrtri  read  al  Jariri. 

P.378,  fine  13  For  4>cirrrcad  Zarr. 

P.  380,  last  line.  For  Hamid  read  i/dm4d. 

P 383,  line^2.  For  ot  5<rd;  (i/-.Uuntr  read  is-Sirdj  il  ifuntr 
P.  300,  tine  3 For  ahda  read  Aado. 

P.  4i^0.  //n«  15-  For rrad  Amr. 

P 408,  line  25.  For  (8i  read  (»J. 

P 415,  fine  19.  Suppresa  ilic  parenibesU  ( roustn  (?) ), 

P.  416.  adii’rfon  to  note  (6);  Tbr  moat  relrbrated  of  ibe  Mdi  i)4d'a  produ<‘lion»  is  a lar^e  volume  on  the 
rluiracier,  habiti,  and  hiilory  of  Muhammad ; the  title  is  A'lfdb  ar-SAa/d  fi  7a<irl/’ /fuAtlA  a/-.tfuaM/Vj. 
The  Bibliothique  du  Roi  possesses  t%o  or  three  copies  of  this  work 
P.  428.  /ai(  line.  For  1182  read  11S2-3. 

P.  432,  fine  3.  For  talents,  read  talents, , 

P.  438,  line  17.  For  IfokAsoitm  read  ifoLAsOm. 

P 439  fina  17.  For  refunfonr  read  redunefonf. 

P 445.  line  19.  For  ai-dliaitli  read  of-GAtdrA 
Ibid,  line  33.  For  Gbiath  n>ad  f#AfdfA. 

('orrerl  the  pojtiiiation  of  pages  454  and  4.55;  it  has  been  primed  554  and  355,  by  mistake 
I*.  464,  fine  14.  For  (Ae  read  Ae. 

P.  167,  nofe{l).  For  most  read  some 

P.  489.  fine  16.  For  muionni/a  read  musannafn. 

P.  490,  tine  1.  For  Abl*  'l-Kasiii  read  ai.'Kxmm. 

P.  493.  5 flh  fmo.  For  Hlanddi  read  a/-.Wanddi. 

P.  49H,  4 o5  imo.  For  u‘ai  dwelling  read  direff. 

I’  527,  fine  11.  For  4di)d  read  .4dud, 

P.  568.  Tbe  Dote  (3)  does  not  aptdy  to  the  text. 

P.  iWI.  fine  19.  For  lldnifa  read  Hantfa 

P.  .H0(l,  fine  16.  For  onrfous  read  many 

P.  6t0.  I believe  that,  for  ad-/lu6Ai  we  should  read  ad-Dnbbi. 

P 62.3,  antepenult.  For  ffdmid  read  Ildmid. 

P.  633.  nofe  (4>  For  me  read  fAe«. 

P.  649,  note  .'3).  The  life  of  Ibn  al-llabbirija  is  given  b;  Ibii  KhallikAn. 
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A. 

’al'Aldid,  11^ 

*Bl-AAdil  Ibn  a»<SalUr,  3&0. 

Ibn  Abi  T'Aftliya,  It  u. 

Aiisha.  daughter  ofTalha,  2£JL 
Abd  l AAIya.  \'i6. 
al-Akmidi.  Saif  hd-din, 

*/bn  al-\Amidi,lhe 
*fbn  aUAftmidi,  the  poet.  ^ai>, 
*Altnir  Ibn  Abd  Allah  aUAshari.  ti 
AAmir  al-Jurjkni,  lillu 
’Akslffi  Ibn  Abi  'n-NajOd,  L 
AAstm  Ibn  Ybnus  aMjli.  UtL 
*Abi)  Aftsim  al-Ahbkdi,  lim. 
Aktika.  daughter  of  Valid.  j30. 
al-4faalAt.  Hi  IL. 

I6n  AbMd.  al-Molanml.  I6t. 
‘al*Abbkdi,  Abft  Aisiin.  tiltL 
*fbn  abAbbkr,  Abd  Abd  Allah  al> 
Kudfti.  ill  iL. 

AbbAs.  the  \inr. 

al-AbbAs.  21 L 

*al  AbbAs  Ibn  al-Ahnaf,  Z. 

AbbAs  Ibn  Abi ‘l-I'utdb,  361. 
al'AhbAs  Ihn  aMlaitan.  T6<l 
Abbis  Ihn  OthmAn,  UZl. 

Abd  Allah  Ibn  All  aNAbbksi,  ttt6. 
'Abd  Allah  Ibn  Anir  Ibn  al>AAsi, 
2u:i  tL. 

Abd  Allah  Ihn  Abi  Ishnk.  419. 

Abd  Allnh  Ibn  al-Illritb.  ih7. 

Abd  AH.ih  Ibn  nbllasan  Ibn  Saad, 

*Abd  Allah  Ihn  al'.Molaxi,  il. 

Abd  Allah  Ibn  Omar  aUWarrAk, 

37  li. 

Abd  Allah  Ibn  Otba.  TSi. 


'Abd  Allah  Ibn  Abi  Babla.  aJuL 
Abd  Allah  Ibn  Shihkb.  6A2. 

*Abd  Allah  Ibn  TAhir.  ilL 
*Alid  Allah  Ibn  YCUuf.  the  kddi  and 
Ad/is.  iL 
*Abd  Ahd  Allah,  Huhammad  Ibn 
lyAd.  lilL 

ilbd  Abd  Allah  al-KdG.  ilZ. 

Abd  al-Astm  al-AIundiri.  ?A3. 

Abd  al‘.\it>  Ibn  Omar.  2^ 

*Abd  aUfbini,  the  Ad/I:.  0)9. 

*/An  Abd  al'llakam,  Abd  Allah. 

U. 

*/bitAbd  aMiakam.  Abd  ar-Bab- 
niAn, 

'Ibn  Abd  aMiakam,  Muhammad. 

*Abd  al -Hamid  the  kd/ib.  173. 

Abd  al-JabbAr  Ibn  Abd  ar-RahmAn. 
UH 

'Abd  at -JabbAr  ahMalliri.  U el 
Ihn  Ahd  al-KaddOs,  4(if», 

Abd  al-.Malik  Ihii  Adi.  hiLL 
*Ab'i  al-Mnlik  Ibn  Omair,  H7. 

, 'Abd  il*MOintiii  al*KAmi.  lAf. 

I *Ab<l  ar-RahtiiAn  Ibu  Abd  aMia* 
kani.  LL 

.\bd  ar-RahmAii  «*-Submi.t  n, 
'Abd  as^SaUm  al-Lakhmi> 

*.Abd  as-Samad  ibn  AH  al-llkshimi. 

‘Ahd  al-WahhAbal-MAUki.  i£h^ 
Abd  aUWahbkb  as^Shli.  2M. 

I6n  Abd.  JainAl  ad-dtir  Mahmfid, 

Ibn  Abd.  Abb  Muhammad,  33?. 
Ahdftn.  Ibn  Makblad,  11.. 

Ibn  AbdOs.  UlLl  a. 


*tbn  Abdfts,  Al)6  Abd  Allah  Mu- 
hammad. CSliL 
ibn  AImIAs.  Abo  HAmid,  A?«. 
'Abtda  ns-SaliuAoi,  6&A  a. 
'Abiward,  iAlL 

'aUAblwardi.AbOSablAhinad.91  il. 
*Absi.  HiL 

'Adud  ad-Dawlai  Ibn  Buwaih.  48i. 
'Adama. 

'Adana,  iU_ 

aUAddAs.  Ahd  'UFatb,  900. 
aUAdruwi,  AbOBakr,  941. 

*lbn  Adhatii.  U u. 

'Adi  Ibn  Musatir,  I97. 

Ibn  Adi. 

Ibn  aUAdtm.  fi49. 

'Afamija, 

Ibn  al-Ardal  ShAhaashAh,  LM. 

•Ibn  AGah.  394. 

Afsa  Ibti  HArilha,  ^9 ft. 

Ahmad  Ibn  Faraj.  3? 6. 

Ahmad  Ibn  KamdOn.  AQi  il 
Ahmad  Ibn  aUMubArak,  tiae. 
‘Ahmad  Ibn  MAsa.  122  il 
Ahmad  Ibu  .Satama,  &iL 
Ahmad  ibn  YakOb,  36u. 
al-Abnaf.  IL 
*tbn  al-Ahnaf,  L 
al-Alitani.  ^ 

‘aUAbwas  Ibn  Jaafar,  lUi  u. 
aUAhwiti.  AbA  '1-KAsim,  960. 
aUAlizan  Ibn  AAf.  UL 
‘Aibek,  Izi  ad-dln,  430.  liA. 

VA  idAb.  Il  .'>  Hi 
'Aidaj,  ?60  a.  hM  tL. 

Airlmor.  the  aO/f,  336. 

‘Aila. 

'A6A  AijAb  aUAnsAri.  Si, 
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*4l>Aka««ak.  f1>0. 

Ihn  aUAkhdar.  79  il 
'itl'Akhrnsh  a)-Akl>ar,  14  4. 
iii*Akbra»li  Al-A»gluir.  lAL 
nl'AkIkiya,  9&‘J. 

Akr  nkbcl.  i02. 

Akr  al-Humaidi}S. 

AAd 'I'Allt  al'Madrri.  Kii-.  IM. 
'Alan  ad^Ulit  al*lliirmlAiti.  9^1. 
*al'Ala\ti  al-Rnsri.  Li  il 
All  Ibn  Abd  Allah  abAbbAa.  91C. 
Aii  Ibn  Abd  abWkbid.  .1?0. 

’All  abA«k.irt,  AiJ- 
Ali  Ibn  Aatni.  196. 

‘ Ui  abUjichdAdi,  ill. 

'.Alt  Ibn  Hamza.  937. 

*Ali  Ibn  Hilil. 

AliaMkh«bldl.ii±i. 

All  Ihn  Isa  Ibn  Mihan,  470.  6ftj. 
*Ali  Ibn  IsntAil.  ??7. 

All  fbn  aUKhalil,  4 Mi. 

Alt  tlip  I.98S,  9U9. 
ibn  All.  MfliisOr,  3tij. 

\H  ibn  Muhnmtnad  aUllalkhi.  uiLL 
AM  Ibn  Muhanmiad  Ibn  Yabia. 
937  IL 

‘Alt  Ihn  Miinjib  m-gairali.7?ij  {L 
‘All  Ibn  MtHa.  717. 

‘AM  Ibn  Natr.  Ihr  kdtib, 

‘Ali  Ar*Kida, 

AM  Ibn  HaiUi.  in, 

‘AM  atr-S.’iadi.  liiil  a* 

AM  Ibn  Abi  Tilib.  liiL 
‘AM  Ibn  Yhmis.  . 

AM  Ibn  Y'diitT  ibn  Tosbifln,  iS?. 
AM  AM  abAntAki,  n.'J- 
AbA  AM  abJubbAi,  Ulii..  j 

.46i)  AM  ar*RAzi,  A:ilL  1 

Ibn  Albania  abKiniiii,  90. 

‘abAllkf.  Muhantmad  Ibn  lludail, 

Alp  Ar^lAn  ftl-KhafAji,  1 4n. 
ibn  ANAit, 

MM  'UAmaithal. 

Amid  ad*I>a«lflt,  ih^  viiir,  3i!i. 

Ihn  abAmld.  Alii. 

‘abArnIdi,  Ciii . 

Ibn  AmitiAr.  Jalil  ab.Mulk,  3_4.'L 
Aina  Inr-Knblni.  170. 

*Ainr  Ihn  al  llArlth.  Liu. 

\mr  Ibn  l.uhiii. 

' \mr  Ibti  MAItk,  llli  u. 

‘Amr  Ibn  Masada.  4I0. 

'Amr  Ibn  Obaul. 

Amr  Ihn  Om.ilya.  16. 

*Aror  Ihn  UlbmAii.  i!iiL 
‘Amr  Ibn  SmAii  Ql->AbtAni.  i u. 
*.4bi)  Amr  Ibn  al^AlA.  iiti 
‘.4M  Amr  Ibn  abllAjib.  UU. 

Amr  abMakbzOnil.ulil. 

‘.Anas  Ibn  AIAIik,.6ii2  il 
AbAnazi.  AbA  AlAia. 

'abAnbAr,  6^  1»£L 
‘AnbAri.  6K. 

*/6n  aUAnbAri,  i^L 
*fAn  al'Anjab.  933. 

‘abAimiAii,  Abft  ‘bkAaim.  UiiL 


IMIFA. 


‘al-AnaAri.  AbA  'bKAsim.Lafi  il  liZ6. 
‘al-Ansi.  &iL 
*AnAjAr,  :.?i. 

'AnushrrtaAn,  (hr  lizir.  493.  IM. 
'AbA  l-Arab  ar-Zubairi,  976.  2Ziu 
ArAlm  tal-AAsi.  lii. 

*ab.Ar{(bUAni.  AbA  Nair, 

‘Arkala,  6td  u. 

Asaad  Ibn  SbihAb,  liiL 
‘Asand  ibn  FurAt.  L32  il. 

Aaaad  Ibn  Jahisnr,  .in*. 

'Ibn  Asaad  al-Mau.«lll.  iili. 

Asid  Ibn  Rarin,  477. 

Asad  ibn  Saad.  UL 
Ihn  Asad  Ihc  Adfi‘6.  9s.l. 

*/M  AsAkir.  Kakbr  ad'dhi,  tbeju* 
risronsull.  ILL 

'Ibn  AsAkir,  AbA  'bKAsini.  the  Ad- 
/4s,  969. 

Ibn  AsAkir.  Ilibal  Allah,  964. 

*lbn  AsAkir.  AbA  .Muhammad.  964, 
al'AsArdt.  iul. 

Ibn  abAabafrh,  976. 

'al-.\shahi.  4 li - 
abAsfar  al-iurjAni.  I <>.>. 

*al  Ashari.  AbA  'bllasan,  9j7. 

'al  AshAth  Ibn  Kais,  (l 
.ktbnAs  at'Turki,  6X 
fbn  Asld.  I in 
al-A«kar.  9ifi. 

Ibn  Askar,  thf  tAfi,  3iHL 
‘abAskari.abllasan  Ibn  Abd  Allah, 
illi  iL 

*abAakari.  AbA  'bHa(an.  9l4. 
‘ab.Askari,  AbA  IlilAI.  iiM  £l 
Ihn  abA«karl.  AbA  Abd  Allah.  ULx 
.AsUm  Ibn  Sidra.  9»l. 

AsmA,  d.iiif;IUfr  nT  AhA  FLikr.  I9't. 
AsmA.  danghicr  of  Mukbarriba.ilL 
‘al-AsniAi,  ULL 
*A*na,  1 06^ 

Asram  Ibn  ilumaid,  61. 

*tbn  al- AssAr.  979. 

‘Ala  Ihn  Abi  MabAh.  903. 

'Ibn  ai  Albirltr  ad-dtn.  tht'  bUtn- 
rian.  93K. 

‘/6n  al-A(hir.  M.sid  ad-dlit,  jjl . 
a1»Aihram.  Alift  i*\bbAs.  6J>6. 
‘nl-Atliram,  AM  Ibn  al-YtuKhaira. 
r.rta  n. 

‘al'.AltAbt.  iiifi  IL 
at'AllAr.  AbA  llafs.  iMsl  u. 
‘al'AtlAri.  .AbA  MansAr.  644. 

*al  Audani.  fei6. 
al-Atidi.  2£L 

‘AAf  Ibn  Muhnllitn,  ^ u. 

'Ibn  AAf  ai-Zuhri  aMakanUarAiii. 
liil  IL 

AAfa.  brother  of  ZA  'r>Riimma.  460. 
Ibn  Abi  'I  AujA.  4».t. 

.A An  Ibn  Msjliammad, 

'Ihn  AAn,  Abd  Allah. 639  il 
‘al-.AuzAi.  tU. 

‘aMA«Aaln>.  .703. 

Aiar.  the  fathor  of  Abrabani.  3ii6  o. 
'Axtsi.  AbA  l YtaAli.  2HL 
al-Aidl,  AbA  'l*MansAr.  CI9. 


Alin  Ibo  DundAd,  LM. 
Ihn  at'Azrak,  6ii  £l 
Aiza,  699. 


It. 

BaarAn.  LI9.iL 
Ibn  Babak  the  port,  i4i 
Babrk  aMKhurrami.  19_ 
‘al-Rabbatiha.  < *7. 

Babel.  6Ua  u. 

Bada.  6X3. 

Ihn  ttAdAn,  69jL 
llAdarsy.1,  ttiO. 

'Ihn  al-BAdUh,  91  il 

‘BaliA  ad-dtn  al-Asadi.  6*0. 

Rahdaia.  L 

*al-RAhili,  aitt. 

al-RAhib.  AbA  ‘l-l!asaii.  (L66. 

aMlAhiii.  AbA  Muhammad.  £19  il 

al-BaivAdi.  Khllid  Ibn  KAsint.  907. 

al-BaidA.  397. 
al'Raidak  An-Nat!bi.  ILL 
al-Baibaki.  AbA  ‘l-Hasan.  393.urt 
al'Baibaki.  Sharaf  ad-dIn,  39-7. 

'/bn  a1-Bali.  6*n. 

'BnirAt.  &fL 
BatsAn,  LLii  il 
al-BaisAni.  i 1 4. 

Bait  FAr,  UlL 
*A6tl  'l-Baira  al^kbari.  AL 
‘Rakhari,  3»4. 
a!-nakhani.  31L 
'at-BAkilAni.  fi?i. 

‘al-BAkir.  6I1L 
'RakkA.  i6L 

.4Aii  Bakr,  his  gencab>ny.  9L. 

*^M  R.ikr  aURAkilAni.  LLL 
'AbA  B.ikr.AInhammad  al-Fflrisi.«»tt». 
*.460  Bakr  Ahmad  al-FAnsi,  ti2J  il 
.4  60  Bakr  the  Khalidite.  603 
*.460  Bakr  al-KaffAl  as-SbAshi,  uiLi 
*,460  Rakr  sn-NaisApAri.  4>I9. 

.460  Bakr  at-TAsi.  166. 

Ihn  Abi  B.ikr  al  JiidAmi.  IL. 
RAkusava,  zmi, 

•al-Balnd,  UL  617. 

‘aMlaIttnsi.  3s«>. 
al*n«lkhi  AbA  'Mlasan  AM. 

Ibn  Itallk.  ill  tL 
‘/6n  Ban.A.  414. 

Ibn  nl'BannA  aFBjsh«ihflri.  07 1~. 
BannA.  Zain  ad-dIn.  £34. 
ibn  al  RanyAsi,  oii. 
aUBaradAn.  946.  6f>X  il 
aMRaraja.  196. 

A60  'l-R.arakAi  Ibn  Zanl.  -ihit. 
*al-Bara«i,  AbA  MantAr.  o ut 
al*Rarh.ihAri,  377  [l 
/6n  BarhAii.  390. 

*#6n  RAri.  IlL 
*/6n  ai-Barki,  1 19  n. 

*a!  Rarmak.  liil  il 
al'Barmaki.  AbA  'l•llasan.  4ifJ. 

/6m  al-Barr,  966. 
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4(l*niri.  liL 
*Dirtya. 

Dauruk.  507  jl. 

’Ibn  Dfi«  A(l  at'iKIhtri, 
ad  AbA'l-Hasan,  171. 

IVnia,  973. 

nil  ad-dtn  1m.  i:k». 

*Dtl  ad-dIn  al'lladbliii.  i>*7. 

*1)11  ad'dln  al-Husaiiti,  |i!L  AIL 
*l>il  ad'dln  Abil  'n^Najlb,  I.SO. 

'IlII  ad'dlu  Omar  ar*Klii,  tiSb. 

Dll  ad  dill  ai~Shlhroz6i».  04ti.  61R. 
'Ibn  Abi  Dib  bHO. 

•Ibn  Dihva,  th«  Id/Tz.  .IM.ItAiL 
*lHk  al-Jnm.  i33. 

ad«l)ht  Ibn  Mahra,  747. 

‘fftn  Dlnlr.  MIlik. 

Ibn  Dlnlr  al  WIftiti,  9bb. 
'ad-Diuanari.  13. 

Aba  Dirir  nl>Obana«i.  4 47. 

Dorak.  bUIiL 
Duar  Janfar,  JL&zL 

*ad'Diibai.  Abmad  Ibn  lshak.^»mu 
*ad*Dubbi  (ad  /MlbOiHl’Mufaddal. 
4111. 

'ad'Dubbi,  Salaoia  Ibn  A.U4ni.  Cl  1. 
*ad-Dubbi,  Abd  'l-Taiyih  Ibn  Sa>r 
lama,  Ol4i. 

*DujaU.  iiHL. 

Ddllb.  ^ [L 

•AbA  Dulafai  Ijlt.  102.^ 

Duma  lal  Jandai.  ^ il 
'ad-Ddni.  Auhad  ad*dto.  UG<>.  661. 
•Ibn  Durutluya,  14. 
ad'Duwani,  ilLi  xl 


K. 

Elia*.  ^ a. 


PIridIn,  tM. 

*FlriB.  616. 

al-FIrUi  {Fditf}.  Ali  Ibn  Muham- 
mad. 190. 

'al-PIriM,  Abd  Bakr  Ahmad.  *:gl  u* 
'al-F&ri»i,  Abd  Ilakr  Mubamraad. 

‘al'PIrUi.  Abd  al-Ghlfir.  llil. 
al-PIrisi,  Muhammad  Ibn  Ahni.id. 

■Hf.O- 

fbn  al'Parrl.  L2_ 

Fnrrukh  Shih,  4 57. 

*al-i''arsi.  t l7. 

*al'Flahlfti,  6U. 

*al-Ka«tbi.  ITS. 

'al'Faih  Ibn  Khikin,  115. 
l-'IUk.  liii. 

*P'liik  al-MajnOn.  lH. 
Fliima.dan^hlarQLad-Dabhlk.irn. 
Flllma.  dauphlrrof  Mundir,  «17.< 
Ibn  Abi  Fain.  &U1. 

Aha  ‘l-Kcdl.  121  IL 
Ibn  Pirla.  709. 

•Ibn  Firm.  loO.  ^ 

’ Fill  in  ac-Shlffh6ri.  I5ti. 
*al-V'udail  Ibn  lyid.  ilJL. 

‘Fnjla.  511. 

*al-Fundlni«  iM. 

•Fiira.  100. 

•Ibn  Ftirak,  fi7J. 

*al'Furlni.  ti£L 

•Ibn  Fur&t,  AMSd,  Li2  il 

* Ibn  al-Furit.  Abb  ’l-Abbli  Ahmad. 

*/&n  al-Kurll.  Abb  '1-Ila»aii  Ali. 

.355. 

*/ln  al'Furll.  Abo  'LFalh  aFFadl. 

35fl. 

•Ibn  al'Furll,  Abft  i-Khaillb  Ua- 
far,  358. 

Furua,  101  il 


'Ibn  Darrajln.  bl*. 

/bn  Ba«li»hlr.  679- 
Bashllniklf),  ill. 

*al'Ba$ri.  AbO  M-Hu$ain,  671. 

Ibn  ltQ»«lm.  the  biogra|>brr,  304. 
*al-Ba»lmi,  the  port.  uil. 
al'Raitlmi,  AbA  Omar,  nio. 
*al-Baiaihi  al-3laniAn.  417  n. 
*al'Balalyau»i,  ltd. 

•BAlikln,  430, 112- 
Ibn  al-Datli,  tdL 
al  Banlftji,  5..9. 

•Ibn  al-Ba««lb,  the  ld(46. 112. 
BawwAn.  489, 
nl-BayIdi,  907.  53i. 

*al'Bairi.  a&i- 
*/6n  al-Bazrl.  iM. 

‘al'BazzIr,  AbA  Omar.  L u. 

Ibn  al  Bazzli,  .AbA  Ilakr,  613. 
Ibn  al'BazzIz,  AbA  MansAr,  hi!iL 
'al'Baizi.  II. 

BrndAr.  670  q, 

*/bfi  Brndlr  ad-Dimishki,  itdS  il 
Btkia,  &A  u. 

RilAI  Ibn  Abi  Durda,  1. 

RiielAn,  dU)  0. 

’Bisbr  Ibn  Bokr,  LIil 
'RAiih.  679- 
‘al'BAghi,  670. 

*lbn  Rtikair,  bill n, 

*al'DukhAri.  ulil. 

'Ibn  Bulbul,  tbetizir,  61^  il. 
Dulllra,  35 1 - 
*.4ld  Burda.  1. 

BA»1r,  105.  Uju 
al-Buirai»i.  15H. 
al-iluari.  6-11. 

*al-Rusli,  AbA  i-Fa(b  All,  ILL 
'at-Bu«aida.  43o. 


D. 

'ad'Dnbbi  (ad-Dubbi^  CIO.  CS9  u. 
’ad'DabAsi.  AbA  Zaid,  2£. 
DabA<>iya.  IIL 

*Oa|{liral  Ibn  llanzala,  llicgenMlo- 
Ki>l.  513.  dll  IL 

UaKhfal  Ibn  aLJarrAb.  183. 
ad-t>abhAk  Ibn  Kai«,  10»4. 

*/6n  ad'Dahhln,  54>1. 

AbA  DahiiiAn.  516. 

*ad*Dail|>nt.  AhA  Man^Ar,  101. 
ad-l)air  nt-Anla,  33lt. 

Dair  Said.  33H. 

*ad'l)akklk.  AbA  Ali.  I5L  ^ 

Ibn  ad-DIniaghAni.  131. 

DanmiAfi.  1. 

Dir  al'Knzt,  3n?. 

Dir  Omlra,  9XUL 
*ad-DArak.izzi.  3S7. 

*Bd4llrakiilni.  2iLL 
*ad-l)lriki,  AbA  'l•KI«im.  137. 
ad'DIriki  ol-llaMn  ibn  Muhammad, 

139. 

DIrain.  dlL 

*ad-Dlrini,  AbA  SulainiAn,  &1L 


F. 

.4bd  'LFadail  abHamdlni.  330. 
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'Ibn  SinAn  .il-khaflji,  ill  a. 
as-SirAfi.  ibl. 

'Ihn  Sirin,  JiHL 
*lbn  as-Si(ri,  *s3. 

'Sill  as'ShAm.  Ikm.  mo. 

SofsAn  Ibn  ol  brnd  al-Kalbi.  b?t. 
Ahd  SofyAn.  hi«-  ivnealogy, 

S<»kmAn  Ibn  Orink.  3&t. 
'as*Solbki,  Abb  Sabi. 
a»-Solbki.  Abb  't-Taiyib.  Hln. 
Subb  Ibn  KAhil.  2L. 


as-Suha,  Mi  il  1M  il 
Subait  Ibn  Abd  ar-Rahinan.  SIX 
'as-Suhaili.  22. 

'Suhaim  Ibn  Ifafs,  AIS  a. 

‘Suhiibn.  UJ- 

*as-Subra«ardi.  IMA  ad-dla.  ib<>- 
'as-Siihrauardi , SbihAb  ad-dtn. 

iAI.  22JL 
Sukya  'l-Jatl.  4 39. 

SulAfa.  daughter  of  Yeidegird,?m» 
*a§-Sulaihi.  HI. 

SulaimAn  Ibn  Abd  Allah  ai>Khn- 
zAi.  ILL 

SiilaimAn  Ibn  AU.  40?. 

SnIaimAn  Ibn  Pahd.  ill 
SulaimAii  Ihn  Habib,  lil  il 
SiilaimAK^n  KathlraMlarrAni.lo?. 
SuloimAn  ibd  Yazid  al-Adaui,  12A. 
as-Siilami,  Abb  ‘rilusain  Abmad. 

*8S-Salami,  Abb  Abd  ar-PahmAn 
Abd  AlUb.  the  Kuran-reader,  I a. 
'as-.Sulaini.  Abb  Abd  ar-lUhmAn 
Mnliammad,  Iherd/f.  biUL  il 
as-SumAi.  17?  o 
SuniaisAl,  .3&a. 

Mbii  Suraij,  the  singer.  HA  a.  122  u. 
‘Surr-Ourr,  121. 

SustAb  al-TuwAsbi.  12£. 

'Sujrbt,  l2iL 


T 

Ibn  at~TaA%lii,  M t. 

Tabar,  Ml. 

'al-TAbarAn,  b*4- 
at-TAbarAi>i.  Abd  '1-llasan,  3fa.^. 
'al-Tabari,  Ibn  Jarir,  ASZ. 
al-Tabari,  Muhammad  Ibn  al-Hu 
sain.  MIL 

*lbn  Tabarzad.  3ii5. 

'Ihn  TabAtabA,  Muhammad,  IL. 
*lbn  TabAtabA,  .Abb  Mamar  Yahva. 
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'al-Taff,  MA  tL  112  a 

*lbn  at-TalibAu  aMladrami,  3a  il 

KI'J. 

TAbir  Ibn  Muhammad  al-Makdisi. 
Abd  *l-TAbir  Ibn  Abfaz-Zuhri.  M* 

122  IL 

at-TahmAni,  612.  il. 
at-Taimi  al-Hnkrl,  6AA  n. 

*al-Taimi.  Abb  Muhammad  Abd 
Allah.  HL  a, 

'at  Taiyib  at-Bnsrt,  67?. 

Aha  't-Taiyih,  122. 

Abd'l-Taiyib  as-SmisAr,  hJlL 
*TAj  ad-dln  Ibn  ManA,  iiikl. 

TAj  al-Mulbk,  .Muhammad  Ibn  Mir- 
dAs,  111. 

TAi  al-OIA  Abb  Zaid,  Hi. 

TAjira,  ML 

‘Taki  ad-dln  al-Misri.  61L 
'Taki  ad  din  Ibti  Omar,  39i. 
at-TAlakAni,  478. 
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Aad  and  ThamOd,  ftlatit*.  578. 

AAid  and  $Uat.  430. 

Adi.  367. 

Aldma,  341. 

Amd/^.  159. 

Ampiitalion.  tOI. 

Ankd,  hU. 

AnthpntU  lloTteri,  318. 

Arafa,  da;  of.  <10. 
dadriio,  514. 

J£_j<,  S75. 

|Je,  Kit) 

J'-, 

Black  anol  of  the  heart  3«  n. 
Bool;,  law  respecting,  39.5. 

Ro;a  of  the  Chamben,  351. 

llbanccrf-Kiffice,  71. 

College  founded  before  thoae  of 
Nirlfn  at-Mulk.  408. 
ronlro\er«T,  itstem  of,  <37,  660. 
Cupping.  4* 

Curtain  of  the  audieiice*hBll.  <16. 

har  al-Badtlb.  169. 

Dark  (j/raefi)  atiuadron,  419  ’ 

Dales  of  the  month,  counted  bjt 
nights,  3«.  • 

Dtclalions.  150.  I 

Doctors  uf  the  Ian.  paid  b;  the' 
commonwealth,  601.  j 

Donatiun  office.  t27.  ! 

Dualists,  669.  ] 

jL®,  <94.  j 

Kast  wind,  zephyr,  6<7.  | 

Kmir.  this  title  sometimes  heredi- 
tary. 549. 

Kroirian  dinar,  651.  ! 

Flttk's  apple,  307. 

Fern  (.lAumdma’,  3« 

tihada  wood.  453 
Ohodir  Khumni,  308. 

Ghana,  468. 

Udfii  of  a sect.  614. 

Hair  cut  nfT(i«  afjrn  of  mourning'. 
4<6. 
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nakim,  187,  166. 

Id  al  Fitr,  355. 

Ikdma,  588. 

/id  (.bSjl),  6«5. 

Imamate.  579. 
httfa,  .j60. 

The  Jumnis  <78. 

The  Jafr,  184. 

Jund.  135.  .. 

.4Mtwl  661. 

Justification  and  impugning  of  wit- 
nesses, 15. 

.fill  (.^),68f. 

al-Kadar.  night  of,  566. 

Karat  iKtrav,. 

Karramians,  6.S6 
A'osofMi,  5<4. 

Tbeko/d,  145. 

KhariiijUf,  <60. 
al-Khalt  af-Jfdnad5,  <31. 

JTlrdr.  364. 

Kitab  as-Sudr,  349. 

Koran,  its  test  rectified  in  reading, 
404. 

Koraii-readtiig,  licences  in,  ,419. 
Kurada,  559. 

Kurra*a.  98. 

musanno^a,  489. 

*** 

AubNiaa.  579 
Lessons,  paid,  13. 

AfoAsdro,  <:i5. 

Mnhdi.  578. 

AfofiA.to  whom  this  title  finit  given, 
481. 

.Vann  364. 

.1fan»05  tcriting,  531. 

.Var:u5dn.  7<4. 

Mathlim.  559. 

Mauila,  liitruductioQ.  p.  vlii. 
Missionaries,  594. 

.VnAAonnorA,  139. 

AfunsAi.  496. 

.Vw/dAida,  155. 

.VutTi/id  writing.  <85. 

Muthallath,  63. 

Sfutakaliim,  <l73. 

AfutraAAi/,  i<4. 
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Muitalta,  549. 

.VdJd,  <33. 

Naming  a child  517. 

Najd.  3«,453.  ^ 

Pages  of  grandees.  364 . 

People  of  the  House.  lOv  * 
Planets,  influence  of,  565. 
Pregnancy,  longest  period  of.  549 

Ad(j.  67. 

Headingt,  the  ten.  35. 

.^dAfb  d/-AAo6ar,  496. 

Sait  al~Aram,  599. 

Sahll,  543 
Sadriya,  495. 

5AnAdtA  an*j\onidn,  56. 

Sibt,  170. 

5Nnya.  <86. 

The  six  authentic  coHeciions  of  the 
Traditions,  554. 

Spy  of  goscrnmeot.  496. 

Standard,  people  of  the,  87. 

Suar,  349. 
as-Suha,  335.  498. 

Sudifd.  63. 

5u6ydn  ahlfujar,  35<. 

Suratjiyan  question,  633. 

TdAb.  claned.  <1. 

TajnU.  316. 

Tajrid,  155. 

Tdlika,  28, 

Tordfjira.  58. 

Tarha,  649. 

Torrent  of  the  Dike.  5<9. 
rrulAs,  prople  of  the.  39. 

309. 

3LaJ,<0. 

The  IVanderfng  king,  168. 

Water  of  the  face.  6<9. 

Wishes  made  in  the  Kaaba.  <01. 

■ii_  608. 

61. 

ZaAirffcs.  S7<. 

2aidites,  185. 
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